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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tue spring of the year B.c. 421 found Athens and Sparta alike weary of 
the long continuance of the Peloponnesian War, and alike disposed to put 
an end to the conflict upon any fair and honourable terms. The War had 
now lasted exactly ten years: and as its fortunes alternated from side 
to side, Athens at one time, and Sparta at another, had been reduced to 
offer conditions of peace; but hitherto the very events, which had caused 
the offer to be made by one combatant, had themselves ensured its rejection 
by the other. Now, for the first time, the wishes of both coincided ; both 
felt that they had far more to lose than to gain by a further prolongation of 
hostilities ; both were therefore eager to terminate the War, and the desire 
of Peace was as ardent and as genuine on the one side as on the other. 

The Laczparmonians had commenced the war with the reputation of 
invincible prowess, and with the general sympathy of Hellas strongly 
manifested in their favour. And notwithstanding the warnings of their. 
wiser and more experienced counsellors, they had imagined that it would 
be but an easy task for their great Confederacy to chastise and humble 
the Imperial Republic which had dared to subjugate, and was holding in 
tributary vassalage, so many Hellenic cities, formerly as free and inde- 
pendent as herself. They looked forward to a few! short and decisive cam- 
paigns which would win them immortal glory, and the thanks and gratitude 
of a liberated Hellas. These visions had been rudely and completely dis- 
pelled. The Peloponnesian vessels had been swept from the seas by the 

1 @ovto bdiyov éraév Kabaipnoew tiv tov “AOnvaiov Stvapu, ef tiv yy tépvolev.— 
Thue. v. 14. So Brasidas says to the people of Acanthus, “H pev éxmeprpis pov cat 
ms orparias id Aakedatpovioy, ® ’AKdvOior, yeyévntat thy airiay émadnOevovaa, jv 
apxopevot TOD ToAguou mpoeimopev ’AOnvaiors edevepovvtes THY “EAAdSa Twodepnoe ef SE 
Xp6v@ ennrOopev, odadrévtes ths amo Tov éxel ToAEpov Odéns, 7 Sua Tayous adrot Gvev Tov 
vperépou KwOvvou nriricapev AOnvaious kabatpnoew, pyndets pewpOn’ vov yap, Gre mapérxer, 
aptypévot kal peta tpaov weipacdpeba xatepyacerOat avrovs.—Id. iv. 85. 
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Athenian navy: the Peloponnesian army had found no enemy to encounter, 
no fame to acquire: its main occupation had consisted in ravaging the 
harvests, and despoiling the homesteads, of Attica; an occupation in- 
glorious in itself, and unlikely, as it seemed, to be productive of any 
substantial effect upon the ultimate issue of the War. No doubt much 
suffering and many losses were inflicted upon the Athenian people by this 
series of devastations; but these were speedily and amply avenged by 
incessant? and destructive descents upon the Peloponnesian coasts, ex- 
tending even into the proper territories of Sparta herself. Far from 
crumbling to pieces before the imposing forces of the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy, the Repubhe of Athens, when once she had shaken off the 
despondency occasioned in the earlier stages of the War by the pestilence 
and the invasions, seemed to gather fresh elasticity from the dangers 
which environed her, and almost to vindicate her right to empire, by the 
intrepid activity with which she carried the War into the enemies’ country, 
assailing them on every side with strokes so nimble and rapid, as completely 
to baffle and confound the proverbial slowness of the Spartan operations. 
During the seventh, and the greater part of the eighth, years of the War, 
the tide was setting strongly and steadily against the Lacedaemonian 
cause. The happy audacity of the Athenian Demosthenes in occupying 
and fortifying Pylus, was rewarded by the unlooked-for capture of the 
Spartan troops upon the islet of Sphacteria, a disaster which shook the 
Spartan reputation throughout Hellas, and inspired the numerous families, 

1 The annals of the War are full of such expressions as the following, with 
respect to the operations of the Athenian fleets: d\Xa te éxaxovy mepuTdéovtes Kai és 
MeOdvny k.t.A.—edjour thy yhv ert Svo hyépas.—mapamhevoavres ert GAda ywpia edyjour. 
Thuc. ii. 25. ddexdpevoe és "EmtOavpov érepov tijs yns thy mwodAny.—€repov THY TE 
Tpot€yvida yay kat rhv ‘Adidda Kai tiv “Eppiovida.—adixorro és Tpactas, kai THs Te yns 
éreuov Kal ad’td To méAtopa etAov Kai éndpOnaav. Id. 56. mapamdcovoa ai vyes THs 
Aakovixhs Ta erOaddoora yopia érdpOnoar. iii. 7. riy meprouxidaatrdr [rOv Aaxedatpovior | 
ropbotoa. Id. 16. %rdeveay és re ’Acivny kai "EXos kai ra TAEioTa Tey epi Oaracoay 
Kat dnoBdoets mrovovpevor edjovy Thy yqv tpépas padduota émrd. iv. 54, The Laconian 
farmers would never be safe from these sudden and unexpected forays ; whilst the 


Athenians would be sure to hear of the gathering Peloponnesian host long before 
it crossed their frontier and commenced its work of devastation. 
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who were in any way connected with the captives, with a personal interest 
in the restoration of Peace. Henceforth the one idea of the Lacedaemonian 
Government was to get rid of the War, and recover the captives. 
Embassy after embassy was sent, to solicit peace from Athens: embassy 
after embassy returned, to report that no peace could be obtained. The 
Athenians declared that, if a Spartan army again crossed the borders of 
Attica, the captives should at once be led out to execution; and having 
thus secured immunity for their own country, they proceeded to assail and 
ravage the coasts of Peloponnesus more incessantly and more system- 
atically than ever. Towards the close of the eighth year of the War we 
find Athens the undisputed mistress of the seas ; her triremes infesting the 
whole Peloponnesian seaboard; her garrisons established in stronghoids 
commanding the peninsula on every side, at Nisaea, Methone, Cythera, 
Pylus. We find peaceful Laconian towns surprised and sacked by her 
flying detachments; the Aeginetans pursued into their Laconian asylum, 
and massacred to a man; the Messenians, the deadliest enemies of the 
Spartan name, firmly planted at Pylus; the Helots deserting in numbers ; 
Ionian trophies erected on the very soil of Laconia itself ; and the scattered 
Spartan garrisons unable successfully to cope with their nimble and 
ubiquitous adversaries. No wonder that the Lacedaemonians were dis- 
tressed and bewildered, when they found themselves 1 hemmed in on every 
side by a system of warfare so novel and unexpected: whilst ther own 
prestige had suffered, and their high position been perceptibly lowered, 
even amongst their own allies. 

In this strait a diversion was made in their favour by the brilliant 
exploits of Brasidas towards the close of the eighth year of the War. 
Throwing himself boldly into the midst of the Athenian dependencies on 
the north-west shores of the Aegean, he detached city after city from the 
Athenian empire, as much by his wise and conciliatory policy, his winning 
and attractive character, and the confidence which his presence everywhere 
inspired, as by his consummate military skill. But his countrymen, 


1 In the 55thchapter of his fourth Book, Thucydides paints in very forciblelanguage 
the anxiety and humiliation of the Spartans. 
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ToA€uwov Statovtiwy ameipo.', were unable to appreciate his schemes and 
combinations, which passed far beyond the contracted horizon of their own 
narrow political traditions: it was mainly as affording an outlet for their 
discontented and unoccupied soldiery, and as drawing out of the country 
the most daring, and therefore the most dangerous, of the Helots, that 
they had originally encouraged, or rather, perhaps, acquiesced in, his 
adventurous enterprise: and his unlooked-for success was welcomed, not 
for its own sake, but because it seemed to open a prospect of at length 
recovering the Sphacterian captives. And hence it was that they were 
unwilling to rely too much on the chances of war. Successes so easily 
obtained might perhaps be as easily lost: Perdiccas, who had originally 
invited their troops, had fallen off again to the Athenian alliance: 
the passage through Thessaly was barred to reinforcements: and the 
Spartans were eager to conclude a Peace while yet they had a fair 
equivalent to offer in exchange for the captives. 

There was yet another circumstance which rendered the Spartan 
Government peculiarly anxious at this moment to be at peace with 
Athens. Their treaty with Argos, which had lasted for thirty years, 
was on the eve of expiring, and grave apprehensions were entertained lest 
the Argives were preparing to seize the opportunity of regaining, with 
the assistance of Athens, their old traditionary predominance amongst the 
Dorians of the Peloponnesus. 

The ATHENIANS, on their part, were equally desirous of effecting a 
termination of hostilities. They had nothing to gain from the War, 
which had, in fact, been forced upon them, and in which the struggle on 
their side had been commenced merely to maintain, and not to extend, 
their existing empire. At the first their hope had only been that they 
might come out of the conflict with undiminished power and importance : 
they had entered upon it with undisguised reluctance, and, indeed, a large 
and powerful party had always been opposed to its continuance. And the 
War had, from the outset, entailed upon them great and peculiar sacrifices, 
The surrender of all the local institutions and country homes to which they, 

* Thue. i. 141. 
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beyond all other Hellenic peoples, had from time immemorial been devotedly 
attached : the spectacle which met their eyes, as they gazed from their city 
walls, of a rude and hostile soldiery pillaging their farms and vineyards, 
hacking down their olives and fig-trees, and destroying all that they held 
most dear: the exchange of the ease and freedom, the thousand pleasures 
of a country life for stifling huts and cells, or rather for any hastily 
extemporized shelter which they could find or construct (for there were no 
roofs to accommodate the multitudes which kept pressing into the city): 
and above all, the appalling visitation of the Pestilence which burst forth 
with unprecedented fury amidst these overcrowded immigrants, cooped and 
penned together in their miserable dwellings, so that “‘ they died like sheep,” 
says the historian, “ corpses piled on corpses about the wells, and in the open 
spaces of the city”: such were to Athens the immediate results of the 
declaration of War. Her spirit sank before these accumulated calamities, 
and she attempted to open negotiations for Peace. But her offers were 
rejected: and stricken by disease, not only in the city but also in her fleets 
and armies, she was compelled to carry on the War with an impoverished 
treasury and a desponding population. Her energy, however, remained 
unabated : and gradually the pestilence wore itself out ; the Peloponnesian, 
invasions lost, by repetition, much of their terrors ; and the Athenians, at 
length, found their gallantry and perseverance rewarded by a series of 
successes, culminating in that great and astonishing event—the capture 
of the Spartan troops upon the islet of Sphacteria. 

The surrender of a Spartan army, an event unprecedented in History, 
created a profound sensation throughout Hellas, and seems to have 
stimulated to a prodigious degree the hopes and aspirations of Athens ; her 
ambition began to take a wider flight (ueu(dvwv dpéyovro)*: and whereas 
she had hitherto sought merely to maintain and secure her maritime 
empire, she appears now for the moment to have conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing her supremacy over the Hellenic race as well by land as by sea. 

An invasion of Boeotia was the natural stepping-stone to the accom- 
plishment of these high designs. It was not the first time that Athens 

1 Thue, iv. 21, 41. 
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had cast a longing eye upon those rich pasturages, those lakes and plains 
swarming with fish and fowl; and she had on one occasion succeeded in 
acquiring, and actually maintained for nearly ten years, an ascendancy over 
the whole Boeotian territory. The Boeotians, always inert and sluggish, 
had never attempted to retaliate: they were content to repel, as best 
they might, the efforts made for their subjugation, and never thought of 
overstepping their own frontiers to carry on an aggressive warfare against 
their active and enterprising enemy. And the Athenians, therefore, now 
proposed, by a vigorous attempt, to reduce Boeotia wholly beneath their 
influence and control. But their scheme, however well conceived, was ill 
carried into execution ; the various detachments failed to co-operate with 
each other, and the ambitious hopes of Athens were at once dashed to 
the ground by the signal overthrow which the Boeotians gave to the whole 
Athenian army among the deep! ravines and sloping shrub-covered hills 
over which the modern traveller passes as he journeys from Delium to 
Oropus. All the military forces of Athens (excepting such as were at the 
moment actually engaged on foreign service) seem to have been present 
on that fatal field: and all were overcome and borne down by the sturdy 
Boeotians, whose habit of gross and heavy eating (ddy@ayia) ? dulled, in- 


1 «We begin to ascend over wild and uncultivated hills, overgrown with low 
shrubs, and broken into deep furrows by the torrents which plough their way from 
the higher mountains on our right in their course into the sea. It was an evening 
in this season, at the beginning of winter, when the battle of Delium was fought. 
It took place at about a mile to the south of the village from which it was named. 
One of these sloping hills (Addos) covered the Boeotian forces from the sight of 
their Athenian antagonists. These abrupt gullies (pvaxes) channelled in the soil 
by the autumnal rain impeded the conflict of the two armies.”—Wordsworth’s 
‘¢ Athens and Attica,” chap. i. 

2 robs yap Bowwrovs pas of ’Atrixol kal mayeis Kal dvaOnrous Kai nALOious pdduora 
dia ras adnhaylas mpoonyspevoy, says Plutarch of Chaeronea, De Hsu Carnium, i. 6. 4. 
Athenaeus, x, chap. 11, collects a multitude of passages bearing on the voracity of the 
Boeotians : kai €6vn dé da eis wodvphayiay ékop@deiro’ ws TO Botwrdv. EvBovdos yooy 
év Apribryn dyot, 

Toveiy pev Gppes kal payely par’ dvdpirot 
kat Kaprephoat’ Tol 8 AOnvator Aéyev 
kat pupa paryenev® Toi 5 OnBaior péya. 
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deed, their mental faculties; but endowed their bodies with a weight and 
strength which rendered them almost irresistible in the push of shields 
(GOopds donidwv) with which Hellenic armies closed. Delium was the 
grave of those splendid hopes to which Sphacteria had given birth. So 
great and irreparable an overthrow not only? destroyed the newly-gained 
reputation of the Athenian arms, but seems also to have given rise for the 
first time to painful and distressing apprehensions at Athens?, lest the 
Boeotians, flushed with success, should throw off the singular reluctance 
which they had hitherto always displayed to cross their own frontier (and 
which had even wellnigh withheld them from attacking the invading 
Athenian host on that border-land whereon the battie of Delium was fought) 
and should lead their victorious forces into the defenceless fields of Attica. 
And it would seem that the Athenian army became, to a certain extent, 
demoralized ° by its defeat, and lost those habits of obedience and discipline 
which still distinguished the efficient and well-trained Athenian navy. 
kat ev Etporn, 
KTiCe Bowwrwy modu 
dvip@v aplotwy éobiev bv Hyepas. 
Kal ev “Love, 
otTw apddp égti Tovs TpdToUs Bowrios 
cor’ ovde Sectv@v, ws A€youe’, épmipmAarar. 
ev 0€ Képxo wn, | 
peTa TadTa OnBas RAGov, ob Tv vVXO GAnv 


7Hv O Apuepay Sernvover. 
And so on. 


1 rév ’AOnvaioy Katappovovpévory bia THv wept rd Andioy cvppopay.—Diod. Sic. xii, 
cap. 75. 

2 Xenophon records a very remarkable conversation, which must have taken place 
about this time, between Socrates and the younger Pericles, then one of the Athenian 
Generals. 6dpas, says Pericles, ére ad’ ob 7 re ctv Todpidn rev xWiwv év AcBadcia 
ouppopa éyévero, kat 7 pel’ “Iamoxpdrovs éri AnXio, €k TOUT@Y TEeTAaTElWoTAaL EY TOV 
’"AOnvaiovy Sd€a mpos tors Bowwrovs, emnptar dé rd trav OnBaiwy Ppdyvnya mpos rovs 
’AOnvaious ; Sore Bowwrot pev, of mpdcbev ovd’ ev rH Eavtav To\pavres "AOnvatots dvev 
AaxeSatpovioy re kat Tay GAXov TleAorovynciay avtirarrea Oat, viv amrethovow avtoi Kab’ 
Eavrous éuBarelv eis thy Arrixny’ ’AOnvaior dé, of wpdrepov, dre Bowwroi povo éyévovto, 
mopbodvres THY Bowwtiav, PoBovvrat pi) Borwrot dn@owor tHy ’AttiKny. Kati 6 Swxparns, 
GAN’ aicOdvopat perv, épn, raita ovtas éxovtra.— Xen. Mem. iii, cap. 5, §§ 4 and 5. 

3 In the Dialogue from which the foregoing note is taken, Pericles goes on to 
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A still heavier blow was awaiting the Athenians. Brasidas was in 
the midst of their invaluable possessions on the north-west coast of the 
Aegean: city after city was falling away to him, each wishmg to be the 
first to revolt; Acanthus, Stagirus, the great and important town of 
Amphipolis, Torone, Scione, Mende, were already in his hands; the whole 
fabric of their empire was shaken to its centre. The flower of the 
Athenian army was dispatched, under Cleon, to recapture Amphipolis ; 
but the troops were disorganized, the leader was incompetent, and they 
were totally routed under the walls of Amphipolis, almost without striking 
ablow. What effect this crushing defeat might have upon the Athenian 
allies, it was of course impossible to conjecture; and Athens began to 
repent that she had not, while yet on the vantage-ground of success, 
accepted the favourable terms which the Spartans had then been ready 
to give. 

Thucydides! tells us that the two chief obstacles to peace had been Cleon, 
the Athenian demagogue, and Brasidas, the Spartan general: Brasidas, 
because of the success and the glory which he was gaining in the War; 
Cleon, because in quiet times his malpractices would be more apparent and 
his calumnies less easily believed. It was, indeed, chiefly through the 
restless activity of Brasidas that the armistice for one year, which had been 
concluded in the spring of B.c. 423 (very shortly after the battle of 
Delium), had been rendered abortive; nor can we wonder if, with the 
brilliant career which was then opening before him, he strained every 
nerve to prevent its being closed by the ill-timed advent of Peace. The 
battle of Amphipolis removed both these obstacles: Cleon was slain by 


lament the absence of order and sound discipline in the Athenian commonwealth : 
e& av, says he, woAAy peév depia kal Kaxia tH médeu eucbverat, moAAy Oe ExOpa Kal picos 
GAX\jov rots trodiras eyyiyvera’ bv’ & eywye pada oBodpar det pan te peiCov | Gore 
dépey StyacOar kakov TH woAEt CupBy. Mnydapdas, ey 6 Saxparns, & Tepixdrers, ovtas 
NyoU aynkéot@ mrovnpia vooeiv "AOnvaiovs. ovxX 6pas ws eVrakrol cioty €v TOs vaUTtKOLSs ; 
...Todro yap rot, py [6 Tlepexdjs] kal Oavpacréy core rd TOUS pev TOLOvTOUS meLOapxeiv 
Tos ehecraot, Tous S€ bmXitas Kal rovs immeis, ot SoKovoe Kadoxayabia mpoKexpioba TaY 
TONTOY, aweieatarous elvat ravrov.— Ken. Mem. iii, cap. 5, §§ 17-19. 


1 Thue, v. 14-16. 
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a Myrcinian targeteer as he fled from the field of combat: Brasidas was 
one of the seven who fell on the Lacedaemonian side. 

And now arose throughout Hellas an earnest and impatient yearning 
after the Peace which, it was obvious, could not be long withheld?. So 
strong was the feeling that the War was about to determine, that hostili- 
ties were suspended by tacit consent, and the Spartan reinforcements, 
under Rhamphias, turned back from Thessaly of their own accord: 
partly, no doubt, for other reasons, but® “chiefly,” says Thucydides, 
“because they knew that, when they left Sparta, their Government was 


bent upon making a peace.” 
It was at this moment, when the prospect of the restoration of Peace 


to Hellas was the one great topic which engrossed all hearts and tongues, 
that Aristophanes composed the Comedy which, from its subject, he 
named “The Peace.” It was exhibited? at the great city Dionysia, in 
the archonship of Aleaeus, March, B.c. 421. And hardly had it been 


1 oi padtora mpoomodepovrtes TH eipyvn THs “EAAdSos Kiev Kai Bpacidas joay, Sv 6 
, “ 8 > , A , “~ A \ > ‘ > 7 “~ ‘A A ) , 
TONEMOS TOU MEY ATEKPUTTE THY KaKiay, TOU O€ THY apEeTHY EKOopEL, TH pEev yap aduKnaTwoY 
cad nv - iy 3 wn 
peyddov, To O€ KatopOwpdrav adoppas mapeixe. TovTwOY ody Gua TeTdVT@Y EV PaXN pla 
> \ ‘ bes ip 
mept “Apdimoduy, evOvs 6 Nixias wapadkaBwv rovs pey Srapriatas exmadat THs Eeipnyns 
‘ : us & 7AOnvai UKETL TO TOAEH@ OappovvTas, adorépous 8 otov exer 
Opeyopevous, TOUS nvaiovs ovKeTt TO TOAEY@ Eappodvras, aucorépous tov exNeAv- 
~ v > , 
pévovs kal mapaxaiévtas Exovoiws Tas yxeElpas, Empattey Oras eis tAlay ras mTodeLs 
ie a a , 9 
gcuvayayov, Kat Tous GAdovs "EXAnvas amadidkas KkakOv Kai avaravodpevos, BeBatoy ovra 
or 4 > S 3 
TO THS EvTVXias Gvopa mpos TOV avis ypdvoy TroLoiTo, TOUS peVv OvY Ev’mdpoUsS Kai mpEcBu- 
TEPOUS, Kal TOY yewpyOv TO TANOGOs adrdbev eipnuikoy eixev. .. . HOaY Ov TpdTEpPOY TeETrOLN- 
? 3 @ 
Hévot TLva mpos AAAHAOvS exexerpiay eviavatoy, €v n, GvYLdvTES Eis TAUTO Kai ‘yevdpevot TAAL 
iO , ee An \ A 4 ‘ > , > , > 40 A > , . 3 aN 
adeias Kat axoAns Kal mpos E€vovs Kal oixeiovs emiuEias, emdOovy Toy aplayToy Kal amoAEpov 
, € , N 3 a“ “~ 
Biov, nOéws pev dddvT@Y Ta TOLAdTA Yopav akovovres— 


KeioOw Sdpu por pirov dugimdéxey apaxvass, 


NOE Oe , “~ $ , ed A > > 2 , 3 4, > 
noéws O€ PEpYNpEevoe TOU eladvTOS, OTL TOUS EV Elpnvn KaOevOOYTas ov odAmtyyes, GAA 
ahextpudves adumvitovete AowWopodtvres ody Kal mpoBadrddpevor Tos éyovtas ws Tpis 
) , » 8 Xr 67 , A 4 a ? v4 A 4 3 SF 
evvea €Tn OtavroheunOnvar wémpwrat Tov médAEpov, eecO’ ovT@ meEpt TavTds eis dyous 
oupBaddAoptes, éroincavto tHy eipnvny.—Plutarch, Nicias, chap. 9. 

 padtora O€ amndOov eiddres rovs AaxeSatpovious, dre eEjecav, mpos THY elpnynv wadXov 
THY yvouny éxovras.—Thue. v. 18. 

? a J 2 

° ’Eviknoe r@ Spdpare 6 rointis émt dpyovros ’Adxatov, év doret.—Second Argument, 
infra, page xli. 

PEACE b 


ae 
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produced upon the stage, when the Peace of which it sang dawned upon 
the Hellenic world. The Peace of Nicias was concluded in March or 
April, B.c. 421, immediately after the great city Dionysia in the same 
archonship of Alcaeus?. It was no mere? five years’ truce, savouring of 
tar, and dockyards, and naval preparations—no mere ten years’ truce, 
savouring of intrigues and political combinations—not even a mere thirty 
years’ truce, to which the hopes of Aristophanes had, four winters earlier, 
been limited—it was a Peace for fifty years, a term of which few, who 
had served in the War, could reasonably expect to see the expiration. 

Almost immediately after the Peace, a defensive alliance was made 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and the prisoners on each 
side were released. 

So ended the first period of the Peloponnesian War, a period which, by 
way of distinction, was subsequently, from the King who led the Spartan 
armies at its commencement, called the Archidamian War. 


It is said in line 990 of this Play that the Athenians had for thirteen 
years been languishing for want of Peace. And it was, therefore, at one 
time contended by Paulmier and others that, inasmuch as the Pelopon- 
nesian War did not formally commence until the year B.c. 481, the Play 
could not have been written until the year B.c. 419 or 418. But this 
objection assumes that the peace between the Athenian Empire and the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy had remained undisturbed by any hostilities 
until the formal commencement of the Peloponnesian War: whereas, in 
truth, for a period of fully three years before the actual declaration of war 
on the part of the whole Confederacy, Athens had been incessantly 
coming into collision with some of its principal members. Not only had 
the Megarians, by a formal interdict, been excluded from all mtercourse 
with the Athenian empire; but the forces of Athens and Corinth had 


1 "Apye d€ trav omovdav—ev ’AOnvats dpywv *Adkaios, ’"EhadnBodt@vos pnvos exry 
bbivovros.—Atrat ai crovdal éyévovto tehevtavrTos Tov xEtwavos dua Apt, ek Arovvtioy 
evOvs ray dotixeyv.—Thue. v. 19, 20. 

2 Acharnians 188-200. 
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clashed in open and undisguised conflict, both on the east and on the west 
coasts of Hellas, at Potidaea on the one side and at Corcyra on the other. 
No less than ten States had taken part with Corinth in the first expedi- 
tion to Corcyra; and, when Athens actively interposed in favour of the 
Coreyraeans, it was felt on all sides that the War was virtually begun. 
The period which intervened before the Peloponnesian Confederacy, as 
a whole, could be set in motion against Athens was anything but a period 
of peace and tranquillity. Thucydides! clearly regarded it as a mere 
prelude to the more formal War: a season of trouble and uneasiness, 
of broken treaties, of complaints and recriminations, of wars and rumours 
of wars: the skirmishing which preceded the actual conflict of the great 
Hellenic powers. 

It is, therefore, strictly accurate to say that in the year B.c. 421 the 
Athenians had for thirteen years been deprived of the blessings of Peace: 
nor is there any real contradiction, as has been alleged by some, between 
such a statement as this, and those contained in the Acharnians and 
the Knights?. 7ere the poet is referring to events—the exclusion of 
the products of Boeotia from the Athenian market, and the flocking of the 
country population into Athens—which happen to have been almost 
exactly coincident in date with the formal commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. J/ere he is speaking of a state of conflict and disquietude 


1 Thucydides describes the origin of the War in the following manner : f#péavro 
avrod ’AOnvaio: kal TeXorrovynotot AVGavTes Tas TplakovrovTets orrovdds : and then referring 
to the Corcyraean and Potidaean conflicts, he adds that they were ostensibly the 
causes ad’ ay Avaavtes Tas omovdds és Tov WéAEMLOY KaTéaTHoav.—i. 23. So in chap. 66, 
distinguishing between the Corinthians and the entirety of the Confederacy, he 
says that the Athenians and Corinthians were openly warring against each other, 
aro TOU mpopavods éudxovro’ ov pévro G ye wodEepds mw EvvEeppwyel, GAN rt avakw@yxy 
nv idia yap Tatra of Kopivéto érpagav. And at the close of the first book he 
describes this preliminary period as a orovddy Evyyvuts kat mpdgaats Tov moAEpety. 

2 In Acharnians 890 (8,c. 425) the speaker welcomes a Copaic eel, after a six 
years absence. In Knights 793 (3.c. 424) the year then current is spoken of as 
the eighth year that the populace had been dwelling in tubs, and turrets, and 
crannies, 
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which had existed for a considerable period prior to such formal com- 
mencement, 

The correct view was ably and successfully maintained by Petit’, 
Gray, and others. And the controversy is now set at rest, and the date 
of the Play fixed for the year B.c. 421, by the discovery of the valuable 
chronological notice which forms the concluding portion of the Second 
Argument (infra, page xli), and which was first transcribed by Bekker 
from the Venetian MS., and published in the year 1829. The last 
distinguished supporter of Paulmier’s theory was Mr. Fynes Clinton, in 
his “ Fasti Hellenici,” and he, in the Compendium published shortly before 
his death, acknowledged his error and adopted the correct date. And, 
‘indeed, it is surprising that any doubt should ever have been entertained 
on the subject. The entire Play would have been an anachronism in 
any other year. Not only do all the incidental historical notices scattered 
throughout the scenes, the various circumstances of the several Hellenic 
peoples, and the motives by which they were respectively actuated in the 
negotiations for Peace, accord with this epoch, and with none other: not 
only does the general tone of thought suit no other period of the War : 
but the cardinal historical fact on which the Play itself is founded 
absolutely excludes the possibility of any other date. Brasidas and Cleon 
were dead (they died in the summer of B.c. 422): the Peace was not yet’ 
made (it was made in the spring of B.c. 421). 


“The Peace”’ is, in my judgement, the tamest * and (if the expression 


1 See Petit’s Miscellanea, i, chap. viii. His arguments are extracted in Kuster’s 
Aristophanes, i, p. 333. See also Gray’s Works, ii, p. 150. 

* It is right to observe that this is by no means the universal opinion. ‘‘ Sum- 
mam hilaritatem,” says C. F. Ranke (de Vita Aristoph. § 8), ‘‘a primo initio usque 
ad finem spectantium animos occupasse credibile est.” ‘‘ Quam dulce putas risisse 
Athenienses,” asks Richter (Prolegomena, p. 4), ‘‘ Lacedaemoniorum reliquarumque 
civitatum legatos, hospitem quemque ac peregrinum, cunctos scilicet Jamjam pacem 
gustantes, quum audirent Lacedaemonios quidem laudari tanquam viros propositi 
tenaces, €Axovras aydpuxas, reliquos contra, Argivos, Boeotos, miseros praesertim 
Megarenses, increpari accusarique tanquam pigros vel perfidos? quam risisse porro 
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is allowable) the most un-Aristophanic of all the extant Comedies of 
Aristophanes. It has little of the inexhaustible merriment, the exuberant 
vivacity, of his other Plays; and still less of that keen satire, that 
exquisite wit, that occasional sublimity of sentiment, that grace and 
elegance of thought and diction, which render his great masterpieces 
such unrivalled combinations of almost every poetical excellence. The 
plot is loose and disjointed; an important part of the Parabasis is 
repeated from one of his earlier plays; and the production of a colossal 
image of Peace is a somewhat clumsy and inelegant device, and, as such, 
was justly assailed with ridicule by his able and witty antagonists 1, 
Eupolis and the comedian Plato. | 

Yet the Play is not without its own special and characteristic excel- 
lences. Its very defects were in some degree occasioned by the all- 
absorbing importance, at the moment, of the subject with which it was 
dealing ; and by the strong and earnest feelings which that subject was 
everywhere calling forth. It was the gravity of the crisis in which and 
for which the Play was written, which, to a certain extent, dulled the 
vivacity and cramped the vigour of the great comedian. For years he 
had been labouring in furtherance of peace, and in opposition to the 
turbulent policy of Cleon; and now that Cleon was no more, the eager 
anxiety with which men looked for the restoration of peace and goodwill 
among the Hellenic peoples was almost too serious and too real for the 
lighthearted raillery and ridicule in which, at all other times, Aristo- 
phanes loved to indulge. 

The Play breathes throughout a genuine appreciation of, and desire 
for, the enjoyments of rural life ; a yearning such as all true countrymen, 
pent within the limits of a great city, must at times experience for “the 
fragrance of their old paternal fields.” Few country scenes of antiquity 
have received more hearty commendation, in modern times, than the 
plausuque probasse, quum viderent pacis res, pio quidem sed supra modum hilar1 
et petulanti animo, vota sacraque fieri ?” 

1 kop@deirar [6 "Apioropavns] ore Kat rd THs Elpnyns Kodoootxoy e€jpey ayahua’ 
Evrodts Adrodiko, WAdrev Nixats.—Schol. on Plato’s Apology, 19 C. 
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second instalment of the Parabasis of this Play; ‘ou lon respire,” says 
M. Pierron, “une des plus fraiches senteurs de la campagne.” ‘ Je 
demande,” asks M. Fallex, “s'il y a rien de plus gracieux que les scénes 
ravissantes de la Pai, d’oi s’exhale je ne sais quel parfum d’idylle 
antique.”? 1 

And the Play abounds also, like all the writings of Aristophanes, with 
genuine kindly Panhellenic sentiments, occasionally rising, amidst all the 
burlesque with which they are surrounded, into a strain of almost solemn 
and pathetic dignity, as in that beautiful address to Peace which may be 
called the Consecration hymn. 

It is a serious defect in the constitution of the plot that the Play 
naturally divides itself into two distinct sections, differing from each 
other in purpose, in character, and even in locality. The first half of the 
Play represents the Recovery of Peace from the celestial abodes: the 
second exhibits the festivities and social enjoyments which welcome her 
restoration to the earth. The Parabasis separates the two sections. 

The first half of the Play, at times, almost assumes the character of 
a didactic historical poem, and becomes a most interesting supplement to 
and illustration of the graver history of the Peloponnesian War. The 
harmony which exists in all substantial points between the statements of 
Aristophanes and those of Thucydides is only rendered more valuable 
from the circumstance that the writers are regarding the same events 
from totally different points of view. The historian records accomplished 
events : the poet, for a moment, lifts the veil and gives us a glance at 
the same events whilst yet in the process of accomplishment, an instan- 
taneous but complete and vivid glimpse of the underlying forces, of the 


1 Thédtre d’Aristophane par Eugene Fallex, vol. i, pp. 6, 254. I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. Fallex (who has translated 
many passages of Aristophanes with the accuracy of a scholar and with the elegance 
and vivacity which befit a countryman of Moliére) for the extremely kind and 
courteous manner in which he permitted me to enrich this volume with the scenes 
which he has translated from the Peace in his charming little work. I must also 


thank Dean Milman for allowing me to cite in the Appendix his version of the 
Parabasis. 
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hopes, the fears, the suspicions, the doubts, the rivalries, which were 
co-operating in their formation. The poet writes of the ever-shifting 
panorama before his eyes, whilst the waves are yet in motion, the wind 
perpetually changing, and it is all uncertain what the results may be. 
The historian records the results when they have passed into the 
irrevocable domain of fact, when the winds are laid, and the waves have 
again settled down into a state of calm and motionless tranquillity. So 
much the more striking is the accord which we everywhere find between 
the light offhand touches of Aristophanes, and the well-considered judge- 
ments of Thucydides; and that, not merely when they are treating of 
actual events, or estimating the conduct and character of individuals, but 
also when they are tracing the various dispositions and tendencies of the 
several Hellenic States. 

The historical portion of the Play terminates with the commencement 
of the Parabasis: the social scenes which follow, though censured? as not 
directly advancing the action of the piece, yet exhibit much more of that 
genial and mirthful pleasantry, which is one distinguishing characteristic 
of Aristophanic Comedy. 


“The Peace” of Aristophanes was placed second at the Great Dionysia: 
the prize was awarded to “The Flatterers” (KéAaxes) of Eupolis, and 
“The Clansmen ” (®paropes) of Leucon was placed third. 

The Flatterers of Eupolis? appears to have fully deserved the victory 
which it obtained. It was one of those vigorous outbursts of bitter 
indignant satire for which that great poet was distinguished among his 
contemporaries : its object being Callias, the brother-in-law of Alcibiades, 
and the wealthiest Athenian of his day, a voluptuary who squandered his 
colossal fortunes with profuse and reckless extravagance upon every 
kind of luxury and sensual pleasure, and who was attended wherever he 


1 Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art ; Miiller, Literature of Greece. 

* See Meineke, Hist. Crit. i. 180-7; Fragm. Com. ii. 484-98 ; v. Ixxviii. See 
also Schneider’s Dissertation de Convivii Xenophontei tempore, personis, et 
argumento, . 
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went by a crowd?! of fawning sophists, poets, rhetoricians, and other 
sycophants and parasites. These formed the Chorus of the Play, and 
were described as men whom neither fire nor sword could keep from their 
patron’s table?. Meineke cites from Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xx, section 7) 
the statement that KadAlay év Atovuctous exwpdder Edrodus, idudtyny avdpa 
éy cupmoctos KoAakevdpevov, Sov THs KoAakelas TO GOAov Hy KUALKES Kal 
éraipar cat dAAat ramewal kal dvdpaTodaders jdovat, and refers. to this 
practice the nineteenth fragment of the Play— 

dopovow aprdfovot €k Ths oikias 

TO xpvalov, Tapyupia mropOetra. 
The Comedy was much esteemed by ancient critics, and more than thirty 
fragments of it have survived to our own times. 

Little is known of the dramatic writings of Leucon. Meineke ® cites 
but three quotations from, or rather perhaps references to, his comedies ; 
and all three belong to this play of the Clansmen. 

In one point the three Comedies seem to have concurred: the Flatterers, 
the Peace, the Clansmen alike contained an attack upon the greedy and 
fawning character of the tragedian * Melanthius. | 


The first of the Arguments prefixed to this Play contains the following 
statement :—‘ Aristophanes is said in the didascaliae to have exhibited 
an Eipjvn on two® distinct occasions: it is uncertain, therefore, says 
Eratosthenes, whether he exhibited the same Play a second time, or 
produced another which has not come down to us. Crates, however, 


1 Hven Gorgias, Prodicus, and Protagoras are said to have swelled his train of 
tlatterers, and the latter was certainly lashed by Hupolis in the Kévakes. 

2 obs ov mip, ov aidnpos, ovdé xadkds elpyet py oiray emi Seimvov.—Fragm. iil. 
Meineke. 

3 See Meineke, Hist. Crit. 1. 217; Fragm. Com. ii. 749. 
- * Aristophanes assails him in the Peace 801-18 and 1009-1015. On the former 
passage the Scholiast says Kai woAv padXopv ev rots KéAakw Evrodts abrov as xivardov 
deaBadXer kat koAaka : whilst Athenaeus viii, chap. 30, speaking of Melanthius, tells 
us, Kap@dodvor O° adroy emi diodayia Acixav ev Ppdropow, ‘Apiotopdyns ev Eipnvy, 
epexparns év Ilerddy* év b€ trois ‘lyOvow “Apyurmos ro Spdpatt ws diopdyoy dnoas 
mapadidwor tots iyOvoty avriBpmOnodpevov. 

5 Sis, as I venture to correct the Argument. See the note infra, p. xxxvili, 
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recognized two plays, writing thus: az al/ events in the Acharnians, or in 
the Babylonians, or in the second Peace. And, indeed, there are many 
scattered passages cited as from the Peace which are not to be found in 
the existing Play.” 

This is, I believe, the only passage in the whole range of ancient 
literature in which any allusion is made to a second Play of the same 
name as the present: and on this passage we may fairly make the 

following observations :— 


(1). That beyond twice recording the success ’Apioropavovs Elpiyn, 
the didascaliae would probably give no information on the subject. 

(2). That the writer of the Argument had certainly never seen any 
second Peace. 

(3). That Eratosthenes had certainly never seen any second Peace, and 
had no grounds, excepting such as were furnished by the entries in the 
didascaliae, for suspecting that such a Play had ever in fact existed. 

(4). That the language attributed to Crates does not by any means 
necessarily imply that he had ever seen any second Peace ; and, indeed, 
it is highly improbable that he should have been acquainted with a Play, 
the very existence of which had escaped the investigation of so learned 
and industrious a student as Eratosthenes. 

(5). That the passages to which the author of the Argument refers 
must have been invariably cited as from the Peace simpliciter, and cannot 
in any instance have been cited as from the second Peace ¢o0 nomine. 

(6). That the old grammarians, citing passages from memory, are 
constantly referring them to the wrong play; and therefore the mere 
fact that passages, cited as from the Peace, are not to be found in the 
existing Play, raises little or no presumption of the existence of another 
play of that name. 


The fragments of Aristophanes have been collected by Canter, 
Coddaeus, Brunck, Dindorf, and Bergk?. Their united researches have 


1 The collection of Aristophanic fragments contained in Meineke’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graecorum was contributed by Theodore Bergk. 
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brought together six passages only cited as from the Peace, and not 
found in the existing Play. Of these six fragments, one is from Pollux, 
one from Stobaeus, one from Suidas, and the remaining three from 
Eustathius. The earliest of these writers lived centuries after the time 
of Eratosthenes ; and it is very unlikely that they should have seen the play 
which the research of that great scholar was unable to discover: and 
even had they done so, it is absolutely incredible that after the doubts 
expressed by Eratosthenes (with whose works they were well acquainted) 
they should have invariably spoken of it simply as the Peace, without 
ever in any way distinguishing it from the more celebrated Play of that 
name, which had always been well and familiarly known. 
Let us now examine seriatim the six passages in question :— 


I. 

The first is found in Pollux x, Segm. 188, where it is said, “Ev yodv ty 

’Apioropdvovs | Elpyvn yéypamrar| 
tiv © dowida 
ériOnua to Ppéate mapdbes evOEws. 

The words Eipjvyn yéypanrar are omitted in some of the MSS. of 
Pollux ; and whether they are due to Pollux himself or to some copyist, 
it is, I think, highly probable that the reference intended is to the 
existing Play, the writer recollecting that, towards the close of the 
Comedy, Trygaeus does in truth recommend the conversion of the shield 
to certain domestic purposes, though a well-cover is not among them. 


II. 
Stobaeus (Florilegium, Tit. Ivi, ed. Gaisford) cites the two following 
passages in commendation of the art of husbandry :— 
(1) ’Aptoropdvous Eipnyns. 
A. Tots raow avOpmroiow eipnyns pidns 
mrt} Tpopos, Tapia, wuvepyos, EmiTpoTos, 
dvydrnp, aden’ wavra TabT €xpHTO pot. 
B. Sot & dvopa 8) ri €or; A. 6, te; Tewpyia. 
(2) & wobewy rois Sikators Kat yepyots NpEepa, 
dopevds o° Sav mpoceumreivy BovAouat Tas apreédovs. 
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The second passage is vv. 556, 557, of the existing Play. And it has 
been suggested with great probability that the heading ’Apsoroddvovs 
Elpynvys has been accidentally misplaced, “qui plurimorum,” says Dindorf }, 
“in Stobaeo fons errorum fuit,” and that the first passage is really taken 
from the Tewpyot (Farmers) of Aristophanes. 


IIT. 


The next passage is gleaned from Suidas, who explains ryjpepos to be 
6 onuepwds’ Kal éore TeTaypevoy emt odparos. TO b& THyEpoy emt ypdvov 
Ad€yetat, kal ev Eipnvy 

"Ia AakeOaipoy ri dpa Troinoet (meioer) THLEpA 5 
Here we can fortunately at once detect and rectify the error; for Suidas 
is but transcribing the Scholiast on Clouds, 699, where the line 1s cited 
as being not év Eipijyn but év ‘Odxdow (a play of a kindred character, see 
the second Argument infra, p. xli), The transcriber was no doubt misled 
from thinking of the exclamations of War in lines 248, &c., of this play. 


IV. 


EKustathius, Comment. on I]. x. 249, speaking of the word dvetv, says 
dnrot 76 mriccev as “Apiotopavys ev Elpyyyn dndot. The word dvety or 
aivety does not occur in the Peace, but it seems to have been used in the 
Tewpyot. See Bergk’s note on Fragm. ix of the Tewpyol in Meineke’s 
collection. 


V. 


In the same Commentary, xxiii. 128, Eustathius, explaining the word 
girv, says Sndrot purdv 7 PiTevpa, os ’Apiotopdyys ev Eipyyyn. T1dbev ro 
girv; ti Td yévos; ris 7 omopa; This would seem to bea correct reference 
to line 1164 of the present Play; the verse which follows in Eustathius 
being cited from some other play, the name of which has accidentally 
dropped out. 


1 De Aristophanis Fabularum numero et nominibus, vol. ii, p. 505. See, 
however, Ranke’s larger treatise, de Vita Aristophanis, Lipsiae, 1846, sec. 28. 
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VI. 

In the Commentary on Od. vii, 120, Eustathius says, “Apiorodduns év 
Eipyvn cepvivev tas “AOjvas, paptupet ws Sunvekets exet at dmGpar. This 
is certainly an error: Eustathius should have said év “Qpats, not év 
Eipnvyn. “Ori ev rats “Adjnvais dunvexets oav at dn@par Tacat, paptupel 
"Aptcropdyys év “Qpats, says Athenaeus xiv, chap. 68. See also Id. ix, 
chap. 141. Even Bergk? admits that this passage cannot be claimed for 
the second Eipjvn. Indeed, it is simply meredible that Eustathius, who 
flourished in the twelfth century after Christ, should be familiarly citing 
under the name of the Peace, that comedy of which the vast research and 
prodigious learning of Hratosthenes could in the third century defore 
Christ: detect no traces whatever. 

On the whole, therefore, we must, I think, come to the conclusion that 
if any such play as the second Eipyjvy ever existed, it had ceased to exist, 
at all events under that name, before the time of Eratosthenes, and we 
have no more materials than he had for deciding what was the exact 
meaning of that entry in the didascaliae whereby it appeared that 
Aristophanes had, on two distinct occasions, exhibited a Comedy under 
the name of the Peace. Did he exhibit the same play twice? or did he 
really write a second Play of that name ? 

Any answer which we may give to these questions must, of course, be 
of a purely conjectural character; but to me it seems extremely im- 
probable that the present Play should have been produced on the stage a 
second time. It was written for the particular crisis which was occurring 
in B.C. 421, and would have lost all its point and piquancy when repeated 
on any subsequent occasion. Moreover it did not pretend to any very 
special merits, was not ereatly successful at its first appearance, and had 
been made a subject of ridicule by the poet’s contemporaries. On the 
other hand, it is in no way improbable that Aristophanes should, at some 
later epoch, have endeavoured to work out in a happier vein and with 

1 The passage referred to is that of which the two first lines are cited and 


translated in my note on line 577 of this Play. 
2 Meineke, Com. Fragm. ii. 984. 
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improved execution the general conception embodied in this Comedy, 
omitting the devices which had been censured for their extravagance or 
impropriety, and adapting the incidents of the drama to the altered 
circumstances of the times. And if he retained his Xopés yewpydv, he 
would be likely enough to have followed his usual practice of naming the 
Play from the Chorus (as is the case in eight out of his eleven extant 
comedies), so that the second Eipyjvn would, for distinction’s sake, be also 
called the Pewpyol, or the Farmers. And since we know that Aristophanes? 
did ‘in fact write a comedy under that name, and since the fragments 
of it which still remain do in fact bear in many points a singularly 
close resemblance to the Play before us, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the conjecture (and, of course, it 1s merely a conjecture) that the 
Play, which when acted bore the same name as the present, is that which 
was afterwards called by the distinctive appellation of the Tewpyot. 
Fritzsche, in one? of those instructive Aristophanic tracts in which he 
was accustomed to pour out upon every subject which came in his way 


7 Plutarch (Nicias, chap. 8), speaking of the affair at Pylus, says that the conduct 
of Nicias in yielding the command of the army to Cleon was made the subject of much 
censure, and he adds, cxonre: & atréy eis Tatra madw ’Apiotropdyyns ev ev “Oprow 
oUTw Tas héyov— 

Kat pry pa toy A’ ovyl vuaTacev y’ Ere 
cpa ‘otiv hpiv obde pedAdAonnav.— (639, 640.) 
év O€ Tewpyois ratra ypapoav— 
(A). "EO€Aw yewpyeiy. (B). «fra Tis oe KwAVEL ; 
(A). ‘Yuets. ered Sidwye xurtas Spay pas 
éav pe TOV Apxav APATE. (B). Sexdpueda' 
Siox iA yap cio ody Tais Nixiov. 
From this passage Siivern (Essay on the I'jpas, p. 172 in Hamilton’s translation) and 
Bergk (Meineke, Com. Fragm. ii. 985) infer that the Tewpyot ‘must have been exhibited 
about the time of the Knights.” But it would surely have been more reasonable to 
infer that it was exhibited about the sametime as the Birds. And in fact I believe 
that in both plays Aristophanes is primarily referring to the extreme backwardness 
and reluctance displayed by Nicias in regard not to the Sphacterian enterprise, but 
to the Sicilian expedition. Such, at all events, is the explanation given of the lines 
in the Birds by the Scholiast there, by Suidas, and by all the commentators of 
authority. This would place the Pewpyoi about seven years later than the Peace. 
_? De Daetalensibus Aristophanis Commentatio, Lipsiae, 1831, p. 131, note 71. 
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a copious flood of learning and acuteness, not always guided by sound 
judgement, made the following observations on the fourth of the 
above-mentioned passages :—“ EHustathius de aivew disserens p. 801 
dnAot 6€ TO mriccew Inquit ws ’Apioroparns év Eipnvy dynrot. Etiam hic 
locus Bruncki Dindorfiique! praeclaram diligentiam latuit, Pertinet ad 
hexametrum (Pollux x. 187) quem jam Brunckius e Tewpyots exemptum 
esse intellexit M7 wot "A@nvaiovs atvert’ 7) fodyol EvovTat. Nimirum 
jam veteres eam Comici fabulam quae plerumque Tewpyoi appellatur, 
Eipjyys etiam nomine inscripserunt, Eustathius ipse p. 1291, Crates, 
Stobaeus, Pollux. Verissime. Htenim Tewpyol fabula nihil aliud fuit 
quam Pacis ejus quae aetatem tulit editio altera, id quod mox alibi certis 
argumentis demonstrabo.” I am not aware that Fritzsche ever resumed 
this hastily conceived idea, or fulfilled the promise which he made at the 
close of the foregoing passage. And Bergk, although in his treatise? on 
the Remains of the Old Comedy he was inclined to adopt the idea, yet 
subsequently, in his Collection® of Aristophanic fragments, treated it as 
altogether without foundation. To me it seems in the highest degree 
improbable that the grammarians in question should have zntentionally 
cited the Tewpyol, as Fritzsche supposes them to have done, under the 
simple name of the Peace: I believe that it was by a mere unintentional 





oversight that the six passages, which we have been considering, were 
attributed to the Peace, and that the Peace from which they were supposed 
to come was, in fact, the existing Comedy of that name. But I think it 
not unlikely that Aristophanes did write a second Play on the same subject, 
which was acted under thesame name; but which, long before the time of 


1 The reader must understand that from Fritzsche’s pen a compliment to Dindorf 
is merely ironical, His usual language as regards Dindorf constantly transgresses 
the limits of courteous criticism. Thus, in his note to Thesm, 225, complaining that 
Dindorf had omitted line 273 of the Peace (‘‘ optimum senarium dummodo senten- 
tiam intellexeris”), he adds, ‘‘Quod si ille in instituto persistens omnes poetarum 
Graecorum versus qui ei justo obscuriores videbuntur expunget, magnopere vereor 
ne postremo perexiguam partem quum reliquorum tum ipsius Aristophanis nobis 
relinquere cogatur.” 

2 De Reliquiis Comoediae Antiquae, p. 323. ’ Meineke, Com. Fragm. ii. 1066. 
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Eratosthenes, either was altogether lost, or had assumed and was passing 
under a different title ; and, if the latter view be correct, I know of no play 
with which we can so reasonably identify it as we can with the Tewpyol. 


Little or nothing has been done, since the commencement of this 
century, to assist in a right understanding of the Peace of Aristophanes. 
The notes of Bothe and Richter, the only two editors who have 
attempted at any length to explain it, are of very moderate value; and 
we are still for all practical purposes left to the old commentaries of 
Florent Chretien, Bergler, and Brunck. The Play has, however, largely 
participated in the general improvement of the Aristophanic text, which 
resulted from the collation of the Ravenna and Venetian MSS. 

In the present edition, the first complete edition of the Peace which 
has ever been published hy an Englishman, I have endeavoured to adhere 
more closely than has hitherto been done to the reading of those two 
excellent MSS. The various readings and conjectures are collected at 
the end of the Play ; whilst in the notes which are subjoined to the text, 
I have attempted to bring out the purpose and meaning of the poet, to 
illustrate the historical bearings of the Comedy, and to explain such 
phrases and passages as seemed to require an explanation, carefully dis- 
tinguishing, in every instance, whatever I have borrowed from previous 
writers. The translation, though generally literal, is not uniformly so: 
it is designed to be readable as a whole, without reference to the original 
Greek: and I have not hesitated to sacrifice strict verbal accuracy when- 
ever such a course seemed desirable for the carrying out of that primary 
object. The translation retains the anapaestic, trochaic, and iambic 
measures, the heroic hexameters, and the other familiar metres of the 
original. And in one instance, vv. 775-818, I have endeavoured to 
reproduce with exactness a more complicated Choral system, but the 
attempt was not so successful as to encourage a repetition. 


3, OLD SquaRE, Lincoxn’s Inn, 
September, 1866. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO THE PRESENT 
EDITION 


In 1866, when the first edition of this work was published, no Comedy 
of Aristophanes had received less attention than the present; but during 
the last half-century no Comedy has received more. Not only have there 
been twelve editions published, eight by English, and four by foreign, 
scholars; there have also been numerous separate dissertations and 
discussions, principally on the subject of the machinery employed, 
and the manner in which Trygaeus was transported from the earth 
to the Palace of Zeus in heaven. On this subject some very strange 
theories have been advanced. That Trygaeus was raised aloft by the 
machine called the crane, yépavos, 1s common ground. But one contends 
that after ascending to a certam height he is brought down again to his 
own house which has meanwhile been transformed into the house of Zeus. 
Another conceives that the house of Trygaeus is represented at one end of 
the stage, and the house of Zeus at the other, and that the crane lifts 
him up from his own house, swings him through the air and drops him 
at the house of Zeus. And others devise other equally strange and 
wonderful theories. They all unite in ignoring the ééorpa, a machine 
which seems to play in this Comedy a very similar part to that which it 
afterwards played in the Thesmophoriazusae. See the Commentary on 
Thesm. 277. In the latter Play the scene at the opening is laid before 
the house of Agathon, and so it continues until line 276 when by means 
of the é£éorpa the Thesmophorium is pushed forward, o6cirat td tepdz, 
and fills the entire stage, so that the house of Agathon with the original 
scene is completely blotted out, and does not reappear throughout the 
Play. Here the scene at the opening is laid before the house of Trygaeus 
and so it continues until line 173 when, Trygaeus having been hoisted up 
toa height sufficient for the action of the éfdo7pa,a large platform is pushed 
forward, ®Oeira1, underneath him so that he and his beetle at once find 
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themselves resting upon it. ‘This platform fills the entire stage, so that 
the house of Trygaeus with the origmal scene is completely blotted out, 
and does not reappear until after the Parabasis, when by the action of 
the éféorpa the platform is drawn in again, and the original house and 
scene become visible once more. The exclamation of Trygaeus to the 
ynxavorro.os, line 174, is occasioned by the action not of the crane, but of 
the éédorpa, the sudden protrusion of the great platform just underneath 
him being enough to alarm the most courageous man and beetle. This 
platform or upper stage, as it may be convenient to call it, is, as in the 
Thesmophoriazusae, of exactly similar dimensions to the original or lower 
stage, and has for its background the Palace of Zeus. Trygaeus and 
his beetle therefore, so soon as they rest upon it, are immediately in front 
of the Palace-doors, out of which come, first Hermes, and then War and 
his attendant. Henceforth, until the Parabasis, the action of the Play 
proceeds on this upper stage, and the original scene with the house of 
Trygaeus is alike out of sight and out of mind. It is here that War is 
preparing to pound all the Hellenic cities in his mighty mortar; here is 
the pit into which Peace has been cast; and out of which the Chorus, 
with the aid of Trygaeus and Hermes, at length succeed in bringing her 
once more to sight. The Chorus is composed exclusively of Attic 
(possibly even of Athmonian) farmers; for the notion that the Argives, 
Boeotians, Megarians, and Lamachus who are in turn upbraided for not 
giving due assistance to the work are actually represented in the theatre, 
either as forming part of the Chorus or as supernumeraries, is altogether 
fanciful and inadmissible. These farmers must pull by means of ropes 
falling from the upper stage to the orchestra, if indeed they really pull at 
all and are not rather here, as elsewhere, substituting for real action mere 
daneing and gesticulation in the orchestra 1. But somehow or other Peace 


* Owing to our ignorance of the internal arrangements of the Athenian theatre, 
it is impossible to explain satisfactorily the term eioidyres in line 427. But when 
we remember that the dances in the orchestra are taken as representing and as 
equivalent to—in the Thesmophoriazusae, the careful peregrinations of the women, 
up and down, through every tier of the auditorium, and—in the Frogs, the march 
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reappears, accompanied by her two handmaidens, Harvesthome and 
Mayfair. The two handmaidens are represented by Choregic actors, and 
just as the Parabasis is about to commence they depart with Trygaeus by 
the masked staircase into the interior of the theatre, reappearing with 
him, when the Parabasis is over, on the lower stage. It must be 
remembered that Trygaeus does not descend directly from the upper to 
the lower stage; it would indeed have been impossible for him to do so. 
Peace is not represented by any actor; she is merely a colossal statue, and 
it seems as though only her head and bust! appear above the upper stage. 
No remarks are made upon her person as upon those of Harvesthome and 
Mayfair; and her lips could not have approached the ear of Hermes had 
she and he been standing on the same level. Trygaeus had ascended from 
the lower to the upper stage by means of his beetle, and it is no wonder 
that he cannot tell how he is to descend again ; but instructed by Hermes, 


he finds a staircase which takes him into the interior of the theatre, 
behind the scenes. 


Speaking generally, the actors confine themselves to the stage, and the 
Chorus to the orchestra. But in the preceding Comedy, the Wasps, 
Aristophanes did what no man had ever done before (rofro ovdels mw tapos 
d€dpaxev) by making his protagonist descend into the orchestra, and “lead 
out the Chorus, dancing, at the ending of the Play.” And in the present 
Comedy he seems to have introduced the converse novelty by making the 


of the Iacchus-procession from the Temple in Athens to and beyond the Cephisus, 
it seems most probable that here too they were taken as representing and as 
equivalent to the actual labour of hauling up the Goddess. 

1 T suspect that this was in reality all that there was of her. She does not seem 
to have appeared again after the Parabasis. It is true that the word ravrny in line 
923 may seem toimply her presence ; but this may have been explained by a gesture. 
When Trygaeus re-enters with Harvesthome and Mayfair, the servant though full 
of curiosity about them makes no allusion to the statue of Peace which, if present, 
must have been a far more conspicuous object ; and had such a statue been visible 
during the dedication festivities, Hierocles must have known at once who was the 
object of worship, and could not have put the question ris 7 Ovaia ro? abrni Kal TO 
Gedy ; and again drew dé Over’ ov ppdoel’ ; 
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Chorus ascend to the stage and carry out the protagonist and his bride at 
the ending of the Play. One Semichorus seems to have left the orchestra 
after line 1316, and to reappear after line 1828 carrying Harvesthome 
from the house into which she had entered (after line 855) for the purpose 
of taking her bridal-bath. The other after lme 1340 climbs up to the 
stage and raises Trygaeus aloft, the two processions finally leaving the 
theatre side by side for the nuptial festivities. 


I observed in the original Introduction that “the Play abounded with 
genuine kindly Panhellenic sentiments, occasionally rising, amidst all the 
burlesque with which they are surrounded, into a strain of almost solemn 
and pathetic dignity, as in that beautiful address to Peace which may be 
called the Consecration Hymn.’ But this point is brought out more 
fully and more clearly by Mr. Sharpley in the Introduction to his ex- 
cellent edition of the Peace, from which I take the liberty of borrowing 


the remarks which follow :— 


‘The poet makes it plain from the first that the mission of Trygaeus is undertaken 
on behalf of all the Greeks, trrép ‘EXAnvey mdvrev (93), “EAAnvey mepl adragardvrev 
(105). Prayers for the future and regrets for the past alike have regard to Hellas, 
not to Athens. Thus in line 435 we find 

omévOovres evyaperOa THY viv Népay 

"EdAnoty Gp£at wact ToAA@y Kayabor, 
in 1320 

kamev&apévous roto Oeotowv 

dtddvat movdTov Tois “"EAAnow, 


and in 646 4 & ‘EAXas dy | eLepnuwbeio’ av dpas éhabe. In line 292 when the Chorus 
are summoned, the call is dvdpes “EAAnves, altered ten lines below to the more 
expressive and sentimental address 4 TlavékAnves—a word sadly rare in our extant 
Greek literature. But the climax of lofty patriotism is reached in that wonderful 


cry, 
pigoy & nuas tovs "EMAnvas 


madu €& apyns didias xvA@ 
kat cuyyvo@py Tiwi mpaorépa 
képagoy Tov vouv (996-9) 


—words which, in a different key, breathe the spirit of Panhellenism as nobly as 


does the Aeschylean battle-cry at Salamis.” 
Cc 2 
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No poetical translation of the Peace had been published previously to 
the year 1866 ; but since then we have had (1) a translation by Leonard 
Hampson Rudd in 1867; (2) a translation of considerable parts of the 
Play by the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere, published in 1872 
after Mr. Frere’s death; and (8) a very lively and enjoyable translation 
published in 1910 by Mr. R. IF. Patterson. 


In the Commentary, as now arranged, the notes which are new are 
distinguished from those which are old by being placed in brackets ( )1. 
This has been done for several reasons: 

(1) Many remarks which were strictly accurate in 1866 would nof be 
accurate now. To take one example. It is stated in the note on line 
153 that “all the Commentators” take BovxoAyjoera: in the sense of 
éEamarnoerat. They had in fact all done so up to that time, but many 
if not most of the subsequent Commentators share the view put forward 
in that note. It seemed therefore desirable to make it clear that the 
statement in question belongs to the edition of 1866 and not to that of 
1912. | 

(2) Again, subsequent Commentators have frequently arrived at the 
same conclusions as those which were advocated in the previous edition, 
and have naturally expressed them in very similar language. I have 
always tried to be scrupulously honest in acknowledging my obligations 
to my predecessors, but if it were supposed that those conclusions were 
advocated in this edition for the first time, I might seem to have borrowed 
without acknowledgement from Commentaries which in reality were sub- 
sequent to my own. 

(3) Some of the remarks in the earlier edition have been very strangely, 
though of course quite unintentionally, misstated. Here again I will give 
one example. In my note on line 1014 ras év redrAowws Aoxevowevas I said 
«In the Medea of Melanthius, from which this and the preceding line are 
borrowed, the phrase may have been ras év KéAxotot Aoxevopevas.”’ That 
is all, But Herwerden in /is note on the passage after giving his own 


1 Of course many of the notes in brackets are merely the old notes altered. 
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view proceeds to say ‘‘ Postea vidi Rogersium conjecisse personatum 
Creontem dixisse; dmoynpwdels ras év Kédyxoiot Aoxevopevas. Sed enim 
nec aptum foret participium praesens pro praeterito, nec Creon hercle 
Medeam, quam ob interfectos et liberos et recens nuptam Creusam 
pessime oderat, potuit desiderare.’’ Herwerden mentions that he had 
been unable to obtain my edition, and, apparently, his only knowledge of 
it was derived from the friendly quotations in Mr. Paley’s notes. But 
neither in my notes nor in Paley’s is there the slightest justification for 
the remark that the words are conjectured to have been spoken dy Creon. 
It never occurred to me to consider who the speaker may have been, or 
even what was the special subject of the “ Medea” of Melanthius; it may 
have turned on incidents totally distinct from those of the “ Medea” of 
Euripides, for there was more than one tragedy in the life of Medea. I 
should not like it to be supposed that I made so ridiculous a suggestion 
in the earlier edition and suppressed it in the present, possibly, it might 
be conjectured, in consequence of Herwerden’s criticism. 

The same distinction between what is old and what is new is made in 
the notes to the first and second Greek Arguments; but it did not seem 
necessary to extend it to the Appendix, 


Hastwoop, STRAWBERRY HI, 
June, 1912. 
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THOOEZEIS 


ite 


"Hdn 7G TleAomovvnoiax® modéuo Kekundras® rovs "A@nvatovs kai 
rods otpmavras “EdAnvas Apioropdvyns (dav, (ikavos yap Summedxer 
TodenovvTav aitav ypéovos,) 7 dpapa ovveyparpe TovTo, mpoTpémwy Tas 
mores Karabécbar pev THY mpos adTas Ptdovekiay, opudvoray d€ Kai 
eiphynv avi tis mporepoyv exOpas EAé€oOat. maperdyer Tolvuy yewpysr, 
Tpvyatov rotvopa, paéd.ora Tis eipyvns avrimolobpevov' 0s, aay dAdov ert 
T® TOAEUM, Eis OUPAVOV avedbeiy EBovAedaoato mpos Tov Aia, mevodpevos 
map avrod ov iv airiay obras exrpiBer® 7a Tav “EAAjvov mpdypara, 
TocovToyv moijoas moAEoy avrols. dv On, Otamropotvra Tiva Tpbmov THY 
eis ovpavov opelay moijoer*, mapeccdyee tpépovTa KdvOapoy, ws 
dvanrnoipevoy eis odpavov ot avrob, Beddepodévrov Sikny.  ampodo- 
yifovot bé of Ovo Oepdmovres avTob, ois Kal Extpépety mpocerérakTo Tov 
kdvOapov, dvagopobyres > emi tots abrod airios. 4 0€ oxnvy Tob dpa- 
patos ék pépous prev éml THs ys, €K pépous dé Ei Tod ovpavod. 6 dé 
Xopos cuvéctnkev x tivav avdpoyv ArTiKOv yewpyav. 

Pépera ® ev rais Sidackarias 7 dedidaxas Eipjyny dis 6’ Apioropavns. 


1 This Argument is found both in the * Cxekpnoras. Kekpnkdras V.) 
Ravenna and in the Venetian MSS. It 3 CéxrpiBer. The MSS. have éxrpéxe 
is given too in almost all the editions whichTI have altered into éxrpiBe. Kus- 
from that of Aldus downwards. (Itis ter introduced exrpvyet.) 
the only Argument given by R. for this * Croiunoe. motjoor V.) 

Comedy, and, except that I have sub- 5 Cdvopopotvres, Svadopodtvros V.) 
stituted exrpiBee for éxrpéxer and dis for S héperar, chaivera V. 

dpoiws, it stands in that MS. exactly as 7 Both R. and V. read ey rais d:6acxa- 
it stands in the text. It is also found Ata dedvdayas Eipnyny épotws 6 ’Aptoro- 
in F, from which, or from some similar g¢dvys. Every editor without an excep- 
MS., Musuro appears to have taken it.) tion has interpolated before dedsdaxas 
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/ 5 . 3 ? , ‘ IN ) 4 hoc 7 
ddnrov ovv, dnoiv Eparoabévns, wéorepov Thy avrTjny avedidager, ) érTépav 
KaOnKkey ris ov ad¢erat. Kpdrns pévrtot dvo oidev dpdpatra ypddov 
e 9 ; > 3 a9 “ \ 7 \ 3 “aA ¢ 2s 
obras: “aN odv ye Ev Tois "Ayxapvedow 7} BaBvdwviors 7) ev TH ETEpa 
? . na a 
Eipyvn. Kati omopddny 0é Tiva! rompara wapariberat, dep ev TH viv 


pepomeévn ovk EoTLv. 


IT, 


~ 3 > 3 N , 
Tpvyaios, dypotxos mpecBirns AOfvnotv, dxobpevos emt KavOdpou 
imép THs ‘“EAAdos els Tov otpaviy dvadpéperar®, yevdpmevos O& KaTa TH 

“a ‘ > 7 5) , mn ¢ fis \ 9 ? 4 , 
tod Atos oikiay, éevrvyydve: TO “Eppn, kat adxover* ott, perouknoapevov 
Tov Oedy eis TA TOD ovpavod advwTraTw dia THY TOV “EXARVeV adAn- 
AoxToviay, évorxnaduevos 6 [dre pos eis avrpov tiv Eiphyny eipgas AiOovs 


bd - ‘ ~ 7 N iA ? N 3 7. 7 
émipopyoele, Kal viv pédAdAet Tas TOAELS E“Parov Ev Oveia TpiPeLy. 


the words kai érépav, (and this is now 
found to be the reading of F., but it is 
clearly incorrect). It would hardly be 
sense to say ‘‘ According to the drama- 
tic lists, Aristophanes exhibited a second 
— Eipnyyn. Itis therefore uncertain whether 
he exhibited the same Play a second 
time, or produced a second which has 
not come down to us.” The error is, 
I think, to be sought in the word 6potws 
for which I have ventured to substitute 
dis. Ais might easily have been mis- 
taken for ps, the old abbreviated form 
of dpoiws (see Gaisford in Etymol. Magn. 
S. VV. K@Aa, vais, cvpBora), which has 
given occasion to innumerable errors. 
The meaning will then be clear. ‘ Aris- 
tophanes is stated in the dramatic lists 
to have exhibited an Eipnyn on two dis- 
tinct occasions; it is uncertain then, 
says Hratosthenes, whether he exhi- 
bited the same Play a second time, or 
produced another which has not come 


\ 
Kat 


down to us.” (Some subsequent editors 
have omitted the words kai érépav. Din- 
dorf in his Oxford edition of the Scholia 
proposed to change époiws into éuovipes. 
Van Leeuwen reads ’Apapas 6 ’Apioro- 
ddvous, which is, of course, impossible. ) 

' (6€ ra. dia reva V.) 

* This Argument is found in the older 
editions in a curtailed form and shorn 
of the valuable chronological notice at 
the end. It was first transcribed in its 
entirety by Bekker from the Venetian 
MS. with a few variations from another 
MS. numbered 475 in the same library 
(V*.). (The first half dozen lines, down 
to the first syllable of évlayavos, are 
also found in F.) 

> Cavahéperar F. dvadepdpevos V.) 

* (axovet Gelenius. dxovoas MSS. and 
so Aldus and Fracini, the only editors 
(before Gelenius) who had printed this 
Argument. ) 


( xl ) 

Bex pt pév rivos évayadvios yiveras émrel 6€, werameumopevou Tod LloAEuou 
mapa “AOnvatwy Soidvka Kréwva cal mapa Aaxedatuoviov Bpaciday, 
éxdrepot xphoavres drodwdeKévat cis Opaxny Efacav, avabappet Kal 
év « mepl Kxataoxevns SoidvKos 6 Tléd\euos yivera, Knptrret Tovs 
Onsoupyovs, ere S& Kal éumbpovs dua poxdAods Kal oxowvia AaBovTas 
TapayevérOa. auvdpapdvrov d& mod\d@v ev Xopod oxjpare mpoltpas 
adérxet! re rods AiGous awd Tod dvrpov, Kal, KaOtKeTedoas Tov “Epuqy 
ovrAAaBécbat, cEdyer pos 76 GOs THY Elpyvnv. dopéevws dé THs Deas 
méow opOcions, kal map adtiy evbéws ‘Omdpas re Kal Ocwpias dva- 
haveroav, cuptrapov 6‘Epuys, avicropovons te THs Eiphyns kai wvv0a- 
vouevns Te Ta Tept Tov Tpvyaior, Stacadel Ta déovTa®, mad amodat- 
vouévns mpos Todro pynvvet, mpodteAOdvrTos avrod Kal mepi TAS apyis 
Tob moAéuou Kal dt as aitias ovvéorn, Pewdiov te Kai Tleptxdéovs 
puna Bévros. 

Ta& Aowra rod Spdparos emi THs yhs 4dn wepaiverat, Kal 6 pev Xopos 
TEepl THS TOU TroLnTOD TéxYNS XaTEp@V TLV@Y Mmpos ToS Beards diaréyeTat, 
6 0€ Tpvyaios, Kaba& ovvéragey 6 ‘Eputs, tiv piv Ocwpiav® rH BovdrA7 
cuvéatnoev, avTos Ot, THY 'Omdpay yapely Stayvods, Thy Eiphyny 
idpverat, kai Ovoas 4 év TO mpohavet mpds evwxlav TpémeTal. TovvTedOev 
ot Te TOY elpnvik@v Smdwv Onptovpyol® yaipovTes Kal of TOV TrOAEpLKOY 
ToUpTadv KAalovres. elodyerat O& Kal éml TeAEL TOU AOyou Tradia TiVd 
TOY KEeKAnpevoy eri 7d Oetm@voy A€yovTa PHaELS yEeAwTOTFOLOUS. 

To 6€ dpGpa tay dyay emiTeTevypevor. 

Td 6& Kepddatoy Tis Kwpodias earl robro cupPovrcda ‘AOnvaiors 
omeicacbat mpos Aaxedatpoviovs Kai Tovs &AXovs"EAAnvas. ov Todro 
dé povoy brép eipiyns ’Apioropdvyns 76 Spaua TéOetkev, AAA Kal TOvs 


1 Capédxer Bekker. dedxew V.) Bekker.» 

2 rd S€ovra V*, 1a da V. The * @icas. otaa MS. vulgo. Bergk sug- 
words which follow, maw... pyviet, are gests otons which Richter adopts. @vcas 
hopelessly corrupt. > is Meineke’s emendation. 

3 <riv péev Sewpiavy. These words, > COnusovpyot Bekker. yewpyoi V.) 
omitted in the MSS., were added by 
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rN € 4 ,e¢ ps be 

"Axapveis Kai rovs ‘Imméas kat ‘Odkddas, kai mavtaxod robro éorrov- 
‘ , A . ’ ? 

daxev, Tov 6& KrXéwova xopoddy tov avTiréyovTa, Kal Adpayxoy tov 

gidromérepov del diaBddrov. 

cipfvns avrods émOupety Trotel, dekyds bméca pév 6 médAenos Kaka 


616 Kal viv dua robrov rot Spdparos 


épyd¢erat, doa O& dyaba H elphyn more. 
ovveBovr\evoev, GAA Kal EAXrot TOAAOL TroInTat. 


drepepov" 


ov povos O€ meEpt THS Elonyns 
ovdev yap cupBotvrAwy 


f N 
d0ev avrovs Kat OidacKkddovs! @vémagov, ort wdadvTa Ta 


mpoagopa did Spapdtwv avrovs edidackov. 


“ N > N 3 
’Evixnoe 6¢ TO Opdpare 6 moinTyns, emt &pxovros AAKaiov, ev kore: 2 


mpatov Evmons Kédagt, dedrepov Apiotopavous Eipjyn, tptros Aetxov 


PpdTopat. 
Aotoxporns.® 


1 This derivation is of course alto- 
gether groundless. It was as teachers 
of the Chorus, not as teachers of the 
People, that the Exhibitors received the 
name of dddoKahor. 

2 And therefore a few days only be- 
fore the conclusion of the Peace of 
Nicias which was made in the archon- 
ship of Alcaeus ex Atovyoioy evéus Trav 
dotikav.— Thue. v. 19, 20. It is plain 
from the preceding paragraph that the 
writer of this Argument was not very 
familiar with the terms of the Athenian 
stage, and he must to some extent have 
warped the language of the didascalia. 
The term évicnoe could be properly 
used only of the Victor in the theatrical 


ro 6 8& Spadpa strexpivato “AmoAdddwpos, Avika “Eppa 


competition, and not, as here, of a dra- 
matist who had been successful only in 
having his Play selected to be one of 
the three competitors. And the entry 
as to Aristophanes would have been 
‘Apioropdyns Eipyyy, not ‘Apioroddvous 
Elpnvn.) 

3 nvika “Eppny <Aotoxpdrys. These 
words seem to be corrupt. Dindorf con- 
jectures nyika ér jv troxpirns; Ranke 
(De Vita Aristophanis, § 8) jvixa “Eppny 
KadXlorparos; Richter évica Eipnvn 6’ 
Aeoxparns. But possibly the meaning 
is that Apollodorus was the protagonist 
representing Trygaeus, whilst Loeocrates 
represented Hermes. ) 


( xiii) 


T?. 


APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY YILOGESI2, 


TO Aut dpdoa ocrevidwrv ta Kar dvOparous Kakd 
Tpuyaios, dvamréabat OédrAwv ads Tods Ocods, 

> 
éférpege kdvOapov as 0 avérrn, karédkaBey 


‘Eppiy povov advo. 


F 3 39 ? , 
Kar emdeikvuciw dpdoas 


Tov [léAepov emt Bpotroioty Hy ptopévov 5 
~ > 
TiKp@S, ETrolov T dvTa mpos Kakovylay 


1 All the notes to this Argument are 
new. The Argument was first printed 
by Bekker from V. where it is written 
as prose, as follows :— 

To Out Ppdoa oreivdor ra kar’ avOparous 
Tpvyaios OéXwv ws tovs Geos, e&érpepov 
opvdes* ws 8 avértn KarédaBev pny 
povoy ave, KatemiOeixvuct Ppacas Tov TOde- 
pov BpvOnrar amnprnpeévoy aépros erotpov 7° 
OvTa TPOS Kakovytay THY mpoTEepoy eipHyny 
dé Katopwpuypevoy ixérevoay oi Kar’ adypovs 
dvatadw oe To ped Bad éemévevoe’ Kal 
TOTE dmdyovoly avTny thy é€x BepéOpov kai 
rayaba — 

The Argument is also found in V’. 

1. xaxa. This word, omitted in the 
MSS., was added by Bergk. 

2. dvarréoOa. In the MSS. there is 
nothing between Tpvyaios and Oé\or. 
Bergk wrote dvarérec® €0éhov which 
gives the required meaning but it is 
better to write with Meineke and others 
avarrég Oat Oédov. 

3. é&érpepe xavOapov. The MSS. give 
e&€rpehov opyides which was altered by 
Bekker (who possibly thought it prose) 
into é&érpedev dpwOas. Then Dindorf 


for the plural épy:das wrote the singular 
épu@ which made the verse scan and 
has ever since been followed. But the 
KdvOapos 18S So very prominent in the 
Play that the writer could hardly have 
written op when xavOapov would suit 
the metre equally well; the transcriber 
certainly was very confused about the 
words, and has left a blank between the 
iota and the theta in dpwOes; and it 
seems to me that when he had annexed 
the first letter of xav@apos (in the form 
of v) to éérpede, and had merely dvOa- 
pov remaining, he changed that into 
épwides. I have therefore restored xap- 
Oapov. 

4, ‘Eppnv. The first two letters are 
missing in the MSS. but the meaning 
is plain, and they were supplied by 
Bekker. 

5. émt Bpototow nypiopevov mxpaos. I 
have substituted these words for the 
nonsensical Bpvénrat (BpvGet re V*.) aanp- 
Tnpevoy aeptos Of the MSS. Bergk pro- 
posed roy pév Tddeuov verav éénprupévov 


+7 
aépt. 


( xlu ) 


\ , > + \ . 
Thy mporepov, Eipyyny de katopwpvypévny. 
3 ~ 
ikérevoav of KAT Gypovs avdtradw Tote. 
‘\ A \ ? 5 - N ? 

Kal TodTo pev Bddnv émévevoe? Kal Tore 

> , aN 3 ? ‘ > 4 
admdyovow avriv éx BepeOpov kai rayadd. 10 


7. karopwpvypevny. So Bekker for the not quite sure about the yA) Bad of the 
xaropwpvypevoy of the MSS. MSS. The doggerel Greek may be thus 
9. kat rovro pév Badnv. I have substi- represented in doggerel English. 
tuted these words for the 7d ped (I am 


Trygaeus, needing wings wherewith to go 

And tell King Zeus the woes of men below, 

Keeps a winged beetle. Thus to heaven he flies 

And finds no God but Hermes in the skies. 

Then Hermes shows him War enraged with men, 5 
And quite prepared to work them woe again, 

And Peace, beneath them, buried. They implore 

Hermes to give her to their farms once more. 

This, bit by bit, he yielded. Then they drew 

Peace from the pit, and every blessing too. 10 


Dindorf supposes some line or lines Arguments invariably consist of ten 
to be missing after rdyadd. He could lines, neither more nor less. 
not have observed that these doggerel 


CORRIGENDA IN “THE BIRDS” 


Page 16, lines 114-16, In each of these lines a comma should be inserted after 
the word vo. 

Page 33, line 265, note. It might be more accurate to say that Aristophanes treats 
erate as if it were derived from érroi. 

Page 189, line 1409, translation. The line should commence ‘‘T get me wings.” 
And in the translation of 1436 ‘‘ Come” is misprinted ‘‘ Cmoe.” 

Page 273, second column, line 18, for os yap read od yap. 

Page 290, second column, line 21, for you are now put to death read you are not put 


to death. 


EIPHNH 


TA TOT APAMATO®S ITIPOSQUA 


OIKETAI AYO Tpvyatov. 
TPYPAIOS. 

KOPAI, Ovyarepes Tpvyaiov. 
EPMH2. 

TIOAEMO3., 

KYAOIMOS. 

XOPOS TEOPTON. 
IEPOKAHS, xpyopodoyos. 
APEIIANOYPYOd., 
AO®OTIOIO“, 
CQPAKOTIOAHS. 
SAATIITKTHS. 
KPANOTIOAHS. 


AOPYZOS. 
TIAIS AAMAXOY. 


TIAIS KAEQNYMOY. 


The Ravenna MS. gives no list of the Dramatis Personae. In the Venetian they are 
stated as follows :—Q@epdmorres. Tpuyaios. Td maidia Tod Tpvyatov. ‘Epyfs. Xopds yewpyav 
"Aduovéwy. Mdvris xpnopordyos. Apemavoupyés. ‘OmAomosds, Aopugdos. Yids Aapaxov. Yios 


Krewrd pou Tov pupaomsdos. 


EIPHNH 


OI. A. Aip’ aipe pafav ws rdyioTa KavOdpo. 


OI. B. 
OI. B. 
OJ. A. 
OI. B. 


> la 
ov KaTEpayev. 


idov. 


idod pan advOrs. 


OI. A. dds aire, 76 Kdkior drodovpéva. 

Kal pymor aitis pa¢av idle ddéyot. 

dos pafav érépay, €€ dvidwy TemAac pEVny. | 
OI. A. rod yap iy viv dm” depes ; 5 

OI. B. pa rév Af’, GAN eEaprdcas 


bAnv éevéxarpe mepixvdioas Tov modoty. 





The scene, at the opening of the Play, 
represents the exterior of the house of 
Trygaeus, two of whose servants are 
visible in the foreground, ministering to 
the wants of an enormous dung-beetle, 
which is confined in one of the outer 
courts, the walls of the court being suffi- 
ciently high to conceal its inmate from 
the audience. Avo d€ cioww oikérat, says 
the Scholiast, dv 6 pév rpépes rov kavOapor, 
6 € érepos patrret. And Dobree has re- 
distributed the opening dialogue, so as 
to bring it into accordance with the view 
that one servant prepares the food, the 
other gives it to the beetle. But his 
arrangement, though adopted with more 
or less variation by all the recent editors, 
is throughout forced and unsatisfactory. 
And lines 23 (xavédpo parrovra mapéxety 
éoGiew) and 27 (iv jx) wapada rpivas) seem 
of themselves sufficient to show that no 


such division of labour, as that which he 
supposed the Scholiast to suggest, was 
really intended by Aristophanes. The 
whole manual work is performed by the 
second servant; the first merely directs 
and superintends the operation, as the 
steward or confidential servant of Try- 
gaeus. In that capacity he remains 
throughout the greater part of the Play 
at his master’s house, whilst the second 
servant, after feeding the beetle, quits 
the stage and is seen no.more. I have 
therefore, throughout the dialogue, re- 
stored the traditional arrangement, 
which seems to me preferable in every 
respect. 

5. vov dy “depes] This is Bergler’s 
correction for the MS. reading voy & 
#mepes: and it is confirmed by the Scho- 
liast’s comment, ovrws Arrikol dvritod ap- 
viws. The expression, in such phrasesas 
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First Servant. Bring, bring the beetle cake; quick, quick there, quick ! 


Srconp Servant. Here! 


Serv. I. Give it him, the abominable brute. 


Ssrv. II. O may he never taste a daintier morsel ! 
Srrv. I. Now, bring another, shaped from asses’ dung. 


Srerv. II. Here, here again. 
He can’t have eaten it. 


Serv. I. Where’s that you brought just now? 
Serv. IT. No; he trundled it 


With his two feet, and bolted it entire. 





as pov 67 eAéyoperv and thelike, is used over 
and over again by Plato in reference not 
to what is passing at the time, but to 
something that had been saidashorttime 
previously. Thus, in the Republic, iv. 
419 A; v. 462 A; viii. 552 B, 559 C, D; 
ix. 592 A; x. 600 E, 609 C, &c.; and 
similar examples might be collected from 


almost any other of the Platonic dia- 
logues. In the Gorgias, 451 A, viv 87 
and apre are used in the same passage 
indiscriminately with reference to the 
same point of time. Suidas (sub voc.) 
cites a line of Magnes, in which the 
force of the 6) is very plainly brought 
out. 


Kime pou viv dy pev @pvus pn yeyovéva, viv 5é pys. 


‘* Just now you denied it: now you affirm 
it,” (a line which may remind us of 
Shakespeare’s, But now a King, now thus, 
King John v. 7; and Even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing, Merchant of 
Venice i. 1.) 

7. tow wodow] All insects have six 
legs; but, as the Scholiast remarks, 
Aristophanes employs the dual in refer- 
ence to the feet of the coleopter here, as 
he did with regard to those of the flea in 


the Clouds, 150. There is in Wood’s 
Natural History, iii. 468, a pleasantly 
written sketch of the modus operandi of 
certain of these dung-beetles, from which 
it would seem that the dual is not alto- 
gether misapplied in describing the 
manner in which they roll the substance 
which is at once their food, their resi- 
dence, and their nest. ‘‘ Every one 
who has walked in the fields must have 
noticed the singular rapidity with which 
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pie 


EIPHNH 


OI. A. aA ws tdéxtora TpiBe woddas Kat wuKYds, 


OL. B. a&vdpes Komporyot, mpoorAdBeaGe mpos Oeay, 


of 2 


el ph pe BotreoO dmomviyévra wepudeiv. 10 


OI. A. érépay érépav Sd, waidds HTatpyKoros: 


rerTpiupevns yap dnow émOvpety. 


OI. B. iédov. 


évos pev, dvdpes, dtroAcdvoGat foot doKa- 


ovdeis yap av dain pe patrovr éabiev. 
OI. A. aiBo?, dép’ &AAnv, xarépav poor XaTEpay, 15 


Kat TpiB 26’ érépas. 


OI. B. pa tov ‘AmrodAw "y@ pev ov 


e ~ 3 
od yap &0 olds 7 ety’ Umepéxe THS avTXias, 





patches of cowdung disappear, and many 
may have observed that this phenomenon 
is caused by the efforts of sundry beetles 
which burrow beneath the mass, and 
convey the substance deep into the 
ground. The common watchman-beetle 
(Geotrupes stercorarius), so well known 
from its habit of flying on droning wings 
in the evening, is one of these valuable 
beetles; and it is worthy of notice that, 
despite the nature of the substance in 
which they work, not a speck adheres to 
their bright and polished armour. The 
Egyptian beetle (Scarabaeus  sacer) 
employs a similar substance for the 
cradle of its future young, kneading it 
into irregular balls, in which it deposits 
its eggs, and then rolling it away by 
means of its odd-looking hind legs. After 
it has made the ball, which 1s often larger 
than itself, the beetle sets to work to 
roll it to a convenient spot where the 
earth is soft, and performs this curious 
operation by a retrograde motion, the 
hind legs directing the ball, while the 
four other legs are employed in locomo- 
tion. During this operation the beetle 


seems to be standing on its head, the 
hind legs being much elevated, in order 
to guide the ball, which by dint of much 
rolling becomes nearly spherical. A 
tolerably deep hole is then excavated in 
a suitable spot, the ball rolled into it, 
and the earth filled in. Many beetles 
perform this useful operation, and in 
several European countries, where the 
beauty of the climate is only equalled 
by the uncleanliness of the inhabitants, 
these beetles are of inestimable service.” 
A similar account is given in Kirby and 
Spence’s Entomology, Letter ix; and 
for the observations of ancient natural- 
ists see Aristotle, Hist. An. v. 17. 10 
(ed Schneider); Aelian x. 15; Pliny xi. 
34. 

9. dvdpes kompoddyor] (Overpowered by 
the malodorous conditions of his task, 
he appeals for help to any scavengers 
who may chance to be present. The 
KompoAdyot were a recognized class at 
Athens. They were under the orders of 
the City Commissioners (doruvdpot), and 
were required to collect the sewage, and 
carry it out to a prescribed distance be- 
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Smrv. I, Quick, quick, and beat up several, firm and tight. 
Srrv. II. O help me, scavengers, by all the Gods! 
Or I shall choke and die before your eyes. 


Srrv. I. Another cake, a boy-companion’s bring him: 


He wants one finelier moulded. 


Serv. II. Here it is. 


There’s one advantage in this work, my masters: 


No man will say I pick my dishes now. 
Serv. I. Pah! more, bring more, another and another ; 


Keep kneading more. 


Serv. II. By Apollo, no, not I! 


I can’t endure this muck a moment longer ; 


yond the city walls; Aristotle’s Polity of 
Athens, chap. 50. They would be ac- 
customed to, and therefore less repelled 
by, the business so offensive to the ser- 
vant. Icannot think that by kompoddyor 
the speaker means either the pyropes as 
the Scholiast suggests, or the audience 
at large as Mr. Sharpley supposes. zrept- 
Loery, in the following line, means to see 
without helping, Ach. 55, 167; Clouds 
124; Wasps 439; Lys. 1019; Thesm. 
698 ; Frogs 1476; Hccl. 369, 1054, 1068. 
Gavpala dé Aaxedatpovious mavray pdduora, 
says Lysias, tim moré yvoun xpopevot 
Katopevny THY “EdAdda treptopacu, yepoves 
dvtes TOV ‘ENAnvov.—Olympiac 914. i 
yap [6 cds] marnp éort, kai mati p ToLovTOS, 
ov duyncerat repudery Tovs viovs ev éoxarois 
ovras kakois.—St. Chrys. Hom. xxii in 
Matth. (p. 277 B).) 

- 18. évos x7.A.] C4 uno quidem crimine, 
o virl, solutus mihi videor; nemo enim 
dixerit me inter pinsendum comedere.” 
Bergler. Charges of this sort were fre- 
quently brought against slaves. See 
Posidippus cited by Athenaeus xiv. 77 
(p. 659 C}; Horace, Sat. i. 3. 80; 


Juvenal ix. 5.) 

17. iwepéyew ths avtdias] This ex- 
pression is elsewhere used of sailors 
endeavouring to keep down the water 
in a sinking ship. See the passages 
cited by Hemsterhuys (on Lucian’s Ti- 
mon 4), who thinks that, as in nautical 
language the phrase would mean 


' unable to work the ayrdiav” (in its 


sense of bilgewater) ‘‘ sufficiently for the 
needs of the vessel,” so here it must 
mean ‘‘ unable to work the dvrXiav ” (in 
its sense of filth) ‘‘ sufficiently for the 
needs of the beetle.” Brunck and 
Richter, who impute to Hemsterhuys 
the absurdity of supposing the beetle 
itself to be spoken of as ryv avrdiay, must 
strangely have misread the observations 
of that sagacious and admirable writer. 
But I think that the interpretation of 
the Scholiast—imepéxeiv avri rod avréxetv 
kai repryiver Oa Tis 6opns—is on the whole 
the preferable one, and that the meaning 
simply is that, as in a sinking ship the 
bilgewater gets the mastery over the 
sailors, sohere the stench istoostrong for, 
and is overpowering the servant. (In 


6 EIPHNH 


avtiy dp olaw cvA\aBov tiv avrdNiav, 
? lA 
OI. A. v} trav AL? és Kdpaxds ye, Kat cavToy ye mpos. 
aA 9 
OI. B. tpav 8é y ei tis ofS épol Kareradro 20 
/ \ ? en \ 2 
mo0ev av mplaipny piva pr TeTPNLEVNY. 


> ) 
ovudéy yap épyov ny dp abAwrepov 
\ ? 2 -? 3 bi 
7) KavOdp@ patrovTa mapéxev eoGiey, 


ds pev yap, Oomep av Xéon Tis, 7} KUOY 

gavros épeiders rodro 8 bo ppovyparos 25 
BpevOverai re Kat hayeiv ovK aguot, 

qv ph wapade rpipas Ov hyépas ddAns 

GoTEp yuvaikl yoyyvAny pepaypLevny, 

GN ei wéravTat THS EdwdAS TKEYropat 

7nOl mapottas THS Odpas, iva pH we toy. 30 
pede, py Tavoato pndémor éobiwr 

Tews ws cavTov AGOns diappayeis. 

oiov de Ktrpas 6 Katdpatos éobier, 

domrep TaraoTis, TapaBadhov Tovs youdious, 

kai Tatra tiv KEepadhy TE Kal TH XELPE ToS 35 


@Ot wepidyewv, @oTEp of TA TXoLViA 

Ta Taxéa cupPdddovtes els Tas OAKdOas. 

puapov TS xphua Kat Kdkoopov Kal Bopor, 

xSrov mor earl Satpivey % mpooBorr 

ovk od. ‘Adpodirns pev yap ob por paiveras, 40 





nautical language dyria signifies either 
the bilgewater itself or the hold of the 
ship which contains it. So here, by 
analogy: in this line it signifies the 
filth, and in the next the tub, cxddy, 
containing the filth.) 

36. domep of Ta oxowial domep of ra 
peydda cxouvia EpyaCspevot Tay Tolar, ore 
epya(opevot TO O@parte Kai OAn TH ux7 Kat 
rn Suvdper epyatorra év To mA€Ketv’ ovTaS 


¢ 


dln 7H Suvape 6 kavOapos, dyoiv, éabics 
xivoupevos.—Scholiast. oyxowia els ras 
6Axddas are merely “ropes for merchant 
vessels.” <«Herwerden refers to xddous 
eis rovs dypovs, infra 1202. The name 
éAkabes 18 of course derived from their 
being towed (€\xw) with ropes. The 
Scholiast explains cupBddAovres by oup- 
TAEKOYTES. ) 


39. mpooBorn| One of the Scholiasts 
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V’ll take and pitch the muck-tub in and all. 

Serv. I. Aye to the crows, and follow it yourself. 

Serv. IT. Can any one of you, I wonder, tell me 
Where I can buy a nose not perforated ? 
There’s no more loathly miserable task 
Than to be mashing dung to feed a beetle. 
A pig or dog will take its bit of muck 
Just as it falls: but this conceited brute 
Gives himself airs, and, bless you, he won’t touch it, 
Unless I mash it all day long, and serve it 
As for a lady, in a rich round cake. 
Now I'll peep in and see if he has done, 
Holding the door, thus, that he mayn’t observe me. 
Aye, tuck away ; go gobbling on, don’t stop ; 
I hope you’ll burst yourself before you know it. 
Wretch! how he throws himself upon his food, 
Squared like a wrestler, grappling with his jaws, 
Twisting his head and hands, now here, now there, 
For all the world like men who plait and weave 
Those great thick ropes to tow the barges with. 
Tis a most stinking, foul, voracious brute. 
Nor can I tell whose appanage he is: 
I really think he can’t be Aphrodite’s, 


here takes mpoo8oA7 in the sense of an 
infliction from, a visitation due to the 
wrath of, the Gods; and Bergler cites 
from Synesius, Hpist. 57, and Antiphon, 
Tetr. B. y. 8, the phrases datydvev mpoo- 
Bodas, ras Ocias mpooBodas, in the same 
signification. But the main, if not the 


only, meaning of the word in the pre- 
sent passage seems to be an appendage, 
an adjunct, 6 mpooBddAcrat, a Sign speci- 
fically appropriated or attached to a 
deity ; and soit is interpreted by Brunck, 
who compares the use of the word zpoc- 
veivacba in Birds 568. 


mpooveipacbas 5¢ mperdytws 
Toigt Oeoiow THY dpvidwy bs av apyd tn Kad’ Exaoror. 
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od pny Xapirov ye . OI. A. toi ydp éor ; 


OI. B. ovx éc@ érrws 


a > SF. 
TovT éoTt TO Tépas ov Atos SKaraiBdrou. 


ovKoby av On Tov OeaTav Tis Aéyou 


veavias Soxnoicogos, “7d dé mpdypa 7; 


€ 2 N A , 99 Ss 9 , A 
6 KdvOapos dé mpos Tis” KaT avTod y 
é é 


y) 


avi) p 45 


‘Tavixds tis dnot mapakabypevos: 


? ~ 
“ doxéw péev, és KAéwva rotr aivirrerat, 


O$ Kelvos avaidéws THY omaTtiAny éoble.” 


3 “~ : ~ 
GNX Elolay TO KavOdpw ddcw mreiv, 


OI. A. éya d€ rév Adyov ye Totct tradiols 50 


N ~ > v4 \ “~ b] , 
Kal Tololv advdpiotot Kal Tos dvdpdot 





And another Scholiast says, ézel ev éxa- 
STOV TOY Opvéewy avadKetrat Oe Tivi, ws deTOs 
T@ Atl, tivos otrés é€otiy; otk ear od», 
gdyai, THs “Appodirns, eel avtn pev pupors 
xaiper, 6 Oe Ovowdns eoriv. 

42. Ads SxaraBdrov|] (The words are 
a play upon a very common appellation 
of Zeus, Ais Kara:Bdrov, Zeus descending 
in thunder, Pollux ix. 41; Pausanias v. 
14, 8. In Lycophron’s Cassandra 1370 
Agamemnon is likened to Zeus 

ds KaraBarns poAwy 

OKNTT@ TUPWOEL TaVTa dug pevav oTadua. 
It was part of the insane adulation ex- 
hibited by the Athenians towards 
Demetrius Poliorcetes that, treating 
him as a Divine being, they erected on 
the spot where he first descended from 
his chariot an altar Anuyrpiov KaraiBarov. 
In the Prometheus (367) the falling 
thunderbolt is described as xaratBarns 
xepavyds. And in the present line the 
reading of the MSS. and editions gener- 
ally is Aus Kara:8darov, a reading which 
made the passage unmeaning, for the four 
lines from y@rov wor’ areobviously intend- 


ed to lead up to a telling joke, and no 
joke was forthcoming. But the Ravenna 
MS. has a letter (which can hardly have 
been anything but o) erased before 
kara:Barov, and the Ravenna scholiast 
says mai¢er oxataiBatny avroy Kad@y ere 
oKarots Tpeerat 6 KavOapos, showing that 
he read SxaraiBdrov, a reading adopted 
by the three most recent editors, Van 
Leeuwen, Zacher, and Graves.) 

46. ’Iwvxdés] It must be remembered 
that this Play was performed at the great 
City Dionysia, in the presence of the 
allies and strangers from all parts of the 
Hellenic world. <The poet puts the 
answer to the youngster’s question into 
the mouth of one of the allies because 
he loves to introduce a few words in a 
non-Attic dialect, which doubtless, as 
pronounced by the actor, would produce 
a certain comic effect. There is hardly 
an extant Play in which some such words 
are not found; and cf. infra 8386. 
Possibly also the convenient phrase 
omatidny éobiew is exclusively Ionic. ) 

48. &s Ketvos x7.A.] (The pronoun 
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Nor yet the Graces’. 
I take it 


Serv. I. No? then whose ? 


SERV. LI. 


This is the sign of sulphur-bolting Zeus. 
Now I suspect some pert young witling there 
Is asking, “ Well, but what's at all about ? 
What can the beetle mean??? And then I think 
That some Ionian, sitting by, will answer, 
“© Now, I’ve nae doubt but this 1s aimed at Cleon, 
It eats the muck sae unco shamelessly.” 
But I will in, and give the beetle drink. 

Serv. I. And I will tell the story to the boys, 
And to the lads, and also to the men, 





ketvos may refer either to the beetle or 
to Cleon; to the beetle if contrasted 
with KAéova in the preceding line, to 
Cleon if contrasted with 6 xav@apos two 
lines before. Opinions differ widely on 
this point ; but in my judgement it refers 
to the beetle. The beetle eating the 
muck reminds the speaker of Cleon who 
was a oxaropayos, a muck eater; dvaBahre 
Tov KiXéava os oxaropdyoy as the Scholiast 
says. We know that in Menandev’s time, 
and we may well believe that already in 
the days of Aristophanes, the epithet 
oxatopayos, like rotxwpvxos, iepdovdos, and 
similar words, was employed as a mere 
term of abuse without the slightest refer- 
ence to its original signification. Thus 
in Menander’s Samia 348 (ed. Capps) 
(where it is said of a hotheaded fellow 
tpaxvs avOpwros, okatopayos, avdéxacros 
T& tpére), in the same writer’s Iepixe- 
popern 274, in the line quoted from 
Menander by Photius s.v. (dAAd oxaro- 
ayos €or kat Atay mixpos), and in the 
metrical Argument of the Knights (where 


the epithet is applied to the Sausage- 
seller), it means merely ‘‘a blackguard,”’ 
‘‘aruftian.” Cleon, being a cxatodayos 
in this sense, is caricatured, it is sug- 
gested, by the beetle, a okaroddyos 
in the literal sense of the word.) 

50. roy Adyov] (He means the prelimi- 
nary circunstances, leading up to, and 
necessary for understanding, the action 
of the Play. See Wasps 54, and the 
Commentary there. These he will now 
set forth to all the people in the audi- 
torium. He begins with ‘‘the boys” 
and goes through the several classes of 
the audience in an ascending scale; the 
‘‘little men,” ‘‘the men,” ‘‘the big 
men,’ and ‘‘the biggest men” of all. 
It is a mere comic enumeration of men 
of all sorts and sizes. Women are not 
mentioned because no women were 
present; see the Introduction to the 
Kcclesiazusge, pp. XXIX-xxxiil.) A 
special compartment of the theatre was 
allotted to the youths; see Schol. at 
Birds 794. 
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55, obx évmep vpeis| He is referring, 
says the Scholiast, not to the war-mania, 
but to the paviay dexankny. And this 
seems right, for there are many passages 
in the present Play which show that the 
mind of Aristophanes had not yet lost the 
impressions and ideas of which it was full, 
when, in the preceding year, he wrote his 
comedy of the Wasps. 

59. uy 'Kxdpec] (avr rot nadoa épnuoy 
oikynTdépey mro@y Oia Toy Troképor. Hy O€ Kat 
dpa Tis avtn Tots dpyxatos, Ss mov kal 6 


Meéevavdpés hyo modddxs “ éxxopnOeins ot 
ye” Bovdrspevos 7d apdny amohéobat onpa- 
vat.—Scholiast. The imprecation had 
not been found in any of Menander’s 
Plays until the recent discovery of an 
important fragment of his Tewpyds 
(see Menander’s Tewpyds, by Grenfell 
and Hunt, Oxford, 1898). Therea slave, 
coming from the country, says that he 
has brought some good news, but the 
beginning of his story is a bit of bad 
news, and one of the women to whom 
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And to the great and mighty men among you, 
And to the greatest mightiest men of all. 
My master’s mad; a novel kind of madness, 


Not your old style, but quite a new invention. 
For all day long he gazes at the sky, 
His mouth wide open, thus; and rails at Zeus: 


O Zeus, says he, what seekest thou to do? 


Lay down thy besom, sweep not Hellas bare ! 
TRYGAEUS. (Behind the scenes.) Ah me! Ah me! 


Thou wilt drain 


Serv. Hush! for methinks I hear him speaking now. 
TRyG. (Behind the scenes.) O Zeus, 

What wouldest thou with our people ? 

The lifeblood from our cities ere thou knowest ! 
SERV. 


Aye, there it is; that’s just what I was saying : 


Ye hear yourselves a sample of his ravings. 

But what he did when first the frenzy seized him 
Tl tell you: he kept muttering to himself, 

Oh of I could but somehow get to Zeus ! 

With that he got thin scaling ladders made, 

And tried by them to scramble up to heaven, 

Till he came tumbling down, and cracked his skull. 
Then yesterday he stole I know not whither, 





he is speaking exclaims 
GAN’ éxxopnOeins av +’, oia Tayaba 
Hees anayyéAdov. Lines 538, 54.) 

63. éxxoxxioas| Cdvri rot épnu@oas kai 
agdavioas, amd petahopas tay poy tar 
Kékkovs ¢kBaddovceev.—Scholiast. 
See the Commentary on Lys. 364.) 

70. avnpptxar’| (was for clambering up. 


TO mpos Tolyous avaBaivery Kat Yepot Kat 


Tous 


noo, avapptyacbat paci. yiverat Oé €k Tov 
apaxyns tre pBiBac pa 
(transposition) dvappry®. — Scholiast. 


~ A 3 
apayw@, Kal ep 


The same derivation is given by the Ht. 
Maen. and (with others) by Suidas. And 
all the grammarians agree as to the exact 
meaning of the word, one illustrating it 
by the action of a monkey climbing up 
the boughs of a tree, and another by 
bees swarming up the stem of a plant. 
Perhaps the best explanation is dvappt- 
xaoGar onpaiver 7rd Tois moot Kal Tats 
xepoly dvrexspevov dvaBalvew. See Pier- 
son at Moeris s.v. and Boissonade at 
Aristaenetus i. 3 and 20.) 
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73. Airvaioy| The Scholiasts offerthree 
interpretations of this word: either (1) 
that it means treppeyéOn’ péeyiotov yap 
dpos 7 Airyyn: or (2) that it refers to the 
breed of Aetnaean horses (Soph. Oed. Col. 
312): or (3) that there was in fact some 
species of large beetlecalled theAetnaean, 
probably from being found in the neigh- 


bourhood of thatmountain. The passages 


‘which they cite from Epicharmus, Aes- 


chylus, Sophocles, and Plato Comicus 
are conclusive in favour of the third in- 
terpretation. The fragment cited from 
Plato is arranged by Meineke (Fragm. 
Com. ii. 624) as follows: 


‘As péya pévroe nave thy Aityvyny dpos eivai pact Texpaipov 


obey rpepecOa 


Tas KavOapisas Tov avOpuTev éotiv Adyos ovdey EXaTTOUS. 


76. & IInydovov| (Tlapa ra éx BedXepo- 
ddvrov Evpimidov, (éxeivos yap dia Tnydoou 
TOU TTEPOTOU EvEOLpERL Eis TOY OUpavdy avEh- 


Oeiv) “ay, & hirov por Tnydoou wrrepdv.”— 
Scholiast. The flight of Trygaeus heaven- 
wards on his winged beetle is throughout 
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And brought a huge Aetnaean beetle home, 

And made me groom it, while he coaxed it down 
Like a young favourite colt, and kept on saying, 
Wee Pegasus, my flying thoroughbred, 

Your wings must waft me straight away to Zeus ! 
Now I'll peep in and see what he’s about. 

O, mercy on us! neighbours! neighbours! help ! 
My master’s got astride upon the beetle, 

And up they go ascending in the air. 


TRYG. 


Fair and softly, my beastlet, at first. 


Start not at once with a violent burst, 

In the proud delight of your eager might, 

Ere your joints with sweat are relaxed and wet 
From the powerful swing of your stalwart wing. 
And breathe not strong as we soar along ; 

If you can’t refrain, you had best remain 

Down here in the stalls of your master’s halls. 


SERV. 
TRYG. 
SERV. 


O master of me! why how mad you must be! 
Keep silence! keep silence ! 
Why where do you try so inanely to fly ? 





intended to parody the flight of Belle- 
rophon heavenwards, in the Euripidean 
Tragedy, on his winged steed. And the 
present line discloses to the spectators 
the burlesque which they are about to 
witness. Aristophanes had already ad- 
verted to this Bellerophon flight in the 
preceding Comedy, Wasps 757; and 
the hero’s distressful appearance after 
he had been thrown by Pegasus is the 
subject of a joke in Acharnians 427. 
See also infra 722 and Knights 1249. 
The somewhat affected phrase Unyacou 
mrepov is reproduced infra 135.) 


80. peréwpos aiperat] The servant 
throws open the doors, and Trygaeus is 
discovered sitting astride upon the beetle, 
which is just preparing to fly. peréwpos 
aiperat, says the Scholiast, emi pnxavys* 
They rise 
during the anapaestic systems, halting 
during the intermediate dialogues. In 
addressing the beetle, inf. 82, Trygaeus 
substitutes for xdavOapos, a word of not 
dissimilar sound, xavOwy, a jackass. | 

92. a\Aos| This adverb is used here, 
and infra 1118, in the sense of pdrny. 
Kai as émi ré mXeiorov, says the author of 


“~ CY n >? 
Tovro Oé kadeirat é€opnpa. 
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the Etymologicon Magnum, avrirov pargy were regular xompaéves. So again infra 


éypavro of “Arrikol T@ GdAws" Kal ‘yap 
mapa Covxvdidy cuvexds Eoriy avTd evpeiy 
keiuevov. See Thue. i. 109; ii. 18; iv. 
36, &c. See also Ruhnken’s Timaeus, sub 
VOC. ovK addas. 

97. drdoAvCev] (Thisis meant as a hint 
to the audience to give the speaker 
a cheer. Cf, Knights 1327.) 

99. Aavpas] (Alleys, which apparently 
were allowed to become such receptacles 
of filth that they would be almost: as 
attractive to the dung-beetle as if they 


158. The Scholiast says Xavpas éxadovy 
Tas oTeyas puyas, €v0a maoca axabapoia 
éoriv" 7) Tovs pumapovs témovs. And tothe 
like effect Hesychius, Suidas, Eustathius 
at Od. xxii. 128, and the Etymol. Magn. 
who give as the derivation of the word, 
Aaipa’ mapa TO péewv ev ad’tH Tovs aovs. 
The further explanation of Hesychius 
of dé rémous mpds broyopnow avetpévous is 
probably due to the usage of the word in 
this Comedy.) 

108. Mndocwv] Doubtless there were 
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TRYG. 


My flight for the sake of all Hellas I take, 


A novel and daring adventure preparing. 


SERV. 
TRYG. 


Why can’t you remain at home, and be sane ? 
O let not a word of ill omen be heard, 


But greet me with blessings and cheers as I go, 
And order mankind to be silent below ; 

And please to be sure with bricks to secure 

All places receptive of dung and manure. 


SERV. 
Whither you're flying off. 
To visit Zeus in heaven ? 
TRYG. 


No, no; I won’t keep still, unless you tell me 


Tryq. Whither, except 


Serv. Whatever for? 
I’m going to ask him what he is going to do 


About the Hellenic peoples, one and all. 


SERV. 


And if he won’t inform you ? 


Trye. Dll indict him 


As giving Hellas over to the Medes. 


SERV. (Struggling with Trygaeus.) 


Not while I live, so help me Dionysus! 


Tryc. There is no way but this. 


Serv. Here! children! here! 


Quick! quick! your father’s stealing off to heaven, 
Leaving you here deserted and forlorn. 


Speak to him, plead with him, you ill-starred maidens. 


many beginning to feel that the inter- 
necine dissensions of the Hellenic cities 
would prove of advantage to their ever- 
watchful neighbour, the great Eastern 
monarchy only. The repetition of this 
suggestion, inf. 408, seems to show that 
the mind of Aristophanes, at all events, 
was growing uneasy on this score. And 
compare Lysistrata 1133-4. The Lace- 
daemonians had already sent frequent em- 
bassies (Thuc. iv. 50) inviting the Persians 


to intervene in the affairs of Hellas; and, 
apart from the Panhellenic danger, the 
Athenians might well feel anxious atthe 
prospect of having the wealth andthe ma- 
ritime resources of the empire thrown 
into the opposite scale. With regard to 
their remedy by indictment, ‘‘ notantur 
Athenienses ut dirdéixou,” says Bergler 
after the Scholiast, ‘‘si nec Jupiter est 
securus.” 
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114. érvpos dares] The Scholiast pre- 
serves some lines from the Aeolus of Euri- 


A, ap’ érupov pari Eyvow 


pides, from which these dactylics seem 
to be parodied ; 


AioAoy etvd(ew réxva pidrata; 
, v , ae esigeS x ra) 
B. dofdaca: Zor, Képar’ TO 8 erynrupov, obk éxw ciety. 


for so, I suppose, should the fragment be 
arranged. ¢ore for mapears, it is open to 
you to conjecture. 

117. és képaxas] This familiar impre- 
cation is converted into a similar joke, in 
Birds 28. There two wayfarers are vainly 
endeavouring to penetrate to the king- 
dom of the birds, and ‘‘ ’tis hard indeed,” 
says Euelpides, “that when we are 
ready and willing és xépaxas éd@civ, we 
cannot find the way.” 

121. dpyupiov pndé axds] (Not even a 


drop of silver. So Plautus (Pseudolus 
i. 4. 4) ‘‘cui neque gutta argenti.” ¢v dpa 
in the following line means in good time, 
early, like the French de bonne heure, 
Wasps 242, 689; Eccl. 395.) 

123. co\Avpav] (The xoddvpa (Athe- 
naeus iii. 75) was a circular cake dressed 
in a rich thick broth or sauce dwWov én 
airy, the sauce being, in the opinion of 
epicures, the most important part of the 
dish : 
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GIRL. 


O father, O father, and can it be true 


The tale that 1s come to our ears about you, 
That along with the birds you are going to go, 
And to leave us alone and be off to the crow ? 
Is it a fact, O my father? O tell me the truth if you love me. 


TRYG. 


Yes, it appears so, my children: in truth, I am sorry to see you 


Calling me dearest Papa, and asking me bread for your dinner, 


When I have got in the house not an atom of silver to buy it; 


But if I ever return with success, ye shall soon be enjoying 


Buns of enormous size, with strong fist-sauce to improve them. 


GIRL. 


And what’s to be the method of your passage ? 


Ships will not do: they cannot go this journey. 


TRYG. 
GIRL. 


I ride a steed with wings: no ships for me. 
But what’s the wit of harnessing a beetle 


To ride on it to heaven, Papa, Papa ? 


TRYG. 


It is the only living thing with wings, 





Collyrae facite ut madeant... 


Tum nisi cremore crasso est jus collyricum, 
Nihil est macrum illud epicrocum pellucidum ; 
Quasi juream esse jus decet collyricum.—Plautus, Persa i. 8. 12. 


Such a sauce (ocxevacia éyoroux), Photius 
sg. v. Kavdudos) was the kdvdavAos, a Lydian 
dainty made in a variety of ways, Photius 
I.c.; Athenaeus xii.12. It wasa sort of 
rich porridge, strengthened with boiled 
meat, cheese, honey, breadcrumbs, and 
the like. Trygaeus, for cdvdavdos, pro- 
poses to substitute xdvdvdos, knuckle- 
broth.) Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, 
chap. 35) mentions that a circular cake 
is still called in modern Greek xovAotpu. 

126. mrnvos ropedoer| (The Scholiast 
quotes some lines from the Stheneboea 
of Euripides, which appear to end with 
these words, though it is just possible 


that they may form no part of the quota- 
tion. If they do form a part of it, there 
is great force in Wagner’s suggestion 
(Stheneboea Frag. 5) that the whole of 
the present line is borrowed from that 
Tragedy ; vava dove Gat, acorrupt form of 
vavotoNetoGat, being rather a favourite 
word of Huripides. ) 

129. Aica@mov| The Scholiast explains 
the fable thus : The eagle had carried off 
the young beetles; thereupon the old 
beetle got into the eagle’s eyry, and 
pushed out her eggs. The eagle flew to 
complain to Zeus, who bade her build 
her nest in his own bosom. But, when 
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76 O€ mAoiov taorar Nagiovpyis KaévOapos. 


the eagle had laid her eggs there, the 
beetle flew buzzing about the ears of 
Zeus; and he, springing up to scare it 
away, dropped and brokethe eggs. The 
moral, says the Scholiast, is that there is 
no rest for the wicked, no, not even in 
the bosom of Zeus. It is said that the 
apologue was told by Aesop to the 
Delphians, as they were about to put 
him to death on a false charge of theft ; 
his motive being to warn them that 
though he might be mean as the beetle, 
and they exalted as the eagle, yet his 
blood might ascend to heaven, and cry 
for vengeance upon hismurderers. This, 
too, is the fable which Philocleon endea- 
vours to edge in, as he is being carried 
shrieking from the stage.—Wasps 
1446-8. See the Scholiasts there, and 
see Lys. 695. It is versified by Spenser 
in his fourth Sonnet on the World’s 
Vanity, and illustrated by Erasmus in 


his celebrated Adage (to which Bergler 
refers) Scarabaeus aquilam quaerit, which 
is found in vol. ii, p. 686 of the Leyden 
edition of his works, antl of which the 
most pointed and bitter passages are 
translated in Hallam’s Literature, chap. 
iv. It was this fable too which (in 
Lucian’s Icaro-menippus) inspired Me- 
nippus to soar on eagle andvulture wings 
to heaven; and to him also, as to Try- 
gaeus here, the gate, when he knocks at 
it, is opened by Hermes as the lackey of 
Zeus.) As the beetle merelyfollowed the 
eagle to heaven, it is difficult to see with 
what propriety it is termed pdvos meretv@v 
eis Oeods aduypevos. 

131. dmoroy cixas piGov] These words 
are borrowed, as Bergler observes, from 
Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1293. They are very 
appropriate here ; for widosis aterm more 
applicable even than Adyos to an Aesopian 
fable. In the Phaedo, 61B, Socrates says 
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So Aesop says, that ever reached the Gods. 


Gir. O father, father, that’s too good a story 
| That such a stinking brute should enter heaven ! 
TRyYG. It went to take revenge upon the eagle, 
And break her eggs, a many years ago. 
GIRL. But should you not have harnessed Pegasus, 
And so, in tragic style, approach the Gods? 
TRYG. Nay, then I must have had supplies for two ; 
But now the very food I eat myself, 
All this will presently be food for him. 
GIRL. What if he fall in wintry watery waves, 
How will his wings help extricate him then ? 
Tryc. Oh, I’ve a rudder all prepared for that: 


My ship’s a beetle-sloop, of Naxian make. 





that he had, during his confinement in 
the Athenian prison, turned into verse 
the pido. of Aesop, because he wished 
before his death to act in obedience to 
a heavenly vision, which often in his 
past life had enjoined him povotkny zrovety, 
and it seemed a poet’s business zroceiy 
pvbovs, add’ ot Adyous. (Here both words 
are used of Aesop’s fables, but more 
frequently they are contrasted, pidos 
being taken to mean a fiction and Adyos 
a fact. ov od per nynoe pidov, ds 
éy@uat, eyo S€ Néyov.—Gorgias, chap. 79 
(p. 523 A); ovkérs ptOdv cor épd, adda 
Adyov.—Protagoras, chap. 14, p. 324 D. 
Longus (Pastorals ii. 4) says that Daph- 
nis and Chloe were delighted to hear of 
love, domep pvGoy, od Adyor, dkovovres. Cf. 
Achilles Tatius i. 17; Clemens Alex- 

andrinus ‘‘ De divite servando,” § 42.) 
135. IInydoou ... mrepdv] (This is the 
Kuripidean phrase quoted by the 
Cc 


Scholiast on line 76 supra.) 

143. Nagtoupyis kdvOapos] Tota fy otto 
Acyopeva ev Ndé@ yvdpeva, os viv “oid- 
das” déyovot tivd akxatiav ¢tdn.—Suidas, 
Scholiast. That xdvOapos is the name of 
a particular kind of ship, says Athenaeus, 
xi. 47, is xowdoy, matter of common 
notoriety. And in the next chapter he 
cites several passages which illustrate 
this and other meanings of the word. 
{The name was probably given to the 
vessel from something in its shape and 
appearance which made it, with the oars 
reaching out on each side, bear a certain 
resemblance to a monstrous beetle. It 
seems to have been originally invented 
at Naxos, which had a large seafaring 
population, and, in early times, many 
ships of war (zAoia papa moAdd, Hadt. v. 
30). And very probably, even when 
made or used by other people, it would 
retain the name of its origin, to distin- 
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diaxihoas padpois doiv. 


guish it from other kinds of xav@apor, the 
insect, the cup, the womanly ornament, 
&c.) As to mydddcoy in the preceding 
line we must, I suppose, accept the 
Scholiast’s interpretation, 
deixvuot, that is the penem scortewm. 
145. Tlepaet] Peiraeus, says Thucy- 
dides, i. 93, is possessed of Atpévas rpets 
avrodueis. Of these, one was called, as 
the Scholiast here informs us, Cantharus, 
from a traditionary hero of that name. 
Another, he says, was called Aphro- 
disium, and we learn from Hesychius 
and other authorities that the name of 
the third was Zea. And see Colonel 
Leake’s Topography of Athens, i. 373. 
147. yards] Not only was Euripides 
noted as a yodAorods, an introducer of 
maimed and limping heroes, in general, 
see Acharnians and Frogs, passim; but 
one of his most celebrated representa- 
tions in that line was Bellerophon lamed 
by a fall from Pegasus, Ach. 427. And 


A 3 n~ 
TO aidotov 


155 


as the whole of this beetle-flight is a sort 
of travestie of the Bellerophon of Kuri- 
pides, to Trygaeus, in a special manner, 


exemplum grave praebet ales 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem. 


Horace, Odes, iv.11. 26. Withthewords 
kat tpay@dia yévy, Florent Chretien aptly 
compares the expression of the same 
Roman poet, et fabula fias. 

149, duol weno Tatra y’| This is a way 
of putting aside unnecessary advice. 
See infra 1041, 1811; Thesm. 240, 1064, 
1207 ; Plutus 229. 

150. tpeis d€] Capos rots Geatas 6 Adyos. 
—Scholast. It would perhaps be more 
strictly accurate to say ‘‘to the Athe- 
nians generally.” Cf. infra 165.) 

153. BovxoAnoerat] amarioerat, Scho- 
liast. ‘‘Spe dejiciet,” Brunck ; and so all 
the commentators. But the passages in 
which Bovkodcty bears a metaphorical 
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GIRL. What bay will land you drifting drifting on ? 
Trye. Why, in Peiraeus, there’s the Beetle Bay. 
GIRL. Yet, O be careful lest you tumble off, 

And (lame for life) afford Euripides 

A subject, and become a tragic hero. 
Trye. Pll see to that: goodbye, goodbye, my dears! 


But you, for whom I toil and labour so, 

Do for three days resist the calls of nature ; 
Since, if my beetle in the air should smell it, 
He’ll toss me headlong off, and turn to graze. 


Up, up, my Pegasus, merrily, cheerily, 
With ears complacent, while blithe and bold 
Your curbs shake out their clatter of gold. 





signification, and which are collected by 
Bp. Blomf., Gloss. in Ag. 652, €Bovko- 
hodpev dpovriciw véov mdOos, are widely 
different from the present. And even 
were authority produced to show (1) that 
Bovxoreiy, standing alone, can mean 
“to deceive a person”; and (2) that 
BovkoAnogopat can be employed ina purely 
active signification (as to both of which 
points I must, intheabsence of authority, 
entertain great doubt), yet the ordinary 
meaning of the word, ‘‘ to feed oneself,” 
‘¢¢o turn to graze,’ seems to me not only 
preferable, but absolutely required by 
the context. The pe is to be joined, not 
with Boveodnoera, but with pias. 

155. xpvooxddwov] <golden-bitted. 
xXpuaoxadtvov mdtayov, the clashing of 
golden bits. The Scholiast quotes from 
the Bellerophon, 16: xpvcoydvw aipav 
arepuyas. HKuripides therefore applied 
the epithet to the horse, as do Hdt. 
(ix. 20) and Xenophon (Cyr. i. 3. 3). 


And so St. Chrysostom (Hom. xxi in 
1 Cor. p. 189 C) speaks of imma ypuco- 
It is only by a_ sort of 
Aeschylean licence that Aristophanes 
transfers the epithet to the clanging of 
the curbs.) ‘ 
156. dadpois dciv] The word daidpos, 
as applied to a horse’s ears, is susceptible 
of two very different significations : (1), 
from the idea of brightness, quickness, 
alertness, attached to the word, da:dpois 
aot may mean arrectis auribus, micans 
auribus; (2), from its sense of placid, 
beaming, sleek good nature, it may mean 
blandis auribus. Every commentator 
adopts the former interpretation ; the 
Scholiast prefers the latter. Ipaéot, pi 
6pOois, he says, rovro yap mdoxovow oi 
immot, @orep mapo€uvopevor «is axparoy 
Spdépoy (rather, perhaps, dx«parn ‘‘ when 
about to run away”). Florent Chretien 
and Bothe will not permit the Scholiast 
to know his own mind, the former cor- 


yakwov. 
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recting his comment into dpOois, uy mpaccr; 
the latter into mpaéow 7) d6pOo0is. But in 
my opinion the Scholiast is quite right ; 
and Trygaeus is desiring in his steed 
a sign not of spirit, but of good temper. 
These lines and those which follow (159- 
61) seem borrowed from the Bellero- 
phon of Euripides, probably from the 
same monody which Philocleon quotes in 
Wasps 757, &c. In fact the chief humour 
of these anapaests consists in the inter- 
mixture by Trygaeus snatches from 
that tragedy with ejaculations supposed 
to be wrung from him by the imminent 
danger of his own situation. 

165. rapa rais mépvas| (Seaports were 
always the resorts of dissolute women ; 


indeed Pollux (ix. 34) reckons ropveia 
as one of their regular accessories. In 
Alciphron i. 6 a virtuous wife complains 
that her husband has deserted her, and 
has taken up with a harlot in the 
Peiraeus ; where see Bergler’s note.) 

168. eprvddov] (wild thyme, “ser- 
pyllum thymus.” Plant wild thyme on 
the top of it. This of course means the 
plant itself ; but it may be observed that 
from the plant a favourite perfume, 
pupov, was distilled ; Theophrastus, De 
Odoribus 27: Antiphanes cited by 
Athenaeus xii. 78, xv. 40 (pp. 553 D, 
689 F).» 

169. wv te wdbw| Lf anything happens 
to me ; aeuphemism for ‘‘if Tam killed,’ 
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(I wonder what in the world he means 

By pointing his nose at those foul latrines.) 
Rise, gallantly rise, from the earth to the skies, 
And on with the beat of your pinion fleet 

Till you come to Zeus in his heavenly seat. 


From all your earthly supplies of dirt, 


From ordure and muck your nostril avert. 


Man! man in Peiraeus! you'll kill me I swear, 


Committing a nuisance! good fellow, forbear ; 


Dig it down in the ground, scatter perfumes around, 


Heap, heap up the earth on the top, 
Plant sweet-smelling thyme to encircle the mound, 


Bring myrrh on its summit to drop ; 


For if I through your folly shall tumble to-day, 


And my enterprise fail to succeed in, 


Five talents the city of Chios shall pay 
On account of your breach—of good-breeding. 


(The scene suddenly changes.) 


Zounds! how you scared me: I’m not joking now. 





as Bergler remarks, citing from Athe- 
naeus, vi. 45, a line (of Alexis) addressed 
by a parasite to his entertainer, “Av yap 
mdOns Tt, was eyo Biorowa ; See the com- 
mentary on Wasps 385. The form of 
expression is as old as Homer, Iliad 
xvi, 242. 

171. 7 mods 7 Xioy| (Dobree refers to 
the story told in Plutarch’s ‘‘ Anony- 
mous Laconian Apophthegms,” No. 11. 
Some persons had messed about the 
Ephors’ Hall and over the Ephors’ seats. 
The indignation which the Ephors 
naturally felt at this outrage was some- 
what appeased when they discovered 


that the offenders were Chians, for any 
disgusting act, they declared, was to be 
expected from Chians. From this, or 
from some similar circumstance, there 
seems to have arisen a popular saying, 
Xios nv 6 amorarayv, It was a Chian who 
made the mess. Trygaeus therefore 
assumes that Xios jv 6 droraray in the 
Peiraeus, and threatens to impose a 
heavy fine upon the culprit’s city, or 
rather on the State to which he belonged. 
Cf. infra 251 and Eur. Ion 294.) 

173. ofp’ os dedorxa] As Trygaeus and 
his beetle are still floating in the air the 
scene suddenly changes, and they find 
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themselves at the celestial abodes. A 
platform or movable stage is thrust out 
exactly underneath the beetle, who 
thenceforth rests upon it. The actor, 
half dropping his assumed character, 
turns from the imaginary perils of Try- 
gaeus, to what he affects to consider his 
own real personal danger from the move- 
ments of the theatrical machinery (ovKére 
cxonteav Aéyw, ‘I’m in sober earnest 
now,” cf. Plato, Rep. i. 20, p. 349 A). 
‘‘ Jocus est comicis antiquis solennis,” 
says Porson, Suppl. Praef. Hec., ‘‘ ut acto- 
rem personae, quam agit, oblivisci faci- 
ant, et de theatro aut spectatoribus quasi 
imprudentem loqui.”’ From this point to 
the Parabasis the action is wholly on this 
higher stage, the scene representing the 
exterior of the palace of Zeus. In front 
is a pit or cavern, blocked up with large 
stones, masking a secret flight of stairs 
which lead to the interior of the theatre. 


Lrygaeus dismounts, and shouts to the 
porter in the customary manner. (The 
upper stage now pushed forward by the 
ef@oTpa was probably a fabric of exactly 
the same size as the lower stage, so that 
it completely hides the house of Try- 
gaeus and the original scenery, which are 
visible no more until after the Parabasis ; 
just as in the Thesmophoriazusae when 
the Temple is pushed forward by the 
efworpa, it completely hides the house of 
Agathon and the original scenery, which 
are seen no more during the remainder of 
the Play. See the commentary on Thesm. 
277.) 

180. wdé6ev Bporod pe mpooéBad’;] The 
Scholiast would supply dcop} or down. 
Florent Chretien decides for éap7, com- 
paring Plautus, Amphit. i. 1. 164 ‘‘Olet 
homo quidam malosuo.” Butas Hermes 
must be supposed to have been roused 
by the noisy summons of Trygaeus, it 
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I say, scene-shifter, have a care of me. 
You gave me quite a turn; and if you don’t 
Take care, I’m certain I shall feed my beetle. 
But now, methinks, we must be near the Gods; 
And sure enough there stand the halls of Zeus. 
O, open! open! who’s in waiting here ? 
Hermes. A breath of man steals o’er me: whence, whence comes it ? 


O Heracles, what’s this? 
HERM. 


Tryo. A beetle-horse. 
O shameless miscreant, vagabond, and rogue ; 


O miscreant, utter miscreant, worst of miscreants, 


How came you here, you worst of all the miscreants ? 


Your name? what isit ? speak ! 
Herm. Your race? your country ¢ answer ! 
Trye. Mine ? the worst of miscreants. 


Herm. And who's your father ? 


Tre. The worst of miscreants. 
Trye. Worst of miscreants. 





would be better, if anything is to be 
supplied, to supply @ev7, And I may 
observe that the dialogue called the 
Haleyon, inserted amongst Lucian’s 
works, commences with the words, Tis 
SONH TIPOSEBAAEN jjpiv; But perhaps 
the poet purposely left it indefinite, and 
Hermes is merely meant to say that he 
is aware of the presence of man. He 
appeals to Heracles, because the great 
destroyer of monsters is naturally in- 
voked at the sight of some strange 
apparition— © ‘Hpdkders, ravti wobard Ta 
Onpia; Ach. 94; Clouds 184; Birds 93; 
Eccl. 1068, and elsewhere. On the other 
hand the invocation of Heracles in Ach. 
807, otov poOidlovc’, & modvtiun® “Hpd- 
kdets, 18 In recognition of his traditional 
voracity. 

181. immoxdvOapos] erate rapa 70 inro- 
Kévravpos.—Scholiast. 


182. & jxapé] Hermes is probably in- 
tended as a sample of the footmen in the 
houses of the great at Athens, abusive at 
first, but soon subsiding into friendliness 
on the appearance of a bribe. With this 
torrent of abuse compare the reception 
of Dionysus by the porterof Pluto, Frogs 
465. (There Dionysus wasfrightened out 
of his wits by the violent language used, 
but here Trygaeus is quite unmoved, and 
even proceeds to chaff Hermes who was 
never a very formidable personage, and 
who was always open to a bribe. Try- 
gaeus knows that he has with him more 
than one gift (infra 192, 424) sufficient to 
appease the wrath of Hermes. The 
exclamation © pape Kai wappiape is com- 
mon with St. Chrysostom. See Hom. 
Ixxxi in Matth. (p. 775 B), xxi in Rom. 
(678 B), xxiii in Rom. (691 C), xxviii in 
2 Cor. (637 B and D).) 
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190. dumedoupyos| Vineyards still sur- 
round the little village of Marousi (to the 
north-east of Athens, in the direction of 
Marathon), which represents the ancient 
deme of ’AOpovn (or *AOpovor, or ’AOpovia). 
The modern name is derived from the 
Amarusian Artemis, the special deity of 
the Athmonians. Pausanias i. 31. See 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, chap. 
30; Colonel Leake’s Topography of 
Athens and the Demi, 11.41. There is 
throughout the Play a running allusion 
to the name of Trygaeus, which is derived 
from rpvyay, to get in the vintage. 


191. mpaypdror| Is generally, and I 
suppose rightly, taken to refer in this 
place to the troubles of litigation. Per- 
haps such is also its meaning in 1345 inf., 
averse which seems to mean that the 
peaceful tastes here expressed were to be 
completely gratified. But everywhere 
else in this Play it signifies the troubles 
of war. See inf. 293 (cf. Ach. 269), 348, 
353, 1297. 

193. Sethaxpiov] (You poor little grub. 
Sethaxpioy' éAeewds, taaimwpos.—Hesy- 
chius. The sight of the meat produces 
an instantaneous change in the attitude 
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Trye. Oho, Greedling ! 


Herm. O! O! 


Herm. Earth, indeed ! 
Tryc. But where ? 


Herm. O by the Earth but you shall die the death 
Unless you tell me who and what you are. 
Trya. Trygaeus, an Athmonian, skilled in vines; 
No sycophant, no lover of disputes. 
Herm. Why are you come? ‘Try. To offer you this meat. 
Herm. How did you get here, Wheedling ? 
Then I’m not quite the worst of miscreants now. 
So just step in and summon Zeus. 
When you’re not likely to come NEAR the Gods! 
They’re gone: they left these quarters yesterday. 
Trye. Where on Earth are they ? 
Herm. Far, far away, close to Heaven’s highest dome. 
Trye. How came they then to leave you here alone ? 
Herm. I have to watch the little things they left, 
Pipkins and pannikins and trencherlets. 
Tryc. And what’s the reason that they went away ? 
Herm. They were so vexed with Hellas: therefore here 


Where they were dwelling, they’ve established War, 
And given you up entirely to his will. 
But they themselves have settled up aloft, 


of Hermes, and Trygaeus responds with 
you poor little grab. yNioxypev" avtt rod 
emOuunta’ amd tov yAixeoOar.—Scholiast, 
Suidas. yAiyerOac means to cling to; 
indeed the Et. Magn. derives the word 
from Atay éxeoOat.) 

198. idod yas] “ Reprehendit eum, 
qui dixerat yjs, cum esset in coelo.’’— 
Bergler, after the Scholiast. Trygaeus 
had said wot yns, whither on earth are 
they gone? (Theslip was a very natural 
one on the part of Trygaeus, for yjs is 


constantly added to such adverb as oz 
and. ov, like our ‘‘ where in the world ?”’ 
Cf. Ach. 207 ; Birds 9, 394; Frogs 48, 85; 
Plutus 605. But, as Hermes reminds 
him, it is quite inappropriate here. ) 

199. rov Kirrapov] (rd vYyddéraroy Tod 
odpavod. éyovor yap Koidov elvar Tov 
ovpavoy Sorep Tov @ov thy Aewida (like an 
eggshell). 6 Sé Adyos, eis Ta EoXaTa pEpy 
ameAnAvOaat Tov ovpavod.—Scholiast. 
Wasps 1111.) 
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211. éxeivov] (That is, of course, tap 
6éeGv. It is astonishing that any com- 
mentator, either in ancient or in modern 
times, should suppose it to mean the 
Lacedaemonians. Hermes is explaining 
why the Gods are so vexed, not with 
the Athenians in particular, but with 
the Hellenes in general. The Gods were 
often giving opportunities for Peace, but 
whichever side at the moment had got 
the upper hand, whether the Athenian 
or the Lacedaemonian, was sure to reject 
every overture. The subject to 7peciode 
is tpets of "EXAnVEs. ) 


212. crovddas rotovytwy| In the second 
year of the war the combined pressure 
of the invasion and the pestilence was 
too much for the resolution of the 
Athenian people, and they sent ambas- 
sadors to Sparta to endeavour to obtain 
a peace, but without success; mpds rots 
AakeOatpovious @ppnvto Suyxeapev, «Kat 
mpéo Bets rivas méprpaytes ws adrovs dmpakTot 
éyevovtro.— Thuc. i. 59. Five years later 
the tide of fortune had changed, and was 
setting strongly in favour of Athens, and 
it was then the turn of the Laconians to 
ask for peace, and of the Atticans to re- 
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As high as they can go; that they no more 
May see your fighting or receive your prayers. 


Trye. 
HeERM. 


Why have they treated us like that? do tell me. 
Because, though They were oftentimes for Peace, 
You always would have War. 


If the Laconians 


Achieved some slight advantage, they would say, 
“ Noo by the Twa sall master Attic catch it ;” 

Or if the Attics had their turn of luck, 

And the Laconians came to treat for peace, 

At once ye cried, “ We're being taken in, 

Athené! Zeus! we can’t consent to this ; 

Theyre sure to come again of we keep Pylus.” 


TRyYG. 
Herm. 

Will see the face of Peace. 
HER. 


Trye. Where? 


Yes; that’s exactly how we talked: exactly. 
So that I know not if ye e’er again 


Trye. Why, where’s she gone to? 


War has immured her in a deep deep pit. 
Herm. Here, beneath our feet. 


And you may see 


The heavy stones he piled about its mouth, 


That none should take her out. 


Trre@. I wish you’d tell me 


How he proposes now to deal with us. 


fuse it. First, while the troops were 
blockaded indeed, but still uncaptured, 
in Sphacteria, the Lacedaemonians sent 
ambassadors, vopifovres trols ’AOnvaious ev 
TOT pW xpdvo orovday pev eriOvpelv, TPOV 
dé evavriovpévay, kwdvecGar’ Stdouerns de 
cipnyns acpevos bé€ecOai re kal rovs dvdpas 
dmodecew. Of dé ras pev orovdds, €xovres 
tous avOpas év rn vnow@, Hon opiow evdprCov 
€roimous eivat Srérav Bovdwvrat moteic Oat 
pos avrovs, Tov de mAcovos wpéyorro (Thue. 
iv. 21). And, after the troops were cap- 
tured, of AaxeSapdrtot erpeaBevorvro mapa 
tous "AOyvaiovs, kal éretp@vro thy re TIvAoy 


Kat tovs dvdpas Kopi€er Oat’ of dé peCdver 
TE WPEYOVTO, Kai TOKAGKLS HolTovT@V adrovs 
ampakrovs arémeuroyv (Thue. iv. 41). 

214. vai te oto] One or other of the 
Dioscuri accompanied in symbol the 
royal armies of Sparta (Hdt. v. 75, and 
Valckenaer’s note), and the common 
oath of Sparta was ‘‘ by the Two Gods,” 
vat T® oto See Lysistrata 81; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 4, 10; and the commentary on 
Acharn. 905. 

220. nuedands] of our country. We 
had zroéaros, of what country, supra 186. 
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TpiBew ev adrh tas modes BovAeveTau, 


GAN ciuer Kal yap é£évat, yyopuny eujy, 


pérAEt? OopuPel yoty Evdor. 


TP. otpoe deiratos. 


,? aa, b) lan s N oe > , 
pep avrov dmrodp® Kal yap womep nodiuny 


kauros Oveias PbEypa mrodepioTnpias. 


IO. 
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iw Bporot Bporot Bporot wroAvTAHpOves, 


os avtika pada Tas yvdbous ddyifoere. 


TP. 


vat "AmoAXov, THs Ovetas Tod awddrovs. 


dcov Kaxov Kat Tot TIoAéuou rod Bréuparos. 


D> @ pf 9 9 9 x \ , 
Gp OUTOS EOT EKELVYOS OY Kal hevyoper, 
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6 devds, 6 TaAavpLvos, 6 KaTad TOLy oKEXoOL ; 





228. ovk oida wAjy ey] This is a fa- 
vourite phrase of Euripides. He com- 
mences a verse with it, Hipp. 599; 
Suppl. 933 ; Ion 311; Electra 627, 752 ; 
Here. Fur. 1143. 

232. yvopny éuny] (As tt seems to me. 
Wasps 983 ; Eccl. 349.) 

234. dwodpo] (For he is no longer on 
his beetle. He probably dismounted so 
soon as he found himself on the upper 
stage. ) 

236. TIOAEMO2] War enters, bearing 
a gigantic mortar, in which he is about to 
make a salad, putroroy, inf, 247, 273 (or 
as we might say, to make mincemeat), of 
the Hellenic cities. Now the full ingre- 
dients of a putrarés, as described by the 
Scholiast on Knights 771, are cheese, 
garlic, egg, oil, and leek (karacxevagerat 


. 9 A a ‘ , S 3. a . 3 , 
O€ amo Tupov Kal aKkopddou Kal @ovu Kal eXaiov 


kat mpdcov), sweetened, no doubt, with an 
admixture of honey. Instead of leek 
(wpdcov), War throwsin the homonymous 
Laconian town of Prasiae ; for garlic he 
takes Megara, the great garlic-producing 
country; Sicily, the Stilton of anti- 
quity, is the natural substitute for 
cheese ; whilst Attica is represented by 
her own celebrated honey. 

237. rds yvdbovs adynoere}] CrpiBs- 
pevo. ev tH Oveia, as the Scholiast says. 
But headdsa trulyridiculousalternative, 
7) Tov puTreroy eoGiovres. For the mortals 
whom War is addressing were not to eat 
the salad ; they were to be the salad.) 

241. 6 Sewds, 6 radavpiwos|] These 
words are intended to carry the mind 
back to the poet’s description of Lama- 
chus in Acharn. 964, as 6 dewés, 6 radav- 
pwos, os trav Topydva | wddXer, w7.A. The 
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Trye. Shoo! let me run 


Herm. I only know that yester eve he brought 
Into this house a most gigantic mortar. 
Tryc. What is he going to do with that, | wonder! 
Hxrrm. He means to put the cities in and pound them. 
But I shall go. He’s making such a din 
I think he’s coming out. 
Out of his way: methought that I myself 
Heard a great mortar’s war-inspiring blast. 
War. O mortals! mortals! wondrous-woeful mortals ! 
How ye will suffer in your Jaws directly ! 
Trye. O King Apollo, what a great big mortar ! 


Oh the mere look of War how bad it is! 
Is this the actual War from whom we flee, 
The dread tough War, the War upon the legs ? 





succeeding words 6 xara roiy oxehotp pre- 
sent some difficulty. Reiske says, 
‘* Scilicet iguevos, quiad affligenda, con- 
fringenda crura tendit.” Brunck, ‘‘Sup- 
plendum videtur éoras, BeBnkas, vel 
simile quid.” And others refer it to the 
manner in which War was represented 
on the stage. But it is clear that the 
phrase must refer, not to the representa- 
tion, but to that which is represented, 
the dreadful War oy detyouer. “Is this 
really and truly,” says Trygaeus, ‘‘the 
terrible War card roty oxedow?” It is 
conceivable that as the other epithets are 
appropriated from Lamachus, this also 
may have some reference to him. But I 
rather believe it to be a parody of some 
existing description of War. In the 
famous stanza, in which Horace speaks 


of death in battle (Od. iii. 2. 13)— 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; 
Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis juventae 
Poplitibus timidove tergo, 


we know that the second line was bor- 
rowed from Simonides (Stobaeus Anth. 
118. 6) (6 Pad Oavaros éxixe kal roy huydpa- 
xov),and whatmore probablethan thatthe 
succeeding lines also should be of Greek 
origin, and that Aristophanes should 
here be referring to the description from 
which they were taken? With the general 
turn of the expression, compare the 
inscription composed by Simonides for 
the statue of Pan (Fragm. 25, Gaisf.) 
Tov Tpaydrouy eye lava, rov ’Apxdda, tov 
kara Mndeav, k.T.A. 
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(cxépoda éuBddrwv.) @ Méyapa Méyap, os émrerpivesO avrixa 
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of 4 mods TéAaLWWa OtaxvatcOhoerat. 





242. TIpacui|] mpdoa éuBdddov raira 
dnow.—Scholiast. This and the follow- 
ing notes to the like effect seem to have 
been stage-directions, mapemvypadat (see 
on 250 inf.), (and they are so treated in 
the present edition). Prasiae was a town 
‘fon Laconia’s side,” which was sacked 
by the Athenians in the second year of 
the war (Thuc. ii. 56); but it owes its 
introduction -here to the similarity of its 
name with that of mpdoa, ‘‘ leeks.” 

246. Méyapal| oxdpoda épBadrov ravrd 
dow, 7 yap Meyapixn yn cxopodopdpos.— 
Scholiast. Excluded for more than ten 
years from all markets throughout the 
Athenian empire, with the Athenian 
armies twice every year overrunning 
their territory, and ‘‘ grubbing up by the 
very roots” their agricultural produce 
(see Ach. 750-63), with an Athenian 
garrison occupying their port of Nisaea 
and threatening the city itself, the 
Megarians were in truth reduced to such 
utter misery and destitution, that it 
seemed more than likely that they would 
be actually ‘‘ worn and torn to pieces ” 
by a prolongation of the war. But here 


they are introduced to typify the garlic 
for which they had once been renowned 
throughout Hellas. See Acharn. loc. cit. 
and line 813 of the same Play, where the 
starving Megarian, asked to name his 
own price for his child, humbly craves 
a bunch of garlic, and wepinabds, says the 
Scholiast, 
mpdrepov of Meyapeis GAXots mapetxyov. And 
see inf. 502. That garlic was one of the 
principal ingredients of a Greek salad 
we see also from Acharn. 174, where 
Dicaeopolis, plundered of his garlic by 
the Odomantians, cries out, otuot rdAas, 
purraroy Scov damrokeca. In the word 
kvavuara there is an allusion as well to 
the pungent properties of the plant as to 
the sorrows of Megara. 

250. id Suxehia] radtra mdvta rapem- 
ypapn. 
pépyyrat’ modus yap éket Tupds.—Scholiast. 
For the cheese which was the boast of 
Sicily, ScxeAias adynua rpopanis, see Athe- 
naeus i, cap. 49; xiv, cap. 76. The in- 
dictment against the dog in the Wasps 
(838, 897) was that he had stolen a 
Sicilian cheese. The strains in which 


6 Meyapets tratra Cnrei, & 


rupdy yap epBdd\\ov Sikedias 
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WAR. = (Throwing in leeks.) 
O Prasiae! O thrice wretched, five times wretched, 
And tens of times, how you'll be crushed to-day! 
Tryc. Friends, this as yet is no concern of ours, 
This is a blow for the Laconian side. 
War. (Throwing in garlic.) 
O Megara! Megara! in another moment, : 
How you'll be worn, and torn, and ground to salad ! 
Tryc. Good gracious! O what heavy, bitter tears 
He has thrown in to mix for Megara. 
War. (Throwing in cheese.) 
O Sicily ! and you'll be ruined too. 
Tryc. Ah, how that hapless state will soon be grated ! 





Polyphemus, the enamoured Sicilian 
Cyclops, pours out his hopeless passion 
for Galatea, in the eleventh Idyl of Theo- 
critus, are full of allusions to his cheese. 
She is ‘‘fairer than cream cheese” 
(20): Does she doubt his wealth? She 
has only to look at the racks groaning 
under the weight of his cheeses all the 
year round (36): ‘‘ Will she not come 
and help him to make his cheese ?” (66). 
“Your whey-face,” says Doris, spitefully, 
to the same Galateain the first of Lucian’s 
Sea-Dialogues, ‘‘is all that your Cyclops 
lover can see to admire in you; it reminds 
him of his own beloved cheese and curds.” 

251. ot 1 wodts, K7.A.] The MSS. 
give this line to War, but I had ventured 
to assign it to Trygaeus, even before I 
had observed that a similar suggestion 
had been made by Dobree, adopted 
by Bergk, and approved (though not 
adopted) by Dindorf and Holden. It 
is not to be supposed that Trygaeus 
would allow any ingredient to be 


poured in, without some comment 
of his own. No allusion is here in- 
tended, as Paulmier would have us 
believe, to the troubles of Leontini five 
years before (Thuc. ii. 86). The poetis 
speaking of the Future, not of the Past; 
of the misfortunes which, unless averted 
by the return of Peace, would fall upon 
the Hellenic world. If there is any 
allusion to actual events, it would be to 
the troubles which, notwithstanding the 
general pacification of B.o. 424, were just 
recommencing in Sicily (Thue. v. 4). But 
I believe that the poet is not referring 
to any historical fact at all ; he is merely 
selecting, from the area over which the 
war extended, such cities as most aptly 
represent the ingredients of his salad. 
That grated cheese was one of these 
ingredients we learn too from Knights 
771 KaraxyynoOeinv ev puTT@T@ peta Tupod. 
(He is, however, possibly anticipating 
that Sicily will be drawn into the vortex 
of the War, as it was shortly afterwards. ) 
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252. ro pede rarrexdy] The honey of 
Attica was proverbial for its excellence. 
“Sweet as Attic honey ” is the passion- 
ate encomium bestowed by the Scythian 
in Thesm. 1192, upon the maiden’s kiss. 
Nor has it altogether lost its pre-emi- 
nence, even in modern days. The 
‘‘murmuring of innumerable bees” is 
still heard amongst the fragrant thyme 
of ‘‘sweet Hymettus” ; and no honey 
is esteemed of so exquisite a flavour 
as that which is there produced. Sir 
George Wheler, who visited Attica 
about a.p. 1676, and who gives in the 
sixth book of his Travels a detailed 
account of the processes adopted by the 
Hymettian bee-keepers, describes their 
honey as of a good consistence, and of a 
fair gold colour. He says that “the 
same quantity sweetens more water than 
the like quantity of any other doth”; 
and that it isin such request, and fetches 
so high a price in Constantinople, where 
it is used for the purpose of sweetening 


KY. ddr’, b pare, 
260 


ovkouv map AOnvaiwy perabpéger TaXU ; 
éywye vy AL: ef O€ pH ye, KAavoopat. 


sherbet, that all the honey in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hymettus is brought to be 
stamped with the mark of a monastery 
there, that it may pass as the genuine 
Hymettian honey. See also the second 
letter of Mr. Bracebridge in the Ap- 
pendix to Wordsworth’s Athens and 
Attica. The Scholiasts observe how 
tender the poet shows himself towards 
Athens. She is the sweetest of all the 
ingredients, and the demon of Way has 
no threats for her. (I will add a few 
more tributes to the excellence of 76 
Strabo (ix. 1. 28, p. 399) 
And 
a few lines later, rod pédtros apiorov dytos 
Troay mdyrov tod ‘Arrixov. Pliny (N. H. 
xxi. 31, cf. Id. xi. 13) tells us that all the 
world gave the highest praise to the Attic 
honey ; and that as its special flavour 
was supposed to be derived from the 
thyme on which the bees were accus- 
tomed to browse, many have carried the 


BENL TATTLKOD. 
ec 4 , yf ~ 
says 6 Yunrros pedt aptoroy srotet, 


Attic thyme into other lands, and sought 
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And now I'll pour some Attic honey in. 


Riot. What’s your will ? 


War. You'll catch it, 


War. 
Tryc. Hey, there, I warn you, use some other honey : 
Be sparing of the Attic; that costs sixpence. 
War. Ho, boy! boy! Riot! 
You rascal, standing idle there! take that! 
Riot. Ugh how it stings. 


O me! O me! why, master, 


Sure you’ve not primed your knuckles with the garlic ? 


Riot. We’ve not got one; 


War. Run in and get a pestle. 

We only moved in yesterday, you know. 
War. Then run at once and borrow one from Athens, 
Rior. Il run by Zeus; or else I’m sure to catch it. 





to rear it there, but without success. 
According to Plutarch (Dion. 58) it was 
commonly said that the very best and the 
very worst men came from Athens, just 
as her soil produced the most delicious 
honey and the deadliest hemlock. And 
Synesius, in his 136th epistle, complains 
that Athens, which aforetime was the 
home of philosophers, now relies for her 
celebrity on her honey-factors. ‘‘ And 
still its honeyed wealth Hymettus 
yields,” Childe Harold ii. 87.) 

255. kAavoet paxpa] ¢‘‘Plorabis largi- 
ter,” Bergler. This is a favourite phrase 
with Aristophanes who uses it, or an 
equivalent, in every extant Comedy with 
the single exception of the Acharnians. 
paxpa is paxpoy xpdvov. It cannot bear 
the meaning which Van Leeuwen gives 
it, ‘‘clamores qui procul audiantur.” 
Menander in his Ieptxerpopévn (line 250, 
ed. Capps) has oiva ew paxpa kat peydda, 
loud and long. Lucian couples it with 
xyaipewv, ‘‘ Apology for the De Mercede 


conductis” (5), ‘*Pro lapsu inter salu- 
tandum ” (2).) 

261. map ’AOnvaiwy] Here again the 
Scholiast, perhaps rather fancifully, de- 
tects a possible compliment to the anti- 
quity of the Athenians, as if it was 
intended to contrast them with these 
new-comers, who ‘‘only moved in 
yesterday.” Thetwo pestles of War are, 
of course, Cleon and Brasidas ; of whom 
Thucydides (v. 16) also says that ‘‘ they 
were the most determined opponents of 
Peace : Cleon, because in quiet times his 
malpractices would be more apparent, 
and his calumnies less easily believed : 
Brasidas, because he was then in the 
full tide of his glorious and successful 
career.”’ They both fell in the battle 
which was fought under the walls of 
Amphipolis, in the summer preceding 
the performance of this Play. Cleon is 
also called a pestle—dotdvé—in Knights 
984, cf. inf. 295, 
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263. aévnp’ avOpoma| This expression 
is used by Xenophon, Mem. ii. 3. 16. 

268. rd deiva] This expression has 
proved a great stumbling-block to the 
commentators. Bergler’s translation is 
ilud enim pervit pistillum, and with this 
Dindorf and Holdenagree. Reiske takes 
it to mean 76 deiva eorey eigety Scil. otpor. 
Weise in a long note labours to prove 
that it always means ille quisquis, and 
is here to be joined with aderpiBavos : 
whilst Richter supplies éyévero,—ov ¢épo, 
70 Oetva yap eyevero. Lentirely agree with 
Brunck (at Lysist. 921) that it is a mere 
ejaculation, not grammatically con- 
nected with the rest of the sentence, 
though even Brunck, as I think, to some 
extent misapprehends the nature and 
purport of the ejaculation. It is, in my 


judgement, used here and inf. 879; 
Birds 648 ; Lysist. 921, 926, 1168; as 
a sort of apologetic and deprecatory intro- 
duction to a disagreeable narrative ; a sort 
of pretended forgetfulness or hesitation 
(like our “ What was I going to say?” 
‘“* What do you think?” ‘* Would you 
believe it ?’’) introduced for the purpose of 
postponing or breaking the abruptness of a 
statement which the speaker is reluctant 
to make. It is thus closely connected with 
the common use of 6 7) ro deiva to signify 
a person or object whose name you do 
not know or will not mention (Thesm. 
620-5; Ach. 1149). And this I take to 
be the interpretation of the Scholiast, 
dia rovrov TO pnOnodpevov andes exevyer 
eibéws Aéyew* Ore yap te OvaXEpes pedAdoper 
Aéyew, elaOapey TovTO mpoTdoGeEl ws py 
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TrYG. 


What’s to be done, my poor dear mortals, now? 


Just see how terrible our danger is: 

For if that varlet bring a pestle back, 

War will sit down and pulverize our cities. 
Heavens! may he perish, and not bring one back. 


Riot. You there! 


War. What! 


Don’t you bring it? 
Riot. Just look here, sir: 


The pestle the Athenians had is lost, 
The tanner fellow that disturbed all Hellas. 


TryG. 


O well done he, Athené, mighty mistress ; 


Well is he lost, and for the state’s advantage, 
Before they’ve mixed us up this bitter salad. 


Another pestle. 


Then run away and fetch from Lacedaemon 
Riot. Yes, sir. 
Now is the crisis of our fate, my friends. 


War. Don’t be lone. 


And if there’s here a man initiate 
In Samothrace, ’tis now the hour to pray 


evdupnpovodyres. Thus in Lys. 921, 926— 
xairot, TO Seiva, Wiabds ear’ e€aroréa, 
But, Zeus ha? mercy, I forgot the matting. 
KaliToL, TO Seiva, mpookepaddrAaioy ovK ExeEIS. 
But here’s a job, you haven’t got a pillow. 
And in Birds 648 arap, 76 Seiva, Setp’ 
€xavakpovoa madkw. But (what was I 
going to say?) please hark back here an 
instant. (See Wasps 524, the commen- 
tary on Lys. 921, and the introduction to 
the Plutus, p. xxv. I have altered the 
distribution of the speeches in this line 
which generally runs TIO. otros. KY. ri 
éot 3 ILO. ov dépers ; It seems to me that 
when Riot returns, War could not begin 
with otros, nor could Riot reply with 
vi éotivy; As I have arranged the line it 
exactly corresponds with the second 


entrance of Riot infra 280, 281. Riot 
begins, and War answers here ri €orw; 
ov depers; just as he answers there ri 
€OTL3 POV OVK av hepets ;) 

276. dyov peyas| The MSS. and edi- 
tions read viv dywypéeyas. I have added 
the aspirate because I think that the 
meaning is not ‘‘ now isa great contest ” 
but now comes the Tug of War. Thusin 
Wasps 083 épds yap os coi péyas éortiy 
dyov; Plato, Republic, x. 608 B peéyas 
6 dyav, péyas, ovx dcos Soxet: and Thuc. 
il. 45 6p6 péyay tov ayava. 

277. SapoOpaxyn| This was the head- 
quarters of the secretrites and mysterious 
worship of the Cabiri. Bentley refers to 
the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
918, who tells us that of those there in- 
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itiated it is said that, whatsoever they ask 
in prayer, they will surely obtain. 

279. amnoorpadjva| Opinions differ 
as to whether we are to render this ‘‘to 
be turned aside,” or (in the sense of 
Staorpadjvat) ‘‘to be dislocated.”” But, 
in my judgement, the words rov peridvros 
Tm mode are inserted rapa poo doxtay, and 
aroorpapnvar means ‘‘to be averted.” 
Pray the Gods to avert—not the approach- 
ing calamities, but—the messenger’s two 
feet. 

283. és ramt Opaxns yopia] The re- 
gions to which themovementsof Brasidas 
extended, though not within the limits 
to which the name of Thrace was ulti- 
mately confined, were at this period 
uniformly described as ra émi Gpaxns (see 


280 
KY. dirddAwre yap 
KY. és rami Opaxns yopia 
285 
290 
295 


Thue. i. 59; iv. 78, 82; v. 2, 21, &.): 
and his expedition was commonly spoken 
of as 7 émt Spoxns orpareia (see Thuc. 
iv. 70, 74, &c.). 

285. Atooxépo| As, when Trygaeus 
heard that the Athenian pestle was lost, 
he gratefully invoked the patron Goddess 
of Athens (sup. 271), so now, on hearing 
of the loss of the Spartan pestle, he in- 
vokes the patron Gods of Sparta; see 
sup. 214, 218. 

289. rot’ éxeiv’] CThis is a common 
form for introducing a quotation or 
proverbial saying. Cf. Eccl. 78 and the 
note there. So Lucian, rotro éxeivo “és 
medtoy tov immov,” Piscator (9). 
éxeivo “éx trav Atos déAtov 6 pdprus,” De 


Mercede conductis (12). 


Tour’ 
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For the averting of—the varlet’s feet. 


Rior. Ob Sir, 


Riot. Alas! alas! and yet again, alas! 

War. What ails you? don’t you bring one now? 
The Spartans too have lost their pestle now. 

War. How so, you rascal? Riot. Why, they lent it out 
To friends up Thraceward, and they lost it there. 

Trye. And well done they! well done! Twin sons of Zeus! 
Take courage, mortals: all may yet be well. 

War. Pick up the things, and carry them away ; 
Vl go within and make myself a pestle. 

Tryca. Now may I sing the ode that Datis made, 


The ode he sang in ecstasy at noon, 

“Kh, stirs, I’m pleased, and goyed, and comforted.” 
Now, men of Hellas, now the hour has come 
To throw away our troubles and our wars, 

And, ere another pestle rise to stop us, 

To pull out Peace, the joy of all mankind. 





291. yaipoua}] According to the 
Scholiasts the Datis here spoken of was 
the Persian commander immortalized by 
his defeat at Marathon, who prided him- 
self on his accurate knowledge of Greek, 
but with so little reason, that, from his 
ludicrous blunders, a barbarism acquired 
the name of a daricpds. In the present 
instance he seems to have thought it safe 
to make all the verbs end in a like ter- 
mination, and therefore said yaipopa: for 
xaipo. 

294. riv waow Eipnyny didny| Strong 
words, yet scarcely too strong to describe 
the sentiment then pervading the whole 
Hellenic world. The Sicilian Greeks 
had already followed the advice of Her- 
mocrates, and made ri t76 mdvt@v 6p0X0- 


youperny dpioroy eivar eipnynv (Thue. iv. 
62). 

295, érepov| ‘‘Alcibiadem haud dubio 
intelligit,” says Paulmier. The mistake 
was a natural one for Paulmier, who sup- 
posed the Play to have been written 
three years later than was really the case ; 
but it is strange to find it repeated by 
editors who are aware that the true date 
of the Play is p.c. 421. For at that 
time Alcibiades was so far from being 
‘*a pestle of war,” that ‘‘ he was advo- 
cating both the peace and the alliance 
with Sparta, and the restoration of the 
prisoners.” See Grote’s History of 
Greece, chap. lv. And in fact there is 
no allusion here to any individual what- 
ever ; there is no other pestle: War is 
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® Tlavé\Anves, BonOjowper, elrep wérore, 
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mpos TAO Hpty, ei Te xpy Opav, dpdge KapyirekTovei, 
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) & ” 2 3 a NN an 7 
ov yap €o6 és azreireiy dv SoK& pot THMEpOY, 


‘ “A \ ™ > XN o~ > - 
Tply LOXAOLS KaL MNXavaloly Els TO POS avEeAKVOAL 


THY Oca Tracey peyioTny Kai dirapTEd@rarny. 


TP. 


b Pf 
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XO. 


ov alomnoerO’, drs py) weplxapeis TO mpdypate 
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b) 3 b) v4 ? v4 ? 
aAA akovoavTes ToLovTOV yaipopey KNpUYLaTos. 


5) \ > cc BA ed 7» e ~ ~ > 
ov yap ny * €xovTas HKEL CLTi 7) MEp@VY TPLOY. 


EP, 


gone in to make one (supra 288) ; and 
Trygaeus is anxious to recover Peace, 
before any other pestle comes into 
existence. 

296-8. yewpyot... mdvres \ed] (Wide 
as is the invitation, the Chorus is really 
composed simply of twenty-four Attic 
(the list of Dramatis Personae in the 
Venetian MS. says Athmonian) farmers. 
They so describe themselves infra 508, 
589, and elsewhere, and are so described 
by others 511, 550, 551, 603, and else- 
where. The Boeotians, Argives, Laco- 
nians, Megarians, and others, who are 
presently called upon to assist in draw- 
ing up Peace from the pit, form no part 


evrAaBeiabe viv éxetvoy tiv Kadrobev KépBepor, 


of the Chorus, nor are they (as some sup- 
pose) supernumeraries ; they are purely 
imaginary personages. The twenty-four 
farmers, as they hasten into the orchestra 
at the summons of Trygaeus, are singing 
their Parodos or entrance-song, and call- 
ing upon the other members of the 
Panhellenic family to aid them in the 
work.) 

300. ayaGov Saipovos| This expression 
refers, as the Scholiast- observes, to the 
libation poured, after supper, in the 
name ayafov daipovos. It was made 
when the guests had washed their hands, 
ern arovilyovra (Athenaeus xi. 73), and 
the tables were about to be removed, 


TRYG. 


CHOR. 


TRYG. 
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-O all ye farmers, merchants, artisans, 


O all ye craftsmen, aliens, sojourners, 
O all ye islanders, O all ye peoples, 


Come with ropes, and spades, and crowbars, come in eager hurrying haste, 


Now the cup of happy fortune, brothers, it is ours to taste. 


Cuorvus. Come then, heart and soul, my comrades, haste to win this great salvation 


Now or never, now if ever, come, the whole Hellenic nation ! 


Throw away your ranks and squadrons, throw your scarlet plagues away, 


Lo, at length the day is dawning, Lamachus-detesting day ! 

O be thou our guide and leader, managing, presiding o’er us, 
For I think I shan’t give over in this noble task before us, 

Till with levers, cranes, and pulleys once again to light we haul 
Peace, the Goddess best and greatest, vineyard-lovingest of all. 


O be quiet! O be quiet! by your noisy loud delight 


You will waken War, the demon, who is crouching out of sight. 


O we joy, we joy, we joy, to hear your glorious proclamations, 


So unhke that odious Wanted at the camp with three days rations. 


dmore peddot 7 TpameCa aipeoOa (Schol. at 
Knights 85; Wasps 525), and was a 
libation of pure wine, dxparov, unmingled 
with water. See the passages of Aristo- 
phanes mentioned above, and Schweig- 
haeuser’s notes on Athenaeus xv. 17. 

302. Ilavé\Anves] psa mpoonyopia av- 
Tous meptedaBe, Ond@v TO ouyyeves, Kal 
dSuvtwomTav avrovs ws ode TH dvopacvia dStake- 
Kptwévor wokepodat mpos éavtovs.—Scho- 
hast. Cf. Plato, Republic, v. 470 C. 
Kakav owkikeav the Scholiast refers 
either to the red horrors of bloodshed 
or to the scarlet coats of the so}diers, as 
inf. 1173. 

312. €xovras ott’ nyepav tpidv] NSol- 


Yet beware, beware, remember! Cerberus is down below: 


diers and sailors, ordered on an imme- 
diate expedition without baggage, were 
expected to carry with them three days’ 
rations. Thus Thucyd. i. 48 eed) de 
mapeckevacto Tois KopiwOiow, AaBdvres 
TPLOV HMEP@Y OLTla avTnyovTO ws éTt vavpa- 
xiay, Aristophanes alludes to this regu- 
lation, Acharn. 197; Wasps 248. 

313. KépBepov] tov KdAéwova.—Scho- 
liast. ‘‘ Belli personam ita describit, ut 
alias Cleonem.”—Bergler. (But though 
War is not entirely left out of sight, for 
itis to him that the description éxdpapev 
x.7.A. in line 319 must undoubtedly be- 
long, yet in my opinion the reference 
here is primarily to Cleon himself, and 
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XO. rovroyi vj Tov Aia 


TO oKédos piipavres 716 Afyomeyv TO Oecdv. 


EP. 
XO. 


only incidentally to War. For Cleon 
was karo (infra 649) ; whereas War was 
évdobev (Supra 310) and not xdrwbev. And 
although the words 7vik évOd® jy, if they 
mean the upper stage whereon Trygaeus 
is standing (the view which I took in 
the former edition), could only apply to 
War, yet I am now satisfied that the 
Scholiast is right in treating them as 
merely equivalent to ére é(n, cf. infra 652. 
Mr. Graves aptly refers to Frogs 783 
‘¢ where, although the scene is in Hades, 
Aeacus says oXiyov ro ypnordy éotiv, do- 


~ > ~ y ~ 
émididwpe TOOTS y buiv, ooTEe pr) AvTrEiY Er. 


b) \ ‘ ps la vd EA > 3 , at 
GhAG Kal TAPLOTEPOY TOL MovTT avayKaiws Exo. 


wep evOdde, aS if speaking on earth.” 
The actor ignores the special spot on 
which the character he represents is 
supposed at the moment to be standing, 
and merely thinks of Athens, or the 
upper world, as the place in which he 
himself and the audience are visibly 
existing. In the Knights the poet had 
dubbed Cleon kiva KépBepov avdparodi- 
ornyv, and described him as mapdd{ovra 
(919, 1030) ; and indeed from the latter 
characteristic had given him the name 
Tapdayav, which he bears throughout 
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He may come with fuss and fury (as when he was here you know), 
Every obstacle and hindrance in the way of Peace to throw. 


316. Kai viv| Ceven now, few as we are 
till the other Hellenes come to our aid ; 
and unarmed as we are, save with the 
implements of husbandry.) As to é&a- 
pnoerat Bergler refers to EKurip. Heracl. 
976 rovrov & éreimep xetpas HAOey eis euas, 
ovK tort Ovnrav otis eEaipnoera, and Alec. 
848 otk ¢orw Gots airov e€aipyoerat. 
Add Medea 793 otis eorw Goris éEatpy- 
oeTal. 

323. SuaPGeipnre Oud 7a oxnpata| (There 
is an amusing similarity between these 


Cuor. Who shall bear her, who shall tear her, from these loving arms away, 
If I once can clasp and grasp her? O hurrah! hurrah! hurrah ! 
Trye. Zounds! you'll surely be our ruin: stop your clamour, I entreat : 
_ War will by and bye come trampling everything beneath his feet. 
Cuor. Let him stamp, and tramp, and trample, let him do whate’er he will, 
I am so immensely happy that I really can’t be still. 
Tryc. What the mischief! what’s the matter? do not, by the Gods, I pray, 
With your dancings and your prancings spoil our noble work to-day. 
Cuor. Really now I didn’t mean to: no I didn’t, I declare: 
Quite without my will my ankles will perform this joyous air. 
Trya. Well, but don’t go on at present; cease your dancing or you'll rue it. 
Cuor. Look, observe, I’ve really ceased it. Trye. So you say, but still you do it. 
Cuor. Only once, I do beseech you; only just a single hop. | 
Trye. Well then, one: make haste about it; only one, and then you stop. 
Cuor. Stop? of course we stop with pleasure if ’twill your designs assist. 
Trre. Well, but look: you’restill proceeding. CHor. Just, by Zeus, one other twist 
Let me fling my right leg upwards, and I'll really then refrain. 
Trye. This indulgence too I'll grant you, so you don’t offend again. 
Cuor. Hah! but here’s my left leg also: it must have its turn, ’tis plain. 
(Dancing vigorously with both legs.) 
the Play.» words and those in the Cyclops of Euri- 


pides, line 221, where the Satyrs re- 
quest the Cyclops not to swallow them ; 
and he replies ‘‘I certainly won’t 


> , > x 3 , ha A 
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mndavres atrokgoar’ av bro Tov oxnudrov.” » 


327. iv idov| Clo and behold. See Frogs 
1390 and the note there. And compare 
the similar double interjection (60d 6éa- 
ca Ach. 366, Knights 997.) 

334. potor avaykaiws ¢yov] pimrew is 
understood from piavres two linesabove. 
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mAEly, péevelv, Kivelv, Kabevdewy, 


és mavnytpes Oewpeiv, 
éoTlac0at, KorraPifery, 


ouBapicetv, 


tot tod Kexpayévat. 
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TOAAG yap avecydounv 
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Tpadypard Te Kal o7tPddas, 


&s aye Boppior: 
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KovKéT adv pe evpots dikacTiy Spipdy ode S’oKOAOY, 


336. 7d yhpas exdvs] % peradopa amd 
ray opewr.—Scholiast. Aristophanes af- 
terwards worked this idea up into a play 
called the Tjpas, in which he introduced 
a number of old men who had cast the 
slough of old age, and become boys (and 
very boisterous unruly boys too) once 
more ; see Athenaeus iii. 74, p.109 F. (In 
Lucian’s Navigium seu Vota 44 the wish 
of Timolaus is that he may live a thou- 
sand years, renewing his youth, adzodvo- 
pevos TO yipas, every seventeenth year.) 

344. ovBapifeyv| Sybaris had un- 
doubtedly attained extraordinary wealth 
and magnificence before its annihilation 
in B.C. 510 by the armies of Croton ; 
but the anecdotes told of the fastidious 
luxury and extravagant refinement of 
its citizens are of much later date, and 


are mostly altogether apocryphal. Athe- 
naeus (xii. 15) says that in order to 
secure undisturbed slumbers, they not 
only banished all noisy trades, but would 
not even allow a single cock to be kept in 
the city. One of them took a stroll be- 
yond the gates, and happened to see 
some labourers digging. ‘‘It was enough 
to make me break a blood-vessel,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Why even to hear you tell 
of it,” rejoined his friend, ‘‘has given 
me a stitch in the side!” Another 
visited Lacedaemon, and no longer 
wondered at the valour of the Spartans ; 
‘“for, of course,” said he, ‘‘ they would 
sooner die than live such lives as theirs.”’ 
Whatever may have been the sumptuous- 
ness of this opulent town in its palmiest 
days, such tales as these are quite Incom- 
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I’m so happy, glad, delighted, getting rid of arms at last, 
More than if, my youth renewing, I the slough of Age had cast. 


Trya. 


Well, but don’t exult at present, for we’re all uncertain still, 


But, when once we come to hold her, then be merry if you will ; 
Then will be the time for lauching, 
Shouting out in jovial glee, 


Sailing, sleeping, feasting, quaffing, 
All the public sights to see. 

Then the Cottabus be playing, 
Then be hip-hip-hip-hurrahing, 
Pass the day and pass the night 
Like a regular Sybarite. 


CHoR. 


Oh that it were yet my fortune those delightful days to see! 


Woes enough I’ve had to bear, 


Sorry pallets, trouble, care, 
Such as fell to Phormio’s share, 
I would never more thereafter so morose and bitter be, 


patible with its unquestionable power 
and splendour, It is not even certain 
that words like cvBapifew were originally 
connected with the name of Sybaris at 
all, though such was the idea in later 
times ; and it is quite possible that the 
Sybarite reputation may have been to 
some extent the victim of an erroneous 
derivation. 

346. ef yap éxyévorr’ x7.A.] (For the 
metrical scheme of this and the two cor- 
responding systems, infra 385 and 582, 
the reader is referred to the Appendix.) 

348. ortBadas| CoriBas was a pallet, 
stuffed with rushes, straw, hay or the 
like, Plutus 541. oriBdda roy, dad 
xéprov moter, St. Chrysostom, Hom. lxvi 
in Matth. (655 D). And in another 
place, ‘‘Yegoto your luxurious couches,” 


he says to the rich, ‘‘and the poor must 
too often go eis oriBdda ydprov, such as 
that whereon your watch-dog lies.” 
Hom, xi in 1 Cor. (94 E). Such would 
be the common soldier’s bed, and Phor- 
mio would doubtless share the hardships 
of his troops. ‘‘A soldier,’ says Plutarch, 
‘*loves to see his general eating the 
same hard fare as himself, and lying emi 
ortGddos,” Marius, chap. 7.) 

349. Doppiov| This is the illustrious 
naval officer, so distinguished before, and 
in the early years of, the Peloponnesian 
war. The admiration felt by the Athe- 
nians for his brilliant exploits is illus- 
trated by the invocation in Knights 
562, of Poseidon, as Souvrtapare, Boppiwvi 
Te @idrare. 
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EP. xai piv emirérpipai ye. 

350. mpd rou] What manner of men 
the Athenian dicasts were mp6 rod, it was 
the object of the Wasps to show. Ari- 
stophanes seems to have considered dpu- 
purns to be the special characteristic of 
the race. 

357. Avxecov] The Lyceum, which 
was outside the city-walls, was used, it 
appears, as a parade-ground. év rovr@ 
Tas orpatiotiKkas e€erdoets émotovvro, Pho- 
tius, Hesychius, s. v. Avketov. 
Odpet avy dawide ’Axatod éorww éx Mapov. 
ovdey dé yetpov OASKANpoY Geivai TO tapBetor 


\ 
TO O€ UP 


TP. xara T@ TpdTe@ 
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dep ovras exe, ““Apns 6 AnoTis ovv Sdper 
ovvaorid:. —Scholiast. Cf.Wasps1081.) 

363. Keddtkév] According to the 
Scholiasts, Cillicon was a traitor who 
delivered up his native country to its 
enemies. (Some say Syrus to the Sa- 
mians ; others Miletus to the Prienians, 
and others otherwise.) His suspicious 
movements had previously attracted ob- 
servation ; but whenever interrogated as 
to his intentions, his reply was mdvra 
ayaa, all right. And Trygaeus means 
that he is doing no harm, but rdvra ayaa, 
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Nor a judge so stubborn-hearted, unrelenting, and severe ; 
You shall find me yielding then, 
Quite a tender youth again, 
When these weary times depart. 
Long enough we’ve undergone 


Toils and sorrows many a one, 


Worn and spent and sick at heart, 


From Lyceum, to Lyceum, trudging on with shield and spear. 


Now then tell us what you would 
Have us do, and we'll obey, 
Since by fortune fair and good 


You’re our sovereign Lord to-day. 


Trye. When it’s my lot, of course, 


Trye. Come let me see which way to move the stones. 
Herm. Rogue! miscreant! what are you up to now? Trya. No harm ; 
Everything’s right, as Cillicon observed. 
Herm. Wretch! you shall die! 
For being Hermes you'll use lots, I know. 
Herm. O youaredoomed! doomed! doomed! Trya. Yes? for what day ? 
Herm. This very instant. Trye. But I’m not prepared: 
I’ve bought no bread and cheese, as if to die. 
Herm. Ah, well, you’re absolutely gone! 


like Cillicon. 

364. jy Adyo| ‘‘It was,’ says the 
Scholiast, ‘‘the general custom at Athens 
to execute only one criminal a day ; and 
when several were condemned to death, 
the order in which they were led out to 
execution was determined by lot.” And 
I think that Trygaeus simply means that 
Hermes being the God of Chance, under 
whose special patronage lotsand lotteries 
are, will of course follow the Athenian 
custom, and decide the matter by lot. 
He is merely bantering Hermes with a 


Trye. That’s odd 


series of ridiculous repartees. Brunck 
would read o@6’ 6, 71, but oi& érvis placed 
at the end of the sentence here, as in 
Wasps 1848, Soph. Antig. 276, and in- 
numerable other places, in the sense of 
‘Well I know.” And cf. infra 373. 
368. ovr dddur’] This is explained to 
mean, ‘‘I have bought no rations, as if 
I was going to be killed”; “ quasi unus 
tantum modus,” says Bergler, ‘‘ sit pere- 
undi, aut certissimus in bellum ire.” 
369. émcrérptyyat| This word is used, 
as supra 246 and constantly in Aristo- 
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phanes, in the sense of being utterly de- 
stroyed; and the answer of Trygaeus, 
according to Bergler, turns upon the 
idea expressed in Acharnians 757, that 
so he would be out of his misery. But 
probably he is only chaffing Hermes, as 
before. 

375. punOnvac| The Scholiast refers 
to the sketch, given in the Frogs, of the 
happy state to which those, who have 
been initiated and have lived a holy life, 
door pepunped’ edvoeBH re Otryoper tpdmov 
. (Frogs 496), will after death be trans- 
lated. They dwell in realms of fairest 
sunshine and exhilarating brightness, 
pas kéddoroy (155), pdvots yap jpiv Atos 
kat éyyos ihapdv eorw (454), amidst 
myrtle groves (156) and banks of roses 
(448), while around them circle the dance 
and song and the softly-breathing melo- 
dy of the flute (154), and all pure and 


/ ‘ a 3 > Or S , 
® mévnpol, pr clwmar: ef d€ ph, AakHoeT at. 


holy festivities proceed for ever in the 
happy companies of the Blessed, @:dcous 
evoaiovas (156). And I may add (to 
illustrate the mention by Trygaeus of the 
xoupidtoy, whose sacrifice was an essential 
part of the ceremony of initiation), that 
Xanthias no sooner sees those holy and 
happy bands in the world below, than 
he calls out, vulgarly, as 760 poe mpoo- 
émveuoe yotpelwy kpeov (Frogs 388). 

376. @ Zev] Hermes, indignant at 
this last sally, calls aloud to his Master. 
Trygaeus endeavours to pacify him, yet 
even now cannot resist a joke, for there 
is an obvious play on the similarity of 
sound between mpds ray Geoyv and mpods 
tev kpeav. In reply, Hermes (like Iris 
in the Birds) assumes a tragic style, 
Tpaytxais A€£eow expnoaro, TO TETOPHTw 
kat Aaknoopat.—Scholiast. 

382. @ppidiov] (The quantity of the 
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To get such famous luck and yet not know it. 


Herm. Then don’t you know that death’s denounced by Zeus 
On all found digging here? Trye. And is it so? 
And must I die indeed? Herr. You must indeed. 
Trye. O then, I prithee, lend me half a crown. 
I'll buy a pig, and get initiate first. 
Herm. Ho! Zeus! Zeus! thunder-crasher! Trye. O pray don’t. 
O by the heavenly powers don’t peach upon us. 
Herm. No, no, I won’t keep silence. Trye. O pray do. 
O by the heavenly meat I brought you, master. 
Herm. Why, bless you, Zeus will quite demolish me 
If I don’t shout and tell him all about it. 
Tryc. O pray don’t shout, my darling dearest Hermes ; 


Don’t stand gaping there, my comrades ; are ye quite deprived of speech ? 


What’s the matter? speak, ye rascals! if you don’t, he’s safe to peach. 





antepenult. in such diminutives as ‘Ep- 
pidtoy depends upon the form from which 
they are derived. It is long, for in- 
stance, in SOaxrvAidi:ov, if derived from 
SaxrvAuos ; short, if derived from ddxru- 
Nos. It is long in Botwridioy, short in 
Eipimidioy. But the ¢ in Edpuridctoy takes 
the place of the vin Etpuridns. The ante- 
penult. in ‘Eppidtoy represents the 7 in 
‘Eppns, and would therefore naturally be 
long. It must be remembered that 
Hermes was the most familiar and affa- 
ble of all the deities, whence he is called 
diravOperdraros Saipcveay just below, and 
dya8wraros tev GOe@v in Heliodorus v. 15. 
His statue was at every Athenian door, 
and he was always an object of good- 
humoured chaff. Very possibly “Eppistoy 
was his pet name with the populace. 
And anyhow, as it is the reading of 
every MS. both here and in 924 infra, it 


does not seem proper to alter it.) 

383. elmé pot, ti mao xer | (The singular 
eimé, like dye, pépe and similar expres- 
sions, is constantly addressed to a num- 
ber of persons. So Birds 366 cimé por, ri 
pedder’s Ach. 319, 328; Wasps 403. 
The same usage is found in prose writers: 
elé pot, @ So@kparés te kal ‘Inmdxpares, 
Plato, Protagoras, chap. 3, p. 311 D. So 
in the famous harangue by which Timo- 
theus stirred up the Athenians to make 
an instant effort for the expulsion of the 
Thebans from Euboea ; eimé pot, Boudete- 
oe (are ye deliberating?) OnBatous éxovtes 
év vino@, ti xpnoeobe, Kal Ti Set rovety 3 ovK 
épmdnoere THY Oddarray, @ dvOpes ’AOnvaior, 
Tpinpey ; ovkK avactavtes On wopevtoec Ge 
eis Tov Iletpata ; ov xadédere tas vais ; 
Demosthenes, De Chersoneso 80, p. 108.) 

384. «i dé yy] (After a negative sen- 
tencesuchas py ovanar , donot keep silence, 
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XO. pndapas, & Séor0b’ ‘Epun, pydapes, pCa 
el TL KEXaplopéevoy 
xorpidtoy cicOa wap €- 
pod ye KaTedndoxos, 
“ XN ~ ? 3 ae “~ ~ 7 
ToorTo pry padAov voue év TadE TO viv mpdypare. 
TP. ovk dkotvets ota Owrevouci o , dvak Sérrora ; 
XO. pnd exe wadrykétos 
3 2 3 - 
avTiBoXrlats Epaio- 
iv, More THVOE py AaPeEtY’ 
GAA ydpio’, ® pidav- 
Opwmérare kat peyaro- 
dwpérare Satpovoy, 
ei tt Tlecodvdpou BdediTret Tovs Adhous Kai Tas dppis, 
Kai o¢ Ovotatow fe- 


386 


390 


395 


pator mpooddots Te peya- 


Aatot Ora TavTos, @ 


, 3 3 “ t ~ Er d 
déomoT , dyadotpev pets cel. 


8 3 5 “A 3 ~ 
TP. 1, advTiBor@ o , ehénoov avtav Thy bra, 400 


3 ? A ~ ~ by ‘\ ~ 
Emel OE KAL TLU@TL LAAAOV 7 TPO TOU. 


EP. kAémrai Te yap viv eiot padAov 7 mpd Tod. 


TP. kai cot dpdow tt mpaypa devov kat péya, 


«& ~ : ~ 
O Tots Oeois dmracw émtBovreverat. 


where we should say ¢f you do, the Greeks 
said if you don’t. mpos ratra py tiunr, ef 
dé py, cauréy wor aittdoet, Clouds 1483; 
Wasps 434, 435. Cf. St. Mark’s Gospel 
ii, 21, 22.» 

390. pnd’ exe... euatow]|] (In my for- 
mer edition I suggested the substitution 
of these words for the metrically im- 
possible py yévy wadtyxoros ayttBodovouy 
npw of the MSS. and editions; and as 


ne! 


since then nearly half a century has 
elapsed, and no other possible emenda- 
tion has been proposed, I think myself 
at liberty to insert them in the text. ) 
395. Ilecdvdpov] (Peisander is known. 
in history chiefly as the violent and 
unscrupulous intriguer who took so large 
a share in bringing about the Revolution 
of the Four Hundred. The Comic Poets 
attacked him as a man who beneath 
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Cuor. 


Do not, do not, mighty Hermes, do not, do not shout, I pray, 
If you e’er have tasted swine, 


Tasted sucking-pigs of mine, 
Which have soothed your throat divine, 
Think upon it, think upon it, nor despise the deed to-day. 


Tryc. 
Cuor. 


King and master, won't you listen to the coaxing words they say ? 
View us not with wrathful eye, 


Nor our humble prayers deny, 
From this dungeon let us hand her, 
O if you indeed detest, 
And abhor the sweeping: crest 
And the eyebrows of Peisander, 
Let us now, O God most gracious! let us carry Peace away. 
Then we'll glad processions bring, 
Then with sacrifices due, 
We will always, lord and king, 
We will always honour you. | 


O sir, be pitiful, and heed their ery: 


They never showed you such respect as now. 


Why, no; they never were such thieves as now. 
And then I’ll tell you a tremendous secret, 


A horrid dreadful plot against the Gods. 


a fierce and martial exterior concealed 
a coward’s heart (Birds 1556-61), and 
who was always for war with a view to 
~ his own private gains (Lysistrata 490). 
The Scholiast here says otros idomdXe- 
pos AY, Kal moNeporrotos Kepd@y idiwy Evekev. 
hy O€ Setdos Kal péyas. éxp7tro Oe rprdodia 
kal Omdois emtionpots vrep Tov OoKely apv- 
Spetos etvat, pu) Ov.) 

402. kdémrat| And, as Bergler says, 
‘‘fures venerari deum furum par est.” 


ih 


{And Hermes was the king of thieves, 
dynAnrav dvaé, as Euripides calls him in 
Rhesus 217, ) 

403. mpa@ypa Sewdv cat péya] (These 
words, used here to describe the con- 
spiracy of the Sun and Moon against the 
liberties of the Hellenes, are employed 
by Cleisthenes in Thesm. 581 to describe 
the conspiracy of Euripides and Mnesi- 
lochus against the enterprise of the wo- 
men, And cf. Ach. 128.) 

2 
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EP. 
TP. 


yf X rd a 2 N BI 2 |e 
10. dn, Kdreim* iows yap av weicals Eye. 
) yap SerApvn xo wavodpyos” HXtos, 


405 


Div eriBovdrevovTe mrodAvv HON ypovor, 
tois BapBdpotct mpodidoroy Tiv ‘EAAdOa. 


EP. 


iva On th rodro Sparov ; 


of BapBapot Ovovat. 


TP. 6riy vt Aia 
e@ ~ N € ~ 4 - N 
Hues pev vuiy Ovopey, TovToLcL O€ 


410 


N am?) > - 
Ola TOUT EiKOTwS 


3 ~ 
BovrAowT av yuds mavras EEoAwAEvaL, 


iva Tas TedeTaS AGBotev avTol TaY Oedy, 


EP. 


kal rod KiKXou Trapérpwyov bh a&ppate@dXias. 
pos TAOT, @ Pid “Eppa, EvArNaBe 


TP. 


val pa Aia. 


a > ? n e A , 
TAUT Apa Waa TOY HUEP@Y TApEKAETTETNY, 


415 


Hplv mpobvpes, tHvde Kat Evvérxvaov. 
Kal ool Ta peyar uets Tlavabjvar d£oper, 
wdoas TE TAS AAAaS TEAETaAS Tas TeY OEwr, 


Muorips ‘Eppa, Aurondier, Addvia: 


420 


e N , ? “~ 
GNAQL TE TOL TOAELS TETTAVPLEVAL KAKO@Y 


’ lA , € a Pot 
AnreEtkdék@ Odcovow ‘Epun mavrayxod. 


405. tows yap ay reioas eve] (Cf. Eur. 
Ale, 48 ov yap of’ dy ef meioapi oe, and 
Medea 326 ov yap Gy reioats roré.) 

410. rovrowt| Without entering upon 
the wide and disputed questions respect- 
ing the religious system of the Persians, 
it will be sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to refer to the account which Hero- 
dotus gives of it, and which was, no 
doubt, generally accepted throughout 
the Hellenic world. Ovovor dé jri@ re 
Kat oeAnvn Kal yy Kal mupt Kal vdarte Kai 
avepoioe (that is, I suppose, to Sun and 
Moon, and the four elements, Earth, 
Air, Fire, and Water): rovrou pév 8) 
pouvotct Ovovor dpyndev (Hdt. i. 131). 


And so when the Delians were flying 
before the armament of Datis, he recalled 
them with the reassuring message that, 
as to the land where the Two Gods were 
born, he would harm neither it nor its 
inhabitants (Hdt. vi. 97). 

412. juas| tpas, the old reading, is 
retained by Dindorf, Bothe, Weise, 
Richter, and others; but jyas, which 
is Bentley’s suggestion, is found in the 
Ravenna and Venetian MSS., and is, I 
think, plainly right. 

414.mapexXerrérny] Thucydides, speak- 
ing of the portents which signalized the 
Peloponnesian War, says that never 
before had so many eclipses been known ; 
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Herm. 
Tryc. 


Well, tell away : I'm open to conviction. 
"Tis that the Moon and vile immoral Sun 


Have long been plotting to your hurt: and now 


They’re giving Hellas up to the Barbarians, 


Herm. Why are they doing that? 


Trye. Because, by Zeus ! 


We sacrifice to you, but those Barbarians 


Only to them. 


So naturally they 


Are very anxious that we all should perish, 
And they get all the rites of all the Gods. 


Herm, 


Then that’s the reason why they clipped the days, 


And nibbled off their rounds, misguiding sinners. 


Trye. 
Help us to pull her out. 


Tt is, it is: come, Hermes, lend a hand, 
And then for you 


We'll celebrate the great Panathenaea, 
And all the other rites of all the Gods, 
Demeter, Zeus, Adonis, all for you; 


And everywhere the cities saved from woe 


Will sacrifice to you, the Saviour Hermes. 





HjAdiou re ekAciipeis, at wuKv6TEpat Tapa Ta eK 
ToD mpl xpdvov prynpovevdpeva EvvéBnoar 
(i.23). He mentions a nearly total eclipse 
of the sun at midday, in the first year of 
the War (Aug. 3, B.c. 431) when the sun 
appeared crescent-shaped, and stars be- 
came visible, Thuc. ii. 28 ; and another 
in the eighth year (March 21, B.c. 424), 
Thuc. iv. 52. In the word dppatdias 
there is a play upon dpapreodia, dpaptia. 
418. kal coi] Hermes, the prince of 
thieves, however shocked at the attempt 
of the Sun and Moon to rob the Gods of 
their accustomed honours, seems in no 
way disinclined to appropriate them 
himself. We find this keen perception 
of, and exclusive devotion to, his own 


interests again portrayed in Plutus 1118, 
where after bewailing the sufferings of 
the Gods in general, he candidly admits 


Kal rav pév dAAwy por Oeeiv ATTOv pédet, 
ETO & dmddAwda Kamer érpippat. 


422. ’Arekckdko| Not content with 
depriving Athené of the great Panathe- 
naean festival, Demeter and Persephone 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, Zeus of the 
Dipolieia (Clouds 984), and Aphroditeand 
Adonis of the Adonia, Hermesis also to 
rob Apollo of his noblest attribute—that 
of the AXeE£ixaxos, the Saviour, the Avert- 
er of ill. It has not, I think, been ob- 
served that the worship of Apollo under 
this special title had only just been intro- 
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> b 
xarep ert WOAN EEeas ayadd. 


(piddnv xpvony Sidocww aire) 


“~ - 
Tpa@Tov O€ Gol 


dGpov Oidw@pe rHVvd, iva omévdew Exns. 


EP. 


¢ , 5 ~ 4 5 
UpeTEpov evTedOey Epyov, avdpes. 


J ' Q “~ 
oi ws ehejpov cip’ det TOY xpvcidoy, 


425 


GAG Tals dacs 


ELOLOVTES WS TAXLOTA TOdS AiPous aPEAKeETE, 


XO. 


TavTa Spdcoper. 


ad 0 jpiv, & bed copdrate, 


&TTa xp Troveiy EheoTas Ppace OnproupytKas: 


TadAa O edphoets UTroupyely dvTas pas ov KaKovS. 
dye 8}, od tayéws brexe Ty gidhyy, ores 


TP. 


430 


épy@ diarodpev, evédpevor roto Oeots, 
EP. omovd) orrovdy: 
evpypeire eupneire. 


TP. 


7 3 4 XN “ ¢ 7 
omévoovTes evy@pmecba THY viv huepav 


435 


"EdAAnow dp&at waot wod\dAGy Kayabor, 

xdoTis mpobdpas EvdrAdBot TOV TyxoLVioY, 
“~ ~ > 

Tovroy Tov avdpa pr AaBely wor dozida. 


XO. 


TP. 


¥ 


duced at Athens, on occasion of the ces- 
sation of the plague (Pausanias i. 3. 3). 
It is now to be transferred to Hermes. 
{As to the Adonia see the Commentary 
on Lys. 389.) 

424. rnvde] Trygaeus gives him a gold 
cup. The Scholiast says that there 
was a stage direction, wapemiypady, to 
that effect. <This is now restored to its 
place.) 

431. ryv diadnv] <the vessel, a sort of 
golden bowl or saucer, which he had 
given him for this purpose, supra 424, 
Hermes is to hold the bow] underneath 
(Ach. 1063; Thesm. 756; Eccl. 820) 


3 
pa Ai’, Grr év cipjyn ye Oidyev Tov Biov, 
? 
éxovO éraipay kat oxadevovt &vOpaxas. 


dotis O€ méAELOV PGAov civar PovrETAaL, 


440 


that Trygaeus, who seems to have come 
provided with a wine-flask as well as a 
diddy, may pour wine into it.) 

432. Epy@ “piaroiper] (Zpyq émiBadoo- 
Bev, emt TovTO S6ppyoopev. cipnrat O€ Kal év 
Tow Sn&i (line 1348). waice: dé mapa rHv 
dudAnv tiv Sépov aita Sobcioay. 7 Ore 
édidddew Kupios €or Td dpyec Oat mpdypa- 
ros. Scholiast. set our hand to the work. 
There is of course a play upon the words 
giddy and "diadoduev.) 

435. rv vov jpépav] As Archidamus 
was moving towards the frontier to com- 
mence the Peloponnesian War by the in- 
vasion of Attica, he dispatched an envoy 
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Much, much besides you'll gain: and first of all 
I give you this (producing a gold cup), a vessel for libations. 


Herm, 


Fie! how I soften at the sight of gold! 


There, my men, the work’s before you! I’ve got nothing more to say. 
Quick, take up your spades, and enter, shovelling all the stones away. 


CHOR. 


Gladly, gladly will we do it, wisest of the Gods; and you, 


Like a skilled superior craftsman, teach us what we ought to do. 
I warrant, when the way we know, you'll find us anything but slow. 


Trye. 


Hold out the vessel, and we'll launch the work 


With free libations and with holy prayers. 
Herm. Pour libations. 
Silence! silence! pour libations. 


Trye. 


And as we pour we'll pray. O happy morn, 


Be thou the source of every joy to Hellas! 
And O may he who labours well to-day 
Be never forced to bear a shield again ! 


CHOR. 


No; may he spend his happy days in peace, 


Stirring the fire, his mistress at his side. 


Tra. 


(Melesippus) to Athens with a last offer 


of peace. The Athenians declined to re- 
ceive an envoy while the hostile army 
was on the march, and, as Melesippus 
left their borders, and the last chance of 
averting the war disappeared, he ex- 
claimed 76¢ 7 jpépa rots "EAAnot peydhov 
kakov apogee (Thue. 11.12). The Scholiast 
thinks that Aristophanes is referring to 
this incident, and at all events the paral- 
lel is an interesting one. It is pitiful 
to think that seventeen years after the 
exhibition of this Comedy the walls of 
the city in which it was exhibited were 
pulled down to the music of the flute 


If there be any that delights in war, 


amid general rejoicing, all people believ- 
ing ékeivny thy juepay tH “EAAAS: dpyeu 
Ths éAevOepias, Xen. Hell. ul. 2, 23; 
Plutarch, Lysander, chap. 15.) 

437. ocxowiov| <The Chorus were di- 
rected to bring their cxouvia, supra 299, 
but this is the first intimation of the use 
to which they are to be put. The dpa 
which they were to bring have already 
been mentioned supra 426. Probably the 
cxovia are made to hang from the upper 
stage down to the edge of the orchestra. ) 

488. NaBeiv donidal (to bear a shield, 
that isto serve asasoldier. Cf. Lys. 52.> 
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> 3 
pndérore watcacd atrov, ® Atévuo ava, 


ex Tav bdAEKpdvov axidas e€atpovpevov. 


XO. kei ris émibvpay ragiapyxeiv col Pbovet 
eis GOs avedADeiv, & TéTML, EY Talow payals 445 
mdoxot ye Toad oidmep Kredvupos. 
TP. et rus dopvgss 7 Kdarndos aoridor, 
iv’ éumor@ BéArriov, ErOvpel waxar, 
Andbeis bd AnoTov éoOior KpiOas povas. 
XO. kel Tis orparnyety Bovdopevos pity EvAAEBN 450 
9 SotXoS avToporeiy TapEecKevacpevos, 
éri Tov Tpoxot y EAKoLTO pacTLyovpeEvos’ 
qply 8 dyabd& yévoir. i mardv, i. 
TP. dere 76 matey, AN ih povov Aéye. 
XO. th i} roivuv, i} pdvoy r€éyo. 455 
TP. “Eppa, Xdpiowv,”° Opacow, Adgpodirn, 160. 
XO. “Ape oe py; TP. py. XO. pnd “Evuadio ye; = TP. py. 
XO. brérewe 07 Tas, Kal KdTaYyEe TOloW Kaas. 
EP. @ eta. [ o7p. 


444, ragtapxetv] (See 1172. To com- 
mand the hoplites furnished by his tribe. 
The ragtapyos commanded the heavy- 
armed infantry, as the @vAapyos the cav- 
alry, of the tribe to which he belonged. 
See the Commentary on Birds 353, The 
epithet mérvta is given to Peace no less 
than six times in this Comedy.) 

446, KNeovupos] rovréatw doxnpovoin 
pirreyv Thy dorida. piiyaomts yap 6 Kieove- 
pos.—Scholiast. Inevery Comedy which 
Aristophanes wrote at this period of his 
career, he contrived to make room for 
Cleonymus 6 pivaonts. See inf. 678, 
and 1295-1304. It would be interesting 
to know whether such constant butts of 


the Comedians, as, for example, Cleony- 
mus and Cleisthenes, ever ventured to 
be present at the representation of Plays, 
in which they must have been well aware 
beforehand that some opportunity or 
other would assuredly be found of hold- 
ing them up to the derision of their fel- 
low citizens. 

450-1. orparnyeiv . . . avropodeiv| The 
Scholiast would refer both these imputa- 
tions to Alcibiades, attributing the first 
to his opposition to the peace, the second 
to his flight to Sparta. But Alcibiades 
was not yet an opponent of peace (see 
note at 295 supr.); and his flight to 
Sparta did not take place until several 
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King Dionysus, may he never cease 
Picking out spearheads from his funny-bones. 


Cuor. Nor Enyalius ? 
Trye. No. 


Cuor. If any, seeking to be made a Captain, 
Hates to see Peace return, O may he ever 
Fare in his battles like Cleonymus. 
Trye. If any merchant, selling spears or shields, 
Would fain have battles, to improve his trade, 
May he be seized by thieves and eat raw barley. 
Cuor. If any would-be General won’t assist us, 
Or any slave preparing to desert, 
May he be flogged, and broken on the wheel. 
But on ourselves all joy: hip, hip, hurrah ! 
Trye. Don’t talk of being hipped: Hurrah’s the word. 
Cuor. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah’s the word to-day. 
TrycG. (Pouring libations.) To Hermes, Love, Desire, the Hours, and Graces. 
Cuoor. Not Ares? ‘TryG. (With disgust.) No! 
Cuor. Now all set to, and labour at the ropes. 
Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 





years afterwards. I do not think that 
any of these imputations have special 
reference to individual characters. 

454, raiev| ** Aristophanes voluit lu- 
dere in verbis way et wate, quia mate 
caedere est et bello magis proprium.”— 
Florent Chretien. 

456. “Epunj He puts Hermes first, 
observes the Scholiast, as in gratitude 
bound. (It was Hermes himself who 
poured the libation supra 433, but now 
Trygaeus himself is pouring it, apparent- 
ly from the flask from which he had 
previously poured wine into the golden 
giadyn. Panyasis, the Halicarnassian epic 


poet, says that at a wine party the “Qpaz, 
Xdpires, and Atdvucos preside over the first 
glass ; “Adpodirn and Ardvucos over the 
second ; and over any further glasses 


"YBpis and "Arn, Athenaeus il. 3 (p. 36 


D). Enyalius in the following line is 
merely another name for the God of 
War.) 

458, imdrewe xr.A.] (‘The men are 
to bend down to the work, pulling with 
the ropes over their shoulders, as if they 
were hauling a boat up on the beach. 
Hence kdraye, bring her in, i.e. haul her 
in with the ropes,” Graves.) 

459. @ cia] This system, 459-72, and 
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XO. ela pada. 460 
EP. @ ea. 
XO. — éia ert pada. 
EP, 6 da, o «a, 
TP. —aAX’ ov>~x EAkovo’ avdpes 6poiws. 
od EvdAAHWeorO ; ot dyKtdreoO- 465 
oludéerO of Botwroi, 
EP. ela viv, 
TP. la @. 
XO. aAN dyerov EvvavédkeTe Kal oho. 
TP. — ovKovy €Xk@ KaEapTopat 470 
Kameuminte Kal oTovdd a ; 
XO. wads ody od xwpet ToUpyor ; 
TP. @ Adpay’, ddixels éurrodav Kabjpevos. 
ovdéy SedueO, GVOpwrre, THS OHS poppovos. 
EP. ov oid y ciAxoy otdév ‘Apyeto. mda 475 


the corresponding one, 486-99, are of 
course sung so as to keep time with the 
strenuous exertions of the singers as they 
tug and labour at the rope. 

465. dyxvAdeoO"| (Puff yourselves out, 
as if ye were making great exertions. 
emepelOeaOe pev TO TXOLVIM, TPOTTOLOvMEVOL 
eAxetp, ovx eAdxere O€ Scholiast. ‘‘turgentes 
simulato nisu” Brunck.» 

466. of Bowroi| The Boeotians are 
the first people charged with backward- 
ness in the cause of peace. They had, 
in fact, felt hardly any pressure from 
the war, and had lately, single-handed, 
gained a signal victory near Delium over 
the whole Athenian land-force, B.c. 424. 
The military power of Athens had, in 
consequence of that disaster, fallen into 
general disrepute: trav ’A@nvaiey xara- 


povovpévay Sid rHv mept To Andtoy cupdo- 
pav.—Diod. Sic. xii, chap. 75. And the 
Boeotians, elated by their triumph, were 
ill disposed to be dragged, through the 
desire of Sparta to recover her captives, 
into a peace which would leave Athens 
as vigorous and as formidable as ever. 
Accordingly they absolutely refused to 
accede to the Peace of Nicias (Thue. v. 
17), and merely concluded with Athens 
dexnpépous emtomoveds (Thuc. v.32), which 
is usually interpreted to mean an indefi- 
nite truce determinable by either party 
on ten days’ notice. «And in this scene 
Aristophanes is reviewing from an his- 
torical point of view the attitude of the 
various Hellenic peoples towards the 
attainment of Peace. The Boeotians, 
Argives, Laconians, and Megarians are 
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Cuor. Pull away a little stronger. 


~ Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 


Cuor. Keep it up a little longer. 


Herm. Pull, pull, pull, pull. 


Trye. Ah they don’t pull all alike. 
Cease.your craning: ‘tis but feigning: 
Pull, Boeotians! or Pl strike. 


Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 


Trye. Pull away, away, away. 
Cuor. (To Trygacus and Hermes.) Verily youshould be helping us too. 


TryG. (Indignantly) Don’t I strain, might and main, 
Cling and swing, tug and haul? 
Cuor. Yet we don’t advance at all. 


Trye. Now don’t sit there and thwart us, Lamachus. 
We don’t require your Bugaboo, my man. 
Hur. These Argives, too, they give no help at all. 





not represented in the theatre. Neither 


is Lamachus. ) 

469. Gd dyerov] 6 Xopds wpds tov Ep- 
pny Kat tov Tpvyatov.—Scholiast. The 
MS. reading is dyerov éuvedkerav kai ofa, 
which does not harmonize with the 
corresponding line (@s Kaxdvor tivés elon 
év wpiv inf. 496) and “various emenda- 
tions have consequently been suggested. 
Dobree proposed GAN dyere Evvavedkere 
kat o@@, which I have adopted in part ; 
but I have retained dyerov, since the 
conjunction of the dual and _ plural 
(though not very uncommon, see supr. 
414-15, and Birds 664, Frogs 885, 1479, 
1480, and Plutus 608, cited by Elmsley at 
Ach. 733) may have been the very pecu- 
liarity which misled the transcribers. 

A474, poppdévos| Aristophanes had al- 


ready in Acharnians, 582, applied this 
word to the Gorgon of Lamachus ; cf. 
inf. 561. It is interesting to observe the 
name of Lamachus in Thuc. v. 19 (and 
cf. Id. 24), amongst the list of signatures 
to the actual Peace which was concluded 
a few days after the per ormance of this 
Play. (As to poppe, a bogey with which 
Hellenic nurses were in the habit of 
frightening their nurslings, see the Com- 
mentary on Ach. 582. And compare the 
camp jest of the Lacedaemonians that 
their allies dreaded the peltasts of Iphi- 
crates &omep poppovas madapia, Xen. 
Hell. iv. 4. 17.) 

A75. “Apyetotl] Argos was the only 
state in Southern Greece which had 
hitherto taken no part whatever in the 
Peloponnesian War. Proud in her old 
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historic traditions, she was ill inclined 
to range herself beneath the banners of 
either Athens or Sparta, and found her 
own advantage in the continuance of a 
conflict which was wasting and weaken- 
ing her rivals, whilst her own power and 
resources remained unimpaired. The 
language of Thucydides (v. 28) forms 
a commentary on the speech of Hermes 
here; of ’Apyeiou, he says, dpiara érxov 
Tois Tact, ov Evvapdyevor Tov *AtriKod 
mohépov, audorépors Sé paddoy evorrovdor 
dvres, exxaproodpevor. And the Scholiast 
cites a passage from ‘‘The Deserters” of 
Pherecrates, in which that poet says of 
the Argives —- 


Ovo. yap puiy of nak@s dmodovpevor 
emappotepiCovo’, éumodav cadjpevor. 


With the phrase d.xddev puacbodopoirres, 
Bergler aptly compares the law which 
forbad citizens to receive pay from the 
State in more than one character at a 


ovdey mrotobpev, @vdpes, GAN’ 6pobvpaddoy 


485 


[ avr. 


time, py dtydber prPohopety.—Demosth. 
in Timocr. 141, p. 739 ; Boeckh’s Public 
Keon. ii. 16. 

479, €xovrat rod Evdov| The Scholiast 
is, in my judgement, unquestionably 
right in referring these words to the 
Spartan captives, who were then lan- 
guishing in the Athenian prison, ‘‘ keep- 
ing fast to the évAop,”’ which is the term 
constantly used by Aristophanes to 
denote the instrument employed for 
confining prisoners, and is indeed so 
used with reference to these very cap- 
tives in Knights 394. It was only the 
longing desire of the Spartans to recover 
these prisoners, tovs adydpas Kopicacbat 
(Thuc. iv. 108, 117 ; v.15, &c.)—a desire 
so absorbing, that even the brilliant 
successes of Brasidas were welcomed 
merely as a means to that end—which 
was now bringing about the opportunity 
of peace ; nor is it probable that Aristo- 
phanes should have altogether over- 
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| They only laugh at us, our toils and troubies, 
And all the while take pay from either side. 


Trye. But the Laconians, comrade, pull like men. 
Herm. Ah, mark, ’tis only such as work in wood 

That fain would help us: but the smith impedes. 
Trye. And the Megarians do no good: they pull, though, 

Scrabbling away like ravenous puppy dogs. 

Good lack! they’re regularly starved and ruined. 
Cuor. We make no way, my comrades: we must try 

A strong pull, and a long pull, all together. 
Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 
Trye. Keep it up a little longer. 
Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 





looked this circumstance in describing 
the pacific inclination of the Laconians. 
The ingenious theory of Paulmier (which 
has been followed by Brunck, Bothe, 
Richter, and others), that by of €ydpevor 
roo &vAov we are to understand the 
framers of agricultural implements, and 
by 6 xadkxets the forger of military 
weapons, would, I am persuaded, never 
have been invented, but for his erroneous 
belief that this Play was composed after 
the release of the Sphacterian captives. 
I doubt if there is, in reality, so sharp 
a distinction between the interests of the 
workers in wood and those of the workers 
in metal, as his theory would imply. 
And atall events itis, 1 think, clear that 
Aristophanes is here referring to some- 
thing special in the circumstances of 
Sparta, and not to any mere general 
distinction between the warlike and un- 
warlike classes, which, if true at all, 
would at any rate be no more true of 


Sparta than it would of any other Hel- 
lenic State. The exact meaning of the 
words 6 yaAxevs ovx €a is, I think, more 
doubtful: but, on the whole, it appears 
probable that the Scholiast’s explanation 
is here again correct, ére édédevro kat 
mepteKelvTo avrois medat. There can be no 
allusion here (as Florent Chretien, re- 
ferrmg to Knights 469, suggests) to 
Cleon, who was no longer living. 

481. of Meyapeis] We have already, 
on 246 supr., had occasion to notice the 
extremity of suffering to which the Mega- 
rians had been reduced by the continu- 
ance of the war. Peace and the restora- 
tion of Nisaea were to them objects of 
the most urgent necessity. Yet they 
were at present holding back from, and 
ultimately declined to accede to, the 
Peace of Nicias, inasmuch as it allowed 
Nisaea, without which peace itself was 
valueless, to remain in the possession of 
the Athenians. 
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502. oxopddos| The poet is alluding 
to the circumstance that the Megarians 
furnished the immediate cause of, or 
excuse for, the Peloponnesian War. See 
on 609 infra. And as the Megarid was 
the great garlic-producing country (see 
on 246 supr.), he expresses himself in 
language borrowed from the custom of 
priming gamecocks with garlic before 
they commenced to fight. See Acharn. 
166; Knights 494; and the Scholiasts 
there. The term nrcivare, however, is 
rather derived from the wrestling-school, 
where the trainer (hence called dXeirrns) 
anointed the intending combatants with 
oil (see Knights 490) ; and it may have 


been introduced here to give more point 
to the idea expressed in Bergler’s note, 
‘* Loquitur de Pace, tanquam de puella 
delicata, odorem allii aversante.”’ 

503. rois “A@nvaiowt] (He is not ad- 
dressing the Athenian farmers of whom 
the chorus is composed. He is address- 
ing the Athenians generally, and criticiz- 
ing the attitude of the State, as too 
argumentative and captious. They may 
of course be considered as represented 
by the audience ; but so far as the stage 
is concerned, they are as purely imagin- 
ary personages as the Boeotians, Mega- 
rians, and other peoples whose attitude 
has already been criticized.) 
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Trye, Yes, by Zeus! a little stronger. 
CHor. Very slow, now we go. 
TRyG. What a shameful dirty trick ! 
Some are working, others shirking, 
Argives, ye shall feel the stick. 
HERM. Yo ho! pull away. 
TRYG. Pull away, away, away. 
CHorR. Some of you still are designing us ll. 
TRYG. Ye who fain Peace would gain, 
Pull and strain, might and main. 
CHor. Some one’s hindering us again. 
Herm. Plague take you, men of Megara; get out! 


The Goddess hates you: she remembers well 
*Twas you that primed her up at first with garlic. 
Stop, stop, Athenians: shift your hold a little ; 
It’s no use pulling as you're now disposed. 

You don’t do anything but go to law. 

No, if you really want to pull her out, 





505. Suxdcere}] We should, as the 
Scholiast observes, have expected some 
other word, ye do nothing but talk, or get 
in the way; but Aristophanes rarely 
misses an opportunity of twitting his 
fellow countrymen with their litigious 
propensities. The advice conveyed in 
the two following lines is, no doubt, as 
Bergler and Brunck remark, equivalent 
to the celebrated political maxim of 
Themistocles, dri avOexréa ris Oadracons 
(Thue. i. 93). Yet it is hard to see how 
it would tell at this moment in favour of 
peace, unless the poet means to imply 
either that it was not the maritime 
supremacy of Athens, but her attempt 
to interfere, as a military power, in the 


arrangements of Hellas Proper, which 
first alarmed the jealousy of Sparta ; or 
else that the recent disasters of her 
armies at Delium and Amphipolis had 
deprived her of the power, which the 
victories of her fleets had previously 
placed in her hands, of making peace 
when, and almost as, she would. In this 
case, too, the meaning of dicagere may 
be, ‘* Ye should not have hagegled like 
pettifogging lawyers over the terms of 
peace (see Thue. iv. 21), but, withdraw- 
ing frankly from interference with the 
land powers, ye should have devoted 
yourselves entirely to the maintenance 
and extension of your maritime ascend- 
ancy.” 
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511. rovpyov é&édxovor| Care pulling 
the business through. Aristophanes seems 
to have selected the word é£€Akovot to 
express 2 meaning which does not usually 
belong to it merely because the preced- 
ing lines have been full of Ake and its 
compounds: just as in Acharnians 347 
he selected the word dvaceiecv to express 
a meaning which does not usually be- 
long to it, merely because there the 
preceding lines had been full of celew 
and its cognates. > 

513. dpot] Cclose at hand. See the 
Commentary on Knights 245.) 

520. @ métma}] A colossal figure of 
Peace, attended by two handmaidens, 
Harvesthome and Mayfair, is lifted out 


# ~ a 
® xaip ’Omrdpa, kai cd 8, & Ocapia. 


of the pit. See supr. on 173. Dindorf 
refers to the Scholiast on Plato’s Apology 
19 C, who says of Aristophanes, copodei- 
rat Ste Kal To THs Eipyyys Kkohoooarkdv e&npev 
adyahpa’ Evzodis A’rodvK@, WAdrev Nixats. 
It would seem from 682 inf, that the 
head of the figure could be moved. 
{However in all probability it was not 
the entire colossal figure, but only the 
head and bust of Peace which was drawn 
up from the pit. Hence the lips would 
be near enough to the ear of Hermes 
for her to address him in a whisper. 
Harvesthome and Mayfair, represented 
by Choregic actors, would be lifted out 
on the upper stage. The Platonic 
Scholium is given at the commencement 
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Stand back a trifle further towards the sea. 


Come, let us farmers pull alone, and set our shoulders to it. 
Upon my word you’re gaining ground: I think you’re going to doit. 
He says we're really gaining ground : cheer up, cheer up, my hearty. 


Cxor. 
Herm. 
Cuyor. 
Trye. The farmers have it all themselves, and not another party. 
Cor. Pull again, pull, my men, 
Now we're gaining fast. 
Never slacken, put your back in, 
Here she comes at last. 
Pull, pull, pull, pull, every man, all he can ; 
Pull, pull, pull, pull, pull, 
Pull, pull, pull, pull, all together. 
(Peace is lifted out with her two attendants, Harvesthome and Mayfair.) 
Try. Giver of grapes, O how shall I address you ? 


O for a word ten thousand buckets big 
Wherewith to accost you: for I’ve none at hand. 
Good morning, Harvesthome: good morn, Mayfair. 


of the first volume of this series as the 
Second Life of Aristophanes.) 

522. elyov oixobev] (I have not got one 
of my own. Naber proposed to change 
etyov into jyyov, but ¢yew otkofey is an 
extremely common expression. In the 


Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi (p. 482 in 
Loesner’s Hesiod) Hesiod recites one 
line and Homer immediately continues 
it with another. So when Hesiod be- 
gins 


€ « XN , , 3 a” 
ws of pev SaivuyTo ravnpepor, ovdey ExoVTES 


Homer caps it with 


oixobev' GAAG trapelyey ava dvipav ’Ayapepvar, 


The same words ovdév oikodey exovres 
are found in St. Chrysostom’s Hom. vi 
in 1 Cor. (p. 45D). And in Hom. xxxv 
in 1 Cor. (p. 830 A) he says otros pev 
oixobev €xet TO aadanres, éxeivos Sé e£aGer. 
Perhaps the exact force of the word 
oixofey is most clearly shown by the 
distinction which the same writer draws 


between the powers exercised by our 
Lord and those exercised by the apos- 
tles. The apostles, he says, ovdév oixobev 
€deyov, GAN’ drep ed€Eavto mapa rod Oeov 
(Hom. vi in 1 Cor. p. 46 A); whereas 
our Saviour otk dvapévee S€£arOat évép- 
yetav, GAN’ otkobey mdvta épyaterar (Hom. 


xxvi in Matth., p. 315 B).) 
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Kai Tadra Satipovios dromiacpévat 





528. mdéxos] This is a witty adapta- 
tion of a line of Euripides preserved by 
the Scholiast, dmemruc’ éx8pot pards 
éxOiorov réxos. The Scholiast says that 
it comes either from the Telephus or the 
Tlepolemus. No such Tragedy as the 
Tlepolemus is known; and some think 
that the reference is to the ‘‘ Licymnius,” 
as to which see Birds 1242 and the 
Commentary there. Licymnius the 
half-brother of Alcmene was, either 


wilfully or accidentally, killed by Tle- 


polemus the son of Heracles. But the 
present line almost certainly comes from 
the Telephus: see Acharnians 454 and 
the note there. démrvca, I abominate, 


is a very favourite word of Euripides. 
He uses it in that sense—generally at 
the commencement of a line, and some- 
times with, and sometimes without, an 
accusative following—Hec, 1276, Hipp. 
614, Iph. Aul. 509, 874, Iph. Taur. 
1161, Troades 662, Helen 664.) 

530. trodoxns| (reception, in the sense 
of entertainment. Blaydes refers to Ach. 
979 ovdéror’ eye Tddepov oixad’ trodé- 
Eopat.) 

532. émvdXiov] The same diminutive 
is used with regard to the language of 
Euripides, Ach. 398, Frogs 942; as is 
also pyyarioy, infra 534, and Ach. 447. 

534. pyyarioy Sexavtxdv] (“De trigido 
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O what a lovely charming face, Mayfair ! 


(Kisses her.) 


O what a breath! how fragrant to my heart, 
How sweet, how soft, with perfume and inaction. 


HERM. 
Trya., 


Not quite the odour of a knapsack, eh? 
Faugh! that odious pouch of odious men, I hate it. 


It has a smell of rancid-onion-whiffs ; 
But sux of harvests, banquets, festivals, 
Flutes, thrushes, plays, the odes of Sophocles, 


Euripidean wordlets, 


Herm. O how dare you 


Slander her so: I’m sure she does not like 
That logic-monger’s wordy disputations. 


Tryea. 


(Continuing.) The bleating lambs, the ivy-leaf, the vat, 


Full-bosomed matrons hurrying to the farm, 
The tipsy maid, the drained and emptied flask, 


And many another blessing. 


Hera. And look there, 


See how the reconciled cities greet and blend 


In peaceful intercourse, and laugh for joy ; 
And that, too, though their eyes are swoln and blackened, 


quidem illo et intempestivo disputandi 
genere non est cur multa disseramus, 
cum res in confesso sit, neque ullam facile 
proferas Euripidis Tragoediam quae non 
leviter quoque aspicientibus hujusmodi 
naevos prae se ferat,’’ Keble, Praelec- 
tiones Academicae ii. 586. And after 
citing the lamentations of Iason over his 
slaughtered children which ‘‘rhetorum 


magis officinam quam affectum sapiunt 
paternum” he proceeds ‘‘ Quanto rec- 
tius, quantoque ad naturam propius, 
Shakespearius noster, nullo neque sonitu 
verborum, neque sententiarum acu- 
mine ! qui patrem, audita nece liberorum 
et conjugis, in haec ferme erupisse 
narrat 


‘Num pueros quoque ?’ 
‘Uxor, pueruli, cum tota servi domo, 


Quicunque praesto.’ 


‘Vah! fuisse me foras ! 
Uxorem, ain’ tu?’ ‘ Verum.’ 


“Omnesque liberos ? 


Oranes delicias? nil superesse ais domi ? 
Eheu Furiarum! sustulisse vulturem 
Cum matre pullos, uno crudelem impete!’’’) 


F 2 
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542. xvdBots] To reduce the swell- 
ings. Bergler refers to Lysistr. 444, 
where Myrrhina, resisting the attempt 
of the officers of justice to arrest her 
friend, says ‘‘If you do but touch her 
with the tip of your finger, kva6ov aitnoes 
taxa.” (See the Commentary on that 
passage. > 

549. doxiddioer] filliped. See Ach. 
444 and the note there. 

5d1. dxovere Ae@] This, as Bentley 
remarks (Phalaris, sec. 8), is ‘‘ the form 
that criers used; and means the same 
thing with our O yes! or Oyez. Plutarch 
(in Thes.) tells us that, in the parish of 
the Pallenians of Attica, ’twas unlawful 


for the crier to use that common form, 
because a certain crier, called Leos, had 
betrayed their ancestors. Stratonicus 
the musician made a quibble about it, 
for as he was once in Mylasa, a city that 
had few inhabitants, but a great many 
temples, he comes into the market-place, 
as if he would proclaim something : but, 
instead of ’Axovere Aaol as the form used 
to be, he said ’Axovere vaot.—Athen. vill. 
chap. 41.” The form is several times used 
by Aristophanes. “Aveire, too, in the 
preceding line, is the proper expression 
for a crier’s proclamation, as in Acharn. 
11, and many other passages. See too 
the triumphant flourish of Socrates in 
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And all cling fast to cupping instruments, 


TRYG. 


Yes, and survey the audience: by their looks 
You can discern their trades. 


Herm. O dear! O dear! 


Don’t you observe the man that makes the crests 
Tearing his hair? and yon’s a pitchfork-seller ; 
Fie! how he fillips the sword-cutler there. 


Trya. 


And see how pleased that sickle-maker looks, 


Joking and poking the spear-burnisher. 


Herm. 


TRG. 


Now then give notice: let the farmers go. 


yes! O yes! the farmers all may go 


Back to their homes, farm-implements and all. 


You can leave your darts behind you: yea, for sword and spear shall cease 


All things all around are teeming with the mellow gifts of Peace; - 
Shout your Paeans, march away to labour in your fields to-day. 


Cuor. 


Day most welcome to the farmers and to all the just and true, 


Now I see you I am eager once again my vines to view, 
And the fig-trees which I planted in my boyhood’s early prime, 
I would fain salute and visit after such a weary time. 


the Republic, when he has brought his 
hearers to agree in the thesis which he 
undertook to prove: ‘‘Shall we engage 
a herald to proclaim it,” he says, ‘‘ or 
shall I tell it out myself (# atrés dveira) 
that the son of Ariston has decided that 
he who is altogether virtuous and upright 
is of all men most happy, and that he 
who is altogether vicious and unjust is 
of all men most miserable ?”—Rep. ix. 
580 B. 

554. dravra peord cipnyns| (The same 
words are used by Lucian (Tyrannicida 
10) and St. Chrysostom (Hom. vii in 2 
Tim. p. 703 C). The epithet campas is 
to be taken in a good sense as of fruit 
ripe and falling to pieces. The Scholiast 


explains it by madaias kai apyaias, and 
so Suidas. oampdv' ov ro poxOnpoy kai 
avdov, GANG 76 wadatdy.—Photius. > 

099. modXooTe@ xpdvo| (Paley objects 
to my rendering, after such a weary time, 
and takes the words to mean ‘‘for a 
moment’”’; but they cannot possibly bear 
that interpretation. odXoards 18 never 
equivalent to, but always the reverse 
of, odvyoorés. In Demosthenes against 
Timocrates 224 (p. 761) woddoo7Te xpdve 
means, as here, longo post tempore; in 
Lucian’s De Syria Dea 2 od roddoore 
xpdva means not long afterwards. The 
true signification of the word is shown 
in such passages as Irenaeus v. 2. 3 
6 Kékkos TOU Girov Tecapy els THY IVY, Kal 
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TP. viv pev ovv, dvdpes, mpocevEdpecOa mparov TH Oca, 


560 


irep Huav Tors Adgous adeire Kai Tas Vopydvas’ 
> d ie a ? bd Ds 4 
iO Omws AtTapytodpev oikad’ els TA yopia, 


3 7 - A y 3 Q 7. 
EMTOANTAVTES TL XKPNOTOY EIS Aypoy Taptxtoy, 


EP, 


‘ A ‘\ sy v4 ~ \ va 
Kat mukvoy Kal yopyov ®omep paga kal wavdacia. 
nw > D 
vy A’ 4 yap ohdpa Aapmpov nv dp e~wmAopévn, 


TP. 


® léceidov, as kaddv 76 otidos avtav paiverat 


565 


ai te Opivaxes StaoriiBovat mpos Tov fALov. 


7) KAAOS avTOY amadAdEElev av pEeTOpXiov. 


aor éywy On mibupe xavros édOety els aypov 


Kai Tpiaivotv TH OiKEAAH OL& ypdvou TO yHOLov. 


570 


aN advapvnabértes, ovdpes, 


StadvOeis, moddoaTos éyepOn (multiples 
surgit), the equivalent of the Gospel 
TmoAvy Kdprov geper. Is is only when 
applied to a fraction that zoddoorés 
implies, though it does not itself mean, 
something small; and that is because 
the more numerous the parts into which 
a thing is divided, the smaller will each 
individual part be. A myriadth part 
will be very much smaller than a tenth 
part; but ‘‘in the myriadth year” 
signifies a very much longer period than 
‘in the tenth year.” That is why such 
expressions aS TO woAdooroyv ths opetdijs 
(St. Chrysostom, Hom. Ixi in Matth. 
p. 612 D) and rd modXoordy peépos rev 
aviovrey avrovs (Lucian, Hpist.Saturnales 
26) may be rightly rendered ‘‘the least 
part of the debt,” ‘‘the least part of 
their troubles,” though there is no word 
in the Greek actually signifying ‘‘ least.” 
So again moAdoorés aS meaning ‘one of 
very many ” comes to mean ‘‘ common,” 
‘‘cheap,” ‘“‘ worthless.” But roddoards 


xpovos could never bear the interpretation 
which Paley gives it.» 

560. r7 ded] (that is ‘‘ Peace”; see 
below 581, 637, &c.) 

563. tapiyiov] (For, as Mr. Graves 
observes, ‘‘salt fish must be bought in 
the city: other things would be raised 
on the farm.” And the salt fish to be 
bought must, as Paley says, be ypnoror, 
not campdy such as a soldier would have 
to be content with ; see Ach. 1101.) 

565. mavdacia] (a banquet containing 
every luxury; 7 mdoas tais aicOnoeow 
nOovas mapéxovea evwxia 7) rokureAns Tpa- 
mweCa.—Hesychius. 7 daWtAjs kal mravroia 
evoyia.—Scholiast. 7 ravra éxyovca apOova 
kal pndev édXdelroveca ev 7) Satti.—Photius, 
Suidas. Cf. Alciphron iii. 18; Lucian’s 
Imagines 15. Both Suidas and the 
Scholiast give the alternative meaning 
of a picnic to which each guest contri- 
buted his share ; but that is not suitable 
to any of these passages. The term 
yopyov properly signifies keen, lwwely, 
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Trya. 


71 


First, then, comrades, to. the Goddess be our grateful prayers addressed, 


Who has freed us from the Gorgons and the fear-inspiring crest. 
Next a little salt provision fit for country uses buy, 
Then with merry expedition homeward to the fields we’ll hie. 


Herm. 


O Poseidon! fair their order, sweet their serried ranks to see: 


Right and tight, like rounded biscuits, or a thronged festivity. 


Tre. 


Yes, by Zeus ! the well-armed mattock seems to sparkle as we gaze, 


And the burnished pitchforks glitter in the sun’s delighted rays. 

Very famously with those will they clear the vineyard rows. 

So that I myself am eager homeward to my farm to go, 

Breaking up the little furrows (long-neglected) with the hoe. 
Think of all the thousand pleasures, 





kindling, and is specially the epithet of 
an eye. Athene is yopyéms in the 
“ Ajax.” Both Aeschylus (Septem 532) 
and Euripides (Phoen. 146) apply the 
epithet to the eagle eye of the boyish 
hero Parthenopaeus, the son of Atalanta, 
and one of the Seven against Thebes. 
Achilles Tatius uses it of a maiden’s 
quick clear-glancing eye, yopydyv év ndor7 
(i. 4). So Xen. Eph., in his First Book 
extolling the wondrous beauty of Anthia, 
which far exceeded that of all other 
maidens, says, 6@@ahpol yopyot, patdpol 
pev @s Képys, PoBepoi dé ws caHppovos. 
So Heliodorus (i. 21 and ii. 31) yopydv 
And of a youth 
épacrov dua kal yopyoy mpocBdérev, Id. 
vii. 10. So St. Chrysostom (Hom. vii 
in 2 Cor. 491 C) adr’ typos 6 dpOarpos 
Kal yopyos, kal juepos 4) Képn Kal yadnvov 
7o oppa. Cf. Id. Hom. xvii in Hebr. 
p.172 A. And so, generally, yopyés sig- 
nifies lively, without a trace of anything 
grim or terrible, which is quite a secon- 


. 3 4 > ” 
TE Kal ETraywyov EveElde. 


dary meaning derived from the supposed 
connexion of the word with the Gorgons. 
Here where it is applied with comic 
humour to a crowd, it means bright, 
trim, neatly packed.) 

566. é£omdiopévn] (shod with iron.) 

568. perdpxeov] The meaning of this 
line seems to be, ‘‘ Well will their vine- 
yard-spaces grow clear.’ (Blaydes re- 
fersto Aeschines against Ctesiphon § 158 
(p. 76) where the orator says ‘‘ No city, 
no man, ever came out well (kahés am7nh- 
ha€e) by following the advice of Demos- 
thenes.”) Merdpxiov is 7d pera€v tap 
gurav, the space between the rows— 
8pxoc—of vines. And Florent Chretien 
remarks that it is exactly equivalent to 
the interordiniwm of Columella. avrav 
here, as four lines above, means rov 
yew pyov. 

570. rptawwodr]| (to heave up as if with a 
trident. The word, a rare one, is here 
employed for the sake of the play upon 
its first syllable and that of dicéAdy. ) 
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THS Otaitns THS TWaralas, 
Wy mapety’ abrn mol Hpiv, 


“~ ? 3 7 
TOV TE TAAACIOY EKEiVOY, 


“A ? ~ ? 
TOV TE TUKOY, TOV TE pUPTOY, 


§75 


THS Tpuyds TE THS yAvKeEias, 


THS twvids TE THS pos 


“a ? “A > 9 “A 
T® ppeart, Tov T Ea”, 


ay mobotper, 


3 8 , ? ‘ 
avTt TobT@y THVOE vuvi 


580 


‘\ AQ 4 
Thy Ody mpoceinare. 


XO. xalpe, yaip’, ds 7rAOEs Huiv dopévors GtATaTn. 


o@ yap cdpunv 760, 


datpévia BovdAdpevos 


585 


3 > XN > (A 
ELS AYpov avepTrvaat. 


no0a yap péytoToy ipiv Képdos, ® TroOoupéern, 


Taolv OTdTOL yewp- 


yov Biov érpiBoper. 


590 


povn yap fuas adérets. 
TOAAG yap emdoyxopev 


4 > 3 ‘\ ~ 7 
Wpiv TOT emt cov yAUKEa 


KGOCTTAVa Kal gira. 


574. madaciov| Cfig-cakes; dried figs 
chopped up and pressed into a sort of 
brick-shaped cake. 
xd8ev, Scholiast, Suidas. 
ovykexoppéeva cixa, Hesychius, Photius ; 
and the latter adds cioi d¢€ é& inyadav 
} oUKOY KeKoppevot BOAot wAWOoee!s.) 

577, tovas] It must be remembered 


TOY TemaTnpevoy ic- 
mwakacta Ta 


that violets were the favourite flowers at 
Athens, and the epithet in which she 
most delighted for herself was that of 
ioorepavos, the violet-crowned city (Ach. 
638; Knights 1323). ‘* Even in mid- 
winter,” says Aristophanes in the Sea- 
sons, “Qpas, ‘‘you can buy crowns of 
violets there.”-—Athenaeus ix. 14: 


dpe: 5 yEm@vos pécou otxvous, Bérpus, dmwpav, 

... orepdyvous iwy, Kovioprov éxrupAociyra. 
At Athens in mid-winter you will all things nice be finding, 
Grapes, melons, apples, violet-crowns, and dust intensely blinding. 
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Comrades, which to Peace we owe, 

All the life of ease and comfort 

Which she gave us long ago: 

Figs and olives, wine and myrtles, 
Luscious fruits preserved and dried, 
Banks of fragrant violets, blowing 

By the crystal fountain’s side ; 

Scenes for which our hearts are yearning, 


Joys that we have missed so long, 





——Comrades, here is Peace returning, 
Greet her back with dance and song! 


CHOR. 


Welcome, welcome, best and dearest, welcome, welcome, welcome home. 


We have looked and longed for thee, 
Looking, longing, wondrously, 
Once again our farms to see. 
O the joy, the bliss, the rapture, really to behold thee come. 


Thou wast aye our chief enjoyment, thou wast aye our greatest gain. 


We who ply the farmer’s trade 
Used, through thy benignant aid, 
All the joys of life to hold. 

Ah! the unbought pleasures free 
Which we erst received of thee 
In the merry days of old, 


582. xaipe, xaip| ¢ This is the last of 
the three symmetrical systems, the 
scheme of which is given in the Appen- 
dix. The fifth line, a trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic, is missing in all the MSS.) 

589. yewpyoav] (The MSS. give yewp- 
yixov which does not suit the metre. 
Bothe in his first edition altered it to 


yewpyov which has been generally adopted. 
But to Bioy in this sense Aristophanes 
usually adds a genitive. ¢7jre vupdiar 
(not vupdixdv) Biov Birds 161. mpo8ariov 
(not mpoBatxov) Biov eyes Plutus 922. 
For yewpy:xov therefore I have substi- 
tuted yewpyav.) 
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Tols dypoikotowy. yap noba xidpa Kal cwrnpia. - 


595 


a ‘ 7 ’ 3 ? 
MOTE TE TAT ApITreNa 


Ss Q - 2 
Kal TH ven ouKiota 


b 
Tada 8 érré0 éort pura 


mpooyeNdoeTat AaBovT opeva. 


600 


~ > 49> 2 ~ A 
GAG TOD TOT HY ah Huav Tov ToAdY ToiTov ypobvoy 


Oe; TODO Huds didagov, & Ocdv edvoborare. 


EP, 


© copOTaTot yewpyol, Tapa O71 Evviere 


9 5 ww 3 
phyar, et BovrAEecO’ dxotca Tivd Stas drodETO. 


mpaTa pev yap npEev abtns Pedias mpdgas Kakas: 


605 


civa, Ilepexréns poBndels wi) perdoyor THs THXNS, 
Tas dtoes budy deOoikos Kal Tov adTodak Tpdror, 


mplv mabey Te dervov adros e€édrcke THY WoALY, 
éeuBoarav omwOinpa picpdy Meyapixod Wndioparos: 


595. xidpa kat owrnpia] This singular 


expression is illustrated by Knights 806, 
to which Bergler refers, where it is said 


that Cleon is able, during the continu- 
ance of the war, to do what he will with 
the needy and bewildered Demus— 


el 5€ ror’ eis dypov obros dmedOdy eipnvatos Siarpivy 
kat xtSpa payav dvabappyon, 


Cleon will find it a more difficult matter 
to deceive him. With dédmava of the 
preceding line, the same commentator 
compares the ‘‘dapes inemtas” of 
Horace, Epode iu. 48, a phrase found 
also in Virg. Georg. iv. 133. Cyidpa 
are grains of barley or wheat, not crushed, 
but cooked whole into a sort of furmety.) 

603. yewpyot| <The farmers were 
dismissed supra 551, and are seen a few 
lines later marching off to their farms. 
Yet here they are still. For of course 
their departure would be only a parade 
in the orchestra. Being the Chorus of 
the Play they could not leave the 


theatre.) The expression rdya 4) 


Evviere ‘Pyar seems to have been a very 
favourite one. The Scholiast cites 
from Archilochus and Cratinus, "© durep- 
vires woNtrat, rayna On Evviere “Phyara, 
and Bergler adds from Stobaeus iv. 33 
a line of Eupolis, d\X’ dkover’ @ Oearat 
raya (mokka MSS.) cai Evviere “Pypara. 
(rnvde in the following line is the inde- 
pendentaccusative. Seethe Commentary 
on Birds 483.) 

605. edias| Plutarch, in his Life 
of Pericles, chaps. 31, 32, after enumer- 
ating certain other alleged causes of 
the Peloponnesian War, proceeds to 
what, he says, is the worst (yepiorn) 
cause of all, but confirmed by the 
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When thou wast our one salvation and our roasted barley grain. 
Now will all the tiny shoots, 
Sunny vine and fig-tree sweet, 
All the happy flowers and fruits, 
Laugh for joy thy steps to greet. 


Ah, but where has Peace been hiding all these long and weary hours? 
Hermes, teach us all the story, kindest of the heavenly Powers. - 


Herm, 


O most sapient worthy farmers, listen now and understand, 


If you fain would learn the reason, why it was she left the land. 
Pheidias began the mischief, having come to grief and shame, 
Pericles was next in order, fearing he might share the blame, 
Dreading much your hasty temper, and your savage bulldog ways, 
So before misfortune reached him, he contrived a flame to raise, 
By his Megara-enactment setting all the world ablaze. 


ereatest amount of testimony, exovca 
meiotous paptupas. And he tells us that 
the enemies of Pericles wishing, before 
they attacked him personally, to test 
the feeling with which the Athenians 
would regard such attacks, began by 
accusing Pheidias—a man very dear to, 
and of great influence with, Pericles—of 
having subtracted a part of the gold 
assigned him for the statue of Athene. 
And although Pheidias escaped from 
that charge by weighing the gold, which, 
by the advice of Pericles, he had made 
up so that it could at once be severed 
from the other materials, yet falling 
into disgrace on the ground that he had, 
in the battle-scene on Athene’s shield, 
introduced likenesses of himself and 
Pericles, he was thrown into prison, and 
- there died. Aspasia and Anaxagoras, 
the mistress and the teacher of Pericles, 


were next assailed, and Plutarch pro- 
ceeds, ws d€ dia Berdiou mpocémratoe [6 
Tlepixrens|] rd Syuw, PoByGeis 75 Stxaorn- 
ptov, peAdovra roy modepoy Kal trorud- 
pevov e&€xavoev, éArriCov Stacxeddoew Tad 
éykAnpata, The same story, with varia- 
tions, is told by Diodorus Siculus, xii. 
chap. 39. (By jpéev adrjs we must un- 
derstand began with her, began ris 
amo eias adtis. ) 

609. Meyaptxod wWndicpatos| This 
was the famous interdict prohibiting the 
Megarians from all intercourse with any 
part of the Athenian empire (Thue. i. 
67; Acharn. 532-4). That it was the 
immediate occasion of, or pretext for,. 
the war is plain upon all the authorities. 
The issue between the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy and Athens was narrowed 
to this—Aye, or No? Would she, or 
would she not, rescind 7d wept Meyapewr 
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é£egvonoey TocodToy ToAELOY BOTE TO KATVG 
” Le rg f 


610 


a ~ > 3 
mdévras”EdAnvas Saxptoat, rovs T éxel Tovs T EvOdde. 


os & drat 7d mp@tov iKove’, epodnoey dpymedos 


kai wiOos mAnyels bw épyhs avreAdkticey TiO@ 


ovKér nv ovdels 6 ravawy, Ade 8 Hdavigero. 


EP: 


~ 3 3 
Tatra Totvuy pa tov AwbANW yo Trembopny ovdevos, 


615 


odd Stras abt mpoonKo Pedias HxnKkbeLv. 


XO. otd eyoye, wAHY ye vuvi. 
ovoa avyyevis éxeivov. 


EP. 


ny piopevous em’ GAAHAOLTL Kal TerNpOTas, 


TadT dp 


v9 


EUTPOTWITOS HV, 


TOAAG y’ Hpas AavOdve.. 
Kart émedn”yvocay vuas af models av Hpxere 


620 


wdvr éunxavavT ed dpiv, rods popovs hoBovpevat, 


Widicpa? If she would, py dy yiyver Oa 
mwodepoy (Thue. i. 139). So Aristophanes, 
Ach. 535-9, and here. Andocides de 
Pace, p. 24, running through the mili- 
tary history of Athens, speaks of the 
first ten years of the Peloponnesian War 
in the following terms :—Ild\w 6ca Me- 
yapéas wo\eunoavres, kal THY yopay TpI- 
Ojvat mpoepevor, TOAAGY ayabay orepynOévtes, 
avOts thy eipnyny éromocdpeba. Diodorus 
Siculus (xii. 39), Plutarch (Pericles, chap. 
29), and Aelian (V. H. xii. 53) all treat 
70 Meyaptxoy Whgiopa as the point upon 
which the issue of peace and war de- 
pended ; and it is clear, as well from 
the narrative of Thucydides as from the 
anecdotes collected by Plutarch, that it 
required all the authority and all the 
commanding eloquence of Pericles to 
restrain the Athenians from yielding the 
point. 

611. mdvras “EXAnvas Saxptoa] This 
statement, though not really inconsis- 
tent with, yet forms a curious commen- 
tary upon, the famous and honourable 


deathbed boast of Pericles, that no 
Athenian had, by any act of his, been 
obliged to put on mourning, otdels du’ 
épe peAay ipdrtov mepreBadero.— Plutarch, 
Pericles, chap. 38. (By rovs 7° éxet rovs 
7 évOdde Hermes means the Pelopon- 
nesians as well as the Athenians. ) 

612. ixovo’] (The best MSS. read 
dxovoe invita; but in my former edition 
I preferred jxovo’, the reading of an in- 
ferior MS. and of every edition before 
Bekker’s, ‘‘as preserving more distinctly 
the connexion” between the Megaric 
enactment and the ensuing calamities. 
Those who discard j#xovo’ understand 
éeWodnoer of the destruction of the Attic 
vines by the invading army of Archi- 
damus; but Peace disappeared before, 
not after that destruction, nor has the 
narrative of Hermes arrived at that 
point. It is only in line 624 that he 
reaches the actual outbreak of the War. 
Here he is speaking of something which 
occurred while the hostile states were, 
not yet fighting, but merely showing 


TRYG. 


CHOR. 
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Such a bitter smoke ascended while the flames of war he blew, 
That from every eye in Hellas everywhere the tears it drew. 
Wailed the vine, and rent its branches, when the evil news it heard ; 
Butt on butt was dashed and shivered, by revenge and anger stirred ; 
There was none to stay the tumult; Peace in silence disappeared. 
By Apollo I had never heard these simple facts narrated, 

No, nor knew she was so closely to our Pheidias related. 

No, nor I, till just this moment: that is why she looks so fair. 
Goodness me! how many things escape our notice I declare. 


Herm. 


Then when once the subject cities, over whom ye bare the sway, 


Saw you at each other snarling, growling angrier day by day, 
To escape the contributions, every willing nerve they strained, 





their teeth at each other. And the line 
which follows shows that the poet con- 
templates these inanimate objects as 
taking an active part in promoting the 
confusion which he is here describing. 
‘‘De vite loquitur,” says Bergler, ‘ tan- 
quam de animali, more Aesopico; ita 
et de doliis.’’> 

614. otdeis 6 ratowr] (So Plutarch, in 
the last chapter of his Life of Cimon, 
says that after Cimon’s death the Hel- 
lenes did no glorious deed against the 
Barbarians, but being turned against 
each other by demagogues and agitators 
broke out into intestine wars, ovdevos ras 
yetpas ev peaow Stacx6rTos.) 

616. nxnkdew] (So allthe MSS. The 
termination -ewv was invariably em- 
ployed by Aristophanes, excepting 
where some special circumstances ren- 
dered the use of the termination -n 
necessary or desirable. See the Fourth 
Additional Note to the Birds. } 

621. rots dépous] It is unnecessary 
here to trace the steps whereby Athens, 


from being merely prima inter pares, the 
First City in a Free Confederacy, all 
the members of which contributed alike 
to the common treasury kept at Delos 
for Panhellenic purposes, had developed 
into a superior inter inferiores, a Mistress 
ruling over subordinate Allies, exacting 
tribute, ddépovs, as a due to herself, 
issuing orders at her pleasure, and en- 
forcing them with jealous severity. 
é\aboy, says Plutarch of the Allies, dyri 
cuppaxov vroredeis Kai Sovdot yeyovores. 
Cimon, chap. 11. That one Hellenic 
state should reduce others into the con- 
dition of tributaries, trroreAcis dépou (see 
Thuc. i. 19), was a phenomenon so re- 
pugnant to Hellenic sentiments, that 
Athens was universally regarded by 
both friends and foes in the light of 
a Tyrant city (Thuc. i. 122, 124, ii. 68, 
iii. 37); and the avowed object of the 
Peloponnesians in entering upon the 
war was to put an end to what they 
considered an unnatural usurpation, and 
to leave every Hellenic city free. So 
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KaverreOov Tov Aakdvewyv rods peyiaTous xpHpacty. 


of 0 dt ovres aie xporepdets Kal dlecpwvogevot 


7Hvo dmroppiipavTes aiay pas TOV m Ode pov avnpTacay: 


Kata TaKelvov ve Képdn Tos yewpyots nv Kaka: 


625 


ai yap ev0évd’ ad Tpifpes dvTiTipw@povpevat 


ovdey airiov dv avdpay ras kpddas KathaO.ov. 


EP. 


5) , N Or ’ ? \ - ? , 
éy OiKn fev OUV, ETrEL TOL THY KOP@VEMY YE [fou 


eEéxowar, iy éyo dtrevoa KakeOpevradpny, 


eager were the tributaries to shake off 
the yoke, that, shortly before the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, we read of a whole 
maritime population giving up their 
homes and migrating inland, where it 
was hoped that the arm of Athens could 
not reach them (Thuc. i. 58). Thucy- 
dides does not actually mention that 
they employed bribes to induce the 
Spartans to commence the war; but he 
tells us (1. 58) that the Potidaeans, whom 
he calls Evppdyous dédpov troredeis of 
Athens, managed matters so well at 
Sparta, that they obtained from the 
highest Lacedaemonians a promise that, 
if the Athenians touched Potidaea, the 
Spartan armies should be led into Attica. 

623. aioxpokepdeis Kati drecpovdEevor| 
Bergler refers to Eurip. Androm. 451, 
where Andromache, appealing to the 
candour of the Spartans, asks, ‘‘ Are 
ye not aicxpoxepdcis?” The epithet 
duetpwvdgevot is supposed to allude to the 
Eevndacia of Sparta. That that harsh 
institution was keenly resented by the 
other Hellenic states, may perhaps be 
gathered from the reply dictated by 
Pericles to the Spartan ultimatum, 
Meyapéas edo opev ayopa Kat Atéot xpyo Oat, 


ny kai Aaxedatpovice EevyAacias pup ToL@ct 
LTE NUoY pyTe Tov nuerepov Evpypaxyov.— 
Thue. i, 144. 

624. advnpracavy| For they refused 
the offers of Athens to refer all matters 
in dispute to arbitration, and acted upon 
the advice of the Corinthians, ju) d«veiv 
Tov qoAenoy avr eipnyns peradapBavery 
(Thuc. i. 120). In after years, when the 
fortunes of war had turned against them, 
they acknowledged that they had been 
too precipitate in commencing it (‘Thuc. 
vii. 18). 

625. rdxeivov]| That is, of course, 
voy peyiorov, not, as Richter explains it, 
Tay moepourroyv. Aristophanes is dis- 
tinguishing between the leading men 
and the peasant-farmers of Laconia: the 
former, he says, gained by the war, for 
they were bribed to commence it; it 
ruined the latter, for their lands were 
ravaged by the Athenian forays. Peri- 
cles (Thuc. i. 142) calls the Pelopon- 
nesians in general dvdpes yewpyoi. 

626.  dvrtriuwpovpevat| Before the 
war commenced, Pericles had laid it 
down as a maxim of policy, jv emi ry 
xopav nyay me(y twow, qpeis emi thy 
éxeivay wAevoovpeba.—Thuc,i. 143. And 
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And the chief Laconian leaders by enormous bribes they gained. 
These at once for filthy lucre, guest-deluders as they are, 
Hustling out this gracious lady, greedily embraced the War. 

But from this their own advantage ruin to their farmers came ; 
For from hence the eager galleys sailing forth with vengeful aim, 
Swallowed up the figs of people who were not, perchance, to blame. 


TRYG. 


Very justly, very justly! richly had they earned the blow, 


Lopping down the dusky fig-tree I had loved and nurtured so. 


accordingly it was while the Pelopon- 
nesians were yet in Attica on their first 
invasion, and while the whole city was 
in an uproar, as Mr, Mitford expresses 
it, about the devastation of Acharnae, 
that the Athenians sent out their first 
retaliatory fleet to ravage the coasts of 
Peloponnesus (Thue. ii. 23). And thence- 
forward, in every succeeding year, even 
after the Laconian invasions of Attica 
had been stopped by the threat of exe- 
cuting the Sphacterian prisoners, the 
Athenian triremes were constantly dart- 
ing in upon the unguarded shores of 
Peloponnesus, revenging not upon the 
Laconian leaders, but upon the Laconian 
villagers, ‘‘ who were not, perchance, to 
blame,” the damage which Attica had 
sustained from the invading armies. 

627. kxpadas| kai avrolt dyréxomrov ras 
ovKas @oTrEep ékelvot Tas GumeoUS Huar. 
kpaby, etSos ovxjs.—Scholiast. xpddny ryy 
cuknv Kadovow of “Arrikoi.—Pollux iv. 
129. 

628. kopoveay| (A fig-tree, which was 
so called because its fruit was as black 
as a crow, kopovy. For the same reason 
it was called kopdxews, the raven-black fig. 
Kopovews ws BiBadews (Ach. 802). gar dé 
eldos oukis. tavrny b€ Kal KopdKeoy dé- 


yovety, 6 yap Kapmros atrns Képake €orke KaTa 
70 xpoua.—Scholiast. And see Athenaeus 
ili, 11 (p. 77 A).) 

629. e£éxoyrav] How bitterly the 
Athenians resented the cutting down of 
their vines and fig-trees, and the devas- 
tation of their country-homes, may be 
seen as well in the impressive language 
of Thucydides (ii. 21) as from number- 
less passages in the extant plays of 
Aristophanes. ‘‘ Peace!” say the 
choleric Acharnians, in indignation 
(Ach. 183), ‘‘ what! when they have cut 
down our vines!” ‘TI too hate the 
Lacedaemonians with all my heart,”’ 
says Dicaeopolis, xkayoi ydp éoriv dpréda 
kexoupeva, Andocides (see note on 609 
supr.) speaks of this devastation as the 
most noteworthy event of the Archida- 
mian War. It was, in truth, the 
common practice in Greek warfare ; but 
the existing generation of Athenians 
had never drunk the bitter cup before, 
and they, of all the Hellenic peoples, 
were most wedded to a country life. 
The Mosaic Law forbade the practice 
(Deut. xx. 19); and so, as among Hel- 
lenic combatants, did Plato in his Re- 
public, v. 471. 
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633. rdov rpdmoy mwdovpevos «k.t.d.| 
This phrase has been universally, and, 
I think, very strangely, misinterpreted. 
Nothing can be clearer than its mean- 
ing. Aristophanes has just shown that 
the Laconian farmers had been sold by 
their leaders, and now he adds, that the 
Attic farmers, when they came flocking 
in from all the villages to Athens, did 
not observe that they too were being 
sold by theirs, in just the same way, 
i.e. ‘‘eodem modo quo Lacones.” Yet 
Bergler and Brunck translate it, ‘“eodem 
modo quo urbani’”’; Bothe, ‘‘eodem 
modo ut antea cum ipsi in agris dege- 


rent” ; and others, otherwise. Withthe 


phrase itself Bergler aptly compares 
Acharnians 370-4. The word ioyddas 
in the next line seems to refer to the 
donatives which the orators obtained for 


645 


the hungry populace. 

637. dixpois éoPovv| These words are 
to be taken together as constituting one 
idea, they pitchforked her owt with yells ; 
not as Fritzsche on Thesm. 1011 says, 
clamoribus tanquam fureis, which would 
be a strange comparison. The phrase is 
a common one; and Florent Chretien 
and Bergler have already cited the 
Sexpavors eEem@Oer Of Lucian’s Timon ; the 
furcillis eyicrunt of Catullus; and the 
Naturam expelles furca of Horace. Airiy 
in the succeeding line means ‘of her- 
self, of her own accord.” 

640. ra Bpacidov] Thucydides pic- 
tures, in very forcible language, the 
prodigious agitation and sympathy which 
the operations of Brasidas on the N.W. 
coast of the Aegean excited amongst the 
Athenian tributaries. All were on the 
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Cuor. Very justly, very justly ! since my great capacious bin, 
Ugh! the rascals came across it, took a stone, and stove it in. 

Herm. Then your labouring population, flocking in from vale and plain, 
Never dreamed that, like the others, they themselves were sold for gain 
But as having lost their grape-stones, and desiring figs to get, 
Every one his rapt attention on the public speakers set ; 
These beheld you poor and famished, lacking all your home supplies, 
Straight they pitchforked out the Goddess, scouting her with yells and cries, 
Whensoe’er (for much she loved you) back she turned with wistful eyes. 
Then with suits they vexed and harassed your substantial rich allies, 
Whispering in your ear, “ The fellow leans to Brasidas,’”’ and you 
Like a pack of hounds in chorus on the quivering victim flew. 
Yea, the City, sick and pallid, shivering with disease and fright, 
Any calumny they cast her, ate with ravenous appetite. 
Till at last your friends perceiving whence their heavy wounds arose, 
Stopped with gold the mouths of speakers who were such disastrous foes. 


attention. In Wasps 473 the foiled 
and irritated dicasts, passing in their 


alert, each wishing to be the first to 
revolt (iv. 108). And Athens, though 


vigilant and energetic as ever, was yet 
full of alarm and suspicion, not knowing 
on whom to depend. That an ally was 
‘leaning to Brasidas” was an intimation 
requiring, and sure to receive, immediate 


wrath from the trochaic to the abrupt 
gasping cretic metre, at once charge 
their opponent with Brasidean sym- 
pathies : 


gol Acyous, @ puoddnye Kal povapxias épacra, 


kat guvwy Bpacida, nal popav xpdomeda 


OTELpaToV, THY O UNHYNY Akoupoy Tpépo ; 
Words with tHExz, thou people-hater! and with Brasidas, thou traitor, 


Hand and glove! 
Yes and show Beard and hair, 


643. dtaBdror] 
Bddror, os emi rpodns, SiaBador eime Ord 
rous dtaBadAdovras.—Scholiast. 

644. of Eévor] (the Allies ; see Ach. 505 ; 
Knights 326, 1408; Birds 1431, &ce. So 
when. they, the Allies, perceived the blows 


dvtt rou ¢imeiy mapa- 


You who dare Woolly fringed Clothes to wear, 
Left to grow, 


Everywhere ! 


wherewith they were stricken. ds is the 
cognate accusative. Hermes is referring 
to the hardships inflicted upon rév cup- 
pdaxey Tous maxeis Kat mAovaoliouvs, Supra 


639.) 
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650. ods} In his well-known charac- 
ter of yOdév10s and conductor of departed 
spirits to the realms below. The words 
pi A€ye refer rather to what Hermes is 
about to say than to what he has 
already said. But, as the Scholiast 
remarks, Trygaeus, under pretence of 
forbidding Hermes to revile the dead, 
takes the opportunity of doing it him- 
self to his heart’s content. 


660. 4 & adda] (But let her at least. 
The combination of d¢ and aAAa may seem 
strange, but is by no means uncommon. 
av & adda, Ach. 191, 1033, Clouds 1369, 
Lys. 904, Eur. Med. 942, Rhesus 167, 
Heracleidae 565. viv & adda, Ion 978. 
jpets O€ y adda, Ion 1304. That even 
Velsen should propose in the present 
line to read oi’ adda, and that even 
Meineke in his Vind. Aristoph. should 
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Thus the scoundrels throve and prospered: whilst distracted Hellas came 
Unobserved to wrack and ruin: but the fellow most to blame 
Wasatanner. Tnrya. Softly, softly, Hermes master, say not so ; 
Let the man remain in silence, wheresoe’er he is, below ; 
For the man is ours no longer: he is all your own, you know ; 
Therefore whatsoe’er you call him, 
Knave and slave while yet amongst us, 
Wrangler, jangler, false accuser, 
Troubler, muddler, all-confuser 
You will all these names be calling 
One who now is yours alone. 
(To Peace.) 
But tell me, lady, why you stand so mute? 


Hr. Oh, she won’t speak one word before this audience : 
No, no; they’ve wronged her far too much for that. 
TRG. Then won’t she whisper, all alone, to you? 


Hero. Will you, my dearest, speak your thoughts to me? 
Come, of all ladies most shield-handle-hating. 
(Affects to listen.) 
Yes, good; that’s their offence: I understand. 
Listen, spectators, why she blames you so. 
She says that after that affair in Pylus 
She came, unbidden, with a chest of treaties, 
And thrice you blackballed her in full assembly. 


TRYG. We erred in that; but, lady, pardon us, 

approve of it, are facts to be regarded was mainly instrumental in obtaining 

with feelings of wonder and awe.) their rejection we are told in Thue. iv. 
661. 6 revocis] (‘‘ quid sentias de istis,” 21; Knights 795, &. And see note on 

Bergler; ‘‘quo erga istos sis animo,” 261 supra. ¢Thucydides says that these 

Brunck. » overtures were made and were rejected 


667. rpis] On the proposals for peace  odAdkis, an expression which may well 
which were offered by Sparta pera ray be satisfied by their having been thrice 
TivA@ see note on 212 supra; that Cleon made and thrice rejected; but it is 
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quite possible that they may have been 
made more frequently, though only 
thrice coming to an actual vote in the 
public Assembly.) 

669. oxireotv]| This word involves a 
twofold allusion: first, to the tanning 
trade of Cleon; and secondly, to the 
shields, scuta, which were made of hides. 

678. dmoBoXipaios| mapa Td aroBaXeiv 
Ta OmAa, as the Scholiast says (see note 
on 446 supr.), with a play on the word 
vroBoAtpaios, a Supposititious child. See 
Plato, Republic, vii. 5387 E vroBod.paios 
—ov rovTey éoti trav hackdytwy yovéwr. 

680. AiGov rod ’y rH wu«vi] The Pnyx 
is admirably described by Wordsworth 


(Athens and Attica, chap. x). The 
limestone rock, upon which Athens 
stands, is constantly protruding through 
its meagre superstratum of soil, like the 
bones of an emaciated body (to use the 
simile of Plato, Critias 111 B), through 
its torn and shrivelled skin. Athenian 
ingenuity adapted this geological forma- 
tion to architectural purposes, and 
everywhere the living rock is itself hewn 
into theatres, seats, steps, walls, cis- 
terns, and the like. The Pnyx may be 
roughly described as a semicircular area, 
along the chord of which ran a project- 
ing ridge of this solid rock. In the 
centre of the ridge (and therefore 
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For then our wits were swaddled up in skins, 


HERM. 


Well then, attend to what she asks me now. 


Who in your city loves her least? and who 
Loves her the best and shrinks from fighting most ? 


TRYG. 
Herm. 
In military matters ? 


Cleonymus, I think, by far the most. 
What sort of man is this Cleonymus 
Tryc. Excellent : 


Only he’s not his so-called father’s son ; 


For if he goes to battle, in a trice 


He proves himself a castaway - of shields. 


HERM, 


Still further listen what she asks me now. 


Who is it now that sways the Assembly stone? 


Trye. 
But how now, Mistress ? 
Herm. 


Hyperbolus at present holds the place. 
Why avert your eyes? 
She turns away in anger from the people, 


For taking to itself so vile a leader. 


TRYG. 


He’s a mere makeshift: we’ll not use him now. 


"T'was that the people, bare and stripped of leaders, 


Just caught him up to gird itself withal. 


nearly where the centre of the circle 
would be) there juts out a prominent 
piece of rock, 10 or 12 feet high, which 
is hewn into the pulpit or rostra from 
which the Athenian orators addressed 
the Assembly in the area before them. 
This was the famous Bema or Pnyx- 
stone. The Pnyx derived its name 
either from the crowds which thronged 
together there, dé rov muxvovabat rovs 
avdpas €v rn éxkAnota, or from the closely- 
packed stones which propped up a 
sloping part of the arc, so as to keep it 
from lapsing down into the valley of the 
Agora beneath it, mapa tiv trey dibav 


guxvétnra. See also Schémann’s As- 


semblies, Book I, chap. in. Taking 
the Bema as the centre, the radius of 
the circle varied from 60 to 80 yards. 

681. “YaépBoros| The character of 
Hyperbolus the lamp-maker, the dema- 
gogue who succeeded Cleon in the favour 
of the Athenian people, is pithily and 
expressively described by his contem- 
poraries Aristophanes and Thucydides. 
The former styles him here zovypov 
mpoorarny, and in Knights 1304 poydnpov 
dvdpa, while Thucydides (viii. 73) merely 
notices him as a poyOnpov avOpamop. 

687. réws| i.e. ‘‘donec melior pa- 
tronus praesto esset,’’ Herwerden ; ‘‘ as 
a temporary arrangement,” Sharpley. ) 
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697. Sipwvidns|] Simonides was, as 
the Scholiast observes, the first poet 
who wrote for hire, and many tales are 
current about the mercenary spirit in 
which he practised the ‘‘joyous Art.” 
{That Simonides was a lover of money, 
says Aelian, is a fact which none will 
gainsay. os hv piroxpnparos 6 Sipevidys 
ovdelts avtipnoer V. H. viii. 2; Id. ix. 1.) 
- But nowhere else, I believe, is a charge 
of this kind brought against Sophocles ; 
the Scholiasts are utterly at a loss to 
account for it; and it seems so incon- 
sistent with all that we know of his 
character ; with that fondness for plea- 
sure and social enjoyments, to which he 
gave free rein, even émi dvapais tov Biov, 
in the very evening of his life, and 
about which Athenaeus (Book xiii) col- 
lects so many scandalous anecdotes ; 
with that easy and accommodating dispo- 
sition—evxoAia—which distinguished him 


his whole life through, and which Aristo- 
phanes supposed him to have carried 
into his grave (Frogs 82) ; and even with 
the dubious tradition which the writer 
of his life records about the domestic 
troubles of his old age; that I cannot 
help suspecting that these lines are in- 
tended to benota personal satire upon his 
actual character, but an allusion to some- 
thing with which we are unacquainted, 
to some passing incident in the poet’s 
life, or to some expression in his plays. 
The Scholiast refers to a proverb, Geov 
bédovros Kav emt pris mréos, With God 
to aid, you might put to sea upon a hurdle. 
(The line is ascribed by some old writers 
to the ‘‘Thyestes,” but both Euripides 
and Sophocles wrote a Tragedy bearing 
that name, and we are not told to which 
of the two they arereferring. Wagner, 
who collects the authorities on the sub- 
ject in his Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
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Herm. Will it ? how? 


Trye. What sort of things ? 


Herm. How ? 


Trye. He’s grown so old and sordid, 


Herm. She asks how this can benefit the state, 
Trye. ’Twill make our counsels brighter. 
Trye. Because he deals in lamps: before he came 
We all were groping in the dark, but now 
His lamps may give our council-board some light, 
Herm. Oh! oh! 
What things she wants to know ! 
Herm. All the old things existing when she left. 
And first, she asks if Sophocles be well. 
Trye. He’s well, but strangely metamorphosed. 
Tryce. He’s now Simonides, not Sophocles. 
Herm. What do you mean ¢’ 
He’d put to sea upon a sieve for money. 
Herm. Lives the old wit Cratinus ? 


menta ii. 204, himself considers that the 
line comes from the Thyestes of Huri- 
pides, but he quotes Schneidewin as 
contending, in a note to the Anthologion 
of Orion, that it really comes from the 
Thyestes of Sophocles, and that Aristo- 
phanes is here retorting upon that poet 
a line from his own Tragic Play.) 

700. Kparivos] This is but a con- 
tinuation of the old joke about the 
convivial habits of Cratinus. In Knights 
526-36, Aristophanes, affecting to con- 
sider him in his dotage, declared it a 
shame that he should be left to wander 
about like a drunken piper, he who, for 
his past services, was worthy (not de- 
vey, aS Others, but) wivery in the Pryta- 
neum. But in the following year the 
jovial old Poet turned the laugh against 
his rival by his celebrated Play of the 
Flagon, Tvrivy, which carried off the 
prize from the Kdvvos of Ameipsias, and 


Try@. No; he perished 


the Clouds of Aristophanes. In this 
Play he represented the Flagon as the 
mistress who had seduced him from his 
first and lawful love, the Comic Muse; 
and it was here, in all probability, that 
he gave utterance to the sentiment re- 
corded by Horace (Ep. i. 19. 1) con- 
demnatory of the effusions of water- 
drinkers, “Yéwp O¢ tivev ovdev adv reéxor 
copdv. (See the Commentary on Knights 
536.) The author of the Treatise on 
Longevity (Macrobii, in Lucian’s Works), 
sec. 25, says that Cratinus lived to the 
age of 97, and that he composed the 
Flagon mpos r@ réhet Tov Biov, dying not 
long afterwards, per’ ov modv éredevra. 
The Scholiast on Birds 521 makes him 
survive that Play many years, and, al- 
though the Scholiast is of no authority 
ina matter of this sort, yet I doubt if 
it is right to look upon the lines before 
us as a conclusive proof that Cratinus 
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was now dead. At all events there had 
been no Laconian invasion, to which his 
death could even in joke be referred, 
since the date of the Flagon, the Spar- 
tans having been deterred from sending 
an army into Attica by the threat that, 
if they did so, the Sphacterian prisoners 
should be put to death. It may be, 
therefore, that Aristophanes is merely 
alluding in jest to the old invasions 
(rapxaia, as he says supr. 694), intend- 
ing, as he before celebrated prematurely 


@ kdvOap, olkad’ otkad’ drormerépeba. 
TP. wot yap otxerat ; 


720 


ud’ &ppar éav Zynvis dorpamrnopel. 


the dotage, so now to celebrate prema- 
turely the obsequies, of his merry old 
rival. The humour of the passage 
would certainly not be lessened by the 
circumstance that Cratinus was still 
alive, perhaps sitting in the theatre, an 
interested spectator of this very contest. 

708. Bdrpus | 
dda Tovs PBdrpus Oia Hv ’Om@pav.— 
Scholiast. Tpuyaios the vintner is to 
marry ’Or@pay the vintage. Ocwpia is 
to be given over to the Council, 7 yap 


OUK elre TOUS mTaidas, 
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When the Laconians made their raid. 
Swooned dead away: he could not bear to see 


TRYG. 


Herm. How so? 


A jolly butt of wine al] smashed and wasted. 
Much, much beside we’ve suffered ; wherefore, lady, 
We'll never never let you go again. 


HERM. 


Then on these terms Pll give you Harvesthome 


To be your bride and partner in your fields. 
Take her to wife, and propagate young vines. 


Trya. 


O Harvesthome! come here and let me kiss you. 


But, Hermes, won’t it hurt me if I make 
Too free with fruits of Harvesthome at first ? 


Herm, 


Not if you add a dose of pennyroyal. 


But, since you’re going, please to take Mayfair 
Back to the Council, whose of old she was. 


Try. 


O happy Council to possess Mayfair ! 


O what a three-days’ carnival you'll have ! 
What soup! what tripe! what delicate tender meat! 


But fare thee well, dear Hermes. 


Herm. And do you 


Farewell, dear mortal, and remember me. 


Trya, 
Herm. 
Herm. 


Bovdn, says the Scholiast, ras @ewpias 
e&émeprre. 

712. xuxcéva BAnxewviav] Cxvxeoy, like 
our mixture, was the regular term for 


Your beetle’s gone, my friend. 
Yoked to the car of Zeus, he bears the thunder. 


Home, home, my beetle! let us now fly home. 


Trye. Why, where’s he gone to? 


a medicinal draught. The pennyroyal 
would be mixed with barley water or 
other ingredients. Demeter, we are 
told, would not drink the rosy wine, 


dverye S dp dre Kat voup 


Sovva: pifacay mépev YANXwvi TEpEivy. 
4 5é nuee® revsaoa Oe mépev.—Homeric Hymn to Demeter 208. 


As to the medicinal qualities of penny- 
royal see the Commentary on Ach. 861. 
The Scholiast here says oi woAAnv éra@pav 
ecOiovres, édy xuxedva BAnxeoviay rivecw, 


And he adds that the 


ov BAdrrorrat. 


acidity of the fresh fruit affects the heart, 
but its effect is counteracted by a dose 
of pennyroyal steeped in water. ) 

722. wid’ appar | Returning to the 
subject of the beetle, Aristophanes 
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recurs also to the Bellerophon of Kuripi- 
des. This, again, is a line from that 
Play. The Scholiast explains ayBpociav 
by zyv Kémpov, Ste otros povos Ovynris év 
Geos. 

726. 1rndi] Hermes points to ‘the 
concealed staircase, (leading to the in- 
terior of the theatre, and Trygaeus, with 
Harvesthome and Mayfair, departs in 
that direction. The statue of Peace is 
lowered through the upper stage, and 
(with it) is during the Parabasis with- 
drawn, leaving the stage exactly as it 
was at the opening of the Play.) 

729, add’ te yxaiporv] Whilst the 
scenes are being shifted back, so as 
again to represent the house of T'rygaeus, 
the Chorus, handing over to the theatvi- 
cal attendants the implements employed 
in the recovery of Peace, turn towards 
the audience, and deliver the ParaBa- 
SIS. IlapdBaow exddovy amd tod mapa- 


Baivery Tov xopdv amd THs vevopropevns 
oTacews eis THY KaTayTiKpv Tov Oedrpov 
ovuv.—Scholiast. The Parabasis before 
us consists of the Commation, or intro- 
ductory verses, 729-33; the Parabasis 
Proper, 734-64; the Pnigos or Macron, 
765-74; the Strophe, 775-96; and 
Antistrophe, 797-818. The Epirrhema, 
or system of trochaic tetrameters, which 
should have followed the Strophe, and 
the Antepirrhema, or similar system, 
which should have followed the Anti- 
strophe, are both omitted here ; but they 
are supplied, together with a fresh 
strophe and antistrophe, inf. 1127-90. 
{The Commation here contains four 
anapaestic tetrameters; notwithstanding 
which the -Parabasis Proper, which 
follows is distinctively called ‘‘ the ana- 
paests,’’ trois dvaratcrots, see the Com- 
mentary on Ach. 626, 627.) 

733. hv éxouev x.t.d.] CIt is certainly 
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Tryc. What will he get to eat, poor creature, there ? 

Herm. Why, Ganymede’s ambrosia, to be sure. 

And how shall I get down? Herm. O well enough., 
There, by the side of Peace, Tryc. Now girls, now girls, 
Keep close to me: our youngsters I well know 


Trya. 


Are sore all over for the love of you. 


Cuor. Yes, go, and good fortune escort you, my friend; meanwhile the machines and the wraps, 
We'll give to our faithful attendants to guard, for a number of dissolute chaps 
Are sure to be lurking about on the stage, to pilfer and plunder and steal: 
Here, take them and watch them and keep them with care, while we to the audience reveal 


The mind of our Play, and whatever we may 


By our native acumen be prompted to say. 


surprising to find a doggerel trochaic 
line inserted amongst a system of ana- 
paestic tetrameters, the poet’s favourite 
and noblest metre; and its appearance 
in this place can only be accounted for 
by supposing, with Dindorf, that he is 
ridiculing the verses of some contem- 
porary author. The meaning seems to 
be Let us deliver our set speech, and add 
whatever our mind suggests. » 

(734-64. THe PaRABASIS PROPER. 
The first two lines denounce with 
great vigour the employment of ‘‘the 
anapaests”’ by a Poet for the purpose of 
singing his own praises. In all the 
remaining ‘‘anapaests”’ Aristophanes is 
singing his own praises with keen 
relish and equal vigour. The main 
ground of his self-praise is that just as 
Aeschylus had raised and ennobled 
Tragedy, so he himself had elevated and 
exalted Comedy from mere vulgar farce 


*T WERE proper and right for the Ushers to smite, if ever a bard, we confess, 


and attacks for paltry ends upon paltry 
objects into a high intellectual enter- 
tainment, a mighty instrument for good, 
alike in the social and in the political 
world. In order that none of his merits 
may be overlooked, he actually borrows, 
with but slight alterations, from the 
Parabasis of the Wasps (acted in the 
preceding year) his own description of 
the fearless gallantry with which he 
attacked Cleon in the Knights, when 
the demagogue was at the very height 
of his power. As to the application of 
the term mapaBdas to the Poet himself 
see Ach. 629 and the Commentary there. 
And as to the expression rots avaraicrots 
the Scholiast says mdacay TlapdBaow (so 
we should read for rapéxBaoty) avarraigrovs 
heyet. ) 

734. pa@dovxous| These were officers 
whose duty it was to enforce order and 
regularity at public spectacles. Thus, 
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when Lichas stepped into the lists at 
Olympia, and crowned his victorious 
charioteer, tmd trav paBdovxev mAnyas 
éhaBev.—Thuce. v. 50. And in the thea- 
tre, it would seem, they were occasion- 
ally called upon to chastise even offend- 
ing actors. Lucian, on his trial before 
Philosophy, pleading that he had at- 
tacked, not the real philosophers, but 
only the impostors who personated them, 
says of dO\oGéra paoriyovy ci@bacw, iy 
Tis vmoKxpitns, AOnvay 7} IocewWava, fh Tov 
Aia trodeduxas, po} KaA@S broKpivotro pyde 
kat’ a€iay Tov Oey, Kal ovd€éy mov dpyicor- 
Tat Exeivot, Ort Toy TEptkeipevoy avTa@v Ta 
Tpocwrreia kal TO oxnpa evdeduKdTa eméTpeE- 
Way matew toils paotryopdpots, adda Kat 
7dSowTOo ay, oipat, pacrvyovpevov.—Piscator 
33. And again, in his Apology for the 
De Mercede Conductis 5, he says, rots 
Tpaytkols Umokpitais €iKagovotW* ot emt meV 
THs oKyvns “Ayapépvev Ekaoctos avTav jj 
Kpéoyp i) avrés “Hpaxdns eiow" €&o Sé Wados 
7} “AptordOnpos, adrobépevot ra mpoowreta 


yiyvovra trdépic Oot Tpay@dodrtes, ExmimTov- 
Tes Kat oupiTTopevor eviore Oé paoTLyovpeEvot 
TIVES AUTGY, Os dv TO Oedtpw Soky. 

736. Ovyarep Atés| (rapa ra Stpovidov 
éx Tey éheyelwy “ ef 5 dpa tiunoat, Ovyarep 
Avs, doris dpiaros, Onpwos “AOnvaiwy e§eré- 
Aeooa povos.’——Scholiast. In my former 
edition I took Ovyarep Ads to mean 
Athene ; and that is, I think, the view 
of all the commentators; but Iam now 
convinced that I was wrong, and that 
by the appellation of ‘‘Daughter of 
Zeus,’ Aristophanes, at all events, is 
addressing the Muse, as infra 775 and 
817. I do not know whom Simonides 
intended to address; but the words 
Guyarnp Avds, in an appeal of this kind, 
had been appropriated to the Muse from 
Homer’s time ; avdpa pot évvere, Movon, 
moAuTpoToy ... Tov apdbev ye Bed, Ov-" 
yarep Atos, eimé kal rjiv.—Odyssey 1. 1, 10. 
And so the words are understood by 
the Scholiasts who paraphrase the line 
ei dé mpérov €otv, @ Movoa, €avrdy émat- 
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Were to fill with the praise of himself and his Plays our own anapaestic address. 

But if ever, O daughter of Zeus, it were fit with honour and praise to adorn 

A Chorus-Instructor, the ablest of men, the noblest that ever was born, 

Our Poet is free to acknowledge that he is deserving of high commendation : 

It was he that advancing, unaided, alone, compelled the immediate cessation 

Of the jokes which his rivals were cutting at rags, and the battles they waged with the lice. 
It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble device 

Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and stout, 

Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and battered about. 

And freedom he gave to the lachrymose slave who was wont with a how] to rush in, 

And all for the sake of a joke which they make on the wounds that disfigure his skin: 
“Why, how now, my poor knave ?” so they bawl to the slave, “has the whipcord invaded your back, 
Spreading havoc around, hacking trees to the ground, with a savage resistless attack ?” 


veoa twd. And more than all, the invo- 
cation itself is part of a comic jest with 
which it would not be becoming to 
associate the great and awful name of 
Athene ; see the Commentary on Knights 
551-64; while that no such impropriety 
attaches to a similar use of the Muse’s 
name is shown by the passages, to which 
reference has been made above, in the 
Strophe and Antistrophe of this very 
Parabasis. ) 

739. rovs dvtimddovs| The Scholiast 
says that the ensuing criticisms are 
specially directed against Kupolis, 
Cratinus, and others. But they must 
not be restricted to individual cases. A 
sluttonous Heracles was the stock joke 
of the comic poets (see Athenaeus x. 1) ; 
and both in the Birds and in the Frogs, 
Aristophanes himself introduces the 
character. But his Heracles plays quite 
a subordinate part, and is not—as he 
suggests was the case in other comedies 


—the staple commodity of the Play. 

740. eis ta paxa x.t.d.] CThis line 
has been taken too literally. It is merely 
a comic description of the paltry and 
unworthy objects to which his prede- 
cessors confined their satire. By rots 
dbeipaiv, the Scholiast says, we must 
understand edredeis Gvdpas Kat addgovs, 
and he explains cis ra paxia by ws ¢ioa- 
yovrey TaV GAX\@v Koptk@v pakodopovrtas. 
He adds aivirrerat b5€ eis Evrodw, but 
that is hard to believe. Everything we 
know of Eupolis tends to show that he 
went hand in hand with Aristophanes 
in his attempt to elevate Comedy and 
purge it from vulgar farce and attacks 
upon ignoble objects.) 

746. torptyis] Cn e& telwy rpixav pdore€. 
—Scholiast. It was a scourge made, as 
the name implies, of hog-bristles, and 
was commonly used for slaves and crimi- 
nals, Frogs 619; Alciphron iii. 43.) 
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749. émvpywoe] (He uses the same 
word here to describe his influence on 
Comedy that he uses in Frogs 1004 to 
describe the influence of Aeschylus on 
Tragedy. And the Scholiast tells us 
that, in the Kpazaradoi of Pherecrates, 
Aeschylus says of himself doris y’ airois 
mapéOwoxka Téxyny peyadny eEorxodopunoas. ) 

752. rotor. peyioros| The mightiest 
objects, as opposed rois POerpow and trois 
paxiots. The following description of 
Cleon is repeated, with but slight varia- 
tion, from the Parabasis of the Wasps, 
1030-7, <where the poet is describ- 
ing his own career as that of a Heracles, 
a Destroyer of monsters. The reader 
is referred to the Commentary there. ) 

754. xapyapdSovrt] The epithet refers 
to the sharp, irregular, serrated teeth 
with which carnivora tear their food, 
as contrasted with the even, regular, 


flat surfaces which render the teeth of 
other animals more adapted for grinding. 
Aristotle (Hist. Animal. 11. 3. 9) defines 
kapxapddavra to be 6ca érahddtre rovs 
dddvras tots o&€eis. Lycophron, in his 
obscure enigmatic style, speaks of Hera- 
cles as one dv yvaGors more Tpirewvos 
nuddrave kapxapos kveov (Cass. 34) where 
Tzetzes observes, Kdpxyapos, 6 Keyapay- 
pévous €xov Tous dddvras rot Kexnvoras, and 
Canter adds, ‘‘Canes et pisces omnes 
carnivorl asperos et serratos, non con- 
tinuos, habent dentes.”’ Homer and 
Hesiod frequently apply this epithet to 
dogs, and Theocritus (xxiv. 85) applies 
it to the wolf. The genus to which the 
terrible white shark belongs is called 
by naturalists Carcharodon, from the 
notched three-edged teeth which dis- 
tinguish it. Aristophanes had already 
(Knights 1017) called Cleon, or rather 
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Such vulgar contemptible lumber at once he bade from the drama depart, 

And then, like an edifice stately and grand, he raised and ennobled the Art. 

High thoughts and high language he brought on the stage, a humour exalted and rare, 
Nor stooped with a scurrilous jest to assail some small-man-and-woman affair. 

No, he at the mightiest quarry of all with the soul of a Heracles flew, 

And he braved the vile scent of the tan-pit, and went through foul-mouthed revilings for you. 
And I at the outset came down in the lists with the jaggéd-fanged monster to fight, 
Whose eyeballs were lurid and glaring with flames of Cynna’s detestable light ; 

And around his forehead the thin forked tongues of a hundred sycophants quiver, 

And his smell was the smell of a seal, and his voice was a brawling tempestuous River, 
And his hinder parts like a furnace appeared, and a goblin’s uncleansable liver. 

But I recked not the least for the look of the beast ; I never desponded or quailed, 

And I fought for the safety of you and the Isles; I gallantly fought and prevailed. 
You therefore should heed and remember the deed, and afford me my guerdon to-day, 
For I never went off to make love to the boys in the schools of athletic display 





made him call himself, a xiva xapyapé- 
dovra; and in line 765 of the same play 
he had already associated Cleon’s name 
with that of Cynna, who was a shameless 
Athenian prostitute. 

756. éxarév] Mr. Mitchell (at Wasps 
1033) suggests that Aristophanes is here 
deriving his imagery from the descrip- 
tion given by Hesiod of Typhoeus, Theo- 
gony 825. 

798. Aapias| The mythological his- 
tory of Lamia is given by the Scholiast, 
who represents her as a Libyan princess, 
beloved of Zeus. Hera, discovering the 
intrigue, deprived her of all her off- 
spring as soon as they were born, and 
the childless mother, roaming about in 
mad despair, endeavoured to indemnify 
herself for her bereavement by stealing 
the children of others; d:d rovro, says 
the Scholiast, cut ras ritOas éxoBotvcaas 


Ta Bpedn Kadety em” aitois thy Aapiay, 
He adds, efdwAozrotet twas opxeis Aapias* 
Ondv yap. And with reference to Gaxns 
dapnv, he cites Hom. Od. iv. 442— 


bwiav adrotpepewv drowratos d5pyn. 


760. tay ad\Aov vycwv] There is no 
special allusion here, as Dindorf sug- 
gests, to Aegina: by ‘‘the other islands ” 
Aristophanes merely means the Athenian 
Empire. ”AdAov is of course used in 
that redundant way, which Elmsley, ad 
Oed. Tyr. 7, illustrates by citing this 
passage and Plato’s Gorgias (473 C), 
Ure TOY TOALT@Y Kat TOV GAAwv E€vav. This 
usage of dAXos is asold as Homer, Odyssey 
i. 1825 vi. 84. 

162. mpagas xara vovv] <The Poet, 
having borrowed so much from the Para- 
basis of the Wasps, goes on to borrow 
this phrase from the Parabasis of the 
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Kal Tovs dvdpas Kat Tovs Twatdas’ 


4 Font ~ n~ 
Kat Tos dadakpolot TAapatvovpev 


Evotrovdd ew rept THS viKns. 


Tas yap Tis epEel viK@VTOS Euod 


bf XN 4 ‘ ? 
Kamt Tpame(n Kat évptrocios, 


“ hépe TH harakpS, Ods TH Haraxpe@ 


A 4 \ XX 27 7 
TOV TNWYANIOY, Kal py apatpet 


YEVVALOTATOU TOV TOLNTOV 


3 \ X - a4 3) 
avopos TO MET@ITOV EXOVTOS, 


M ~ ‘ Q rE y ? > 93 A 
OVvda, TOU MEV 770 ELOUS ATT OTK MLEVT) eT ELLOU 


Tov didov ydpevoor, 


? ~ ? ’ las “n 
kAveiovca Oe@y TE yépous avdpev TE dairas 


kal Oarlas paxdpov: aol yap Tad &€ apyfs pméret. 


780 


nv 6€ ce Kapxivos é\bav 








Knights 549, where it is employed in 
exactly the same sense as here. sepi- 
vootav, haunting, is frequently used in 
a depreciatory sense, Thesm. 796, Plutus 
121, 494; Demosthenes de F. L. 285 
(p. 421). Theodoret (H. E. 111. 3) says 
that Julian the Apostate rijv “E\\dda 


TEepwooTay pdvreis emeCnrer Kal Xpnopodd- 
yous.) 

763. watdas éreipov| This imputation, 
too, the Scholiast would fasten upon 
Kupolis. With the succeeding line com- 
pare the opening of the Prologue to the 
EKunuch of Terence: 


Si quisquam est qui placere se studeat bonis 
Quam plurimis, et minime multos laedere, 
In his poeta hic nomen profitetur suum. 


The Prologue, both on the Roman and 
on the English stage, discharged an 
office humbler than, but not dissimilar 
to, that of the Athenian Parabasis. 
(765-74. THe Pnicos on Macron. 
Therefore, he says, all the men and 


boys, that is, the entire audience, should 
be on his side, but more particularly 
such as are bald like himself, since if 
he obtains the prize all bald-headed 
men will share his popularity.) Florent 
Chretien cites Plutarch, Symp. 11. 1. 12 
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Heretofore when I gained the theatrical prize: but I packed up my traps and departed, 
Having caused you great joy and but little annoy, and mightily pleased the true-hearted. 


It is right then for all, young and old, great and small, 


Henceforth of my side and my party to be, 
And each bald-headed man should do all that he can 
That the prize be awarded to me. 
For be sure if this Play be triumphant to-day, 
That whene’er you recline at the feast or the wine, 
Your neighbour will say, 
“ Give this to the bald-head, give that to the bald-head, 


And take not away 


That sweetmeat, that cake, but present and bestow wt 
On the man with the brow of our wonderful Poet!” 


Muse having driven afar this terrible business of war, 
Jom with Me the chorus. 
Come singing of Nuptials divine and earthly banquets, 
Singing the joys of the blessed: this of old to Thee belongs. 
But and if Carcinus coming 


TOY KOpPKaY evioe THY miKpiay acatpeiy 
Soxovot TH oKOTTELY EaUTOUS, as ’“AptoTo- 
avns eis rnv padaxpornta. 

(775-818. THe STROPHE aND ANTI- 
STROPHE. In this hastily constructed 
Comedy these do not rise to the lyrical 
elevation attained in the other Plays. 
They are mainly little satirical pieces, 
the first aimed at Carcinus and his sons, 
the second at two worthless Tragedians, 
Morsimus and Melanthius. But in each 
case the satire is prefaced by 34 musical 
lines based on the Choral melodies of 
Stesichorus. As regards the strophe, the 
Scholiast merely says that the commence- 
ment ¢€ori Srnotxdperos ; but he sets out 
the lines adapted in the antistrophe, from 


which we can see how extremely free the 
adaptation was. ‘The correspondence of 
the strophe and antistrophe is, as Mr. 
Sharpley points out, very close; the 
Stesichorean melody closes at the same 
syllable (uaxdpwv and xedady); Melan- 
thius takes the place of Carcinus as 
a bad tragedian in the corresponding 
foot of the antistrophe; whilst in the 
two long lines filled with abusive terms 
(6prvyas—pnxavodipas, and Topydves— 
ix@vodvpat) each word in the strophe 
has its exact counterpart metrically cor- 
responding to it in the antistrophe.) 
The translation is an attempt to repro- 
duce the exact metrical system of the 
original. . 
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avTtBoAn meta TOV Taidwv xopEetoat, 


BAO dmdKove pit - 
? > ~ 
Ons cuvépiOos avrots, 


GAG voutce mévras 


785 


dpruyas oikoyevels, yuAratyevas épxnoTas, 


vavyogvels, opupddwy amokvicpara, unxavodipas. 


790 


3 A, 
Kal yap tépacy 6 marhp 5 map édmidas 


ciye TO Opapa yaniv Tis 


¢e ? > / 
cOTEPAS aTrayEal. 


Todde yp} Xapirwv dapdpara KadAtKkbpov 


784. waidwv| Three sons of Carcinus 
were dancers and one was also a Tragic 
poet: their dwarfish ungainly figures, 
and their extraordinary contortions as 
they danced in their father’s choruses, 
were constant subjects for the mirth of 
Aristophanes. See especially the closing 
scene in the Wasps where all three are in- 
troduced. They seem to have invented 
some mechanical contrivances to assist 
their efforts ; for Xenocles, who was one 
of them, is, as the Scholiast observes, 
called by Plato Comicus Hevoxrjs 6 
dSwdexapnyavos, and here we find them 
all described as pnxavodidas. 

788. dpruyas oixoyeveis] Quails were 
domesticated in greatnumbersat Athens, 
and trained for the sport of épruyoxoria, 
which is described by Pollux ix, Segm. 
102, 108, 109. (See the Commentary on 
Birds 1299.) A ring was drawn round 
the bird, which was then struck sharply 
on the head with the finger, If it stood 
its ground, its owner won: if it backed 
out of the ring, he lost. Sometimes the 
game was played for money; at other 


795 


[ avr. 


times the bird itself was the stake. 
Quail-fighting is, or was, much in vogue, 
Buffon observes (Wood’s translation, xii. 
425, &c.),in Italy ; and also in the Kast, 
where, to use the language of Mr. Curzon, 
in his Armenia, ‘‘ quails are as plenty as 
flies.” (Shakespeare, following Plutarch 
(Antony 33) makes Antony say of Augus- 
tus ‘‘ His quails Beat mine, inhooped, 
at odds,” Ant. and Cleop. ii. 3.) They are 
game and pugnacious little birds: ‘‘ ecce 
coturnices inter sua proelia vivunt,”’ 
says Ovid, Amor. ii. 6. 27; but Buffon, 
who collects much curious information on 
the subject, remarks that they fight with 
their own species only, which implies 
jealousy rather than a temper naturally 
quarrelsome. And this seems to agree 
with the observations of Aristotle, Hist. 
Animal, ix. 9, Antiochus, the unlucky 
lieutenant of Alcibiades, first gained his 
patron’s favour by capturing and re- 
storing to him a tame quail, which had 
escaped from its master’s robe in his 
flurry and delight at the applause which 
attended his first public appearance 
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Ask thee to join with his sons in choral dances, 
Hearken not, come not, stand not 
As an ally beside them, 
Think of them all as merely 
Little domestical quails, ballet-dancers with wallet necks, 
Nipped from the droppings of goats, small, stunted, machinery-hunters. 
Yea, for their father declared that the drama which 
Passed all his hopes, in the evening 
By the cat was strangled. 


These are the songs of the fair sweet Graces with beautiful hair, 





(Plutarch, Alcib. chap. 10). The Scholiast 
doubts whether the sons of Carcinus owe 
their sobriquet of tame quails to their 
appearance or to their tempers ; but we 
may suppose that they were termed 
quails from their diminutive stature and 
oikoyeveits because homebred birds were 
less valuable, as less suited for 6pruyoxoria 
than wild ones. Athenaeus (ix. 48) ob- 
serves that Aristophanes has shortened 
the v in dprvyas to suit the metre. (yvd- 
avxevas, wallet-necked. We cannot tell the 
precise meaning of this epithet, because 
we do not know what was the shape of the 
yvdtos, the soldier’s wicker wallet; see 
the Commentary on Ach. 1097. But it 
was probably twisted in some way so as 
to accommodate itself to the soldier’s 
person; so that the allusion here, as 
infra 864, is to their distorted figures 
while dancing. vdvvos, or as it is more 
commonly spelled vavos, signifies a mis- 
shapen dwarf. 


> as 
aly@y Kal mpoBatwv aronarnpara. 


opupades O€ eiot Ta THY 
a 

Tavrais 

> 3 te 

ovv aretkaet avrovs, padAoy O€ ovd€e ravrats, 

AANG ~ 2 , >A \ 3 (4 

ahka@ Tots amokviopacw atrdv Kal arorpy- 


paow, pnyavodidas bé eirev avrovs, eredy 
ToAAakis ws Tpay@dol pnxavas eiaéepor, 
nvika Ocods étpovvTo dvepyopuevous if) KaTEp- 
Xopévous €k TOU Ovpavod f G@AXO Tt TOLOVTOY.— 
Scholiast. ) 

795. yadnv| The Scholiast says that 
Carcinus had composed a Play called 
‘‘The Mice,” which, though esteemed by 
its author one of his happiest efforts, 
yet proved a total failure. Its untimely 
fate is described, as if it had been in 
truth the animals whose name it bore, 
a witticism not dissimilar to that of the 
Emperor Augustus, who, when asked 
what had become of his ‘‘ Ajax” (a tra- 
gedy which he had commenced to write, 
but had afterwards obliterated), replied, 
“‘In spongiam incubut,” in allusion to 
the fate of the hero falling on his sword 
(werr@ra rade mrepi veoppdvre Eider, Soph. 
Ajax 828), Macrobius, Saturnalia ii. 4. 

797. rowdde| The strophe is immedi- 
ately followed by the antistrophe, éret 
ov keirat pera&v TO émippnpa, says the 
Scholiast. The opening lines of the 
antistrophe are adapted from a passage 
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Tov cogpoy ToLnTHy 


dpvely, Orav npwa pev hovn xedLdav 800 
ECopéevn KeAadH, xopov de py” yn Mépoipos 
pnde MedAdv Ors, ob OF 
mikpoTaTyny oa ynpvaavTos Kou , 805 
Hvika TOY Tpayooay 
tov xopov exov ddeh- 
dos Te Kal adros, dupw 
Topyéves dxpopdéyot, Bariookéroa, &prurat, 810 


ypacocéBat, prapol, Tpayondocyxadot, ixOvordpar 





in the Oresteia of Stesichorus, which is 
arranged by Bp. Blomfield, Mus. Crit. 
ul, 266, as follows : 
To.ade xp} Xapirwv Sapwpara 

KaAAtKO pov dpvety Bpvyiov pédos eLeupdyta 

aBp&s Hpos Emepxopevov. 
And again éray fpos Spa xedady yedrdov. 

800. xedidav ECopern] Meineke, with- 
out the slightest reason, alters éCopévy 
into nOopévn (7dopévn, Bergk); but the 
MS. reading is better in itself, and is 
strongly confirmed by Frogs 682, Eur. 
Phoen. 1517, Rhesus 547. ‘¢ The 
swallow,” says Gilbert White (Selborne 
li. 18), “Sis a delicate songster, and in 
soft and sunny weather sings both 
perching and flying, on trees in a kind 
of concert, and on chimney tops.” 
Chaucer (Cant. Tales 3257), speaking 
in praise of a woman’s voice, says 


But of hire song, it was as loud and yerne 
As any swalow sitting on a berne. 


Artemidorus (ii. 66) describes the swal- 
low’s song as dopa évdorikdy Kal Kedev- 


And he says that, 


OTLKOY mpos épya. 


while itis absent, all Nature is stagnant : 
Oray dé rd ap mapaBddy, Mporn mpdecw 
vmodetkvoovea rev tpyev éxacta, kal dray 
ye haimnrat, ovdémore éEomépas adet, avr 
ewbey nAriov avicxyovtos. “Ear ovy dyaby 
Kat mpos épya kal mpakets, Kat mpos pov- 
oixnv. A bronze swallow was, therefore, 
a fit symbol to place over a poet’s grave. 
See the Vita Sophoclis. 

801. yopév dé py ”xn] For it was not 
every play which could be exhibited at 
the Dionysia, but only the three which 
the presiding Archon had selected as 
worthy the allotment of a Chorus and 
the proper staff of actors. Thus, merely 
to be one of the selected exhibitors was 
in itself a considerable success: zapa 
yap trois ’AOnvaios, says the Scholiast on 
Plato’s Republic, Book wt ad_ fin., 
Xopod érvyxavoy Kwp@dias Kat tpayedias 
Tounrat ov mavres, GAN of evdoktwovprTes 
kai Soxipacbevres Gé&tor. In Frogs 94 
Aristophanes speaks of a multitude of 
poets, ‘‘ who get one Chorus, and are 
heard no more,” & dpovda Oarrov, ny pdvov 
xopov AdBy. And it is said (though it is 
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Which it well beseemeth 
This poet of wisdom to chant, while softly resting 
Warbles the swallow of spring; and Morsimus no chorus gains, 
No, nor Melanthius either. 
Well I remember his shrill discordant chatter, 
When the tragedians’ chorus 
He and his brother tutored, 
Both of them being merely 
Gorgons, devourers of sweets, skate-worshippers, and harpies, 
Pests of old maids, rank fetid as goats, destroyers of fishes, 


not perhaps quite certain whether in 
jest or earnest) that on one occasion, at 
least, Sophocles himself was refused a 
Chorus (Athenaeus xiv, chap. 43). In 
the Republic, ubi supr., Plato is citing 
from Aeschylus a speech of Thetis, ex- 
pressing sentiments which the philoso- 
pher esteems unworthy of a heavenly 
speaker; and he says that, if a poet 
uses such language as this about the 
Gods, we will take it ill, xai xopdv ot 
daaoper. 

802. Médpotpos—MedrayOis| This is 
not the only occasion on which these two 
sorry tragedians are assailed by Aristo- 
phanes. ‘‘If I hate thee not, set me 
to learn a play of Morsimus,” say the 
Chorus to Cleon (Knights 401), by way 
of imprecation. And in Frogs 1051, 
those who have transcribed a speech of 
Morsimus are classed in the shades 
below with parricides, perjurers, and 
the worst of villains. Melanthius is 
attacked in the Birds, and inf. 1009 he 
is mentioned as a glutton, which explains 
the use of the epithets dwoddyat, ixOvo- 
Adpat below. (Indeed he was so notorious 


for his iy@vomayia that Archippus in his 
Comedy of the “lyévs depicted him as 
cast to the fishes, to be, in his turn, 
devoured by them (Athenaeus viii, chap. 
30, p. 843 C); an act of retributive jus- 
tice in which, upon the principles of the 
philosopher Demonax, he ought to have 
cheerfully acquiesced. For when De- 
monax was embarking on a perilous 
voyage, and some friend warned him 
that he would probably be food for fishes, 
‘*And very unreasonable I should be,” 
replied the philosopher, ‘‘if I who have 
devoured so many fishes, should object 
in my turn to be devoured by them.” 
Kapra (so I read for the xdra of the 
MSS. and edd.) dyvauey dv einv, dxvav 
tmd ixOv@v katadacOnvat, rooovTous avros 
ixvs karapayoy.— Lucian, Demonax 35.) 
The general, though by no means the 
universal, opinion of modern editors is 
that Morsimus was a brother of Melan- 
thius, and is the person here spoken of 
as adeAdds, but the Scholiasts do not 
favour this view, and we have no data 
for determining the question. 
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815 


Moioa Obed per épod Edp- 


mace THY EopTHy. 


TP. 


a ? ? ~ ‘\ ? 
éywye Toe werdvnka KomidH TO TKEAN. 


~ i) 3 
puxpot © opav advwodev jot. 


as xademdv EXOcivy Hv dp wOd TaV Deav. 


820 


7 2 
EMOLYE TOL 


ao 3 
ams tovpavod ‘haiverbe kaxojOes mavu, 


évrevOevi O€ TroAU TL KaKonOéaTEpol. 


OI. 
Ol. 


@ Oéorr0b’, HKeELS ; 
vi 0 émrades ; 
dceAnavbds. 

OI. 


? \ la 
TAAVOMLEVOY TANV TAVTOV ; 


TP. as éya ‘mubduny Tivos. 
TP. #Ayouv T@ oKeAN pakpav dddv 
OL. tt vuv, kdreiwé por, 


825. 
TP. 76 Ti; 


dddov tiv’ cides dvdpa Kata Tov aépa 
TP. ovK, ed py yé rou 


woxas Ov’ 7 Tpeis OLbvpapBodidacKdrav. 


Ol. 


zi & edpav ; 


TP. gvvedéyov7’ dvaBodds rorapevat, 


830 


TAS EvOLaEpLavEeplyNyXEeToUS TIVAS. 


815. karaxpepWapevn mwdarv] (Lucian 
was probably thinking of this passage 
when he makes the dead Tyrant, Mega- 
penthes, complain that after his death 
his slave Cario came, and struck and 
insulted him ; réAos d€ mAarv xpepypapevos 
kal karamrvoas pov, kal “és tov TeV daeBav 
x@pov dmiO.” emeirav dyxeTo, Cataplus 12.) 

819. as xadrerdvy| During the fore- 
going Parabasis the upper stage together 
with the statue of Peace is withdrawn, 
and the scene again, as at first, repre- 
sents the exterior of the house of 
Trygaeus. Trygaeus himself appears, 
leading in Harvesthome and Mayfair. 
‘We see no more of the colossal statue of 
Peace. 

822. xaxonOets| dvOumndAXNakev avril trav 
ele ptxpoi.—Scholiast. 


824. O1.] «This is the Servant who at 
the commencement of the Play was 
superintending the feeding of the beetle, 
and was called ‘‘the First Servant.” 
As there observed, he is the steward or 
confidential attendant of Trygaeus, and 
in that character he co-operates with his 
master during the remainder of the 
Comedy. The Second Servant, whose 
business it was to feed the beetle, left 
the stage when that duty was performed, 
supra 49, and returns no more.) 

825. ri 8 éabes ;] The servant’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How fared you ?” merely refers 
to the general success of Trygaeus in the 
object of his journey; but Trygaeus 
chooses to understand it as meaning, 
‘s What have you suffered ?”’ 

829. d.dvpapBodidacxddor| The Scho- 
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Thou having spit on them largely and heavily, 
Join in the festival dances, 
Heavenly Muse, beside me. 


Trya. 


O what a job it was to reach the Gods! 


I know I’m right fatigued in both my legs. 

How small ye seemed down here! why from above 
Methought ye looked as bad as bad could be, 

But here ye look considerably worse. 


SERV. 


Srrv. What have you got? 


Faith ! it’s a rare long way. Srv. Nay, tell me, 
Did you see any wandering in the air 
Tre. No; nothing much to speak of, 


SERV. 
Besides yourself ? 


What, master, you returned ! 
Tre. Got? pains in both my legs. 


Trye. So I’m informed. 


Trye. What ? 


Two or three souls of dithyrambic poets. 


SeRv. What were they after? 


Trye@. Flitting round for odes, 


Those floating-on-high-in-the-airy-sky affairs. 


liast remarks that the dithyrambic poets 
are constantly (ovveyés) being satirized 
as drawing their inspiration from the 
clouds and air. And see Clouds 338-7; 
Birds 1884-90. The word dvaBodrds in 
the next line is universally translated 
‘‘nreludes,” but it would seem from 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 11. 9. 1, that, as 
applied to dithyrambic poetry, it in- 
volves the idea of a long, continuous, 
rambling ode, unconfined by stanza or 
strophe, and terminating only with the 
termination of its subject. Tyv de A€éEuv 
avaykn eivat i} eipopevny Kat To ovvdécpe@ 
play, Somep ai ev rois SiupapBors avaBodai. 
7} KAaTEOTPapperny Kal dpolay Tais Ta ap- 
xaiov trountav avrictpddots.—éyw Se 
eipopevny, 4 ovdey €xet rédos Kal’ adriy, 
dy py TO mpaypa Aeyopevoy trederwO7.— 


Kateotpappevn Oe 4 €v mepiddos. KT. 
Twining (note 17 to the Poetics) remark- 
ing that, by dvaBodai, Aristotle means 
the long, irregular, protracted odes of 
the more modern dithyrambic poets, as 
opposed to the old and simple poetry in 
stanzas, compares Cicero, de Oratore i11. 
48. <A specimen of these dithyrambic 
avaBoXai is given in the Birds, ubi supr. 

831. évdiaepsaveptvn xérovs; CI leave this 
word as it stands in the best MSS. be- 
cause the Scholiast’s remark Aidupos 
meTAdyynTal A€ywv aveptwnxéTous’ ov yap 
A€yovotv avépa otro Shows that the sus- 
picious -avept- was a (if not the) reading 
before the commencement of our era, 
and implies that it was regarded as a 
burlesque repetition of -aepi-. Other- 
wise I might have preferred evd:dvepoaepi- 
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s ) de 
ovK nv ap ovd & Aéyovat KaTa Tov Gépa, 


e > ? , > oo 3 4 : 
as aorépes ylyvomed, 6rav Tis amro0dvy ; 


TP. 
FP. 


parlora. 


yp “~ 
“Iwv 6 Xios, domep érroincey mdédat 


\ 7 3 ) N a 2 LA, 
OI. Kai ris ear aornp viv Exel ; 


835 


évOdde rv ‘Aotéy 100: as & FAO’, evOéws 


‘Aotoy adrov mdavres Exddovy adorépa. 


OL. 


A ? 7 
of Kadpevot Oéovery ; 


Tav TAovcl@y ovTOL Badifova doTépar, 


, lA 9? e , b) - 
TIVES Yap €io0 Ol d1at pEXovTeEs AOTEPES, 


TP. ao Seimrvou tives 


840 


3 ‘ BY 4 > N ~ > ~ lel 
irrvods éxovres, ev O€ Tots imvotot trip. 


b 
GAN cigay ws TaXLoTA TavTnVl AaBor, 


Kai Thv mbedov KaTaKArvée, Kal Oéppary Bdwp: 


, » 9 ‘ Ya , , 
orépyu T émol Kal THO Kovpidioy rExos. 


kai rabdra Spdoas iKe Setip avis méAuy: 


845 


éya 0 dmrodécw tHvde TH BovaAg Téas. 


wobbev & edaBPes tavras ot; 


3 ~ 
TP. wédev; ex TOVpavor. 


ovK adv ére Ooinv Tov Oeav TPLdBodor, 


eee eee 


ynxérous, those floating wm sunshiny 
liquid air sort of things. Aristophanes 
is compressing into a single word the 
scornful description of contemporary 
dithyrambists, which in other Comedies 
he gave at greater length; eir’ depias, 
Suepas, yapovs olwvods depovnxets, Clouds 
337 3 dépia Kal oKdTid ye Kai Kvavavyén, 
Birds 1389. The final rivds throws an air 
of indefiniteness about the description ; 
and as to its following the article, ras, at 
the commencement of the line, Paley 
refers to Oed. Tyr. 107, Oed. Col. 289.) 

832. ad Réyovart] Various passages 
bearing on this notion are collected by 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his 
treatise on the Astronomy of the An- 
cients, chap. v, sec. 15. It seems to 


have been a mere poetic fancy, and not 
a philosophic doctrine. 

836. "Aciov] Referring, the Scholiast 
says, to an ode which Ion of Chios (who 
seems to have died shortly before the 
date of this Play) had composed, and 
which commenced. 

’Aotoyv depopotTay 
adorépa peivapey, 
GeAlov AcvKomTEpyy® 7 podpopor. 

The Star o? the Morn we vwatted, 

The Star through the atmosphere floating, 

The white-wingea herald of Day. 

Bentley (Epistle to Mill, ii. 304-31, 
Dyce) throws a flood of light on the 
writings of Ion of Chios and discusses 
this fragment in particular. 

838. dtarpévovres aotépes| The opt- 
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Then ’tisn’t true what people say about it, 


That when we die, we straightway turn to stars? 


Trye. 
Tryaq. 


O yes it is. 


Serv. And who’s the star there now ? 
Ton of Chios, who on earth composed 


“ Star o’ the Morn,” and when he came there, all 
At once saluted him as “ Star 0’ the Morn.” 


SERV. 


Which sparkle as they run ? 


And did you learn about those falling stars 


Trya. Yes, those are some 


Of the rich stars returning home from supper, 
Lanterns in hand, and in the lanterns fire. 

But take this girl at once, and lead her in ; 
Deluge the bath, and make the water warm ; 
Then spread the nuptial couch for her and me: 
And when you’ve finished, hither come again. 
Meanwhile I'll give this other to the Council. 


SERV. 


SERV. 


Whence have you brought these maidens ? 


Trya. Whence? from heaven. 


I wouldn’t give three halfpence for the Gods 





nions of ancient observers on the sub- 
ject of falling stars and aerolites are 
collected and discussed by Alex. von 
Humboldt, Cosmos iii. 419 seq., ed. 
Sabine. Modern science has had great 
difficulty in answering the servant’s 
question; but it seems now to be es- 
tablished that they are small planetary 
bodies revolving round the sun, which 
entering the earth’s atmosphere with 
inconceivable velocity become ignited 
by the friction and dissolve into fiery 
vapour. 

843, udwp| The water in which the 
brides of Athens bathed was drawn from 
the fountain originally called Callirrhoe, 
and afterwards Enneacrounos (Thuc. ii. 


15; Pollux iii, segm. 43). The bride 
with reference to whom these directions 
are given is, of course, Harvesthome : 
Mayfair is to be delivered to the 
Council. 

848. rpiwBorov|] (This was a symbol 
of worthlessness. Cf, Plutus125. This 
use of the word passed from the Greeks 
to the Latins, with whom homo trioboli, 
and still more homo non triobolt, signified 
an absolutely worthless fellow, Plautus, 
Poenulus i. 2. 168, ii. 17; Rudens v. 
2. 43 and 67, 3. 11. It is frequently 
used by St. Chrysostom, generally in the 
form rptwBorrpatos. In Hom. xxi in 
Eph. (162 C) Greek cynics are styled 
TptwBortpator dyvdpes, pidocodiay avadeEa- 
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TP. ovKovy dikaiws; dors «is 865 


éxnpa kavOdpou ‘mBas 
écaoa Tous” EA\Anvas, oor’ 


pevot Tplw@Boriyaiov. So in Hom. xxxvii 
in Matth. (421 D) a@6pero paorryia Kai 
Tpi@BoAripaio ; and in Hom. Ixiii in 
Matth. (6383 D) rpidv 6BorGy otk av ehyy 
a&ious eivat Tovs ovT@ mAoUTOVTAS. ) 

850. otk, adda] The adda qualifies 
the universality of the negative; see 
the note on Wasps 9, “No, they don’t 
do that : yet, even there, some get their 
living by these girls.” ’Aa6 rovror is 
explained by Richter to be dé rév rop- 
vév vel rov ropvoBockeiv, but no doubt 
it refers to Harvesthome and Mayfair, 
and to the offerings made to the Gods 


in the times of vintage, and on the 
occasion of public spectacles: just as 
both in the Birds 1514-20, &c., and in 
the Plutus 1114-23, &c., the Gods are 
represented as depending for their very 
existence upon the sacrifices offered 
upon their altars. 

854. duBpociay Neiyew] (Trygaeus em- 
ploys the word Acixevvin its ordinary sense 
of lapping up, eating; Knights 1089, 
Wasps 738. The servant in the following 
line diverts it into a coarse allusion ; «is 
rd Kaxépbarov tis wépyns héyerat, as the 
Scholiast says.) 
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If they keep brothels as we mortals do. 


Tryc. No, no: yet even there some live by these. 
Surv. Come on then, mistress: tell me, must I give her 
Nothing to eat? Trye. O no, she will not touch 
Our wheat and barley bread: her wont has been 
To lap ambrosia with the Gods in heaven. 
Serv. Lap! we’ll prepare her lap then here on earth. 
Cuor. O what a lucky old man! 
Truly the whole of your plan 
Prospers as well as 16 can. 
Trye. really wonder what you'll say when I’ma bridegroom spruce and gay. 
Cuor. All men will gaze with delight. 
Old as you are you'll be quite 
Youthful and perfumed and bright. 
Trye. What, when you see her tender waist by these encircling arms embraced ? 
Cuor. Why then we’ll think you happier far than Carcinus’s twistlings are. 
TRG. And justly too, methinks, for I 


On beetleback essayed to fly, 
And rescued Hellas, worn with strife, 


856-69. evdaporikds . . . Kadevdery]| was “perfumed with myrrh and frank- 


{This little metrical system is repeated 
infra 909-21. The first two speeches 
of the Chorus are glyconics, but all the 
rest of the system is in the lambic 
metre. ) 

858. Ta viv rdde| CArrixol ovtws éXeyov 
avtit tov viv.—Scholiast. The phrase is 
found several times in Euripides. Din- 
dorf refers to Hur. Heracl. 841, and to 
EKlmsley’s note there citing Iph. Aul. 537 
and Herc. Fur. 246.» 

862. pvp] For in ancient marriages 
the bridegroom (as well as the bride) 


incense, with all powders of the mer- 
chant.” 
vupgny aydynobov, Plutus 529; whence 
Catullus, 1x1. 142, addresses a bridegroom 
as ‘‘unguentate.” 

864. orpoBihwv] This word signifies 
any twisted or distorted object, a fir- 
cone, a top, or the like. Itis here used 
mapa mpocdokiay for waidoy, in allusion 
to the twirls and contortions, or the 
strange figures of the sons of Carcinus. 
See on 784 supr. 
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“Oc vuv drrod@pev THVdE THY Ocwpiar 
OI. ravrnvi; ti dns; 


e oe \ a ¢ - 
attn Ocewpia oriv, hv nels Tore 
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érratopev Bpavpovdd trromemakores ; 


TP. odd io, KadndOn ye pores. 
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bony exer Tv mpwxrorevreTnploa. 


EP: 


> , 3 > €¢ A ? ? 
elev, Tis Eo O tpw@y dikalos, Tis TOTE, 


ris Suaguddgéet tHvde TH Bovdy AaBer ; 


ovTos, Ti meplypadets ; 


868. 7 mais AéXovra:| (The Servant, 
who had left the stage at the commence- 
ment of the foregoing system to take 
Harvesthome to the bath, now returns 
to say that his mission is accomplished. 
We should have expected that the mar- 
riage would immediately take place, but 
instead of that the subject is altogether 
dropped for more than 300 lines, and 
only reappears in the closing scenes of 
the Play.» 

869. onoapn| The sesame-cake was 
(from the prolific qualities of the sesame, 
did 76 ToAVyovoy, Menander apud Schol. ) 
selected as the recognized wedding-cake 
at Athens. vy rots yapors edidocav onoa- 
Biv ere roAvyovararoy ono apov.—Photius. 
Our old custom of throwing rice at 
weddings was founded on the same idea. 

874, BpavpdvdS| Brauron was an 


Ol. 


76 dciv’, eis "To Outa 


Attic deme, frequently mentioned by 
old authors, and almost always in con- 
nexion with the great quinquennial fes- 
tival which the Athenian women cele- 
brated there in honour of Artemis, and 
from which she derived her name of 
Brauronia (Hdt. vi. 188; Aristoph. 
Lysist. 645 and the Commentary there ; 
Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1464; Diphilus ap. 
Athene. vi, chap. 1; Pollux viii, segm. 
107; Pausanias i, chap. 33, viii, chap. 46 ; 
Suidas, sub voc. dpxros, and frequently 
elsewhere). Nor can I doubt that Ari- 
stophanes is here alluding to that re- 
nowned festival. The statement of the 
Scholiast here, ket ra Atovicra ffyero, Kai 
peOvovres odds Tépvas HpmraCov, 18 unSsUp- 
ported by any authority (for Suidas, 
sub voc. Bpavpoy, and the Scholiast on 
Demosth. in Cononem, merely transcribe 
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And stored your life 
With pleasant joys of home and wife, 
With country mirth and leisure. 


SERV. 


Well, sir, the girl has bathed and looks divinely : 


They mix the puddings, and they’ve made the cakes ; 
Everything’s done: we only want the husband. 


TRyG. 
Up to the Council. 


Come then and let us give Mayfair at once 
Serv. What do you say? Mayfair! 


Is this May Fair? the Fair we kept at Brauron, 
When we were fresh and mellow, years ago ? 


Tryc. 


Aye, and *twas work enough to catch her. 


Serv. O! 


How neat her pasterns, quite a five-year-old. 


TRYG. (Looking round upon the audience.) 


Now, have you any there that I can trust ? 
One who will lead her safely to the Council ? 


(To the servant.) 
What are you scribbling ? 


Serv. Marking out a place 





his words); and, although adopted by 
every editor of Aristophanes, and ap- 
proved by Hemsterhuys on Pollux ix, 
segm. 74, seems to me a mere unfounded 
suggestion made in forgetfulness of the 
great festivities which really brought 
Athenian women to the little borough 
of Brauron. The word rpexromevrernpida, 
nf, 876, refers to the circumstance that 
the festival was a quinquennial one. 
{In the 54th chapter of the Polity of 
Athens we have a list of all the quin- 
quennial festivals controlled by Athens. 
The list includes the Brauronia, but does 
not include any Dionysian festival ; a cir- 
cumstance which appears to prove con- 
clusively the view taken in this note. 
Instead of saying éméymoper (scil. rhv 


Toprnyv) Bpavpavade, the speaker, adapt- 
ing his language to the Mayfair on the 
stage, and regardless of grammar, says 
éraiouey (infra 898) Bpoavpdvdde. The 
Scholiast explains ¢maiopev by ovvovoid- 
Copev, navvoneyv. And had the speaker 
said nAavyopey (Hecl. 39) his language 
would have been more grammatical, but 
less suited to the festival, and less simi- 
lar to éméurropev. ) 

879. eis “IoOuta] This passage, though 
generally misunderstood by the com- 
mentators, is clearly explained by the 
Scholiast. While Trygaeus is speaking 
to the audience (to whom the pronoun 
vpav, two lines above, refers), the 
servant seizing the opportunity, ro 
SaxrvAw® meprypafer, draws a line with 
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BovaAi, mpuTdves, dpare Tv Oewpiar. 


oxépacl? bo tyiv dyaba tapaddcw hépor, 
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oot evbéws dpavtas buds To KEAN 


TAUTNS MeTewpa KaTayayeivy avdppvow. 


890 


? “ ~ 
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mpd Tob ToAgéu“ov TA Adoava TH BovAn mor HY. 


his finger round ra ioyxia, so as to include 
Being asked 
what he is doing, he explains that it is 
there he wishes to pitch his tent at the 
approaching games, «is “IoOuta. He 
selects the Isthmian games, partly, 
perhaps, with a pun upon icyia, and 
partly for the reason given by the 
Scholiast, viz., that the space at those 
games being very confined, people were 
accustomed to take places for their tents 
some time beforehand. At those games, 
too, the Athenians enjoyed certain 
rights See Plutarch’s 
Theseus, chap. 25. For 76 d¢eiva see on 
268 supr. 

883. “Apippadns| The same bestial 
habit is imputed to Ariphrades, in 
Knights 1285 and Wasps 1283. With 
the phraseology here employed compare 
supr. 716 and 855. In its better sense 
Cwpos is used both here and supr. 716 of 


TO aldotoy, tis Sewpias. 


of mpoedpia. 


the broth consumed ev rats Gewpiats. 

886. oxetn] Mayfair seems, as the 
Scholiast observes, to have brought with 
her certain ‘‘symbols of peace and hus- 
bandry”’; possibly, amongst them, a small 
oémraviov, inf. 891; unless the word is 
there used solely, as no doubt, it is 
mainly, mpos To xaxéudarov, with a jest 
somewhat similar to that in Wasps 
1373-5. 

887. BovrAn|] In the Athenian, as in 
the Roman, theatre a distinct place was 
assigned to the Senate; and I imagine 
that, in this address, Trygaeus advances 
with Mayfair to that part of the stage 
which is nearest to the senatorial 
benches (76 Bovdeurixoy, Birds 794, and 
the Scholiast there). In the address 
itself Gewpia is considered, as she has 
already been in more passages than one, 
in a double aspect, as a woman and as 
a public spectacle ; and dmapvra, says the 
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To pitch my tent in, at the Isthmian games. 


TRYG. 


Well, is there none can take her? come to me then ; 


I'll go myself, and set you down amongst them, 


SERV. 


Here’s some one making signs. 


Tryqa. Whoisit? Szerv. Who! 


Ariphrades: he wants her brought Azs way. 


TRYG. 


No: I can’t bear his dirty sloppy way. 


So come to me, and lay those parcels down. 


(Leads her forward towards the BovdevtiKov.) 
Councillors! Magistrates! behold May Fair! - 
And O remember what a deal of fun 


That word implies: what pastimes and what feasts. 


See here’s a famous kitchen-range she brings ; 
Tis blacked a little: for in times of Peace 


The jovial Council kept its saucepans there. 


Take her and welcome her with joy; and then 





Scholiast, as ert cuvovoias oxnpaTwy Kat 
Ocwpias Néyera. There is, unfortunately, 
abundance of material in both Greek 
and Roman literature for illustrating in 
all its details the grosser meaning of 
the passage. But I have purposely con- 
fined my translation (if the vague para- 
phrase I offer be worthy of the name) to 
the description, which the poet intends 
also to give, of the legitimate amuse- 
ments afforded by a public spectacle: 
magas yap raynyvpes Oewpias éxadovp. 
And, so far as seemed practicable, have 
done the same with the Commentary. 
890. carayayeiv C Avdppuow] ’Avdppvots, 
the Day of Sacrifice, was one of the Apa- 
turian feast days, deriving its name from 
avappvew, to sacrifice, literally, to draw 
back the victim’s head for the purpose 
of slaying it. 


gs oe , 
ows’ 7 Ovoia. 


> , m , > 2 
avappvew* Ovev. avapp- 


7, 
ered) Ovovres aveKN@v TOUS 


TpaxnArous TOY Ovopevay, ert TA vw TpEeTov- 
res. oUra@ dé éopti ékadetro rapa AOnvaiots. 
“Opnpos (Iliad i. 459) ad épveav.—Etymol. 
Magn. The word xarayayety has pro- 
bably some unsavoury meaning with re- 
gard to Mayfair, and is therefore em- 
ployed. (instead of dye or dvdyew) with 
’Avdppvowv in the sense of ‘‘ keeping the 
feast.” ) 

891. érrdvov] (7rd payeipetov, dou TH 
Bovln oxevaterar peta tas Ovoias Kpéa. 
—Scholiast. Adcava, we are told by the 
Scholiast and other grammarians, are 
the same as yurpdodes, little stands on 
which yvrpat were set over a fire that 
their contents might be boiled or warm- 
ed, eh dv everai tt kal Ppvyerat Photius, 
s.v. Adoava. tov d€ Kadovpevoy xuTpdroda, 
says Pollux x. 99, gore pev Adoava KexAn- 
pévoy evpeiy, ws AvoxAis ev MeXirrats 

dé Aacdveav Oepunv dpaphow xUTpav.) 
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898. wvé dpov k.t.A.] mapa Td Aeydpevor 
“*ardE dpov Kai To oKehet,” Scholiast ; that 
is ‘fas well boxing as wrestling,” both 
being allowed in the mayxpartov. Ari- 
stotle (Rhetoric i. 5. 14) says 6 Suvdpevos 
ONiBew Kai Katéxety, wadaoTixds’ 6 Se @var 
TH WANyN, wWuKTUKOS’ 6 O dudorépots TovToLs, 
TayKpaTlaoTikos. 

899. rpirn| {that is, ry fpépa pera rh 
atvptov, the day after to-morrow. He has 
provided therefore for a three days’ fes- 
tival (to-day, to-morrow, and the day 
after), in accordance with his prognosti- 


cation supra 716. Notwithstanding the 
mention of the ’Avdppvois supra 890, it 
seems impossible to identify these three 
days with the days of the Apaturia. ) 
908. éxexerpiavy] This is rightly ex- 
plained by the Scholiast to mean that, 
unless you bribed the Prytanis, he 
would say, ‘‘’Tis a holiday, we can intro- 
duce nothing into the Senate to-day,” 
exexetpia €otiv, ot SuvayeOa onpepoy eiod- 
yetv, while all the time he would be 
holding out his hand for a fee, maige 
mpos TO XE TL EV TH YELpl, MpOs TO UmEXELY 
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To-morrow morning let the sports begin : 

Then we'll enjoy the Fair in-every fashion, 

With boxing-matches and with wrestling bouts, 
And tricks and games, while striplings soused in oil 
Try the pancratium, fist and leg combined. 

Then the third day from this, we'll hold the races ; 
The eager jockeys riding: the great cars 

Puffing and blowing through the lists, till dashed 
Full on some turning-post, they reel and fall 

Over and over: everywhere you see 

The hapless coachmen wallowing on the plain. 
You lucky Magistrate, receive Mayfair ! 

Just look, how pleased he seems to introduce her ; 
You would not though, if you got nothing by it, 
No, you'd be holding a Reception day. 


CHor. Truly we envy your fate: 


All must allow you’re a great 
Blessing and boon to the state. 


Ah, when your grapes you gather in, you'll know what sort of friend I’ve been. 


THY xEipa ent T@ AaBetv. A similar allu- venality and covetousness of the Pry- 
sion 1s made in Thesm. 9386 to the  tanes, 


@ mpvravt, mpos THs SekiGs, Avmep irets 

KoiAnv mporeivey, apyvpiov qv Ts 518Q, 

xaptoa Bpaxy Ti pot. 
O Sir! Right honoured! grant me one request. 
O by that hand I pray you, which you love 
To hold out empty, and to draw back full. 


And compare Lysias against Andocides before I was aware that the same obvious 
29 (p. 105). And generally as to holding emendation had been proposed by 
out the hand for a bribe, Eccl. 782, Hermann, and accepted by Weise, 
Demosthenes, de F. L. 285 (p. 421). Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. The 

910. modiras| I had changed the word rpvyare, two lines below, refers to 
common reading moXirns into moXirats the name of the speaker. 
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916. Aeraorhy] Ceidos wornpiov peitov 7) 
xuALE.—Scholiast. Kxidtkes Aoav peyadatr, 
Athenaeus (xi. 70, p. 485), who cites a 
number of passages in which the word 
occurs. ) 

920. rov Syudrny] Conpdrns, in states 
which were not democracies, signified a 
common person as contrasted with the 
ruling person or class, but it was never 
so used by Athenians of Athenians. 
Here it seems to mean persons collected 
into townships, as distinguished from 
the purely agricultural population. He 
demands the gratitude of town and 
country alike for having brought back 
the blessings of peace, and put a stop to 
that state of things in which Hyperbolus 
and other demagogues flourished.) 

922. OI.] I have given to the Ser- 


vant the part in this little dialogue 
which is usually assigned to the Chorus. 
Throughout these scenes the Chorus is 
a mere looker-on, and not an active 
participator in the work. 

923. yurpas iSpuréov] Harvesthome 
and Mayfair being thus disposed of, the 
next duty which devolves upon Trygaeus 
is that of inaugurating the worship of 
Peace Restored, ravtnv, and he has now 
to decide upon the votive offerings to 
be used for that purpose. The first 
suggestion is an offering of xvrpat, that 
is, of earthen pots filled with vegetables, 
boiled pulse, and the like: a memorial 
and thank-offering, says the Scholiast, 
both here and at Plutus 1198, for man- 
kind’s primitive diet, edxaptornpia arove- 


wovres THs mpotns Stairns. This offering 


Cuor. 


TRYG. 
CHOR. 
Trye. 


SERV. 
Trya. 
SERV. 
Trya. 
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Nay, but already ’tis known ; 
Yea, for already we own 
You have preserved us alone. 
I think you'll think so when you drain a bowl of newmade wine again. 
We'll always hold you first and best, except the Gods the ever blest. 
In truth you owe a deal to me, 
Trygaeus, sprung from Athmoné, 
For [ve released the burgher crew 
And farmers too 
From toils and troubles not a few; 
Hyperbolus I’ve done for. 


Now what's the next thing that we have to do? 
What but to dedicate her shrine with pipkins? 
With pipkins! like a wretched little Hermes! 


is, however, at once rejected, as un- 
worthy the occasion, and fit only for a 
pepopevoy ‘Epptidiov, where pep pdpevoy is 
said to mean “ fretful, grumbling at the 
vileness of his offerings.” In the Plutus 
ubi supr. the offering of yvrpa: is adopted, 
and the yvrpat ais roy Oedy idpucdpea are 
carried off by the old beldame ; seem- 
ingly for the purpose of introducing a 
poor pun upon the word ypais, which 
(something like our word mother) may 
designate as well the scum which is 
usually on the top of the pots as the old 
woman who is pro hac vice, below them. 
See the lines from Aristoph. Danaides 
to which the Scholiasts both here and on 
the Plutus refer, (and which are cited in 
the Commentary on the Plutus.) The 
offering to Hermes of a pot containing 
various vegetables was made on the 


I 


Well then, what think you of a stall-fed bull ? 


third day of the Anthesteria which was 
thence called oi yurpo, Schol. at Ach. 


~1076, Frogs 218. 


925. Aapiva] (well-nourished, stall fed. 
Athenaeus (ix. 18, p. 376 B) says that 
Aapivos is strictly an epithet Aapwav Boar, 
and offers three derivations of the word : 
(1) from AapweverGa, to be fattened, and 
he quotes from Sophron Bédes Aapivevor- 
rat; (2) from a village in Epirus, called 
Larina; and (3) from their herdsman 
Larinus who is said to have obtained 
from Heracles the cattle of Geryon. 
Photius says that Apollodorus called 
Tous evtrpadeis Bods Aapwvods, Napivevery yap 
To atrevey, and he himself explains Aa- 
pwot by of mioves, outtarol, Auwapoi. Hesy- 
chius says Aapivol Bdes* edtpapeis. Cf. 
Birds 465. ) 


2 
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926. Boi; Bondciv] There is, of course, 
a play upon these words, which I have 
endeavoured to reproduce in my trans- 
lation as between bulwarks and bull-works. 

930. “Iwuxéy] That is, says the 
Scholiast, in its disyllabic form. The 
Attics pronounced it as a monosyllable, 
ois. In the succeeding lines I have 
followed the reading of the older 
editions, except that I have substituted 


ei vy for ev, 

939. as wdvP] This line does not 
answer to the first line of the corre- 
sponding system, infr. 1023, cé rot Ovpace 
Xp) pévovra roivuy, and {in my former 
edition I suggested that we should here 
read as wav’ 60° dy edn TvXN KaTopOovr. 
But the conjunction of eds (or daipov) 
and rvyn is so common that it seems im- 
possible to dispense with either idea. 


SERV. 
TRYG. 
SERV. 
Trya. 
Trye. 


TryG. 


TryG. 


Cuonr. 


TRyG. 


TRYG, 
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A bull? O no! no need of bull-works now. 


Well then, a great fat pig ? 


Serv. No, no. 


Trye. Why not? 


Lest, like Theagenes, we grow quite piggish. 


What other victim shall we have? 
SERV. Yes, by Zeus! 
Serv. All the better: then, you see, 


A baalamb ! 
That word is. 


Szrv. A baalamb. - 
Trye. But that’s Ionie, 


If any speak for war, the whole assembly 
Will talk Ionic and cry out Bah! Bah! 


Good, very good. 


Serv. And they'll be milder so, 


And we shall live like lambs among ourselves, 
And be much gentler towards our dear allies. 
There, get the sheep as quickly as you can, 


[ll find an altar for the sacrifice. 


Sure each design, when God and fortune speed it, 


Succeeds to our mind, what is wanted we find 
Just at the moment we need it. 


The truths you mention none can doubt, for see I’ve brought the altar out. 


Cuor. Then hasten the task to perform : 
War, with its vehement storm, 
Seems for the instant to cease ; 


Its soughings decrease, 


Shifting and veering to Peace. 


Well, here’s the basket ready stored with barley grain, and wreath, and sword. 


Thus xara Saipova kai Kata ouvruxiapy 
ayaOnv, Birds 544; 7 dé rvyn kal 6 Saipeor 
mepterroinae, Lysias against Agoratus 69 
(p. 185) ; & riyxn Kal daipoves, Heliodorus 
vi. 8. And compare Shakespeare’s 
‘¢' Which Heaven and fortune will re- 
ward,’ Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv. 3). 

942. Bopds| (Trygaeus who, after line 


938, had entered into his house, now 
returns with a portable altar. At the 
close of the line we should possibly for 
Ovpact kai 67 read Oupacw dy.) 

944. xaréyer] refrains, stays itself, 
“‘sistit.” 
compare Eur. El. 1148 perdrporo: wve- 


With zrodépov perarporos aipa 


ovow avpat dépov.) 


948. 7d xavodv| eiaOact yap emt ro 
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Kavouv Thy waxatpay épew KaTaKpumToyTes 
avrny tais ddais Kai tois oréppaciv.— 
Scholiast. In the Electra of Euripides 
810 seq. Aegisthus commences a sacrifice 
by taking out of the cavody a straight 
sword, severing the hairs from the 
victim’s brow and throwing them into 
the fire. Soin Iph, Aul. 1565 Calchas, 
preparing to sacrifice Iphigeneia es 
Kavovy xpvondatov | ¢Onxev 6&0 ddaoyavov. 
And the purpose of the oréypya is shown 
by the next line of the Tragedy xpara 
7 eoteev Képns.) 

951. Xaipis| In the Acharnians (866) 
Aristophanes calls the Theban pipers 
Xaipideis BopBavrror, and the Scholiast 
there says that Chaeris was an avAnris 
OnBaios dyovcos. And ef. Birds 858. 
The Thebans were noted in ancient 
times for their skill on the atAds. The 
Athenians disliked it, preferring such 
instruments as left the musician’s voice 
free. ‘Let the young Thebans pipe,” 


said Alcibiades, ‘‘for they can’t talk.” 
Atdciraoay OnBaiov maides’ od ydp trace 
dtaréyer Oar (Plutarch, Alc. cap. 2). And 
so Maximus Tyrius, running through 
the specialities of different peoples, says 
OnBator avdrntixjy émirndevovor, Kal gore 
7 St avtA@y podoa emixaptos rots Bowwrots. 
"AOnvaiot Néyeww, Kal €orw 7 mepi Tovs Adyous 
omovdn, tTéxvn “Arrexy. (Diss. xxiil, sec. 
2). And it would seem from Words- 
worth’s Athens and Attica, chap. 3, 
that the local reputation is still main- 
tained, and that the Boeotian pipers are 
still in request at the neighbouring 
festivities. 

956. dye dy] The servant returns with 
the victim, and all is now ready for the 
sacrifice. The altar has been erected, 
the fire is there, the knife is concealed 
in the basket beneath the garlands and 
the grain. Trygaeus hurries through 
some of the indispensable preliminaries. 
And first: he sends the servant round the 
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And here’s the pan of sacred fire: the sheep alone we now require. 


CHonr. 


Make haste, make haste: if Chaeris see, 


He'll come here uninvited, 
And pipe and blow to that degree, 
His windy labours needs must be 

By some small gift requited. 


‘l'RyG. 


Here, take the basket and the lustral water, 


And pace the altar round from left to right. 


SERV. 
TRYG. 


(To the victim, as he sprinkles it.) 


See, I’ve been round: now tell me something else. 
Then next I’ll take this torch and dip it in. 


Shake your head, sirrah, (Zo the servant.) bring the barley, you; 


altar, rovro yap, says the Scholiast, rpa- 
Tov emotouy Ka@aipovres roy Bapdy. And 
compare Birds 958. <¢So in Iph. Aul. 
1568 we are told that when Calchas had 
placed the knife in the basket (see on 
948 supra) 

6 trais 8 6 Tinkéws év nverw Bopov Oeas 

AaBay Kavodv pete xépviBas 0 6pov.) 

959. Sadiov|] A flaming brand taken 
from the altar. See Hemsterhuys at 
Lucian’s Timon 2. This was dipped in 
the water, ro yap vdwp eddxovy Kabaipery 
droBanrovrées Tt TOU Tupés* KaBaprikoy yap 
Trdavrev To Top, says the Scholiast, who 
cites EKurip. Herc. Fur. 928— 

pédrAwy 5é Sadov yxeipi Seka pépey 
eis xépiB’ ws Barber. 

Florent Chretien refers to Athenaeus, 
who explains yépvi (ix, cap. 76) to be 
vOwp eis 6 améBamrov Oadcy, ek ToD Bwpov 
AapBavorres. Kal TOUT® mEpippatvoyTes TOUS 


And Brunck adds 


Tapovras myvecov. 


Hesychius, sub voc. dadiov. év rats iepo- 
motias elwOacr tov Sadov euBadrew eis Thy 
XépucBa kai wepippaivery tov Boudy: and 
Lysistrata 1129, 
ot muds éx yEepyiBos 
Bopovs tepippaivovres. 

960. oeiou ot tayéws| These words 
are addressed to the victim, as Trygaeus 
sprinkles him with water from the 
dripping brand, ta ceion thv Kepadny, 
says the Scholiast, cat émivevew rois iepois 
dox7, that he may nod his head, and so 
seem to assent to his own immolation. 
This was esteemed a favourable omen. 
Abp. Potter (Antiq. Book 11, chap. 4) 
refers to Plutarch, de Orac. Defect. 436, 
where it is said that the priests were 
accustomed to sprinkle the victim, kai 
Ty. Kivnow avrov amobewpetv, and to the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 1. 425, 
who, explaining the word mpoyvras, says 
of pev tas KpiOds, of dé rd Vdwp 6 ciwOaorw 
epBadrEw eis Td ods TOU iepeiov, Ent TOU 
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Grain, as well as 
water, was sprinkled on the victim’s 
head. 

961. yepvimrov| That it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to wash the hands, 
before presuming to offer sacrifice to 
the Gods, is shown in numberless pas- 
sages from Homer downwards; and 
instances were recorded of the divine 
judgement which had, it was said, at 
once overtaken the impious wretch who 
had approached the altar xepoly avimror- 
stv. It is to this practice, which found 
a place in the Mosaic ritual, as well as 
in the multitudinous sacrificial systems 
of the heathen world, the clean hands 
typifying the pure heart, that the 
Psalmist alludes, when he says (xxvi. 
6) I will wash my hands in innocency, 


4 a 
emiwevely TO lEpeioy, 


O Lord, and so will I compass Thine 
altar. 

965. «pdnv} 
Ort ro Tay avdpay aidotoy KpiOnv eheyov.— 
Scholiast. I have translated it literally, 
though the double meaning of the 
English word ‘‘corn” is of course very 
different from that of the Greek word 
Kpt0n. 

968. ris r7de;] It appears from the 
Scholiast that, before the prayers com- 
menced, the officiating priest (or rather 
perhaps the xipvé) addressed the con- 
gregation with the words tis ryde; Whom 
have we here? To which they replied, 
moAol Kayaboi, that is to say, ‘‘ We are 
all pious worshippers ; there is no pro- 
fane person amongst us.” The guilty 
had to withdraw from the sacred place : 


A \ \ a 
mpos thy KpiOnv trates, 
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Yl hold the bason while you wash your hands. 


Now throw the corn amongst the audience. 


Serv. There. 
Serv. Yes, by Hermes! 


Serv. If they haven’t got one, 
Trye. Now, then, to prayers: 


Serv. faith I think so ; 


Tryg. What! thrown it out already ? 

There’s not a single man amongst them all 

But has at least one corn, Pll warrant you. 
Tryc. Aye, but the women ? 

They7ll get it by and by. 

Who’s here? where are our honest simple folk ? 
Serv. Here: these are simple folk; Pll give to them. 
Trye, What, these good simple folk ? 

Who, though we’ve poured such lots of water on them, 

Yet stand stock still, and never budge a step. 
Tre. Come, let us pray, no dallying ; let us pray. 


O Peace most holy, august, serene, 


O heavenborn queen 


they could take no part in the prayers, 
Exas éxas eore BéBnr\or. The congregation 
being thus sifted were, it would seem, 
sprinkled with holy water from the 
dripping brand (see on 959 supra), and 
the prayers began. 

969. row di] 
liast. The servant presses the chorus 
into the ceremony, in the character of 
' a congregation, and plentifully besprin- 
kles them with water, which they, it 
seems from 972 inf., huddle together to 
avoid. 

973. GAN ws tayior x.7.A.| (Almost all 
recent editors, following a suggestion of 
Bentley, divide this line into two, giving 
the first four words to Trygaeus, and the 
last two either to the Chorus or to the 
Servant. There is much to be said in 


Tois yxopevrais.— Scho- 


‘is officiating. 


favour of this course; but on the whole 
it seems to me that etxyopefa is not a 
word to be passed by one speaker in the 
dialogue to another; it is the solemn 
formula of exhortation to be pronounced 
only, so to say, by the officiating min- 
ister: see 485. In this case Trygaeus 
He had already, six lines 
above, said edye@peda and, a slight inter- 
ruption having occurred, he now repeats, 
somewhat impatiently, a\XN’ ws taxior’ 
evyaped’, let us get to our prayers at once ; 
and again pronounces the exhortation 
evywperOa 87. That solemn phrase of 
ritual could, in my opinion, be pro- 
nounced only by the person about to lead 
off the prayer ; and so, Trygaeus having 
again said ‘‘ Let us pray,” immediately 
commences the prayer.) 
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décmrowva xopav, décTrowva yapor, 


dé€at Ovoiay Thy jmeTépar. 


OI. 


6éEat On’, © ToAVTLATN, 


‘ , \ N ? 9 «(Cet e 
yn Mia, Kal py tote y airep al 


poryevopevat Opaat yuvaixes. 


980 


Kal yap éxetvat mapakdAivacat 


THs avrcias TapakUTTOVELY’ 


Kay TLS MpoaexXy Tov voy avTais, 


avaxapovoty: 


TT yy 3 ? 
KQT NV amin, TWAPAKVTFTOVE LV. 


985 


3 a 
ToUT@Y av Troiet pydev EO Huas. 


TP. 


pa Al, GAN amodnvoy 6Anv cavTnv 


YEVVALOTIPET@S TOLTLY EpacTais 


hptv, of cov TpvxdpeO Hon 


7 N PI Sp 
Tpia Kat O&K ern. 


990 


voov O& padxas Kal KopKopvyas, 


e 7a ~ 
iva Avowdynv oe Kad@pev. 


wn > ¢ ~ Q € 2 
Tadoov 6 uav Tas UiTrovoias 


TAS TepLKOppous, 


ais or@pvrArAGpcO eis &AAHAOUS: 


995 


pigov & has rods “EXAnvas 


mdr €€ apyns 


983. mpocéxyn tov vody] This expres- 
sion is constantly used by the Attic 
writers (especially by Plato and Aristo- 
phanes) in the general sense of ‘‘ paying 
attention to”’ what is being said or done. 
But it is thought that (like the corre- 
sponding English phrase) it has a more 
special application in reference to lovers. 
See Hemsterhuys on Lucian’s Deor. 
Dial. v, and to the passages there 
cited add Lysias, de caede Erastosth. 6, 
{Alciphron i. 37 ad init. The Latins 


? 


used ‘‘animum adjicere” in the same 
sense, Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 3. 35, 
Mercator ii. 2. 62; Terence, Eun. i. 2, 
63.) I doubt, however, if Hemsterhuys 
is right in considering the line before us 
to be an example of that special signifi- 
cation. 

990. rpia Kwai Séx érn| Reckoning 
from the first embroilment of Athens 
with the Peloponnesian confederacy in 
B.c. 434, by means of the Corcyraean 
War. (Trygaeus does not profess to be 
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Of the dance and song and the bridal throng, 
These offerings take which thy votaries make. 


SERV. 


O mistress dear, we beseech you hear, 


And act not you as the wantons do: 


They love to spy at the passers by 
Through the half-closed door, 
And then if you heed, they are gone with speed ; 
‘ If you turn away, in an instant they 
Peep out once more as they did before. 
But deal not thus unkindly with us, 


Tra. 


No, by Zeus! but display in a true honest way 


Your perfect entire full form to our view, 
Who with constant desire 
These thirteen long years have been pining for you. 
When our fightings are stayed, and our tumults allayed, 
We will hail thee a Lady for ever : | 
And O put an end to the whispers of doubt, 
These wonderful clever 
Ingenious suspicions we bandy about ; 
And solder and glue the Hellenes anew 
With the old-fashioned true 


speaking of the exact commencement of 
the Archidamian War. Indeed the ex- 
clusion of Megarian goods from the 
Athenian markets was not only prior to 
that war, but was in some sense the 
cause of it. And although 13 may oc- 
casionally be employed to denote an in- 
definite number (see the Commentary 
on Plutus 1082), it could not be used to 
describe such a precise and well-known 
period asthe duration of the Archidamian 
War.) The date of this Play is con- 
sidered in the Introduction. 





992. Avotudxnv] Bergler quotes the 
similar play upon the word in Lysis- 
trata 554 oitai more Avowdxas jpas év 
rows "EAAnoe kadeto Oa. 

997. mwadww e& dpxns| (This is a very 
common combination. Cf. infra 1827, 
Frogs591, Plutus 221, 866; Plato, Theae- 
tetus 30 (p. 187A), Laches 27 (p. 197 E), 
&c. So Eusebius (Mart. Pal. ix. 1) says 
that the fires of persecution, quenched 
for a while by the blood of the martyrs, 
broke out mddw ée& trapyijs.) 
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pirtas yvrA@, Kel cuyyveun 


TLVL TpAOTEpA Képacov Tov vouY 


XN N b) 4 a 3 ros 
Kal Thy ayopay huiv dyabor 


éuTrAncOnvat peyddov, cxopddar, 


1000 


, “a 
OLKVOV TPOOV, LHAWY, POLY, 


dovAoiot yAavickioloy pLKpev: 


Kak Bowwrav ye hépovras ety 


Xivas, varras, Patras, TpoXiAovs" 


kal Kamadov edOeiy onupidas, 


1005 


N & 7 € ~ b lA 
kai Tept TavTas Huas ab poous 
dWevotvras TupBafecOat 





998. yvAo] The metaphor seems to 
be borrowed from the culinary art. Cf. 
Frogs 948. And with the general sen- 
timent compare Lysistrata 580. xépa- 
cov means temper. Constantine is de- 
scribed by Eusebius (H. HE. x. 9. 1) as 
TOV OTEppoY Tod Sikaiov Tpdrov Giravbperia 
Kepacdpevos. 

1000. oxopddey k.7.d.] We have al- 
ready, supr. 246, seen that garlic was 
one of the chief productions of the 
Megarid. It was thence, too, that the 
Athenian markets were supplied with 
their cucumbers and their xAavioxa. 
See Acharnians 519-22. These ydavi- 
oxia, called also eEopides, were in truth 
the staple manufacture at Megara. 
Meyapéwy of mAciotoe dd é&@pSorotias 
dsarpépovra, Xen. Mem. i. 7. 6. 
Apples of the finest flavour were brought 
from Sidus, in the vicinity of Corinth 
(Athenaeus iil. 22 and Schweighaeuser’s 
note). Ido not know that any part of 
Hellas, except Boeotia (Ath. xiv. 64), 
was specially noted for an abundance of 
pomegranates ; but it seems exceedingly 


probable that in this first group of arti- 
cles Aristophanes is referring exclusively 
to the products of Megara and the Pelo- 
ponnese, and no doubt pomegranates, 
too, were obtainable from those regions 
also. 

1004. xjvas x.7.A.] A very similar, but 
more complete, enumeration of the fish, 
fowl, and other luxuries, furnished in 
times of peace by Boeotia to the Athe- 
nian markets is given in Acharnians 
874-80. As to the yjvas, vytras, and 
ddrras, the geese, the ducks, and the wood- 
pigeons, see the Introduction to the Birds, 
pp. 1, Ixx, and lxxv. The pigeons may 
have come, in part at any rate, from 
Homer’s rodvurpnpeva SioByv (Iliad in. 
502), where Dodwell also (i. 258) noticed 
“tan incredible number of pigeons.” 
tpoxikos was a generic name including 
probably the plover (whose special name 
however was yxapadpis) and certainly 
the sandpiper, dunlin, curlew, and the 
like. See the Introduction to the Birds, 


p. Ixv.) 
1005. Kerddov] Volumes might be 
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Elixir of love, and attemper our mind 

With thoughts of each other more genial and kind. 
Moreover we pray that our market-place may 

Be furnished each day with a goodly display, 

And for garlic, and cucumbers early and rare, 
Pomegranates, and apples in heaps to be there, 
And wee little coats for our servants to wear. 

And Boeotia to send us her pigeons and widgeons, 
And her geese and her plovers: and plentiful creels 
Once more from Copais to journey with eels, 

And for us to be hustling, and tussling, and bustling, 





written on the subject of the Copaic eel, 
the darling of ancient epicures. Lurking 
about the ‘‘katavothra,” or subterra- 
neous channels (minutely described by 
Sir George Wheler, Colonel Leake, and 
others), through which the inland waters 
of Boeotia are discharged into the sea, 
these eels attained a prodigious size and 
fatness. In Ach. 885, Dicaeopolis in- 
vokes the Copaic eel in strains which 
a lover might address to his mistress, or 
a worshipper to his divinity ; and Athe- 
naeus (vii. 52-6) preserves many similar 
passages from the comic poets in eulogy 
of this ‘‘Helen of the dinner-table,” 
this ‘‘holy divine Virgin of Copais.” 
In Lysistrata 35, where one speaker 
imprecates destruction on all the inhabi- 
tants of Boeotia, the other at once inter- 


poses with a saving clause, ‘‘ except the. 


eels.” And see line 702 of the same 
Play. Some connoisseurs, indeed, pre- 
ferred on the whole the eels of other 
waters, but none were cold to the charms 
of the Copaic eel. Thus the Sicilian 
Archestratus, in his hexameter poem on 
the Art of Cookery, whilst patriotically 


claiming the first place for eels caught 
in the Straits of Messina, yet admits that 


Bards with abundance of rhyming 
Justly have sung the praise 

Of the eels of Copais and Strymon. 
Fine fat beauties are they ; 

Ah well! in my conscience I feel 
Whatever a person may say, 

There’s nothing so good as an eel. 
An eel is the primest of dishes, 

The virgin and queen of the fishes. 


peyddae te ydp «iat Kat rd mayos Oav- 
pacrai.—-Athenaeus vii. 538. And travel- 
lers in every age have, from their per- 
sonal experience, celebrated the Copaic 
eels; from Pausanias, who says that 
they are peyéOet péyiorat kal eo bier Hdvorat 
(ix. 24) down to Mr. Hughes and 
others, in recent times, who describe 
them as ‘‘of an extraordinary size, firm in 
flesh, and of a delicious flavour.” Cozupis 
is the proper word for a fish-basket or 
creel. In the 25th epigram of Leonidas 
of Tarentum a fisherman is dedicating 
his 7y4vddéxous omvpidas and other fishing 
implements to the Lord of his craft.) 
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Moptx, Tedéa, Travxéryn, &ddots 
TévOals Todos? KATA MeAdvétov 


HKey oTepov e€is THY ayopay, 1010 
Tas 0¢ wempacba, Tov O drorvéeiv, 
cira pov@deiy ex Myédeias, 
dAbpav drAdpav, aToxnpobels 
TAS €v TEVTAOLTL AOKEVOpMEVAS: 
rods & dvOpdrous émtyaipev, 1015. 
tatr’, ® moduTinnt , edxomévors piv Sidov. 
OI. AaBe tiv pdyxaipayvy iP bros payepixos 
ogdtes tov ov. TP. ddr’ ob Oéus. OF. rh ri Of; 
TP. ody Aderar Shmrovdev Eipjyvn opayats, 
ovd aiparotra: Bopos. GAN ciow dépav, 1020 
1008. Mopvxyp| In the passage from whale in Thesmoph. 1033. Teleas is 


the Acharnians, referred to in the 
preceding note, the eel is described as 
itn Mopvxo. Morychus is again men- 
tioned as an dyodayos in Wasps 506. 
And ‘‘the Morychian”’—7 Mopvyia—of 
which Plato speaks at the commence- 
ment of the Phaedrus, is thought to be ‘‘a 
species of luxurious hotel, so called from 
this notorious voluptuary.”—Sewell’s 
Dialogues of Plato, chap. xxiii; 
Ruhnken’s Timaeus, sub voc. Mopvxaia ; 
Ast on Plato ubi supr. Morychus and 
Glaucetes are coupled together as well- 
known epicures by Plato Comicus (see 
the Scholiast on Clouds 110): and 
Glaucetes is mentioned as a devouring 


satirized in the Birds, but not in the 
special character of a glutton. For 
Melanthius see the note on 802 supr. 

1014. retrAoiwt] The epicure had 
been picturing to himself a delicious eel 
upon his dinner-table, half concealed 
by the beet amid which it lay snugly 
ensconced. ‘‘That eels when dressed 
for the table were enveloped in beet, is 
plain,” says Athenaeus, vii. 56, ‘‘ from 
many passages in the ancient comedians, ” 
and he proceeds to cite two extracts 
from Eubulus, in which the eel is 
described as a beautiful maiden, with 
a mantle of beet thrown round her. 
One is from his Echo :— 


Nuyda & areipoyapos TedTAM Tept O@pa KaduTTa 
AEeveOX pws TapeaTaL eyKEAUs. 
Whitefleshed, tender, and sweet, 
Behold the immaculate virgin, 
Wrapped in her robes of beet, 
In peerless beauty emerging : 
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With Morychus, Teleas, Glaucetes, all 

The gluttons together besieging the stall, 

To purchase the fish : and then I could wish 

For Melanthius to come too late for the fair, 

And for them to be sold, and for 42m to despair, 

And out of his own Medea a groan 

Of anguish to borrow, 
“TL perish! I perish! bereaved of my sweet, 
My treasure, my darling, embowered in her beet ;” 
And for all men to laugh at his sorrow. 

These things we pray ; O mistress, grant us these. 


SERV. 
Slaughter the sheep. 


Trya. 
Her’s is a bloodless altar, 


the other from his Ion :-— 


Here take the cleaver: now with clever skill 
Trye. No, no, I must not. 


Serv. Why? 


Peace loves not, friend, the sight of victims slain: 
Take it in, 


There too were heavenly eels 
Divinely nourished in Boeotia’s lakes 


Robed in their beet. 


The practice of garnishing eels with beet 
is noticed in Acharn. 894, and by Phere- 
crates apud Pollux vi, Segm. 59. 
{Boeotia seems to have furnished the 
finest beets as well as the finest eels. 
The beet which came from Ascra 
(Hesiod’s birthplace) was in special 
request. Clement of Alexandria, Paeda- 
gogus ii. 1,§3, p. 164.) The beet was 
said to act as a corrective to certain 
unwholesome properties of the fish. See 
Badham’s Ancient and Modern Fish- 
tattle, chap. 17. In the Medea of 
Melanthius, from which this and the 
preceding line are borrowed, the phrase 


may have been ras év KéAyourt Aoxevo- 
pevas. 

1020. ov8 aiparotrar Bopds] The 
Scholiast says that unbloody sacrifices 
were offered to Peace on the festival of 
the Synoecia, which was held on the 16th 
of Hecatombaeon, to commemorate (as 
we learn from Thue. ii. 15; Plutarch, 
Theseus, cap. 24) the consolidation by 
Theseus of the independent Attic com- 
munities into the one Athenian state. 
(Another altar to Peace was erected by 
the Athenians after the battles of Eury- 
medon and the close of the Persian 
Wars, Plutarch, Cimon 18.) 
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Ovcas, Ta pnpl’ eLedov Oedp exdepe, 
xotTw 76 mpoBarov TO xopny® cd eran. 


XO, 


oé rot Odpact xp} pévovT [évOadi pel pay | 


[a VT. 


ayifas Sevpi TiWévat Tay éws 


? - fy JON A 
Ta TE TpOTHhopa WavT emt TOVTOLS. 


EP: 
XO. 


1025 


ovKouvY d0K® Got MavTiK@s TO dpvyavoy TibeOat ; 
“es 9 3 7 ? a 4 > 
mas & ovyxi; ti ydp ce méhevy 


doa xpi) copdy dvdpa; ti d ov 


‘ saps € / 2 3 
ov Ppovets, oT0ca ypewv eo- 


a, in , 
tly Tov ye copH SdKipov 


1030 


dpevi tropim@ Te TOALY ; 
TP. 4 oyi¢a yoty évnupévn tov YriARidny meé€er, 
Kai THY TpdteCav oicopal, Kat Tatdds ov Sences. 


XO. 


of “A ef 
ev dvdpa To.otrov, bc- 
> 
Tis TOAN avaTAds Eow- 


\ a Va F 
oe THY Lepav OAL ; 


1022. r@ xopnyd oa tera] It is hardly 
correct to say, with Bothe and Richter, 
that yopyyé is used mapa mpocdoxiay for 
tepet: the whole expression r@ yopny@ 
caerat is introduced rapa pod doxiar, the 
audience expecting to hear how the vic- 
tim would be sacrificed, and not that the 
sacrifice would be altogether evaded, 
so as to spare the pocket of the wealthy 
citizen, whose allotted task it was to 
provide the expenses of the Play. (The 
Choregus is often mentioned in Comedy. 
It is not clear whether Eupolis, in the 
line cited by Pollux (iii. 115) "H8y yopy- 
yov menote pumapatepov | rovd’ cides; is 


Sat, TFid0ev ornamenta ? 


? > S\ > > ? 
TLS OVV AV OVK €TTALVECEL- 


1035 


referring to the Choregus of the Comic 
Play in which the line occurs ; and Ari- 
stophanes (Athenaeus iii. 62, p. 103 F) is 
certainly not doing so where amongst 
persons who have experienced vicissi- 
tudes of fortune he classes a man who 
xopnyos aipebeis | iudtia xpvoa mapacxov 
TO Xopa, paxos Pope’. Nor is he doing so 
in Ach. 1155. But, if we may judge 
from the Latin imitations, this was fre- 
quently done in the New Comedy. Thus 
in Plautus, Persa i. 3. 79, when Toxilus 
is instructing Saturio to disguise his 
daughter in a foreign dress, the last- 
named says 


Tox. abs chorago sumito. 


Dare debet ; praebenda aediles locauerunt. 
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And when you have slain it, bring the thighs out here. 
There: now the sheep is—saved for the Choregus. 


But you the while, outside with us remaining, 
Lay, handy and quick, these fagots of stick, 
- Whatever is needful ordaining. 
‘rye. Now don’t you think I have laid the wood as well as most diviners could ? 
CHOR. (Admiringly.) Yes! just what I looked for from you. 
All that is wise you can do. 
All things that darmg and skill 
Suffice to fulfil 
You can perform if you will. 
(Coughing.) Dear! how this lighted brand is smoking, your Stilbides is nearly choking ; 
I’ll bring the table out with speed; a servant’s help we shall not need. 
Sure all with admiration true 


YHOR. 


[rya. 


CuHoR. 


Will praise a man so clever, 
Who passed such toils and dangers through, 


And in the Trinummus iv. 2, 16: 


Ipse ornamenta a chorago haec sumsit suo periculo. 


Indeed in the Curculio iv. 1 the Choregus 
himself is brought on the stage. ) 

1023. evOadi ped? nuaov] (These words 
are inserted merely as a guess to fill up 
the lacuna. The MSS. read pévovra 
roivvy Which does not correspond with 
line 939 supr. > 

1032. SridrBidny] Stilbides was a 
celebrated diviner, living at Athens 
when the Peace was acted. He pos- 
sessed great influence over Nicias, and 
seems to have exercised it with singular 
judgement and good sense, so that his 
death, some time before the fatal close 
of the Sicilian expedition, was no incon- 
siderable misfortune. To Nukia our- 


nvéxOn tore pnOe pavriy exe Eurretpov" o 
yap curmOns adrod, cal ré TOAD Tis OeroOar- 
povias abaipav, StrABidns ereOynker prxpov 
éumpoobev.—Plutarch, Nicias, chap. 23. 
The yod» in this verse seems to be used 
in deprecation, as it were, of the 
Chorus’s too fulsome flattery. Zxi¢a, as 
the Scholiast observes, is the proper 
term for fhe sacrificial wood. 

1036. iepay wédtwv] In Knights 582 
Athens is called ‘‘ the holiest spot of all 
the earth.” And she is styled ‘‘the 
holy,” in Knights 1037, by Pindar in 
Fragm. Dith. (No. 3, Heyne), (by 
Bacchylides xviii. 1), by Timocreon of 
Rhodes apud Plutarch, Themistocles, 


130 EIPHNH 
oT ovxl ph mavoe ToT wv 
(nAwTOs aac. 

Ol. tavti dédparar. ribero Td pnpod raBov. 

eyo 0 éml omddyyv eine kai OvAjpara. 1040 
TP. épol perjoe: taird y’> adr Heew éexpiv. 
OI. idod, mdéperpe. pov émioyeiv cot Soxe ; 
TP. émra Kados vuv aird: Kai yap otroat 

mpooépxerat Odgvyn Tis eaTepavapévos. 

tis dpa wor éotiv; Ol. as ddagov daivetac 1045 

paves tis éoruv. TP. od wa Av, add ‘lepoxdéns 

obrés yé rot ’o6’, 6 xpnopordyos ob€ ’Qpeod. 
OI. sé mor dpa réEer; . TP. d9A6s eo 8 od7ds y Bri 

evavTl@oeTai Tt Tals diaddAayais. | 
OI. ok, GAAA Kara Thy kvicav elredHrvOev. 1050 
TP. py vuy opav doxk@uev adrév. OF. ed Aéyers. 
[E. ris } Ovoia mo? abrni kal TO Oear ; 
TP. émra od ory, kdray ams Tis dodvos. 
IE. ér@ d& Over od dpdoe’’; i KépKos moves 

Kades, OF. Kxadés d77’, © wérve Eipfun pirn. 1055 


chap. 21; by Sophocles in the Ajax 1222, 
and frequently elsewhere. The epithet, 
however, is merely an honorary one, 
conveying no special signification, and 
is freely applied to any city. 

1040. @vAnparal (ra trois Geois emibue- 
peva Gddira. eémtppaivera dé otv@ kal 
édaio, Trdrexreldns Sreppois ; ‘a déar0 
“Eppn, Kamre tv OvAnparwr.—Scholiast. 
om\ayxva were the heart, the kidneys, 
the liver, &c.) 

1043. dara xadés vuv attra] Trygaeus, 
who had left the stage while the servant 
was speaking, now returns with the 
_omhayxva. 


1046. ‘Iepoxdéns| Hierocles is said to 
have been a real personage. The Scho- 
liast preservesa line of Kupolis, ‘lepdk\ees, 
BérXriote ypnop@ddy ava£, which, as Din- 
dorf remarks, is probably modelled upon 
’"EredkAces, hepiore Kadpciov avaé, Aesch. 
Septem 39. The distinction intended 
here between pdvris and ypnopoddyos is 
similar to that drawn between papris 
and mpognrns by Plato, Timaeus 72 B. 
The partis predicted future events, the 
xpenopoddyos preserved and expounded 
the predictions of others. Many of 
them possessed, or pretended to possess, 
old prophecies of Bakis and other 
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And saved the holy city too; 
An envied name for ever. 


Serv. I’ve done the job; here take and cook the thighs 
While I go fetch the inwards and the cates. 

Tryc. I'll see to this: you should have come before. 

Serv. Well, here Iam: I’m sure I’ve not been long. 

Trye. Take these, and roast them nicely: here’s a fellow 
Coming this way, with laurel round his head. 
Who can he be? “Serv. He looks an arrant humbug. 
Some seer, I think. Tryc. No, no; ’tis Hierocles, 
The oracle-mongering chap from Oreus town. 

Serv. What brings him here? Trya. Tis evident he comes 
To raise some opposition to our truces, 

Serv. No, ’tis the savour of the roast attracts him. 

Trye. Don’t let us seem to notice him. 


Serv. All right. 


Hirrocies. What is this sacrifice, and made to whom ? 


TRyYG. 
Hier. 
This tail looks right. 


ancient seers, which they produced 
from time to time, as occasion required. 
A vagrant xpyocpoddyos is introduced 
in the Birds, in precisely the same way 
as Hierocles here. So if an oracle was 
hard to understand, the xpnopoddyor, 
as the professional interpreters, were 
called upon to expound it. See Hdt. 
vii. 142, 143. The Scholiast says that 
priests and prophets wore laurel wreaths 
as the badge of their profession. 

1054. 4 Képkos moet xadds| These 
words, which the MSS. and editions 
give to Trygaeus, seem to belong to 
Hierocles. The Scholiast explains 

K 


Roast on: don’t speak: hands off the haunch remember. 
Will ye not say to whom ye sacrifice ? 
Srrv. Sweet Peace! it does indeed. 





the passage thus, 7 ovpa kaAa onpatvec 
€Oos yap elyov tiv dodoy Kal THY KEépKoV 
émirOévat TH Tupi, Kat €€ avTav onpetors 
Tist Katavoeiy ef ev’mpdadexros 7 Ovaia. 
(xadés is the regular word for favourable 
omens drawn from a sacrifice. Cyrus, 
just before the battle of Cunaxa, bids 
Xenophon report 6ri ra iepa kai ra ohdyta 
kaka ein, Anab. i. 8 15. Cf. Birds 
1118 and passim.) Hierocles, there- 
fore, says, ‘‘ The tail is going on well,” 
in a sacrificial point of view. ‘‘It is, 
indeed,” observes the servant, referring 
to the culinary process. 


2 
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IE. dye vuv dmdpyov, kata dds Tamdpypara. 

TP. OmTav dpevov mpatov. IE. a\A& ravTayi 
H0n 'oriv dmrd. TP, word mparrecs, dates el. 
Kardreuve. tod Tpdwega; Thy amovdny dépe. 

IE. ) yAOtra yopils réuverar. TP. pepvijpeda. 1060 


3 iy é ~ 
adX oicO 6 Spaoov ; 


IE. jv dpaons. 


TP. pry duadéyov 


vev undév: Eipivn yap fepd Ovoper. 


sy 


IE. @ pédcoe Ovnrol Kal vimiot, 


TP. €s kehadyy oot. 


IE. olives ddpadinot Peay voov ovK aiovres 


ovvnKkas memoinad d&vdpes xapotrotot mLOHKoLs, 


OI. aiBot Bot. TP. ti yeras; 


1065 
OL. faOnv yaporoto. mOjKors. 


IE. kal xérgor tpypaves dhorekidetou méreio Oe, 


ay dddta Woyat, dddALat ppéves. 


TP. ce cov civat 


Hherev, GAaC@Y, oTwaL Oeppuds 6 TAEKLOY. 


1056. dmrdpyou] (commence. amapxeo Oat 
generally means to commence a sacrifice 
by cutting, and throwing into the fire, 
the hair from the victim’s brow. But 
that stage is long passed here; and 
Hierocles must be exhorting them to 
commence the sacrificial feast.) 

1060. %) yA@rra yopis tépverar] This 
formula, which occurs again in Birds 
1705 and Plutus 1110, is said to refer 
to a custom of cutting out the victim’s 
tongue, and keeping it apart till the 
close of the feast, to be offered with 
libations of wine to the Herald Hermes, 
when the party broke up to retire to 
rest. There are many passages (all of 
which, I believe, are cited by Florent 
Chretien and Bergler), in which this 
custom 1s mentioned ; but its origin and 
meaning were Obscure, even to the 
ancients themselves. Athenaeus (i, chap. 
28) says that the libation was made to 


Hermes as the patron of sleep, and 
that the tongue was selected d:4 ry 
Eppnvelavy. Various other explanations 
of the rite are suggested by the Scho- 
liasts on Homer’s Odyssey, ili. 332, 341; 
on Apollonius Rhodius, 1.517; and on 
the above-mentioned passages of Ari- 
stophanes ; as, that it was intended as 
a sign that what had passed was not to 
be divulged, or as a peace-offering for 
any idle word which might have offended 
the Divine Majesty, or as a memorial 
of some legendary adventure; or the 
like. 

1061. iv dpaons| L shall, if you tell 
me. This is an Attic colloquialism, fre- 
quently used by Plato: 
nyovpar ayabovs ; “Ay etrns, eby.—Rep. 
iii, 408 D; ix. 587 B. 

1063. & pédeot] At the word Peace, 
Hierocles at once starts off in heroics. — 
és xehadnv cot is the common form of 


OicGa ots 


Hier. 
Tre. 
TRYG. 


Hirer. 


HIner. 


HIkr. 


SERV. 
HIeEr. 
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Now then begin and hand the firstlings here. 


It must be roasted first. 


Hier. It’s roasted now. 


You’re over-busy, man, whoe’er you are. 
Cut on: why, where’s the table? bring the wine. 


The tongue requires a separate cut. 
Hisrr. Yes, tell me. 


Now will you please ? 


Trye. We know. 


Don’t talk to us: we sacrifice to Peace. 


O ye pitiful fools! 


Trye. Pray speak for yourself, my good fellow. 


Ye who, blindly perverse, with the will of the Gods unacquainted, 
Dare to traffic for Peace, true men with truculent monkeys. 


O! O! 0! 


Tryre. What's the matter ? 


Silly and timorous gulls, ye have trusted the children of foxes 


Crafty of mind and crafty of soul. 


Tryc. You utter impostor, 


O that your lungs were as hot as a piece of the meat I am roasting! 





throwing back upon a speaker an ill- 
omened or offensive observation. Thus, 
in Plato’s Euthydemus, chap. xii, when 
some one had spoken of destruction in 
connexion with Ctesippus’s boy-love, 
Ctesippus retorts, ‘‘If it were not some- 
what unmannerly, I would say Soi eis 
kepadnv,” where see Dr. Routh’s note. 
And compare Ach. 833, Plutus 650. 

1065. yaporotor] { fierce-eyed. Though 
the word may in strictness mean ‘ joy- 
ful-eyed,” the joy is almost always, in 
classic Greek, that of the wild beast 
about to spring upon its prey.) 

1067. dAwmexidedor] A very similar 
phrase is used in relation to the Lacedae- 
monians in Lysistrata, 1268 ; and in the 
Acharnians, 308, they are described as 
people oiow ote Bwopos otre mioris oO 
6pxos pevet. The Scholiast refers to 
EKurip. Andromache 446 Sidprns évoixor, 


SédAca Bovdevrnpia, Wevdav avakres, On 
these and similar charges brought by 
Athenian writers against the good faith 
of Sparta, (see the Commentary on the 
Acharnians. Here where the Spartans 
are described as ‘‘ foxes” the Athenians 
masquerade as xémpou tpnpaves, timorous 
petrels. The xésqos, our Stormy Petrel, 
was by the Greeks considered as a 
synonym for a fool ; evnbes (Gov 6 Kénos, 
says the Scholiast ; see Plutus 912 and 
the Commentary there. rpypev is in 
Homer the recognized epithet of the 
timid dove. The words kémoe rpnpoves 
are intended to throw scorn alike on 
the intelligence and on the courage of 
Trygaeus and his assistants. ) 

1069. otrwoi Oepyds] I imagine that 
Trygaeus, as he says this, is burning his 
hands with the roasting meat. Cf. 
Wasps 918 (and the Commentary there). 


Tryc. Mind your business. 


Surv. I lke his truculent monkeys. 
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[E. et yap pi Nougat ye Oeai Baxw é£amdrackor, 1070 
pndé Bais Ovntovs, pnd ab Noudac Béxw avrov, 

TP. Ans amrédor, ef pt mavoao Baki¢gor. 


IE. oviw Oéogarov fv Eipyyns déop advadioat, 


GAG TOE TpdTEpor, 


TP. rots ddol ye maoréa ravi. 


IE. ov ydp me rotr éori didov paxdpecot Oeoiarr, 1075 
guardmidos An~at, mpiv Kev AUKos oly buevatol. 

TP. kal was, & Kkatdpare, AVKOS ToT av oly bpeEvaior ; 

IE. as 7 odovdtrAn pebyovoa movnpétatoy Poet, 
x7 Kddov dkaravOls emevyouévn TUPAG TikTel, 
TOUTAaKLS OUT Xphy THY eiphyny mrerono at. 

TP. add& ri ypiy jas; od matoac0at modepotvTas, 1080 


A - - ? Pan) 
 dtakavyidoa méTepor KAavoovpeOa peEtCor, 


éfoy orercapévos Koh THS “EAAdOos &pyev ; 


1070. Baxi] The Bakis here referred 
to was an ancient Boeotian prophet, 
whom Pausanias describes as a man 
possessed by the Nymphs—karaoyeroy 
avdpa éx Nuppay (x. 12. 6, cf. Id. iv. 27. 
12), which accounts for his being here 
represented as a medium between the 
Nymphs and mankind. His prophecies, 
which are again mentioned in the 
Knights and in the Birds, were held in 
great repute at the time of the Persian 
war. Herodotus cites them four times, 
and always as having been fulfilled to 
the letter. Pausanias, too, repeatedly 
testifies to their veracity. 

1077. xat wos] This line was first 
supplied by Invernizzi from the Ravenna 
MS. With the phrase mpiv kev dvkos 
ow vpevacct Krasmus compares Horace, 
Ode i. 33, “prius Appulis Jungentur 
capreae lupis Quam,” &c. 

1078. odovdtAn] Schneider on Ari- 


stotle, Hist. Animal. v. 7, collects the 
various passages wherein the ancient 
writers have mentioned the ogdovdvAn, 
which appears to have been a sort of 
beetle. Kirby and Spence in their 21st 
letter (‘‘ Means by which insects defend 
themselves’’) enumerate a variety of 
insects, mostly beetles, which, ‘‘ when 
urged by danger, endeavour to repel it 
by emitting disagreeablescents or fluids.” 
The common cocktail beetle defends 
itself in this manner. ‘“‘It has the 
power of throwing out a most disgusting 
odour, which is penetrating and persis- 
tent to a degree, refusing to be driven 
off even with many washings.’”—Wood’s 
Nat. Hist. iii. 465. ‘‘ But of all beetles,” 
sayS an anonymous writer on Insect 
Warfare, “‘commend me for military 
effect to the famous Bombardier, as it is 
called, which defends itself with a 
report and a little puff of smoke, bang- 


HIer. 


TryG. 
Her. 


HIeEr. 


TRya. 
HIer. 


T'rya. 
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If the prophetic nymphs have not been imposing on Bakis, 


No, nor Bakis on men, nor the nymphs, I repeat, upon Bakis, 


No; for before that hour— 


O perdition be yours if you don’t have done with your Bakis! 
Then is the hour not come for the fetters of Peace to be loosened. 
Tre. This piece is with salt to be sprinkled. 
Yea, it is far from the mind of the Ever-blessed Immortals 
That we should cease from the strife, till the wolf and the lamb be united. 
How, you scoundrel accurst, can the wolf and the lamb be united? 
Doth not the beetle, alarmed, emit a most horrible odour ? 


Doth not the wagtail yapper produce blind young in its hurry ? 
So is the hour not come for Peace to be sanctioned between us. 


What then, what is to come? 


Are we never to cease from the battle, 


Always to chance it out, which most can enfeeble the other, 
When we might both join hands, and share the dominion of Hellas ? 


ing away at its enemy like a gunboat, 
up to twenty rounds. It is true that 
there is vox et praeterea nihil, unless you 
except the smell of the engagement, for 
the piece is not shotted.” 

1079. xadav dxadavéis| He is referring 
to a proverb preserved by the Scholiast, 
and mentioned by many grammarians, 
n kvov omevdovaa TUPAG Tikret. But the 
language is purposely obscure and enig- 
matic, something in the manner of Lyco- 
phron ; ravra d€ raya, says the Scholiast, 
erirndes adtavonras eppacey, TO dcahes Trav 
Xpnopav ptyovpevos. (So for. xt@v he 
substitutes xadey dxadravéis, the word 
kodov, a bell, bearing some resemblance 
to kvwy, and the sounds produced by its 
clapper being compared to the noisy 
yapping of a dog: dxadaréls is properly 
a goldfinch, see the Introduction to the 
Birds, p. xliv) ; but itis here used as an 
epithet of a dog, mapa rd aikahAew tows 


TOUS yvwpipous, vAakteiy Oe Tous E€vous, as 
the Scholiast on Birds 873 remarks. 

1081. 7 daxavrtdoat] (7) SeaxAnpwooacbat 
morepot €& pay tédeov StapOapnoorra, 
Katvov yap tov KAnpdv act, Scholiast, 
who quotes a passage from an unnamed 
Comedy of Aristophanes, and another 
from the Flagon of OCratinus, in which 
kavvos is used for ‘‘a lot.” 

1082. xowy ras “EXAdSos apyew] This 
is no mere comic suggestion: it was 
much in men’s minds at this epoch that 
Athens and Sparta were in reality coa- 
lescing to obtain the joint supremacy of 
Hellas, and the idea had a powerful 
influence over the political combinations 
of the period. It derived additional 
force from the significant circumstance 
that, in the peace which was concluded 
a few days after the exhibition of this 
Play, a joint power was reserved to 
Athens and Sparta, enabling them, 
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EGTTEVOOY O€TAETOLY’ 


éya 0 dddv tyyeuévevoy: 





without the concurrence of the other 
Hellenic states, to alter the articles of 
the treaty : tovro yap Td ypdpua padtora 
Thy Tedordvynooy OveOopvBet kai és vrowiay 
Kabiorn py peta AOnvaioy oas Bovrwrrat 
Aaxedaipdviot Sovlwoac Ga (Thue. v. 29; 
ef. Id. iv. 20; and Diodorus Siculus xu, 
chap. 75). (And some forty years later 
this joint supremacy of Athens and 
Sparta was a favourite dream of Isocrates. 
See, for example, the early part of his 
-Panegyrical Oration.) 

1084. Seurvnces év mpvraveio] A din- 
ner was served up daily at the public 
expense, in the Prytaneum, which was 
considered the domestic hearth of the 
commonwealth (éoria ris wéAews, Pollux 
ix,Segm. 40), and as such wasembellished 
with consecrated images of Peace and 
Hestia (Paus.i.18.3). Hestia was indeed 
the special patroness of all Prytanea, 
whence Pindar, in the eleventh Nemean 
Ode, addresses her as lat “Péas, d re Ipv- 
raveia N€Aoyxas, ‘Eoria, and speaks of her 
dévao. tpamreCar. The Prytanes for the 
time being had places, ex officio, at the 


table (Pollux viii. 155; Ruhnken’s Ti- 
maeus, sub voc. Oddos; Scholiast at 
Lucian’s Prometheus, 4); and there, too, 
were entertained foreign ambassadors, 
successful envoys, and others whom for 
their public services the State delighted 
to honour (Pollux ix. 40; cf. Ach. 125 ; 
Knights 281, 535, 709, 1404; Frogs 
764). This was the famous oirnow év 
Upuraveto, so familiar from the Attic 
orators. So in Plato’s Apology, 36 D, 
Socrates says to his judges that, if he 
must fix his own sentence, he should 
name a aitnous év Iputaveig, as to a public 
benefactor; and Lucian, ubi supr., 
makes Prometheus say that the benefits 
which he had conferred upon mankind 
would have been more aptly recom- 
pensed by a oirnots év Iputaveio than 
by the vulture and the Caucasus. For 
a decree conferring upon some person 
(the name is lost) a perpetual cirnots ev 
Tlputaveio, a perpetual mpoedpia at the 
games, and the right of placing his statue 
in any part of the Agora except beside 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
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Hier. Canst thou tutor the crab to advance straight forward? thou canst not. 


Tryq. Wilt thou dine any more in the Hall of Assembly ? thou wilt not ; 
No, nor ever again shall thy cheating knavery prosper. 
Hier. Thou wilt never be able to smooth the spines of the hedgehog. 
Tryc. Wilt thou never desist bamboozling the people of Athens ? 
Hier. Say, what oracle taught you to burn the thighs of the victim ? 
Tryce. This, the wisest and best, delivered by Homer the poet: 
When they had driven afar the detestable cloud of the battle, 
Then they established Peace, and welcomed her back with oblations, 
Duly the thighs they burned, and ate the tripe and the inwards, 


Then poured out the libations ; and I was the guide and the leader ; 


ton, see Wordsworth’s Athensand Attica, 
chap. xiv. The Scholiast tells us that 
this honour was granted to the sooth- 
sayer Lampon, and no doubt he very 
much enjoyed it, if the account given in 
Athenaeus vill. 33 of his gormandizing 
propensities be correct. And probably 
he was not the only member of his craft 
who found his harvest in these times of 
public anxiety and suspense, and there- 
fore of public superstition. 

1085. emi ro mpaybérvri] emi re yeve- 
cba thy eipnyny.—sScholiast. after what 
has occurred. So émi roicde rots wempay- 
pevois, Aesch, Persae 529. 

1090. &s of pév| These verses are ex- 
temporized by Trygaeus in imitation of 
the Homeric style and phraseology. 
Brunck, Dindorf, and Richter refer to 
Tliad i. 464, xvi. 3801, xvil. 2438; Od. vi. 
261, vii. 187; for sundry of the expres- 
sions and sentences here strung together. 
<The phrase védos dmocadpevot, or its 
equivalent, is found in other writers. In 
Hdt.viii.109 Themistocles, dissuading the 
Athenians from intercepting Xerxes at 


the Hellespont, enlarges on the good for- 
tune the Hellenes had experienced védos 
TocovTo avOparayv avecdpevot. Plutarch 
may have had these passages in his mind 
when he speaks of Marius telling his 
soldiers that they were to do battle with 
the Cimbri and Teutones, not to gain 
honour and glory for themselves, but 
das védos rorovroy mwoképov Kal oKnTToV 
aodpevot Stagwoovet THY Iradkiay, Marius, 
chap. 16.) The phrase eyo & 6ddv nye- 
pdvevoy is repeated by Theocritus xi. 27. 
The codev was a drinking-cup, much used 
inthe Lacedaemonian armies ; itsinterior 
surface seems to have been broken by 
sundry ridges, duBevas, and it was found 
that, when the soldiers on campaigns 
were reduced to drink muddy water, 
these ridges arrested the sediment, and 
only the clearer water passed over to 
the drinker’s lips. Such, at least, I take 
to be the meaning of the description 
given of this cup by Critias in a passage 
of his Lacedaemonian Republic, cited 
both by Plutarch, Lycurgus, chap. 9, and 
by Athenaeus, x1. 66. 
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1095. SiBvAAa] It is unnecessary 
here to discuss the various theories 
which have been advanced respecting 
the origin, the history, the books, of the 
Sibyls; but [may mention Max Miiller’s 
conjecture that Sibylla is derived from 
sabius, a supposed Italian form of 
sapiens, and so merely means a wise 
woman.—Lectures on the Science of 
Language, p. 95, note. (Both Bakis and 
the Sibyl are mentioned in the Knights ; 
and both are bracketed together as ypyo- 
pedo! in the Theages of Plato, chap. 5 
(p. 124.D), and are discussed in the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Aelian’s V. H. Book XII, 
where much learning will be found 


collected in the notes of Kuhn and 
Perizonius. ) 

1097. dppnrep| This and the follow- 
ing line are cited from Iliad ix. 63. 

1100. ixrivos papn| The oracle leaves 
in uncertainty the object of the kite’s 
swoop; but the language naturally 
pointed to the omddyxva (see Birds 
892), and Trygaeus alarmed at this, and 
by the hungry glances which Hierocles 
is casting at the meat, cautions the 
servant to be on his guard; lest Hierocles 
himself should be preparing to play the 
part of the symbolical kite. (The carry- 
ing off of sacrificial meats by kites was 
so common a practice, that Aristotle (De 
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None to the soothsayer gave the shining beautiful goblet. 


Nothing I know of these: these did not come from the Sibyl. 


Tribeless, lawless, and hearthless is he that delighteth in bloodshed, 


Take thou heed, or a kite, by a trick thy attention beguiling, 


TrvG. (Zo the servant.) Ah! take heed really and truly. 


Pour it in also for me, and reach me a share of the inwards. 


Tryc. You, take yours off I'd advise you. 


Tryc. Take that to assist the libation. 


Hier. 
Tryc. Nay, but wisely and well spake Homer the excellent poet : 
Bloodshed of kith and kin, heart-sickening, horrible, hateful ! 
HIER. 
Down with a swoop may pounce. 
That’s an alarming hint: it bodes no good to the inwards. 
Pour the libation in, and hand me a piece of the inwards. 
Hier. Nay, but if such is the plan, I too for myself will be cater. 
TRYG. Pour libation ! pour hbation ! 
HIER. 
Tre. That is far from the mind of the Ever-blessed Immortals. 
Yea, for before that hour—yow go, we’// pour the libation. 
Holy and reverend Peace, abide with thy servants for ever. 
Hizr. Now, fetch hither the tongue. 
Hier. Pour the libation in. 
Hirer. What! will none of you give me some meat ? 


Trye. ’Tis strictly forbidden. 


You no inwards can have till the wolf and the lamb be united. 


Mirabilibus, chap. 123), Pausanias (v.14. 
1) and Aelian (N. A. ii. 47) all mention 
it as aremarkable fact, that it was never 
known to occur at the altar of Zeus in 
Olympia. In Lucian’s Timon, 54, a 
gluttonous philosopher is described as 
mpoupracoy orep ixrivos ra dwa.) 

1103. Badravevoo] (I will attend to my 
own wants ; literally, I will be my own 


bathman. dtaxornow, trovpynow.—Scho- 


hast. 
€pauT@ Staxovngw. Aéyerat dé Gray 6 Bada- 


? a t . , © ‘ 
épavT@ Badkavevow’ mapotpia, oiovet 


vevs voOpetnrat, Kat €auvT@ Tis AapBavyn THY 
apttaway kai Siaxovy’ 4} amd Tay Tas Bada- 
vous éyxpuBdrrev eis mip—Zenobius iil. 
58; Gaisford’s Paroemiogr. p. 292.) 

1106. GAN ovr rotr’ éort pidov] Here 
and in several of the subsequent lines 
Trygaeus is retorting upon the sooth- 
sayer his own oracular utterances. 

1110. ravri \aBé 6arrov] These words, 
I think, are addressed to Hierocles, 
Trygaeus at the same time flinging at 
him some of the refuse. 
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1118. dprdcopat] The Scholiast says 
that there was here a stage direction, 
mapemtypapn tatra yap «imav xdevdler, 
kat avadas dpwdatet. Kal emidpapdvres 
karé\aBoyv kal erumtynaav. 

1121. éréxav] (keeping on at it. 7rey- 
xev dy erréxoy kal ovk avreis.—Plato, Theae- 
tetus, chap. 19 (p.165 D).  émeiye kpover 
(kept knocking) Eccl. 317. Both these 
passages have been already quoted by Dr. 
Blaydes. The words rate 7g EvAm must be 
taken together. They are of constant oc- 
currence. Cf.Wasps458. In Lucian’s Pis- 
cator, the dead philosophers, having ob- 
tained a day’s leave of absence, ascend 
to the upper world for the purpose of 
punishing Lucian who had, they con- 


1125 


sider, libelled them in his Vitarum Auctio 
(the sale by auction of the various philo- 
sophic systems), and Socrates opens the 
ball by exclaiming Badde BddXe Ov Kata- 
parov tots apOdvots AiPars* mate tots Evdots 
Toy GXtrnptoy’ Kal ov, @ Wrdrov, Badde, Kai 
ov ® Xpvoirme, kaiav, $1. So in $32 of 
the same dialogue raiwy rots EvXots, and 
§ 44 rots EvAous rraiere. So Evros raiovtes, 
Longus, Pastorals ii. 12. &dvdots éxaor, 
Kusebius, H. BH. viii. 10. 4.) 

1122. codiwv| The skin of the victim 
was the perquisite of the priest. Com- 
pare Thesm. 758, where Mnesilochus 
insultingly gives back to his feminine 
adversary her empty wine-skin, after 
having drained its contents : 


MN. rovti 70 Séppa rijs fepetas yiyverat. 


CY. tri rhs iepetas yiyvera; 


MN. vovti AaBé. 


MN, This skin, fair priestess, is your perquisite. 


woman. What is my perquisite ? 


Hierocles appears to have been clad 
im an abundance of these perquisites. 


mn. This skin, fair priestess. 


{Van Leeuwen supposes the rovrovt in 
this line to be an attendant of Hierocles 
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Trye. But fruitless are all your beseechings. 


Thou wilt never be able to smooth the spines of the hedgehog. 


Come now, spectators, won’t you share the mess 


Hier. And 1? 


Trya. You? eat your Sibyl. 


No, by the Earth, you two shan’t feast alone ! 


T’ll snatch a piece away: ‘tis all in common. 


Hrer. I call them all to witness— 


And so do I, that you’re a rogue and glutton. 


Lay on him with the stick: strike, strike the rascal ! 


Hirer. Do, by your knees I beseech. 
Along with us? 

Hier. 

Trya. Strike Bakis, strike! 

TRYG. 

NERY. 


You manage that, while I peel off the skins 


Which he has gathered by his cozening tricks. 
Now, sacrificer, off with all your skins. 


What, won’t you? here’s a crow from Oreus town ! 


who is carrying off surreptitiously sheep- 
skins belonging to Trygaeus or his ser- 
vant; a strange idea, which though at 
first sight rather attractive, cannot pos- 
sibly be right. The xpyopoddyos in the 
Birds has no attendant, nor is it likely 
that the ypynopodsdyos in the Peace would 
have one. His entrance is announced 
(supra 1043-51) in terms which seem 
to negative the idea that two persons 
were approaching; and his exit also 
(infra 1126) is that of a single individual. 
So, two lines below, the bearer of the 
skins is addressed as ® Ounrode, an appel- 
lation which can be appropriate only to 
Hierocles. Nor again is there any reason 
to suppose that either Trygaeus or his 
servant had any sheepskins on the 
stage.) 

1125, xépaé] Can the speaker be in- 


tending to compare Hierocles denuded 
of the skins to the crow (for the fable is 
told of the crow as well as of the daw) 
stripped of its borrowed plumes? Moveat 
cormecula risum Furtivis nudata coloribus 
(Hor. Ep. i. 3. 19). Or is he merely 
alluding, as the Scholiast suggests (xé- 
paka eter érretdy Hpmacev) to the rapacity of 
the soothsayer, who is still clutching 
after the omAdyxva, not heeding, and as 
though not hearing (xovcas;), the 
servant’s objurgations? Elymnium is 
said to have been the name of some 
small place in the neighbourhood of 
Oreus. With these words Trygaeus and 
the servant leave the stage, driving 
Hierocles before them. (Perhaps a 
better explanation of this line is that 
offered by Dr. Verrall in Mr. Sharpley’s 
edition, ‘* ‘ There’s the crow as he came 
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from Oreus’, that is, naked, or nearly 
so.” Only, one would have thought, 
had that been his meaning, he would 
have discarded the unnecessary j/xovoas 
and written épare roy xdépak’. xépag of 
course really means a raven, not a crow.) 

1127, XOPOS| We have here, to- 
gether with a new strophe and anti- 
strophe, the epirrhema and antepirrhema 
which were omitted in the regular Para- 
basis of the Play ; see note on 729 supr. 
{The strophe and antistrophe consist 
each of fourteen lines, the first ten cretic, 
the last four trochaic. The second, third, 
and fourth lines have a monosyllabic 
base. There is but one paeon in each 
system, viz. the first foot of the ninth 
line. Theyare both pleasant little Idylls 
on the joys of a country life as contrasted 


1130 
1135 
én oTrappeva, 


1140 


with battles and warfare. ) 

1129. rupod re kal xpoupior|] These 
were part of the soldiers’ victuals. See 
supr. 368, 529; Ach. 550, 1099; Knights 
600, &e. 

1131. dté\xwv] drinking in friendly 
competition. The Scholiasts give two 
interpretations of this word: cuprrivep 
and d:ayev. The former is universally 
adopted, and is undoubtedly right, for 
the description of a party sitting round 
the fire, roasting épéBiw6o (chickpease) 
and gnyot (which, if not actually chest- 
nuts, fagus castanea, were certainly fruit 
of that class), would be very incomplete 
without some allusion to the wine-cup. 
Thus, Xenophanes of Colophon, cited by 
Athenaeus in his chapter on épéBwor 
(ii. 44) says 
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Back to Elymnium! flutter off: shoo! shoo! 


Cor. What a pleasure, what a treasure, 
What a great delight to me, 

From the cheese and from the onions 
And the helmet to be free. 

For I can’t enjoy a battle, 

But I love to pass my days 

With my wine and boon companions 
Round the merry merry blaze, 
When the logs are dry and seasoned, 
And the fire is burning bright, 

And I roast the pease and chestnuts 
In the embers all alight, 


—Flirting too with Thratta 
When my wife is out of sight. 


(Epmenema.) Ah, there’s nothing half so sweet as when the seed is in the ground, 





map mupt xpi} ToLavTa AEyely, YElwGvVos Ev Hpn, 


3 4 -~ , BA 4 
év KAW padary KAaTAaKElpEvoV, EuTEOV OVTA, 


rivovta yAuKvy oivoy, bmoTpwyovT’ EpeBivOous. 


So also Theocritus, Id. vii. 66, and 
Plato, Rep. ii. 372 C Tpaynpara rapaé;- 
gopey avTois tov Te GiKoY Kal épeBivOwy 
Kal Kudpoy, Kal pupTa Kal Pyyous orrodtover 
mpos TO Tp, pETPiws vmomivoyres, though 
the use of the word rpaynpata there 
shows that the épéBwéor were to be eaten 
fresh, not dry and roasted ; see Phaenias 
apud Athenaeum ubi supr. 

1135. éxwerpepmocpevarv| Chaving kin- 
dled such of the firelogs as are driest from 
the swmmer-heat. Evra exrempeunopeva 
are logs, stwmps for firewood, like the 
mpépva and oredéxyn of the Lysistrata. 
See the Commentary on line 267 of that 
Comedy. The expression davdétata rod 


dépovs is explained by the Scholiast to 
mean Enpdrara r@ Oépet.) 

1136. kavOpakiCer rodpeBivOov | {pushing 
(a part of) the chickpease into the red-hot 
embers. As to the éepeBuOos see the 
Commentary on Ach, 801. The use of 
the genitive here implies that the guest 
retained hold of a part of the pod. The 
phraseology, common everywhere, is no- 
where more common than in this second 
Parabasis; ray te mupay tev Te cvKOY, 
1145; puppivas rev Kapripwv, 1154; rod 
Sipov rpiBev, 1169.) Thratta is in 
Aristophanes the common name for 
a maidservant; a nomen gentile, like 
Syra below. 
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Kaé éuod & éveyxdrw tis THY KixANY Kal TO oTTive: 


y~ can 7 
nv O€ Kal muds Tis Evdov Kal AaYOA TETTAPA, 
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cg N 227 IA ¢ ~ on t 2 
ei TL py ENveyKeyv avT@v 7) yadn THS eoTepas: 
éeope yoov évdov ovk oid attra Kaxvdoiddrra: 


4. 


Ri iene t, Tol’ hutv, ev dé Sodvat To mwarpi: 
dy eveykK, © Tal, tpl hiv, ev ( p 


, > ag 3 Ai LO “~ 7 : 
puppivas T atrnoov e€ Altoyivaddov Tov KapTripev 


1142. Kepapyxidy] Comarchides is 
a fit name for the Coryphaeus here, 
whether it means a leader of the revels 
(from xépos) or a village magnate (from 
kopn). CItis the name of a rustic letter- 
writer in Aelian (Ep. 2) and Alciphron 
(iii. 73).) So Kepias is used in Wasps 
230, and there also in connexion with 
Charinades. (The neighbour’s speech 
appears to end with this line, and the 
rest of the Epirrhema to be the reply of 
the Coryphaeus.) 

1147. oivapifev| (The leaves of the 
vine were called owapa; and oivapitey 
means to prune the vine by stripping off 
the superfluous leaves which would keep 
the sun’s ripening influence from the 
grapes. The Scholiast explains ruyrAd- 
Cav by mydorareiv’ tuvtdos yap 6 mndés. 
7) dyti tod Bwdoxoreiy. mapoakoy Se biv- 
ypov.) 

1149. crive| Csiskins, 
tion to Birds, p. xliv.) 


See Introduc- 


1150. awvés}] is the cow’s first milk 
after calving, called by the Latins colo- 
strum, which Pliny, xxviii. 33, defines to 
be ‘‘prima a partu spongiosa densitas 
lactis,’ where see MHarduin’s note. 
Martial, xiii. 38, says, ‘‘De primo 
matrum lacte colostra damus.’”—daydéa 
Aéyerae kpéa says Trypho apud Athe- 
naeum, ix. 62, on which Casaubon re- 
marks, ‘‘Quemadmodum xpéa aut kpeddra 
dicebant rpia vel rérrapa pro frustis 
carnium tribus aut quatuor, sic etAayéa 
similiter.” ta Aay@a ovTws Zreyov, ov 
mpooriOévres ta Kpéa, Herodian, ‘‘ Phile- 
taerus.” Beestings and hare are men- 
tioned together in Wasps 709, where 
to live év mac Aay@ots Kal oreddvoiow 
mavrodamtotow Kal TU@ Kat muptary is held 
up as a tempting picture of luxury and 
good cheer. (On the yad7 see the Com- 
mentary on Ach. 255.) 

1154. puppivas] There were many 
purposes for which the myrtle would be 
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God a gracious rain is sending, and a neighbour saunters round. 
© O Comarchides!” he hails me: “how shall we enjoy the hours ?” 
“ Drinking seems to suit my fancy, what with these benrgnant showers. . 
Therefore let three quarts, my mistress, of your kidney-beans be fried, 
Mix them nicely up with barley, and your choicest figs provide ; 

Syra run and shout to Manes, call him in without delay, 

"Tis no time to stand and dawdle pruning out the vines to-day, 

Nor to break the clods about them, now the ground is soaking through. 
Bring me out from home the fieldfare, bring me out the siskins two, 
Then there ought to be some beestings, four good plates of hare beside 
(Hah! unless the cat purloined them yesterday at eventide ; 
Something scuffled in the pantry, something made a noise and fuss) ; 
[f you find them, one’s for father, bring the other three to us. 

Ask Aeschinades to send us myrtle branches green and strong; 


required at a convivial entertainment. 
A myrtle branch was the badge of 
minstrelsy, passed to each guest as his 
turn arrived to sing (Plutarch, Sympos. 
i. 4.8; see Clouds 1864, and Dicaear- 
chus quoted by the Scholiast there). 
Myrtle-wreaths, too, were worn by the 
revellers themselves (Hurip. Alcestis 
759) ; and it would seem that the very 
couches were sometimes strewn with 
myrtle ; thus Plato, Rep. ii. 12 (p. 872 B) 
KatakAtvevres émt oriBddarv éeoTpopéevev 
pidaxi te Kal puppivats émurivoytes Tov 
oivov, and Heliodorus iv. 16 oriBados jv 
puppiva kal ddpvar rois Eevurs €orpaKxecay. 
Moreover a thrush has just been ordered 
(1149 supr.), and that thrushes when 
served up for the table were garnished 
with myrtle may, perhaps, be gathered 
from the lines of Pherecrates quoted at 
1197 inf. With respect to the epithet 
caprripov, ‘‘myrtiles of the fruitful kind,” 
it must be remembered that the fruit of 


L 


the myrtle was formerly applied to a 
ereat variety of culinary and medicinal 
uses. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiv. 19, xv. 
7, 35-8, xxiii, 81-3. Columella (xii. 
38) gives some very precise recipes for 
the manufacture of myrtle wine, some 
species of which are highly recom- 
mended by Pliny as a wholesome bever- 
age, very grateful to invalids, and one 
‘‘which cheers but not inebriates.” 
Useful oils were extracted from the 
myrtle: its leaves and berries were alike 
esteemed for their healing properties ; 
and, before the introduction of pepper, it 
was in common use as a condiment. 
Myrtle-berries, too, seem to have been 
ordinarily eaten as a fruit. Athenaeus, 
more than once, quotes comic fragments 
in which pvpra are enumerated among 
other dainties (ii. 39, ii, 7, xiv. 67, 68); and 
one Athenian was said to live on nothing 
else, Id. (ii. 21). See also the passage 
cited from Plato on 1131 supr. and 
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€ b)' 3 ? > ¢ a“ 
os dv éurrin pel Huor, 


3s ~ 3 ~ 
€V TOLOUYTOS K@PEAOVVT OS 


~ ~ > ? 9 
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‘Hvik dv & a&xXérTas 
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StacKkoTray Hdopat 
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ras Anpvias apmédovs, 


9 ? BY 
€l WEMTALVOUCLY 7)- 


én TO yap pity Tpe- 


ov dice Tov TE hij- 
I GLA Ins ) 
Anx opev oiddvoyT: 
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Sfp ¢. 7 > va 
eiO émdray n TéTOY, 


> 2 b] iA 
éobiwm Kamréxo, 


xapa bye, “<*Opat dra” Kal 


Tov Ovpou TpiBwy KuKOpar 


T 2? A) 
KATa ylyvopat WaXKUS 
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THvikatra Tod Bépovs 


padXov 7} Ocotow éyOpiv ra€iapyov mpooBr€rror, 


~ > ~ 
Tpeis Adgous yovTa Kal Howwikid dgetav wavy, 


ef. supr. 575. And it appears that 
‘* the fruit of the myrtle is eaten by the 
modern, as it was by the ancient, 
Athenians.”—Dr. Daubeny, ‘‘ Trees of 
the Ancients,’ p. 94. 

1159. adyéras| 6 nxérns, the Chirruper, 
the Doric name for the rérre€, the cicala. 
See the First Additional Note to the 
Birds, p. 234 of that Comedy. 

1164. 76 yap dirv wpgov] (For the 
plant (that is, the Lemnian vine) is an 
early ripener. The Scholiast quotes from 


an unnamed Play of Sophocles oir’ d\Xo 
dirty mpeov, a passage which Aristophanes 
may be imitating here. Lemnian wine 
was famous in very early times; vies 
S ék Anuyo.o mapécracay oivoy ayovaat | 
wodAat. Iliad vii. 467.) 

1166. dndrnx’| (a fig. eri rod apod ov- 
Kov Kéxpntat, eima@v oidaivoyra’ oidaiverat 
yap ére apyerat memaiveo Oat.—Scholiast. ) 

1168. écOiw xaréyo] Ceat and keep on 
at it. The words are equivalent to éo- 
Oi éméxXwy Kat ovK dyteis ; See supra 1121 
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Bid Charinades attend us, shouting as you pass along. 
Then well sit and drink together, 
God the while refreshing, blessing 
All the labour of our hands.” 


(A NTISTROPHE.) 


O to watch the grape of Lemnos 


Swelling out its purple skin, 
When the merry little warblings 
Of the Chirruper begin ; 

For the Lemnian ripens early. 
And I watch the juicy fig 

Till at last I pick and eat it 
When it hangeth soft and big ; 
And I bless the friendly seasons 


Which have made a fruit so prime, 


And I mix a pleasant mixture, 


Grating in a lot of thyme, 


—Growing fat and hearty 


In the genial summer clime. 


(ANTEPIRRHEMA.) This is better than a Captain hated of the Gods to see, 
Triple-crested, scarlet-vested, scarlet bright as bright can be. 





and the note there. ) 

1172. ra€iapyov] <The ragiapyos was 
the commander of the infantry brigade 
contributed to the Athenian army by 
the tribe to which he belonged, and 
forming of course one-tenth part of the 
entire body of hoplites. See supra 444. 
Ach. 569, Birds 353, Thesm. 833, and 
the Commentary on the Birds. This 
particular taxiarch, in order to assume 
a more terrifying appearance, wears tri- 
ple plumes such as those which nodded 
over Lamachus’s helmet in the Achar- 


nians, and is clad in the brightest scarlet 
uniform. Compare what the Scholiast 
saysof Peisander, supra395, Theqounis, 
though thespecial uniform of the Spartan 
troops (Ach. 320 and the Commentary 
there), was by no means confined tothem; 
it was worn by civilians as well as by 
soldiers of all nations. Pollux (vii. 55) 
includes it in his list of garments com- 
monly worn by men. All Cyrus’s Ten 
Thousand Greeks were clad in yirévas 
gowrkovs, says Xenophon, Anabasis i. 
2. 16.» 
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Thvikadr avtos BéBamra Béupa Kugixnvixoy: 


oy ? “~ 4 4 ¢€ A 
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> 
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“n 3 
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A XN ) ? eA ‘ re / ee , 
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éEareigovres dls 7) Tpis. 


1180 


avptov 0 éo8 % ”Eodos: 


“A XN -Y y +7 ’ 3 Q ‘il b ares * 
TO O& citi’ ovK edvyTs ov yap noe E€tov 


cira mooaTas mpos Tov avdpidvra Tov Llavdiovos, 





1174, Bdppa Sapdiavixdy] Seapépover 
yap ai Avotxal Badal, says the Scholiast. 
The expression Bdypa Sapdtavixdy is also 
found in Acharnians 112, where Paul- 
mier refers to Pliny’s statement (N. H. 


vii. 57) that the art of wool-dying was 
invented by the Lydians in Sardis ; and 
Kuster adds a fragment of Plato Comicus 
from Athenaeus ii. 30: 


kar’ év Kdivaus éhepayTéToow Kal orpwpact moppupoBdmrots 
Kav howkiot Sapiiavatow Koopnodpevor nardKewrat. 


{Achilles Tatius (i. 4), giving an inventory 
of a maiden’s charms, says even mapeca’ 
TO AeuvKdy cis pecor Ehowiowero Kal EptpEtro 
moppupav oiav eis tov €desavrta Avodin 
Barret yuvn.) Nothing is known of any 
Cyzicenedye; and Brunck has introduced 
into his text Markland’s conjecture of 
xeCtxnuxdy, with which compare Birds 
68. But though, perhaps, the epithet 
Ku¢ixnuixov was selected as a play upon 
some derivative of xé(w, yet its more 
direct reference seems to be to the 
character of the Cyzicenes, who, accord- 
ing to the Scholiast, émt detNia cal Ondornre 
EK@PLWOOUYTO. 

1177. E0v8ds immadextpvov| This un- 
lucky phrase, upon which the comic 
writers fastened with such zest (dy det 
kopmdototy, Scholiast) was introduced by 
Aeschylus in his Play of-the Myrmidons 


(see the Scholiast here, and at Birds 
800), as a description of a naval ensign ; 
he explains it himself in Frogs 933 
onpeioy év tais vavolv, ouabeatar, eveyé- 
yparro. 

1178. eyo & €ornka Aworropevos| This 
sentence, I imagine, is a quotation, or 
parody, of some passage unknown: 
possibly the one from which Suidas 
extracts the word Awomnrepevn, explaining 
it by Aivoy ddtéws uydpevoy erromrevovea. 
Pollux v, Segm. 17, enumerates the 
Auvérrns amongst the attendants of the 
chase, and the metaphor may be drawn 
from, either the birdcatcher at his nets, 
the hunter at his toils, or the fisher at 
his line, wasting the day in fruitless 
expectation, while the prey he is watch- 
ing is escaping unharmed. 

1180.  éyypddovres — éEadreihborres | 
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Tis, he says, true Sardian tincture, which they warrant not to run; 
But if e’er it gets to fighting, though his scarlet coat be on, 


He himself becomes as pallid as the palest Cyzicene, 

Running like a tawny cockhorse, he’s the first to quit the scene ; 
Shake and quake his crests above him: I stood gaping while he flew. 
Ah, but when at home they’re stationed, things that can’t be borne they do, 
Making: up the lists unfairly, striking out and putting down 


Names at random. 


"Tis to-morrow that the soldiers leave the town; 


One poor wretch has bought no victuals, for he knew not he must go 
Till he on Pandion’s statue spied the list and found ’twas so, 





Meaning that they tampered with the 
special muster-roll, xarddoyos (of soldiers 
‘‘wanted at the camp with three days’ 
rations,” see supr. 312, for an immediate 
expedition), by striking out names which 
ought to have been there, and substi- 
tuting others which ought to have been 
omitted. The same complaint is made 
Knights 1369. Lysias (adv. Nicoma- 
chum 3) says that Nicomachus for bribes 
rous pev eveypade tors dé €énreubev. The 
words éfaheihew and ¢yypadew are simi- 
larly contrasted by Plato, Rep. vi. 501 C, 
{and by St. Chrysostom in his thirtieth 
Homily on St. Matthew (p. 355 A), where 
he says that in moulding the immortal 
souls committed to our charge we should 
spare no trouble, nor shrink from gomg 
over the same ground again and again 
and again. ‘‘See you not,” he asks, ‘Show 
much and how often painters are rubbing 
out and writing in, mdca éfadeigpovat, roca 
mapeyypapovot, and that merely to im- 
prove the picture? And shall we take 
less trouble than they?”’ See Id. Hom. 
xi (p. 158 C-E), Hom. xli (p. 450C).» 
And éyypade is used in precisely the 


same way in the much discussed lines of 
Aeschylus, Choephoroe 685, 686: 


yov 8’ Hrep év Sdporot Baxxeias Kadjs 
? \ ? \ > ic 3 / 
laT pos EATS HV TAapOVCaY Eeyypapel. 


where, as I venture to think, every ex- 
positor without exception has gone 
wrong, from not observing that mapotoav 
refers to the Family Curse to which the 
whole speech is addressed. The death 
of Orestes proves that the ‘Apa is still 
present at its post, still engaged on 
active service. 

1183. Havdiovos| The ten Athenian 
tribes were named after ten ancient 
heroes, the ’Evavupor, whose statues 
were erected in the Agora, at no great 
distance from the Prytaneum. They 
were still standing when Pausanias 
visited Athens, and he gives a detailed 
account of them (i, chap. 5), doubting, 


- however, which Pandion it was that 


gave his name to the tribe Pandionis. 
That the proposer of a new law was 
bound previously to exhibit it on notice 
boards, é» caviow, placed before the 
Eponymi, is plain from Demosth. in 
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Timocr. 707, and Aeschines in Ctesiph. 
p. 59. (It was here that the charge of 
Auroragiov brought against Demosthenes 
was affixed, Dem. v. Meid. 132 (pp. 547, 
548).) See also the passages referred toin 
Alberti’s note to Hesychius, sub voc. 
"Exdvupot. And here, too, were sus- 
pended, in times of war, the special 
muster-rolls of soldiers called out for 
immediate service, the list for each tribe 
being probably affixed to its own Epony- 
mus. See Aeschines, de F.L. 179 (p. 50). 
Florent Chretien remarks that Pandionis 
was the tribe to which Aristophanes 
himself belonged. (See the Greek Life 
of the Poet at the commencement of 
Vol. I.) 

1184. drdv] Cérés is the milky sap 
(succus lacteus) of the fig-tree, which is 
very acid, and is used for curdling milk. 


‘‘Fici succus lacteus aceti naturam habet, 
itaque coaguli modo lac contrahit,”” Pliny 
xxiii. 63. See the Commentary on 
Wasps 353. Bdérew dmrov is to have a 
wry or acid look.) 

1186. pipdomides] (The word expect- 
ed was ¢y@pol, but the Chorus change it 
to pupdomides as a compliment to Cleony- 
mus,and any others inthe likesituation.) 

1192. écov 76 xpnp’| (The close of the 
second Parabasis finds Trygaeus in the 
midst of his preparations for the marriage 
feast (yduous, Birds 1689), which has 


been forgotten since line 870. éa0v ré 


' xpnp, without a genitive, is used here, 


as in Thesm. 281, to describe an ap- 
proaching crowd. It is extraordinary 
that any should have supposed the first 
course to be over and the second to be 
now in preparation. The guests would 
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Reading there his name inserted ; off he scuds with aspect wry. 

This is how they treat the farmers, but the burghers certainly 

Somewhat better: godless wretches, rogues with neither shame nor—shield, 
Who one day, if God be willing, strict accounts to me shall yield. 


Trya. 


For they’ve wronged me much and sorely: 


Very lions in the city, 


Very foxes in the fight. 


Hillo! Hullo! 


What lots are coming to the wedding supper ! 
Here, take this crest and wipe the tables down, 
I’ve no more use for that, at all events. 

And now serve up the thrushes and the cates, 
And the hot rolls, and quantities of hare. 


SICKLE-MAKER. Where, where’s Trygaeus ? 


not be arriving, nor Trygaeus stewing 
thrushes, when the banquet was half 
over. ) 

1193. ravrni] Giving him a military 
crest. See 1218 infra. The Scholiast 
mentions that there was a stage direction 
to that effect. <(Herwerden, I know 
not why, takes it to be a dowis, but 
that was not confined to soldiers or to 
times of war. See on 1172 supra. It 
would still be serviceable in times of 
peace. > 

1195. duvdovs| (These were cakes made 
of wheat not ground, but steeped in 
water and squeezed into a sort of pulp. 
Ko\AaBot were small white rolls. See the 


Trye. Stewing thrushes here. 


Commentary on Ach. 1092, Frogs 507. 
However before the banquet begins Try- 
gaeus has to receive two groups of tra- 
ders, the first group consisting of a maker 
of sickles, and a maker of casks. The 
former addresses Trygaeus in almost the 
same words, 60° nuas rayada dédpakas, as 
those with which Demus expresses his 
gratitude to the Sausage-seller, Knights 
1336.) 

1197. dvaBpdrrw xixdas| This seems 
to have been the favourite mode of 
cooking thrushes. Pherecrates apud 
Athen. vi. 97, speaks of a country flowing 
kixhats avaBpaoros, and in the previous 
chapter the same poet is quoted as saying 


éntai kixha: & émt rotod’ avdBpacr jprvpevat 


wept TO OTOM émérovT ayTiBoAovoa KaTameELy, 


imo puppivatot kaveuwvas Kexupeval. 


See also Frogs 510. Thrushes were 
highly prized for the dinner-table, among 


both Greeks and Romans; and con- 
noisseurs could at once detect from the 
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taste whether the thrush upon their 
plate was wild or tame, male or female. 
See Persius, vi. 24, and the Scholiast 
there. Varro, de R. R. ii. 2, speaks of 
thrusheries which produced a prodigious 
income to their owners: and it was 
esteemed a singular refinementof luxury, 


on the part of Lucullus, that fat thrushes 
could be obtained from his preserves all 
the year round (Plutarch, Luc. chap. 40, 
and Pompey, chap. 2). The judgement of 
Horace (Ep. i. 15, 40), ‘‘ obeso nil melius 
turdo,” is fully confirmed by Martial, 
xiii, 92 :— 


Inter aves turdus, si quis me judice certet, 
Inter quadrupedes mattya prima lepus. 


Both the ‘‘turdus” and the ‘‘lepus”’ 
are to be served up on the tables of 
Trygaeus, 

1200. ovd€ xodArAvBov] (no one would 
give a dot for tt. 
Aovs vopioparos.—Scholiast. Aemrdy rt vo- 
pioparvoy.—Polluxix. 72. The last-named 
writer quotes a choliambic line of Calli- 
machus who, speaking mepi ray év “Acdov, 
Says ex rv dkov Body KoAdvBov mumrpyoKov- 


KO\AuBos* eidos edTe- 


ow; the folk who dwell Where for a dott 
the primest ox they sell. ‘* Festiva de- 
scriptio rév év "Adov,” says Bentley, Call. 
Fragm. 85, “quicum umbraeetsimulacra 
sint, non amplius carnes solent come- 
dere.” From the expression Aemrrov vo- 
puopdarioy we may perhaps conjecture 
that the céAAvBoes was identical with the 
diminutive coin called the Aemrov, which 
being the 35 or #4, part of an obol can 
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O, my best friend, Trygaeus! O what blessings 


Till to-day 


No man would give one farthing for a sickle ; 


And now! I’m selling them two pounds apiece. 


And my friend here sells casks for country use 


Half a crown each. Trygaeus, freely take 


As many casks and sickles as you please. 


. And take this too (giving money) ; out of our sales and gains 


We bring you these, we two, as wedding presents. 


TRYG. 


Well, lay your presents down, and hie you in 


To join the marriage feast: here comes a man 
Who trades in arms: he seems put out at something. 


CREST-MAKER. O you've destroyed me root and branch, Trygaeus. 


TRYG. 
C.M. 


How now, poor wretch! what ails you? got a crestache’ 
You have destroyed my living and my trade, 


And this man’s too, and yon spear-burnisher’s. 





have been hardly larger than a pin’s 
head ; éBorAbs mapa ’A@nvaios €& €ore xad- 
kv (Pollux ix. 65 and others say oxra 
yadkadv), 6 O€ yadkovs Aerrav éenta, Pho- 
tius s.v. 6Bodés. The widow's ‘‘two 
mites” were dvo Aenra, St. Luke xxi. 2. 
And from the coin xkéAAvBos came the 
term ko\AuBiaoTIs, money-changer, Tas Tpa- 
méCas Toy KOAAUBLo Toy, St. Matt. xxi. 12.) 

1204. ravd_] Alluding, as Florent 
Chretien observes, to the casks. By 
ravtt we are, I suppose, to understand 
either a portion of the money which 
they had made, or else gifts purchased 
with that money. 

(1210. The group of agricultural tra- 
ders having gone in to join the wedding 
banquet, the next comers are the traders 
in military implements whose occupa- 


tion is now gone and who therefore re- 
gard Peace in a very different light. 
The first to enter are a crest-maker 
and a breastplate-seller, who will pre- 
sently be followed by a spear-burnisher, 
a military trumpeter, and a helmet- 
seller.) 

1211. Aopas] Troubled with a plethora 
of crests. The word is coined, as the 
Scholiast observes, on the analogy of 
idepiav, wodaypav, omdnvay, and other 
verbs, expressive of diseases. 

1218. rovrovi] (He is referring to the 
breastplate-seller who has entered with 
him. The spear-burnisher is further off 
and possibly not yet visible on the stage. 
If he is, he must be represented by a 
Choregic actor who is always either a 
mute or a man of few words.) 


. avTos od Ti didas ; 
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vi énra Toutowl Katab@ co. Tolv AOporv ; 
TP. 6 re Sid@p; aloyvvopa. 


1215 


9 
duos © 6ri TO o@HKop Eyer Wovov wodvy, 


4 sj ) ~ 3 - ~ ? 
doinv av abvrow ioyddwv Tpels xolvikas, 


] 3 ? \ - 7 
iv’ dtroxabaipw tiv Tpdmecav TovT@i. 


AO. 


Kp€lTTOV ‘yap, ® Tay, eat 7) pyndev AaPetyv. 


LP: 


” 2 > A v. >? , 
EVEYKE TOLVUV ELOLOV TAS inxddas: 


1220 


ambgpep amdpep és Képaxas amd Ths oikias. 


Tplxoppuvetrov, ovdev EaTOv TH AOPH 
PLXOPP ? : 


? ~ 
ovkK dv mplaiuny ovd ay ioxddos mas. 


OO. 


eynppeve KaANOTA ypHoopat TaAas ; 


LP; 


2 ‘\ 4 “~ ? tf 
Ti dat dexduv@ T@de OdpyKos KUTEL 


1225 


e N 5) 2 7 ? 
OUTOS fev OV fH Gol Trotnoe Cnpiav. 


) > 9 7 a? lan 2 - 
ANN Qipe pot TOUTOY yE THS towvias’ 


> “~ - > xX 93 VA A 
évamomarely yap €or émiTndeos Tavu, 


BO. 
TP. 
OQ. 
TP. 


aol, mapabévrt tpeis AlOovs. 


\ any 
Kal THO. 


ov OcElos ; 


wn ? > ¢ ? a 9 A , 
Tmavoai wp wBpi¢wy Trois époict yphpaour. 


1230 


? S 9 , ) > 0é 
Tmoia 0 amoWwnoel ToT, MpadéaTare. 
TNOL, Stels THY xElpa 1d THs Oadamias 
OQ. dy apudoiv dir ; 


TP. éywye v7 Aia, 


iva phy GAO TevINMAa KAETT@V TIS VEwS. 


1216. 76 cdjxop’| (This appears to be 
the binding whereby the plumes were 
fastened at the bottom. It was doubt- 
less made of metal and pinched in, wasp- 
like, at the centre; and was so fashioned 
as to be capable of being fixed securely 
into the aperture in the ridge of the 
helmet. The Scholiast and gramma- 
rians refer to iad xvii. 52 where it is said 
that a youth’s graceful locks ypvo@ re 
Kai apyup@ éodykerro, and "where Eusta- 
thius observes éx rns ray odnkdy Kara 76 
wéoov éevrouns eth\ymrat TO odynkovcba. 


Photius says odnxdcar' rd Sjoa, ovras 
@pvviyos, with which may be compared 
Frogs 1038. ) 

1217. icyadov] The Attic ivyddes 
(dried figs) were famous all over the 
world. ddpa trav ioyddwv €Oavpagovro 
ai ’Arrixat, Athenaeus xiv. 67, who 
collects a budget of anecdotes on the 
subject. 

1224. ri dai x.7.A.] (The crest-maker, 
it would seem, goes out crestfallen ; 
and the Breastplate-seller now takes up 
the tale. > 
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Trye. What shall I give you, then, for these two crests ? 
C.M. What will you give? Tryae. Faith, I’m ashamed to say: 
Come, there’s a deal of work about this juncture ; 
I'll give three quarts of raisins for the pair. 
"Twill do to wipe my table down withal. 
C.M. Go in, then, go, and fetch the raisins out. 
Better have that than nothing, O my friend. 
Trye. Consume the things! here, take them, take them off 
The hairs are dropping out; they’re not worth having. 
Zounds ! T’ll not give one raisin for the pair. 
BREASTPLATE-SELLER. O what's the use of this habergeon now ? 
So splendidly got up: cost forty pounds. 
Trye. Well, well, you shan’t lose anything by that : 
I'll buy it of you at its full cost price. 
"Twill do superbly for my chamber-pan. 
B.S. Come, don’t be mocking at my wares and me. 
Trye. Placing three stones anent it: aint that clever ? 
B.S. = And how, you blockhead, can you cleanse yourself ? 
Trye. How? slip my hands in through the portholes, here, 
Andhere. B.S. What, bothatonce! Trye. Yes; Pll not cheat. 
Ill have fair play: an arm for every hole. 


1227. icwvias| Cat cost price, that is at 
the ten minae you mention. As to zroveiy 
Cnpiay see Plutus 1124. ) 

1230. rpeis AiBovs] Kai yap mapotmia 
‘¢ rpets elo ixavol rpakroy Gropudéat AiOor,”’ 
—tives d€ mpooriOénct Kal TodTo, ds Pac, 
‘“‘ ay Oot Tpaxeis, av dé Netot, Téerrapes.” — 
Scholiast. Florent Chretien refers to 
Plutus 817. 

1232. did trys Oadapsas| Subaud. dais. 
See Blaydes on Ach, 553. dia rns exBodis 
Ths xetpos (the arm-hole) ris év rH Ga@paki 
THY avTOD xetipa KaOnKey.—Scholiast. Ga- 


Aqua is in strictness the hole through 
which a rower on the lowest tier pro- 
truded his oar, but here it seems to 
signify, generally, any oar-hole. 

1234. iva pn y ade] Clepsisse navis 
ne foramen judicer.—Florent Chretien. 
The trierarchs were bound to supply their 
triremes with the proper complement of 
rowers. Whether they had to defray 
the whole expense out of their own 
pockets, or whether the Government 
contributed its quota, is uncertain : but 
the better opinion seems to be that they 


156 EIPHNH 
OO. éretr’ ei Sexdpvo yee Kabhpevos ; 1235 
TP. éywye vy Al’, @wirpim7’. ote yap av 
tov mpoxrov amodéaba me xiALav Spay par ; 
OO. 161 87, “éveyne tapytpiov. TP. ar, dyade, 
OriBe rév dppov. amdgep, ovK dvijcopat. 
SA. ti 8 dpa Th cddmyyt THOE yxphoopat, 1240 
Wy emrpidpny Spaxpav 00’ ééhjxovtT eye; 
TP. podruBdor eis routi 76 Kotdoy éyyéas, 
éreit dvobev paBoov évOeis drépaxpoyr, 
yevioEeTat Col TOV KATAKTO@Y KoTTaPov. 
SA. ofpoe karayedas. TP. arr erepov mapawéoo, 1245 


were allowed a certain proportion out of 
the public treasury, and had to find the 
residue themselves. See Boeckh’s 
Public Economy iv. 11. And it seems 
that certain trierarchs defrauded the 
State by supplying an insufficient 
number of seamen, and stopping up the 
vacant oar-holes, so that the deficiency 
might be less apparent to the eye. 
Compare the ‘‘ dead pays” of which our 
old dramatists complain: Massinger’s 
Unnatural Combat, Act iv, Scene 2, and 
Gifford’s note. Trygaeus will have an 
arm through every hole, lest he, too, be 
found guilty of similar frauds. 

(1240. Here the Breastplate-seller 
goes out. But probably some lines ear- 
her the actor who had represented the 
Crest-maker re-enters as a Trumpeter. 
And the other actor who represented the 
Breastplate-seller will shortly return as 
a Helmet-seller, apparently accompanied 
by the Spear-burnisher, who in any case 
would have to be represented by a Chore- 
gic actor.) 

1244. ray 


KATQKTO@V 


xotradBev| The 


oh ee 


odAmyé, a tall straight instrument, was 
to be set erect on its broad bell-shaped 
base (called 4 cadwv, 7d wAarv, and here 
TO KotAov, TS OdAmLyyos), Which was kept 
steady by being weighted with lead. <A 
light rod, pa8dos, was to be fastened at 
the top, i.e.at themouth-piece, of the aah- 
my&, extending from it at right angles. 
There would then be the instrument re- 
quired for playing the cottabus, which was 
the art of throwing a few drops of liquid, 
Adrayes, at a mark with correct and dex- 
terous aim. The Scholiast on Lucian’s 
Lexiphanes, 3 (whose account is gene- 
rally accepted as being at all events the 
most intelligible), says that there were 
two kinds of cottabus: (1) the xaraxrés, 
and (2) the cottabus 6 éfuBadorv. And 
referring tothis passage of Aristophanes, 
he explains the xaraxros thus :—A tall 
candelabrum-like shaft was set up, to 
which was attached a small bronze statu- 
ette, called Manes (acommon name for a 
slave, cf. supr. 1146). Above thehead of 
the Manes a little scale, mAdoriyé or 
muvakop, was suspended from arod, pdBdos 
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B.S. Sure, you won’t use a forty pounder so. 
Tre. Why not, you rascal? Marry, I suppose 

My seat of honour’s worth eight hundred shillings. 
B.S. Well, fetch the silver out. 


Trye. Plague take the thing ; 


It galls my stern: off with you: I won’t buy it. 
Trumpeter. See, here’s a trumpet, cost me two pounds ten: 
How in the world am I to use it now ? 


Tryca. 


Pll tell you how. Fill up this mouth with lead, 


Then fix a longish rod, here at the top, 
And there you’ll have a dropping cottabus. 


TRUMPETER. O me! he mocks me, 


Trye@. Here’s another plan: 





korraBiKy, and if the winedrops were 
cleverly flung into this scale, it would fall 
and strike the Maneswith asharp ringing 
sound. The game was of course suscep- 
tible of an infinity of modifications, but it 
wouldseem by comparing the descriptions 
given by Pollux vi, Segm. 109, 110, Athe- 
naeus xv. 4, 5, and the Scholiasts here, 
that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the xaraxrés kérraBos was the dropping or 
falling scale, 7 karaBad\opevn mrdorryé, 
whilst in the cottabus 60 6EvuBadear there 
was no scale, but a number of tiny boats, 
whether with or without lamps, were set 
afloat upon water, and the object of the 
player was to submerge as many as pos- 
sible with one throw. Divers complica- 
tions were introduced into the xaraxrés 
xotraBos for the sake of increasing the 
amount of skill and ingenuity required. 
Sometimes there was a pair of scales, fas- 
tened as in a balance, with a bronze sta- 
tuette under each, and the wine being 
thrown into one scale sent it down upon 
the Manes beneath it, whence it sprang 
up with a rebound sufficient to drop the 


other scale upon the other Manes. Or 
again, water was placed under each scale, 
and the wine flung into one scale sub- 
merged it beneath the water, until 
brought up by a cast into the opposite 
scale. Or again, the scale, detached, 
had to strike the Manes at such an angle 
as to fall into a bason placed below it. 
Sometimes the frame that supported the 
apparatus was a chandelierswinging from 
the ceiling ; sometimes the winedrops 
werenot flung from the cup, but squirted 
from the mouth. Athenaeus (xv. 1-7 
and elsewhere) quotes from the Come- 
dians a vast number of pleasant passages 
illustrative of the game. In one extract 
from the ’Adpodirns yovai of Antiphanes, 
all the details of the game and the proper 
mode of making the throw are very hap- 
pily explained to a wondering novice. 
The special mention of the mAdoryé in 
connexion with the balance, inf. 1248, 
must not be understood as implying that 
a midoreyE was not also to be employed 
for the cottabus. 
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1254. cuppaiavy| This was a strong 
purge or emetic, which in certain parts 
of Egypt the whole population, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, took for three con- 
secutive days every month. Svpyaigover 
Tpeis nuepas emeéns pnvos Exdorov, eperoict 
Onpwpevor THY Uyeiny Kal KUT pacL.—il. 77, 


So in Thesm. 857 Aristophanes speaks 
of ‘‘Egypt’s white plains and black-dosed 
citizens,” pedavocvppaiov ewy, black- 
dosed, with an allusion to black-dressed, 
the syrma being a long trailing robe. 
1258, roravtact AaBds]} 


, fwd , / 
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Pour in the lead as I advised before, 

Then at the top suspend a pair of scales 

With little cords, and there’s a famous balance 

To weigh out figs for labourers on the farm. 
Hewtmet-seLuer. Thou hast destroyed me, dread unpitying Fate! 

These helmets stood me in a good four pounds. 

What am I now to do? who'll buy them now? 


Take them to Egypt: you can sell them there. 


They’re just the things they measure physic in. 


H.S. Received no hurt! 


Pray what’s the use of all these helmets now ? 


They'll sell much better then than now they will. 


TRryG. 

TrumpPetTER.  O, helmet-seller, we are both undone. 
TRyG. Why, 4e’s received no hurt. 

Try. Just clap on each a pair of ears, like these, 
HS. O come away, spear-burnisher. 


Trye. No, no. 


I’m going to buy his spears: I really am. 


SPHAR-BURNISHER. What are you going to give? 


Tre. Saw them in two, 


T’ll buy them all for vine-poles, ten a penny. 


S.B. 
Trya. 


The man insults us: come away, my friend. 
Aye, go your way, for here come out the boys, 


Those whom the guests have brought us; I suppose 
They’re going to practise what they’re going to sing. 
Come and stand here by me, my boy, and then 


Let’s hear you practise what you mean to sing. 


Ta @ta avrov’ Kal éate mapemvypapyn.— 
Scholiast. But it does not seem to have 
been observed that this was alsoa gesture 
ofderision. ‘‘OJane, atergoquemnulla 
ciconia pinsit, Nec manus auriculas imi- 
tata est mobilis altas” (‘* Twinkling fin- 
gers, perked like asses’ ears,” Gifford.)— 


Persius i. 58. 
1261. TouT@ | "ATTUKOS Ele TOUT® OVT- 
3 .Y “A QA , 3 , 
gopat, avTt TOV Tapa TOUTOV @Ynoopat, SAYS 
the Scholiast. So in Acharnians 815 
ayncopat cot. See Mr. Tate’s paper in 
Museum Criticum i. 533, on what he 
calls Dawes’s eleventh canon. 
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TIALS A’, VEvOdS dw’ oipwyy re Kal edywdA médrev avdpov: 
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3 ~ bd 2 “ XN N - 
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TP. 


“Os of peév daivuvto Body Kpéa, Kai Ta ToLavTi. 


1280 


bf 
dptatov mporidevro Kal dtO Howcra wdcacBat. 


ITAIS A’. “Os of pév daivvyro Body Kpéa, kadyxévas immov 


exdvoy idpwovTas, Emel ToAEWov Exdpeo Ger. 


TP. 


tadr ad 00°, as 408 é 
T ade, TADO, OS HoOLov KeKopNnpLévol. 
ITAIS A’. OwpjcoovrT kp’ Greta weravpévor, 


1270. Nouv ai@ érdorépov| This was 
the commencement of the Epigoni, one of 
those epic poems which forming, in con- 
nexion with the Tliad and Odyssey, an 
almost continuous chronicle of the heroic 
age down to the death of the lastsurvivor 
of the heroes who conquered Troy, were 
thencecommonly called the Cyclic poems. 
It is not known who was the author of 
the Epigoni: in the time of Herodotus it 


> > 2 A A > » 
ELEY’ éxdpeo Oey TOU TONE MOU KAT Ho Ouov. 


1285 
TP. dopevot, oipat. 


was commonly attributed to Homer him- 
self, although Herodotussuspected its au- 
thenticity, “Eorw ‘Opnpe rept ‘YrepBopéwv 
eipnpeva ev ’Emvydvoict, ei 0 TH edvTe ye 
“Opnpos tatra Ta émea éroinoe.—iv. 32. 
{The author of the Certamen Homeri 
et Hesiodi says that after that contest 
Homer travelled about, reciting as well 
the seven books of the Thebais which 
commence 


“Apyos dede, Sed, modvdipiov EvOev avaktes, 


as the seven books of the Epigoni which commence 


Nov aid’ émAoTépwy avipav dpywyeda, Movoa. 


act yap twes, he adds, kai ratra ‘Opnpov 
etvat, The wavoa with which Trygaeus 
closes the line is intended to mimic the 
Motoa of the original. See Bentley’s 


Epistle to Mill ii. 322, ed. Dyce.) The 
Scholiast here says that the words vip 
atl’ 6mAorépav avdpayv apxeopeba form the 
commencement of the Hpigoni of Anti- 


First Boy. “ Sing of the younger blood, whose deeds ”— 


Boy If. 


Trya. 


Boy I. 


TRYG. 


Boy I. 


Trya, 


Boy f. 


TRya. 


Boy I. 
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Singing of deeds of blood: and that, you unfortunate ill-starred 
Wretch, in the time of Peace; you’re a shameful and ignorant blockhead. 
“Slowly the hosts approached, till at length with a shock of encounter 
Shield was dashed upon shield, and round-bossed buckler on buckler.”’ 
Buckler? you'd better be still: how dare you be talking of bucklers ? 
‘Rose the rattle of war commingled with groans of the dying.” 
Groans of the dying? by great Dionysus, I'll make you repent it 
Singing of groans of the dying, especially such as are round-bossed. 
What, then, what shall I sing ? you, tell me the songs you delight in. 
“Then on the flesh of beeves they feasted ;*’ something of ¢/az sort. 
«Then a repast they served, and whatever is best for a banquet.” 
“Then on the flesh of beeves they feasted, aweary of fighting ; 
Then from the yoke they loosed the reeking necks of the horses.” 

Good: they were tired of war, and so they feasted : 

Sing on, O sing, how they were tired and feasted. 


“Quickly, refreshed, they called for the casques.”” Trya. Casks? gladly, I warrant. 


machus; but he is no doubt, as Tyrwhitt 
(in Kidd’s Dawes 530 note) and Brunck 
observe, confounding the Cyclic poem 
of the Epigoni with the Thebais writ- 
ten by Antimachus of Colophon in a 
much later age, indeed about the era of 
the Peloponnesian War. The Epigoni 
recorded the second and successful attack 
which the Argive army, under the com- 
mand of Adrastus and the younger war- 
riors, the sons of the original Seven, 
made upon the city of Thebes. The 
epithet émAorépwry merely signifies 
‘‘vyounger,” but Trygaeus objects to 
everything connected with éza. 

1273. oi & dre] This line occurs eleven 
times in the Iliad. cuvy p’ ¢Badov pivods 
is found iv. 447, vii. 61, and dudaddecoat 


M 


is a common epithet of doides, but the 
two phrases are notconjoined in oneline. 
Line 1276 is found in iv. 450 and viii. 64. 
The subsequent lines, though couched in 
Homeric phraseology, are not actually 
found in Homer. 

1280. kai ra roavri] These words 
may be in apposition, either with Boar 
kpéa, *‘ they ate the flesh of beeves and 
the like,” or with the whole preceding 
clause, ‘‘ Sing how they feasted and the 
like.” The latter is the construction 
universally adopted, and I have, though 
with some doubt, followed it in my 
translation. 

1286. dwpnocovr’| The boy uses this 
word in the sense of ‘‘ they donned their 
breastplates,’’ but Trygaeus understands 


Tre. Plague take you, be quiet 
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TP. od pévrot vi AC. 


Kdkiot aiéXdolo, maddpiov, avrais paxacs’ 


Tod Kal wor é; 
TTAIS A’. vids Aapdyou. 
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> Q 5) , ‘ 4 > 90) of 
AaTOV TW piv ELCLEVAL Tl GU yap €U oto OTL 


ov modypar goes: cddpovos yap e marpés. 
ITALS B’, ’Aomid: piv Satov ris dydddeTat, Hv mapa Odpvo 
EvTos &poOpntoy KaAXuTOv ovK EOEdAav. 


nm os 7-9 OW 
TP. ediré pot, © wécbav, eis Tov GavTod TaTép ades; 


IIAI> B. buyjv 8 eecdoca, 


1300 


TP. xatnoyvvas dé roxjas. 


? > FO a 
GAN eiciopev. e& yap oid eyo cadas 


it in the signification which it not unfre- 
quently bears of ‘‘they fortified them- 
selves with draughts of wine.” A similar 
play on the double meaning of the word 
occurs in Ach. 1132-5 to which Bergler 
refers. 

1297. cappovos] Discreet; with that 


discretion which, as Falstaff says, ‘is 
the better part ofvalour.” Florent Chre- 
tien cites the saying with which Demo- 
sthenes excused his flight from the battle- 
field, dujp 6 devyav kai wadw paynoerar 
(Aulus Gellius xvii. 21, 9), the original, 
I suppose, of our familiar rhyme, 


‘¢He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 


And compare Ralph’s argument in Hudi- 
bras 111. 3. 248. On Cleonymus see the 
note at 446 supr. 

1298. ’Aocmié:| This is the famous 
elegy of Archilochus (Fragm. 3, Gaisford), 
the first poet who recorded in verse his 


own flight, ‘‘relicta non bene parmula,” 
from the field of battle: and in conse- 
quence of which the Spartans, it is said, 
forbade himtoenter their territory. The 
lines are as follows :-— 


"Agmid: pev Saiwy Tis dyddAeTat, Hv mapa Oapyy 
évros Gpwpnrov KaAATov ovK eOéAwY, 
autos & éépuyov Oavdrov Tédos’ damis éxetvn 
Eppérw’ efavTis KTNTOMAL OV KAKI. 


Boy I. 
Trya. 


Boy I. 
Tryc. 


TRG. 


Boy II. 


Trya. 
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and the roar of battle ascended.’ 


Perdition seize you, boy, your wars and all! 
You sing of nought but battles: who’s your father ? 


Whose? mine? 
Ugh, out upon it! 


Trye. Yes, yours, by Zeus! 


Truly I marvelled, and thought to myself as I heard your performance, 
This is the son of some hacker, and thwacker, and sacker of cities. 
Get to the spearmen, sing to them: begone. 
Here, here, I want Cleonymus’s son. . 
You, sing before we enter: sure I am 
You won't sing wars: you’ve too discreet a father. 
SrconD Boy. “Ah! some Saean is vaunting the targe, which I in the bushes 
Sadly, a blameless shield, left as I fled from the field.” 
Tell me, you pretty baboon, are you making a mock of your father ? 


“ Nay, but my LiFe I preserved.” 
But you shamed the parents who gave it. 


Well go we in, for sure I am that you, 


Some would read for the third line, w- 
x & é&ecdaoa huyov, GdX’ doris éxeivn. 
See Liebel’s voluminous notes, and 
Colonel Mure’s Literature of Greece, iii. 
3, 7. Cf. Eur. Heracleidae 15, where 
Tolaus says, ‘‘ We fled the country, so 
our home we lost, Our lives we saved.” 


Wux7 8 écody. Alcaeus, who imitated 


Archilochus in his flight, imitated him 
also in the unblushing frankness with 
which he proclaimed his shame.—Hdt. 
v. 95. But the fragment, as given (No. 
32) in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci, is 
almost entirely the composition of Bergk, 
and contains little which can with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to Alcaeus :— 


, Pld XN > a“ € , 3 ww 
Kapu€, ayyelAov pev EMOLS ETAPOLOLY EV OLKY, 


ows ’AXKaios”Apn. 


, “A 
évtea 8’ ove avévercov, & Sy KTEpas és TAavewn@ 


ipdv avexpépacay 
ATTikot. 
Horace madeasimilarconfession,referred 
toabove. With the reproach xcarjoxuvas 
de Toxjas, applied to Cleonymus, compare 
Aelian, H. A. iv. 1, ’Apsorddnpos 6 tpécas, 
“ , e cr 4 > , ‘ ¢ 
kat KNeovupos 6 pivas thy domida Kai 6 
devAds ILeicaydpos ovre ras watpidas nOovrto, 


a» N by ss \ , 
ovTe Tas yapeTas, oUTE Ta Tratdia. 
M 


1500. wécfwv]| On the use of this 
word to signify a boy, see Scaliger’s note 
on the Asinaria of Plautus iii. 3. 104. 
IIdaOwv" kxvpiws Aéyerat mraddpiov' otTas 
yap vmroxopifopevor éheyor dz Tov aidoiou 
toobiov yap tovTo KkaXovow.—-Photius. 


2 


Boy I. Why, Lamachus, 
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lo > ~ $ 4 
ért Tab’ bo Hoas dprt mepi THs domidos 


3 ~ ? 
ov pt) mwiAdOn wor’, av éxeivou Tov TaTpoS. 


an 3 ~ ~ 
bpov 76 Aowrdyv Epyov 46n vradba THY pevovTov 


1305 


“A “~ ~ ? 
pray Tadra mévra Kal omodeiy, Kal py Kevas TrapeAKeELy. 
3 ~ > 
GAN avdpikds €uBddrdeT ovv 


\ ? 3 3 ~ ~ iA a+ QN \ s VA 
Kal ooXET apdoiv Taly yvd0ov obdev yap, ® TovnpoL, 


“~ > 3 “~ 
Aevkay dddvTav Epyoy oT, Hy ph TL Kal pacdvTal. 


1310 


XO. typiv pedrjoe tadrd y* ed motets O€ Kal od hpdgov. 
? > ~ ~ “~ , 
TP. add, © Tpd TOO weiv@vTes, EuBdAXAETOE TAY Aayoor: 


os odKt TATA Hmepav 


TAakodolv toTly évTvyXeEly TAAVOpEVOLS EPH pols. 


mpos Tadra Bptxer, 7) TAX Duly Gynt peTapedrnoely. 


1315 


XO. eddhnpety xph kai tiv vipdny é£@ tiva depo Kopicey, 
dadds re hépery, kal wdvTa Aeoy ovyyaipev KamLXopEveLy. 


1305. tpav +6 Aoudv] I fear that 
these lines will not go far towards re- 
deeming the character of the iambic te- 
trameter catalectic, of which Mr. Frere, 
in his translation of the Knights, says 
that it is so essentially base and grovel- 
ling, that he could find no respectable 
English song to adduce as an example of 
the metre, until Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis suggested the sufficiently vulgar 
but otherwise inoffensive ditty of ‘‘ Miss 
Baily” (‘*A Captain bold of Halifax, who 
lived in country quarters’) which does 
in truth give a very tolerable notion of 
the-rhythm of the Greek. 

1306. kevas mapéAxew| We are em- 
barrassed here by the very multitude 
of the substantives which may be ap- 
propriately supplied for kevds, and 
between whose claims it is really im- 


possible to decide. Kamas is suggested 


by the Scholiast (as if the meaning 
were, ‘* Dip your oars wellin”’): yvddovs 
or otaydvas by Florent Chretien and 
Bergler (the latter comparing xapydus 
éxew pnoémote tas oraydvas, Alexis apud 
Athen. xiv, chap. 49): and xvArKas also 
by Bergler, who cites Antiphanes apud 
Athen. x. 65 py pecrds del edxoper. 
And see 1131 supra. KvaArkas is adopted 
by Bothe also, whose observation, 
‘ rapd in wapeAkcey Vitium actionis signi- 
ficat,” is, I think, correct, whatever be 
the word supplied. But no exhorta- 
tion to drinking seems intended here ; 
and perhapsa newclaimant for the vacant 
place may be suggested in the person of 
vats, in which case the metaphor would 
be drawn from ships hauled up and laid 
aside as not intended for immediate use : 
the converse of such expressions as that 
of Thucydides ii. 90 raév ved revds etdkov 


CHOoR. 
TRYG. 
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Being your father’s son, will nevermore 


Forget the song you sang about the shield. 


Now then ’tis right, my jolly rogues, that you should, here remaining, 


Munch, crunch, and bite with all your might, no empty vessels draining ; 


With manly zeal attack the meal, 


And saw and gnaw with either jaw, there’s no advantage really 


In having white and polished teeth unless you use them freely. 

O aye, we know: we won’t be slow; but thanks for thus reminding. 

Set to, set to: you starving crew: you won't be always finding 
Such dishes rare of cake and hare 


An easy prey in open day thus wandering unprotected. 
Set to, set to: or soon you'll rue a splendid chance neglected. 


Cuor. O let not a word of ill-omen be heard, but some of you run for the buide ; 


Some, torches to bring while the multitudes sing and dance and rejoice by her side. 


xevas, and Id, 98 ras rpunpets apetAxvoap 
Kevas, . 

1809. cpoxer”|( ea diere, rpiBere.—Scho- 
liast. dyti rod pacacbe.—Suidas. That is 
doubtless what it comes to here, but its 
real signification seems to be ‘‘ Work 
away with energy;” omovdy evepyeiv, Pho- 
tius; évepyeiv pera orovdns, Hesychius. 
According to the Et. Magn., s.v. cpadc§, 
the Ionians said opoéat for mardga.) 

1312. éuBadrcode] C“scil. és rHv ya- 
orépa; Lys. 562 of a soldier cramming 
porridge into his helmet.” —Graves. ) 

1317. kdmtyopeverv] There is not much 
to choose between kamtxedeverv, the read- 
ing of the Ravenna MS., and xamxo- 
pevewv, the reading of the Venetian. The 
latter seems rather more appropriate to 
the occasion (although that circumstance 
may, no doubt, be urged as affording a 
greater probability of its interpolation), 


since it is rare to find either the choruses, 
or the torches, or the wedding-songs 
omitted in a description of a marriage 
procession. See, for example, the plea- 
sant picture which in Lucian’s Sea Dia- 
logue, No. 15, the West Wind draws for 
the Wind of the South, of Huropa’s 
passage to her nuptial bed across the 
Mediterranean waters: ‘‘The sea was 
hushed, and the winds were still, as they 
gazed upon the scene, and little Loves 
skimmed lightly over the waves, holding 
up the lighted torches, nupévas ras dadas 
épovres, and chanting the hymenaeal 
song. The Nereids rose, half-naked from 
the deep, riding upon their dolphins, and 
clapping glad welcome with their hands : 
whilst all the Triton race, and whatever 
else the Ocean holds of mild and gra- 
cious aspect, danced in happy chorus 
round about the bride, wepiexdpeve ryv 
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kal Ta okedn TadALW Eis TOY aypdy vuVl xp TavTa Kopicey, 
épxnoapévovs kal omeicavtas Kal TrépBorov é£eddoarras, 
Kamrevéapévous Toto. Ocoto 1320 
diddvat WAOdTOY Tots “EAANowy, 
KplOds Te mroveiy pas Todds 
aTévTas Opoiws oivéy TE moAvy, 
oOKa TE TPWYELY, 
TAS TE YUVALKES TiKTELY HULY, 1325 _ 
Kai Taya0d adv b0° dmwdéoapev 
ovrréEacbat mad €€ apxis, 
AjEal 7 aidava cidnpov. 


TP. deiip’, @ ytval, eis aypov, [ o7p. 
xomas wer euod Kad} 1330 


KAAS KATAKELC EL. 

> 4 
‘Cujyv, “Tpévar o. 
€ Q € 2? s * 
Try, “Theva a. 


maida.” (So again Musaeus (line 274) says of the stolen loves of Hero and Leander : 
Hv yapos, GAN’ axdpevros* Env A€xos, GAA’ GreEp Uyyov' 
ov Sddwy joTpanre céAas Oarapnrddoy edyHv* 
ov5é moAvaKapO pw Tis ereoniprnoe xopein. ) 
See, too, Iliad xviii. 490-5; Hesiod, And the old men rise from their bench, 
Scutum 274-7. I may add from Mr. M. When the youths bring home the bride. 
1d’s Merope a chorus which illus- ; : 
ae oP ; : 1320-8] While these lines are being 
trates the subject, andis otherwiseappro- aa . 
; : ; sung one division of the Chorus carry in 
priate to the closing scenes of this Play : 
Harvesthome, whom we last saw going 


Peace, who tarriest too long; to her bridal bath supra 842. 

Peace, with Delight in thy train; 1328, aidwva cidnpor] {the glowingiron. 
Come, come back to our prayer ; He is borrowing the phraseology of the 
Then shall the revel again epic poets ; Homer, Il. iv. 485, vii. 473, 
Visit our streets, and the sound xx. 372; Od. i. 184; Hymn to Hermes 
Of the harp be heard with the pipe, 18 0 HH 7 sio q. Ww ea D743. Th 
When the flashing torches appear z ae ee : : = Boal 
In the marriage-train coming on, pression is found also in the Ajax of 
With dancing maidens and boys: Sophocles in a passage redolent with 


While the matrons come to the doors, epic flavour. ) 
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We'll carry the husbandry implements back our own little homesteads about, 
When we’ve had our ovation, and poured our libation, and hunted Hyperbolus out. 


But first we’ll pray to the Gods that they 
May with rich success the Hellenes bless, 

And that every field may its harvest yield, 
And our garners shine with the corn and wine, 


While our figs in plenty and peace we eat, 


And our wives are blest with an increase sweet ; 
And we gather back in abundant store 

The many blessings we lost before ; 

And the fiery steel—be it known no more. 


TRYG, 


Come then, come, my bride, 


Midst the free green fields with me 
Sweetly, sweet, abide. 

Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 

Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 





1329. Sedp’ d yivat] (The remainder of 
the Play consists entirely of glyconic 
lines with a monosyllabic base; some 
of them being full (acatalectic) glyconics 
“| —Uuv— | v— | and others shortened 
(catalectic) glyconics,¥ | —-Yvyu—|u. It 
will be observed that the refrain ‘Ypny, 
‘Ypuévar @ is catalectic. In order to make 
it a full glyconic, Bentley changed the 
& into id (referring to Catullus Ixi who 
in his glyconic Ode ‘‘in nuptias Juliae 
et Manlii” gives it as 

Io Hymen, Hymenae’ Io. 

Io Hymen, Hymenaee), 
and Dawes into ‘Yynv. But this is ne- 
cessary only in the last antistrophe. It 
appears to me that the lines are divided 
into five strophes and antistrophes of un- 


equal length: the last three lines of the 
Play, the farewell of Trygaeus, standing 
by themselves. One line, the third in the 
first antistrophe, is lost. The glyconics 
commence with the welcome of Trygaeus 
to his bride on her reappearance. ) 

1330. xan xards] The collocation, 
Kakos Kak@s, 18 More common in Aristo- 
phanes ; but xady cadds is found in Ach. 
253 and Eccl. 730, and the Latin equiva- 
lents “bella belle,” ‘‘pulchra pulchre,” 
occur in Plautus, Asinaria 1. 3. 86; 
Curculio iv. 2. 35; Miles Gloriosus iv. 
2.63; and Rudens ii.4.12. <The con- 
junction of an adjective with its corre- 
sponding adverb is as old as Homer, 
peyas peyadtooti, Iliad xvi. 776, xviii. 
26; Odyssey xxiv. 40.) 
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XO. @® TpicpaKap, os OiKai- [ avr 
ws TayAaba viv Exes. 
‘Tunvy, Theva’ o, 1335 
‘Yury, ‘Thévae o. 
HMIXOP., ri Opdoopey aurny ; [orp 
tt Opdoopev abrny ; 
HMIXOP. rpvyjoopey atriy, [ avr 
TPVYHTOMEY AUTHV. 
HMIXOP. aan dpdpeva pépo- [orp 
pev of mpoTeTaypéevor 
Tov vupdiov, avdpes. 
‘Tuiv, ‘Tpévar’ o. 
‘Yuh, Thévar o. 
HMIXOP. olkioere yoty Kkadas [ avr 
ov mpdypar exovres, ad- 1345 
Aa ouKOAoyobrTes. 
‘Tujy, ‘Cuévar a, 
‘Cut, ‘Chévae o. 
HMIXOP. rod pev péya kai raxd, [orp 
HMIXOP. ris & 480 76 cdxoyv. [avr 
TP: djoes y, trav écbins [orp. 
oivév Te wins TroANdy. 
XO. ‘Yury, “Tpévar ta, [ avr. 
‘Tunv, ‘Tuévar id. 
1339. tpvyncopev] An allusion, as Dawes for mpooreraypéevor. While these 


Florent Chretien and Bergler observe, to 
the names of Trygaeus and Opora: the 
marriage of the Vintner with the Vintage. 

1341. mporeraypevor] So Bentley and 


lines are being sung a second division of 
the Chorus raise Trygaeus in their arms. 
There was, in fact, a stage direction, oi 
xopevrat avadaBdvres, which crept into the 
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Happy, happy, happy you, 


And you well deserve it too. 
Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 


Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 


SEMICHOR. 


What shall with the bride be done, 


What be done with Harvesthome ? 


SEMICHOR. 


She shall yield him, one by one, 


All the joys of Harvest-home. 


SEMICHOR. 


Ye to whom the task belongs 


Raise the happy bridegroom, raise 


Bear him on with goodly songs, 


Bear him on with nuptial lays. 


Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 


Hymen, Hymenaeus O ! 


SEMICHOR. 


Go and dwell in peace: 


Not a care your lives impair, 


Watch your figs increase. 


Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 


Hymen, Hymenaeus O ! 


SEMICHOR. 
SEMICHOR. 


TRYG. 


He is stout and big. 
She a sweeter fig. 


So you all will think 


When you feast and drink. 


CHOR. 


Hymen, Hymenaeus O! 


Hymen, Hymenacus O! 


text, and maintained its place there, until 
the intrusion was discovered, and the in- 
truder summarily ejected, by Bentley. 
The rest of the Play is sung as the double 
procession is filing off the stage. 


1349. cdxov] (So ov«as in Alciphron, 
Fragm. 6, § 2, where see Seiler’s note. 
And as to the preceding line see Ach. 
787, Lys. 28, and Eccl. 1048. > 
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TP. @ xalipere xaiper, dv- 


dpes, Kav EvvernoGE pot, 


1355 


wAaKkouvtas ede Oe. 


1356.] My. Frere, in a note to his 
translation of the Birds, describes the 
close of this Play as a rustic Epithala- 
mium. He should have said dopa yapy- 
Auoy or appdretoy, for the Epithalamium, 
as the name implies, was a sort of sere- 
nade sung emt ro Oaddpow ths yapouperys. 
See the notes to Ilgen’s Disquisitio de 
Scoliorum Poesi, pp. xl, xli. Very beau- 
tiful Epithalamia are given us by Theo- 
critus, Catullus, and our own Spenser. 
The English reader may find a character- 


istic version of the first among the works 
of Dryden, and the second has been ele- 
gantly rendered by (Sir Theodore) 
Martin. I may perhaps be allowed to 
close these notes with a translation of 
one of Catullus’s smaller poems (Carm. 
xxvi) turning upon a legal witticism 
(for opposita means both exposed to and 
pledged for) which in (Sir Theodore’s) 
version is hardly brought out with 
sufficient distinctness to satisfy a legal 
reader. 
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Tryc. Away, away, good day, good day ; 
Follow me, sirs, if ye will, 
And of bridecakes eat your fill. 


Furi, villula vestra non ad Austri 
Flatus opposita est, nec ad Favoni, 

Nec saevi Boreae, aut Apeliotae, 

Verum ad millia quindecim et ducentos. 
O ventum horribilem atque pestilentem. 


Furius, your little country-seat 
Is never called upon to meet 
The angry winds which issue forth 


From East or West, from South or North. 


"Tis only called upon to meet 
One hundred thousand pounds complete. 


O wind of all the winds that blow 
To house and lands the deadliest foe! 


<The Venetian MS. has against this 
final speech of Trygaeus, either as a wap- 
emtypagy or as a gloss, the words apés 
rovs Gearas; and no doubt Trygaeus here, 
like Praxagora’s maid and Blepyrus in 
the Ecclesiazusae, is giving a general 
invitation to the spectators to join in the 
approaching festivities. ) 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


Tue Peace is found, in a more or less perfect condition, in eight MSS. 

They are :— 

R. The Ravenna MS. 

V. The first Venetian (No. 474, St. Mark’s Library, Venice). 

I. The Vaticano-Palatine (Pal. No. 67, Vatican Library). 

F. The first Florentine (No. 31, 15, Laurentian Library). 

P!, The second Parisian (No. 2715, National Library, Paris). 

P*. The third Parisian (No. 2717, National Library, Paris). 





V*?, The third Venetian (No. 475, St. Mark’s Library). 
D. Havniensis (No. 190, Royal Library, Copenhagen). 


A careful collation of the first six MSS. has recently been published 
in Zacher’s edition. It was commenced by Velsen who collated R. V. F. 
and the first 131 lines of I. The collation of this MS. was completed by 
A. Wilmanns, “cujus collatio,’ says Bachmann, “non semper satis 
accurata videtur.’ On Velsen’s death the work was continued by 
Zacher who collated P!. and P?., but he too died before the edition was 
ready for publication; and it was finally revised, and published with 
a careful preface, by Bachmann. VV”. is said in Bachmann’s Preface to 
be a mere copy of V., and D. to correspond with I, P*. The publication 
of Velsen’s collations, and still more the photogravures of R. and V., 
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have shown how inconceivably imaccurate were all previous collations, 
and I have thought it better to confine myself to the readings given 
in Zacher’s edition, though invariably verifying from the photogravures 
the readings of those two all-important MSS. 

R. and V. are the only MSS. which give the Play in its entirety. 
All the other four omit from 947 to 1012; and none of them have lines 
1355, 1356. F. and P!. indeed end the Play at line 1800. And in addition 


to these gaps I. omits the first 377 lines; from 490 to 548; from 837 
to 893; and from 1126 to 1190. 


The first printed edition of Aristophanes was that published at Venice 
by Aldo Pio Manuzio, a.p. 1498, the immediate editor being Marco 
Musuro, a native of Crete, and afterwards Abp. of Monovasia. It was at 
first intended to comprise seven Plays only, the Plutus, the Clouds, the 
Frogs, the Knights, the Acharnians, the Wasps, and the Birds. At the 
end of the Birds is the following finis : 


3 / n aS ‘ n 
Aptctopavous Kwpodioy enTta Kat Tov eis adtas cyoAlwy apyalois ouvTe- 
a, a N\ 4 
OévTmv ypapparikots’ a Sn, omopadnv ev dvtypddos Kelueva Siaddpo.s Kal 
/ / 4 \ ¢ es f + 9 / , ‘ 
TEepupyevas, TuvetheKTal TE KAL wS oloy TE HY EupedcoTata Ciapl@Tat Tapa 


Mdpxov Movootpov tot Kpnros 


TEAOS. 


But before publication the editor had obtained and added to the work 
two more Comedies, the Peace and the Ecclesiazusae; so that the Editio 
Princeps, as published, contained all the Comedies we now possess except 
the Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazusae, 

Of course we cannot tell with certainty what were the dvriypada 
dtaopa from which Musuro collected the nine Plays and their Scholia, 
but it is generally agreed that he had before him amongst other 
documents I. or a very similar MS.; and there is no doubt that for the 
two additional Comedies he had also P!. or a duplicate of P4., since almost 
all the numerous liberties with the text in which the writer of that MS. 
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indulges are reproduced in the pages of the Aldine edition. Probably 
some of the MSS. employed by the early editors have ceased to exist: 
they would be used as copy for the press and so become soiled and torn ; 
and might well be cast away as worthless whén their contents had been 
committed to print. 

The Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazusae remained unpublished for 
seventeen years longer. But in the year 1515 two small volumes were 
issued at Florence by the Giunta family ; the earlier containing the nine 
Comedies published by Manuzio, the later the two theretofore unpublished 
Comedies. The two volumes are, I believe, always found bound together, 
and go by the name of “Junta.” Ten years later the same family 
published a third edition of Aristophanes under the editorship of Antonio 
Fracini. Fracini is supposed to have had access to the Ravenna or some 
very similar MS., since the important improvements which he introduced 
into the text correspond very closely with the readings of R. In the 
present Play, amongst other things, he was the first to print the 65 lines 
from 947 to 1012 which are omitted in Aldus and Junta, as in every 
known MS. except R. and V. In all these the line eis dyad pera Bi Bacer 
is immediately followed by cira povmdeiv éx Mydetas. He did not, however, 
include in his edition either the Lysistrata or the Thesmophoriazusae, 
nor did his successor Gormont in his Paris edition of 1528 (the first 
edition published out of Italy); and the eleven Plays were not published 
in one volume until Cratander so published them at Basle in the year 
1582. Thenceforward the eleven Plays have always been printed 
together. 

The text as settled by the earliest editions remained substantially 
unaltered for some two centuries. A few slight corrections were made 
by Zanetti, and others, more numerous and more important, by 
Grynaeus, but as a rule editors were content to hand on the text as they 
received it from their predecessors. The edition which Aemilius Portus, 
another Cretan scholar, published at Geneva in 1607 has perhaps been 
unduly depreciated. If the editor added little of his own, he generally 
contrived to select the best of the various readings adopted by earlier 
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scholars. And he was the first to publish, together with the Greek, 
a Latin translation and notes. It is true that neither the translation nor 
the notes were his own; the former was a combination of the verse 
translations of Florent Chretien and Frischlin, and for the remaining 
Plays the prose translation of Andreas Divus; the latter consisted of the 
Greek notes of Bisetus on all the eleven Comedies, and of Bourdin on the 
Thesmophoriazusae, and the Latin notes of Girard on the Plutus, and 
of Florent Chretien on the Wasps, the Peace, and the Lysistrata. He 
also published the Greek scholia on the nine Aldine Plays as Aldus, 
Fracini, and Gelenius had already done. And, on the whole, his edition 
made the Comedies far more intelligible to the ordinary reader than they 
had ever been before. It was however altogether superseded by Kuster’s 
edition published in 1710, a work on much the same plan, but carried 
out with far greater erudition on the part of the editor, and with much 
more important subsidiary appliances than existed in the time of Portus. 
Kuster was the first editor to avail himself systematically of the help 
afforded by the MSS. He tells us that he had consulted five which he calls 
Vaticano-Urbinas, Vaticano-Palatine, Bodleian, Arundel, and Vossianus, 
and which have been identified with the MSS. called in this series 
U. (No. 141), I. (No. 67), the MS. x. 1 in the Library of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, L?. (the fourth London, Arundel 530), and Bentley’s 
copy, now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, of I. (No 52. 
in the University Library, Leyden). See Professor John Williams 
White’s articles on “the MSS. of Aristophanes.” Apparently he relied 
mostly, and very wisely, on the two Vatican MSS. which enabled him 
to effect several important improvements. But his text is very unequal. 
Many of the most glaring errors, both in language and in metre, are 
entirely overlooked. Except that for the three versions by Andreas 
Divus he substituted versions of the Birds by Hemsterhuys, of the 
Ecclesiazusae by Le Fevre, and of the Thesmophoriazusae by himself, he 
retained everything that was in Portus’s edition. But he added a series 
of valuable annotations by various scholars; by himself on all the 
Comedies except the Wasps and the Peace; by Paulmier on the 
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Lysistrata ; by Casaubon on the Knights; by Spanheim on the Clouds, 
Frogs, and Plutus; by Le Fevre on the Ecclesiazusae; and by Bentley 
on the Clouds and the Plutus. Moreover the copy of the Leyden MS. 
which Bentley sent him contained the Scholia on the Lysistrata which 
were for the first time published in this edition. “No Scholia on the 
Thesmophoriazusae were published until more than a century later, 
viz. in Bekker’s edition of 1829. 

Kuster was followed half a century later by Bergler, whose brief notes 
enter fully into the spirit of Aristophanes, and teem with apt illustrations 
and terse and happy comments. He made too some brilliant conjectural 
amendments, but did not turn his attention to a systematic improvement 
of the text. And unfortunately he died before the work was published, 
and its publication was undertaken by Peter Burmann the younger, 
a dull man incapable of appreciating either Aristophanes or Berger. 
Consequently the text which he prepared for Bergler’s edition is as 
infelicitous as Bergler’s own annotations are brilliant. 

Brunck’s edition was originally published at Strasburg in the year 
1788, and the assistance afforded him by the Parisian MSS., and his own 
sound practical judgement, enabled him to effect a very material improve- 
ment in the text of Aristophanes. He seems to have been the first 
editor who went carefully through each Comedy, weighing every line, and 
endeavouring to detect, and, so far as he could, to remedy, every 
inaccuracy either of metre or of language. Hardly any error escaped 
his notice, but not having access to the best MSS. he frequently failed 
to administer the right remedy for the disease. Indeed on more than 
one occasion, in reliance on the unsafe MS. which is called P1., he 
unquestionably “left the right path for the wrong.” But his-edition 
was a remarkable advance on all preceding ones; it was universally 
recognized as giving the standard text of Aristophanes; and would 
doubtless have held its own till now, but for the flood of light unex- 
pectedly thrown upon the text by the discovery (or sates of 
the great Ravenna and Venetian MSS. 

The Ravenna MS. was brought to the notice of Western scholars by 
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Invernizzi in the year 1794. The edition which he commenced was 
continued by Beck and completed by Dimdorf. But Invernizzi’s tran- 
scription of the MS. was of a deplorably imperfect and faulty character. 
And the whole MS. together with the Venetian (which for the Peace is 
hardly less valuable than the Ravenna) was again collated by Immanuel 
Bekker, whose excellent Variorum edition, published in London in the 
year 1829, professed to show, either in the text or in the footnotes, 
every variation of these two important MSS. The results were embodied 
in Dindorf’s Oxford edition of 1835. But Bekker’s own collation, though 
vastly superior to Invernizzi’s, was itself very far from accurate; and 
the only thoroughly trustworthy collations that have ever been published 
are those by Adolphus von Velsen of the Knights, the Peace, the 
Thesmophoriazusae, the Frogs, the LEcclesiazusae, and the Plutus. 
However the importance of collations has been considerably diminished 
by the publication of photogravures of both these MSS.; that of the 
Venetian in London and Boston, 1902, and that of the Ravenna in Leyden, 
1904. 

I did not, in my former Appendix to the Peace, attempt to criticize 
any editions published in my own lifetime, nor do I propose to do so 
now, beyond observing that with Cobet and Meineke an era of 
systematic corruption of the text was, most unhappily, maugurated. 
Empty irrational rules are formulated by anybody who has the audacity 
to formulate them, and when the MSS. show them to be unfounded, it is 
the MSS., and not the rules, which have to be altered. And /e 1s acclaimed 
the aptest scholar who can make the most numerous alterations, If 
Aristophanes wrote one thing an editor will remark “ Malm some other 
thing,’ and merely on the ground of the editor’s preference that other 
thing at once takes its place in the text. Another editor considers his 
suggestion “multo elegantius” than what Aristophanes wrote, and again 
this much more elegant suggestion is substituted for the genuine reading. 
That is the right way to correct a schoolboy’s exercise, but it is most 
emphatically the wrong way to deal with the writings of an ancient 


poet, towards whom our attitude should be that of learners, and not that 
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of a dictatorial schoolmaster. One can imagine the indescribable mess into 
which the Plays of Shakespeare would be thrown were they to be treated 
in a similar manner even now, and much more 2000 years hence when 
tastes and ideas may have undergone a complete transformation. 

I observed in my former Appendix that no complete edition of 
Aristophanes, and indeed no complete edition of the Peace, had ever 
been published by an English scholar; but although that was true in 
1866, itisnot truenow. Itis, however, still true that (as I proceeded to 
say) no country has contributed more than our own to the improvement 
of the Aristophanic text. The marvellous sagacity of Bentley had 
already anticipated a great number of the corrections which were sub- 
sequently supplied from the MSS.; and “it is not too much to say,” 
as Bp. Monk (Life of Bentley, i. 195) most truly observes, “that had 
he given his mind to such a work, no person ever lived who was so well 
qualified for an editor of the great Comedian of Athens.” His letters 
on the subject to Kuster, published more fully in the Museum Criticum 
than in Kuster’s own edition, are specimens of literary criticism only less 
delightful and instructive than his own immortal Dissertation on 
Phalaris; and his marginal jottings on Aristophanes, printed m the same 
Museum and in the Classical Journal, are altogether worthy of his 
unrivalled reputation. The Aristophanic criticisms of Dawes are famous 
all over the world; and truly, to pass from his Miscellanea Critica to 
such works as the Vindiciae Aristophaneae of Meineke and Herwerden, 
is like passing from the Garden of Eden to a barren and dry land where 
no water is. Nor are the conjectures of Thomas Tyrwhitt, though briefer 
and Jess concerned with general principles, unworthy to stand by the side 
of the conjectures of Dawes. Porson, to use the language of Bps. Monk 
and Blomfield in their Preface to his Adversaria, “in Aristophanem 
expoliendum semper incumbebat, et in hoc omnes nervos intendebat ; 
quin etiam credibile est, si vita suppeditasset, Comicorum principem 
demum exiturum fuisse, a principe Criticorum innumeris fere locis 
restitutum, Atticoque suo nitore postliminio donatum.” His numerous, 
though brief, criticisms were, after his death, edited by P. P. Dobree, 
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whose own acute lucubrations were similarly given to the world by the 
late Professor Scholefield. And finally no Aristophanic scholar 1s more 
constantly cited or more highly appreciated by foreign critics than Peter 
Elmsley, whose notes on the Acharnians are full of careful and patient 
observation upon the text, not only of that Play, but also of Aristophanes 
generally, 


The editions of the Peace in my own possession from which the 
following synopsis is compiled are as follows :— 

(1) Aldus. Venice, 1498. 

(2) Junta. Florence, 1515. 

(3) Fracini. Florence, 1525 (sometimes called the second Junta). 

(4) Gormont. Paris, 1528. 

(5) Cratander. Basle, 1532. 

(6) Zanetti. Venice, 1538. 

(7) Junta II. Florence, 1540 (sometimes called the third Junta). 

(8) Farreus. Venice, 1542 (hardly more than a reprint of Zanetti). 

(9) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 

(10) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 

(11) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 

(12) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 

(18) Scaliger. Leyden, 1624 (called Scaliger’s because containing 
a few notes of his). 

(14) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670 (hardly more than a reprint of 
Scaliger’s with the addition of Le Fevre’s Ecclesiazusae). 

(15) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 

(16) Bergler. Leyden, 1760 (posthumous. The text is Burmann’s). 

(17) Brunck. London, 1823 (originally published at Strasburg, 
1783). 

(18) Invernizzi. Leipsic, 1794-1828. 

(19) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1828. 

(20) Bekker. London, 1829. 


(21) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 
N 2 
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(22) Weise. Leipsic, 1842. 

(23) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 

(24) Holden’s first edition. London, 1848. 

(25) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857 (reprinted 1888). 

(26) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(27) Richter’s Peace. Berlin, 1860. 

(28) My own first edition was published in the year 1866. 
(29) Holden’s second edition. Cambridge, 1868. 

(80) Green’s Peace. London, 1873. 

(81) Paley’s Peace. Cambridge, 1873. 

(32) Blaydes. Halle, 18883. 

(83) Herwerden’s Peace. Leyden, 1897. 

(34) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 

(85) Merry’s Peace. Oxford, 1900. 

(36) Mazon’s Peace. Paris, 1904. 

(37) Sharpley’s Peace. Edinburgh and London, 1905. 
(38) Van Leeuwen. Leyden, 1906. 

(39) Zacher. Leipsic, 1909. 

(40) Graves’s Peace. Cambridge, 1911. 


The Destructive Criticism of these latter days has dealt gently with 
the old Attic Comedy. No one has yet discovered, so far at least as 
I am aware, that a Play of Aristophanes is a thing of shreds and patches 
put together by the order of Peisistratus; or that it was composed by 
“ Lord Bacon,” or in the days of the Maccabees. Doubtless these things 
will come in good time; else how will the Professorial mind amuse itself 
in all the centuries to be. 


I think that my original Appendix to this Play was the first attempt 
to bring together the various readings of the MSS. and editions. In itI 
proposed “ to give the whole of the variations of the Ravenna and Venetian 
MSS. according to Bekker’s recension ; the whole of the variations of the 
Parisian MSS. so far as they are recorded by Brunck; and a tolerably 
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complete collection of the various readings found in all the most 
noteworthy editions which have been published since the collation of the 
Ravenna and Venetian MSS.,” besides giving a general account of the 
readings of the earlier editions. But since then many similar collections 
have been made, fuller and better than mine, and it did not seem 
desirable in the present Appendix to repeat all the minute variations 
of the MSS. and editions. Indeed the most important MS. readings, 
those of the Ravenna and the Venetian MSS., are now brought within 


the reach of every scholar by the publication of the two photogravures 


as mentioned above. 


The present Appendix therefore contains only such 


variations as appeared to be of some little importance or interest. 


1. &s rdytora kavOdp» MSS. vulgo. os 
zdxos T6 kavOdpo Kiehl, Richter, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, Zacher, and 
Graves. Nothing but necessity would 
justify an alteration which destroys the 
rhythm of the line, and there is no 
necessity here. The Greek dramatists 
were not so strict about the use of the 
article as modern critics are. And here 
too there is the special circumstance 
that the word xavédpo is introduced 
mapa mpoodoxiay, without any preliminary 
intimation having been given to the 
audience of the existence of a beetle. 

2, 3. Dobree gives these two lines to 
the second servant, and this is followed 
by Weise, Meineke, and several other ed1- 
tors. Yetwhile the traditional reading, 
given in my text, is perfectly plain and 
simple, Dobree’s rearrangement bristles 
with difficulties, and requires numerous 
alterations of the text. It rests on 
a misunderstanding of the word rpépee 
in the scholium, which has no reference 
to the manual act of feeding an animal, 
but means keeps, is in charge of; Clouds 


109, 1407, Wasps 835, 928, Plutus 178, 
&c. For air@ in verse 2 Bentley sug- 
gested adrjy, Lenting aird, Richter airs, 
and Herwerden atvés. But aired is 
obviously right, and it was hardly neces- 
sary for Dobree to refer to infra 1121 
and Frogs 1121. And for ddyo in v. 3 
Brunck reads ddyos. ‘Qua emenda- 
tiones non opus,’’ says Richter, “ quum 
infra quoque legamus karépayev et pyoiv.” 
But of course what Brunck meant was, 
not that the term ddyo. was in itself 
inapplicable, but that the imprecation 
lost all its forceif referred to the beetle 
whose favourite food the pa¢a in question 
was. However his alteration is quite 
inadmissible. 

5. viv 0) “pepes. Bergler (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. viv 5’ 7pepes MSS. 
(except P'.), editions before Brunck. | viv 
y idepes P*, Dobree, and those who 
adopt his arrangement, give the whole 
of this verse and the first two words of 
the next to the second servant: thence 
to the end of v.8 to the first. Meineke 
(Vind, Aristoph.) truly says, “Servus 
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(secundus) non potuit quaerere mov yap 
ny vov On edepes; siquidem ro dépeuw 
pinsentis servi est”; but instead of 
discarding the faulty and perverse ar- 
rangement which alone creates the 
difficulty, he would alter ¢depes into 
épepov. And this is actually done by 
Blaydes. 

7. meptxvAiocas Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Richter. And this, which 
seems to have been the reading of the 
Scholiast, is confirmed by the passages of 
Aristotle and Aelian referred to in the 
Commentary. meptxuxdicas MSS. (except 
P!.), editions before Brunck, except as 
after mentioned. mepixvxrdicoas PP}. 
meptxukAnoas Portus, Kuster, Bergler, 
and Richter. 

16. rpiB & érépas Dindorf, Holden, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Mazon. pif’ 
érépas R. V. The ért dropped out before 
érépas here, as before érvos in Lys. 1060. 
rpis érépas ye P'. editions before Dindorf; 
and Bothe, Weise,and Mazon afterwards. 
rpip’ érépas re I. P?. 

18. cvdAd\aBoy R.V. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Weise, and 
except that one or two editors write it 
Ev\AaBov. mpocdaBav I. P'. P*. editions 
before Invernizzi; and Bothe and Weise 
afterwards. This line, according to 
Dobree’s arrangement, is given to the 
first, and the next to the second, servant. 
Yet Meineke (V.A.) justly says ‘‘ Servo 
pinsenti qui se imparem esse tam foedo 
negotio dixerat, responderi non potuit 
a primo servo quod nunc respondetur.”’ 
But here again, instead of returning 
to the traditional arrangement which 
does not present a single difficulty or 
require a single emendation, he would 
further tamper with the text by sub- 
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stituting olae for otcw. For riv dvr\iav 
Van Leeuwen reads riv xdpdoror, the 
Scholiast here saying dvri rot rv oxdgny, 
and Pollux (x. 102) observing Mévavdpos 
év Anusovpyo Anvov eipnxe thy Kapdoroy 
ratrov Sé rovro Kal Oveia Kat avtdia® THY 
yap oxddny otras dvopacev “Aptotroparys 
But Pollux means that Aris- 
tophanes used dyrdia, not xapdomos, in 
the sense of oxddy in the Peace. And 
so the other grammarians ; dvrAla, cxapy 
Hesychius, dvrNla, 7 oxapy Suidas, quoting 
this very line. 

20. of8’ éuol Brunck, recentiores, except 
Bothe and Richter, who, with the MSS. 
and editions before Brunck, read oidé pou. 
. AdOns MSS. vulgo. 
And so the line is quoted by Priscian, 
p. 1206, and by the Scholiast on Plato’s 
Hipparchus. Dawes, observing that réws 
é€ws are not elsewhere conjoined by any 
Attic writer, and that gos with the sub- 
junctive requires dv, proposed ews aeavt ov 
dy AdOys, which is adopted by Brunck 
and Bothe. Reisig suggested Ad@ors for 
AdOns, a suggestion followed by Dindortf, 
Holden, Meineke, and most recent edi- 
tors, but which seems to me inadmissible 
where the sense is so distinctively future 
as itis here. And in truth éws with the 
subjunctive is frequently found without 
av in the Tragedians, and in a matter 
of this kind, quite unconnected with 
the superior elevation of Tragic diction, 
it seems absurd to say that a usage 
allowable in Tragedy was impossible in 
Comedy. The Tragedians were not shut 
up in one watertight compartment with 
a certain set of words and the Comedians 
in another with a different set. They 
were all Athenians, speaking and writ- 
ing the free language of Athens, though 


ev Eipnyy. 


32. réws €ws.. 
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of course, in their compositions, the 
former would, as a rule, select the more 
dignified words as more suitable to 
Tragedy, and the latter the lighter and 
less formal,as more suitable to Comedy. 
42, Aids SkaraBdrov] The Ravenna 
Scholiast, Van Leeuwen, Zacher, and 
Graves, and this is approved by Meineke 
in his Vind. Aristoph. Ards karatBarov 
MSS. vulgo, but in R.a letter before x 
is erased. In all probability that letter 
was o, which the eraser took to be the 
final letter of Aus reduplicated. Pauw 
conjectured xaramdrov, Blaydes cxarat- 
gdyou (a word which is found in the 
Plutus), and Rutherford Sxara:Bdrov, 
which is adopted by Herwerden and 
Sharpley, and is very attractive, but 
departs a little too far from KaratBarov. 
In all the MSS. (except V.) and in all 
the editions the word preceding Avds is 
ov. In V. it is rov, and Bentley had 
already proposed ovk €ort TO Tépas Tov. 
AT. aivirrerat MSS. vulgo. This being 
the Attic form, Dobree proposed aivicce- 
rat, which is approved by Dindorf in 
his notes and read by Holden, Meineke, 
and most subsequent editors. But in 
using an alien dialect Aristophanes was 
never careful to make it strictly accurate. 
48. dvaidéwos R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, Holden, recentiores, except Her- 
werden and Merry. avaiddés the other 
MSS. and all other editions before 
Bothe’s second. Bentley proposed ave- 
dnv, and Elmsley (at Ach. 178) 7déas, 
omitting rjyv. In omitting ry he is 
followed by Dindorf, Bothe, and Green. 
But dvadéws is practically a trisyllable, 
the epsilon here, as frequently elsewhere, 
coalescing with the following vowel; 
see Appendix to Lys. 63, and compare 
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Lys. 734 ddd €6 ’rodeoOa Tapia, and such 
words as réAews. The notion that xeivos 
is Cleon has given rise to some singular 
conjectures. Van Leeuwen in a maga- 
zine article (A.D. 1887) proposed to read 
év ’AiSew, and this is done by Herwerden 
and Merry. Then it was necessary to 
explain the meaning of rnv omarinny. 
Van Leeuwen thought it referred to the 
filthy hides of the tannery ; Herwerden 
(with whom Dr. Merry agrees) to the 
oKap deivov in which Cleon was presum- 
ably plunged in Hades. The notion 
that the Ionian is pronouncing dogmati- 
cally as to what Cleon was doing in 
the world below seems to me not comic 
but ridiculous; and the idea that he is 
engaged in eating the dung by which 
he is supposed to be surrounded is not 
merely ridiculous butrepulsive. Neither 
idea could have entered into the mind 
of Aristophanes. And in fact Van 
Leeuwen in his edition of the Play 
(A.D. 1906), having come to the con- 
clusion that xeivos is the beetle, reverts 
to the ordinary reading and the ordi- 
nary interpretation; and Herwerden, 
though he still thinks that the words 
ds xeivos refer to Cleon, agrees that the 
rest of the line is spoken of the beetle; 
‘Tike Cleon, the beetle eats muck in 
a shameless manner.” This seenis pro- 
bable enough. Another difficulty in 
referring the entire line to Cleon arises 
from the present tense éo@iet which, the 
Scholiast says, 1s used for joOtev. Brunck 
proposed to read joey, and Paulmier 
and Dobree éo@ev, which Blaydes intro- 
duces into the text. 

52. tmepraroiow avdpdow P'. Brunck, 
recentiores, except that Herwerden, 
without any justification, reads tmepré- 
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The other MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck have wtmép tovroicw av- 
Spaoty or dvdpdot. 

59. pi) kkdpe R. V. Suidas (s. v. kdpyya), 
Florent Chretien, Brunck, recentiores, 
except Bekker and Weise. uy xdpe the 
other MSS. and editions. Florent 
Chretien obtained the correct reading 
from Suidas, where Kuster made the 
game suggestion, and Brunck from 
Eustathius on Iliad xili. 685 ékxkopeww 
‘EAAdOa 7 Kopodia héyer TO exKevody Kal 


poroty. 


xaOaipetv. 

60. éa éa. In the MSS. and im all 
editions before Brunck these words 
formed part of the servant’s speech. 
Brunck restored them to Trygaeus, to 
whom they clearly belong, and he is 
followed by almost all subsequent edi- 
tors. They are merely interjectional, 
and not; as Richter supposed, ‘‘idem 
quod py ‘Kedpet.”” 

63. ceavrov V. P41. (and, according to 
Brunck, P?. with ceavrotd in the margin) 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. ceavrot 
the other MSS., Suidas, s. vv. éxxoxkioas 
and Anoes, and all editions before 
Brunck. 

64. rovrt R.V. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, recentiores. 
éjnra I Pl. P*. and the other editions 
before Bergk. 

67. évOadi MSS. vulgo. Lenting and 
Hirschig propose, and Meineke, Holden, 
Paley, Blaydes, Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, 
and Zacher read, dv radi, a probable 
reading in itself, but the words ddeyov 
av radi are found 213 infra, and the im- 
probability that Aristophanes would 
have used the same formula twice seems 
sufficient to support the MS. reading. 

70. ayypptxar Dindorf (in notes), Paley 
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(in notes), Blaydes, recentiores, except 
Graves. dvepptyar MSS. vulgo. The 
correction is founded on the statement 
of the Etymol. Maen. (s. v. dvapptyacGat), 
ov KAiverat dé 6 maparatixds (the imperfect 
tense) nvapptx@pny, adda aynpptyopny. 

76. @ Unydowdy pot, dyot PlLvulgo. 
IInydotov pyot poil. P*, & LInydoudy hyot 
R. V., omitting the po, “quo non abu- 
tar,” says Dindorf, “ad duas quae in 
promptu sunt conjecturas.” Later edi- 
tors have not been so considerate. © 
IInydoetov, pyot Bergk, Blaydes, Herwer- 
den, Hall and Geldart, Mazon, Sharpley, 
Van Leeuwen, and Zacher. Yet Wnyd- 
ovov, the proper form of the diminutive 
and the form most suited to the Comic 
rhythm, is found in every MS. ; por is 
found, in different positions, in three 
MSS. ; and, what is perhaps more im- 
portant, it occurs in the line of Euri- 
pides which Aristophanes is here bur- 
lesquing. Meineke conjectured TWyya- 
LOLOV. 

85. idtcns Porson, Elmsley (at Medea 
215, 216), Bothe, Blaydes, Herwerden, 
Mazon. idins MSS. vulgo. It seems 
impossible that the present and the 
aorist idins Kal Suadvons should be brack- 
eted together with reference to the self- 
same process, and the Scholiast’s com- 
ment avri tov mp idpaans seems to show 
that he read idions. 

95. ri parny odx tytaivers MSS. vulgo. 
And this is so obviously right that I do 
not know why anybody should object to 
it. But Zeunius (at Viger, p. 453) 
placed a note of interrogation after 
Blaydes suggested zi wéret od pd- 
my; which Herwerden reads, though 
himself proposing waOwyv for patnv. One 
would have thought, having regard to 


parny. 
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the MS. parny and Lysistrata 599 ti 
pabav ovk amoOynckets, that it would be 
more natural to. have proposed paéap 
here. Van Leeuwen not only proposes, 
but reads ri wéret TANUOY 5 

98. avOpanoiocr dpdcov V. Pt. vulgo. 
avOperos dpacov R. I. P*. Dobree sug- 
gested pate or dpato, with avOparois, 
and @dpa{m is so read by Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Merry. 

100. avotxodopety MSS. vulgo. But 
Florent Chretien suggested dzrotxodopety, 
and this is approved by Dindorf in his 
notes, and adopted by Holden, Meineke, 
Green, and subsequent editors except 
Hall and Geldart and Merry. It seems 
to me, however, that dvorxodopety, to build 
up, block wp, is the very word required. 

107. xarayopevon R.V.P!.vulgo. xarn- 
yopeton I. P*®. Cobet altered it into xara- 
yepevyn (but the present tense is impos- 
sible here) announcing “ dyopetow, ny6- 
pevoa, nydpevxa et cognata omnia neque 
in simplici forma neque in composita in 
antiquo sermone usitata fuisse.” This 
is one of Cobet’s reckless generalizations 
which have done so much harm to the 
text of Aristophanes. Veitch, who in his 
‘““Greek Verbs” showed it to be erro- 
neous, trusted according to Dr. Ruther- 
ford (New Phrynichus, § 234) too impli- 
citly to the authority of the MSS; in 
other words, he preferred to rely on the 
facts rather than on the theory which 
the facts disproved. Facts were abhor- 
rent to Cobet, ‘ Errant omnes,” he says, 
“Sophistae, Rhetores, Magistri.” An 
investigator who works in this spirit is 
little likely to arriveat the truth. The 
truth could be more briefly stated in two 
words ‘‘ Errat Cobetus.” But I too have 
a little bone to pick with the old Gram- 
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marians. Instead of saying that such a 
form as xatayopeton is the aorist sub- 
junctive, and that there is no future 
subjunctive, I wish that they had de- 
scribed it as both theaorist and the future 
subjunctive. Cobet’s error is followed 
by Meineke, Blaydes, Herwerden, Hall 
and Geldart, Van Leeuwen, and Graves. 

114. dp’ érupds ye MSS. Florent Chre- 
tien, Grynaeus, Kuster, recentiores, ex- 
cept Dindorf (in his text) and Richter. 
Strangely enough, in Aldus, the ap’ was 
shifted from its proper place to the end 
of the line, érupyds ye Gp’, not apa, though 
the next word commenced with a con- 
sonant. This was evidently a mere 
clerical error, but it was repeated in 
every edition, save as aforesaid, before 
Kuster. For dp’ Dindorf in his text had 
jp’ (which the Scholiast seems to have 
read), but he returned in his notes to ap’. 
Richter changed ye into 67. 

129. é£evpé6n R. Bekker, Dindort, 
Bergk, Richter, Green, Paley, Merry, 
and Sharpley. ¢&nupjOn the other MSS. 
and editions. 

133. aterod R. V. P?. all editions before 
Brunck, and Herwerden, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Zacher afterwards. ailerdv I. P*. 
All the MSS. give ai- for the first syl- 
lable, but Brunck altered it to aerov as 
the “ Attic” form (see the Introduction to 
the Knights, p. xxxvi); and his error has 
been followed by all subsequent editors 
except as mentioned above. 

135. ovxov R. V. Paley, Van Leeuwen. 
ovxooy the other MSS. and editions. 

137. &pén dy Dindorf (in some earlier 
edition), Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. @ 
yen ew RLV. Spéde dvI. PP. & pére, 
dv Brunck, Invernizzi. 6 pedéa (the dual) 
all editions before Brunck. 
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143. 76 b€ mXotov ora R. V. P31. Bent- 
ley, Brunck, recentiores. 16 mdotov & (d¢ 
I. P?.) gora (with a spondee for the se- 
cond foot) editions before Brunck. 

145. Te:paei all the MSS. (except P}.), 
and vulgo. MTepacet P'. Richter, Holden 
(second edition), Blaydes, Hall and Gel- 
dart,Sharpley, recentiores. See infra 165. 

150. rovs wrévous éy@ move MSS. vulgo. 
€y@ mévous Tove Heimsoeth, 
Herwerden. 

155. ypvcoxyddwov MSS. Suidas, s. v. 
radios, vulgo. “Malim ypuaoxadiver” 
Florent Chretien. ‘Mallem cum Flo- 
rente ypucoyaniver” Bergler. ‘Sed vul- 
gatum magis poeticum est” Dindorf. 
Not only is it the more poetical, it 1s 
also the more accurate: for what is the 
meaning of “golden-bitted curbs” ? 
‘“‘Golden-bitted clatter” is a poetical 
version of “ the clatter of golden bits.” 
However Florent Chretien’s suggestion 
is adopted, against all the authorities, 
by Bothe, Bergk, Blaydes, Herwerden, 
and Sharpley. 

161. ép04s MSS. (except V), all edi- 
tions before Bergk; and Paley and 
Blaydes afterwards. 6p0ss V. Dobree, 
Bergk, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 
dpOes means in the right way, not swerv- 
ing in this direction or in that; op@os 
can only mean standing upright, a diff- 
cult task-for a beetle. 

163. awd & MSS. (except V) vulgo. azo 
5 V. Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, 
Blaydes, recentiores, except Zacher. 
But re is rightly used after pév, where 
the two sentences which they introduce 
are not contrasted, but practically iden- 
tical. See Lys. 262, 263 and Thesm. 392, 
353 and the Appendix to each of those 
passages.—jpepivavy MSS. vulgo. your 
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daily (that is ordinary) food. Dobree 
said “Qu. duepiov, i.e. dvOpwreiwy.” He 
meant jpepiov, butused the form familiar 
in the Choral Odes of Tragedy. How- 
ever jpepioy could not possibly be equi- 
valent to dvOpwreiov. The word means, 
like édnuepos, lasting for a day; and 
npéptot, like épnyepor, is used to signify 
mortal men; but nuépra, or ébnuepa, ciria 
would mean not human food but food 
lasting only foraday. Nevertheless the 
MS. reading is ignored, and nyuepiov sub- 
stituted for it, by Herwerden, Hall and 
Geldart, Merry, Sharpley, and Zacher.— 
oitov Brunck, Porson, recentiores. curio 
MSS., editions before Brunck, but the 
first syllable islong. Bentley suggested 
OKATLOY, 

165. Tléipact MSS. (except P'.), all 
editions before Brunck; and Dindorf, 
Bergk, Paley, and Mazon afterwards. 
Iletpacet Brunck, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid, so that many who gave Metpacé 
in 145 supra give Ieparet here. This 
must, I think, be due partly to the cir- 
cumstance that, according to Bekker, V. 
has Tlecpaet there and TIecpatét: here. 
But Bekker was quite wrong; V. has 
Ilecpaet in both places. And partly to 
the fact that the penultimate is short 
there and long here; but the length of 
the syllable cannot depend upon the 
presence or absence of the iota. 

174, ws éué MSS. vulgo. We should 
have expected é¢uoi after mpécexé rv voor, 
but that phrase involves an idea of mo- 
tion, whence we have in Clouds 575 
AEYPO tév voty mpdcxére. Blaydes, 
however, punctuated after voty, connect- 
ing ws ewe with the following line, and 
so Herwerden, Mazon, recentiores. 

175. orpopet MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
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suggested orpéper, and Cobet (Novae 
Lect. p. 106), with his usual assurance, 
takes upon himself to announce that 
arpopet is a barbarism. orpodéw is no 
more a barbarism than g¢opéw. The re- 
lation of the former word to orpéde is 
identical with that of the latter word to 
dépo. However the prosaic orpéde: is 
introduced into the text by Meineke, 
who is followed by Holden, Blaydes, 
Sharpley, and subsequent editors. 

176. ¢vdd&er Reiske, Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Green, Paiey, Mazon, and 
Zacher. gvaAdées MSS. (except that Pt. 
has duddEns), all editions before Bergk, 
and the four excepted above. It seems to 
me that the middle is required, the 
sense being if you ave not careful. Mr. 
Green says “‘scil. pe, ‘if you don’t keep 
me safe.’”’ Paley ‘‘scil. rjv pnxavyy or 
ene, ‘unless you keep a guard, or good 
care of me.’” Zacher, to support the 
MS. reading, refers to Wasps 155, Frogs 
1002, Knights 434, 499, but these pas- 
sages do not seem to be in point. 

180. pe mpooéBad’; I. PL. P?.vulgo. pe 
mpooeBarev R. V. por mpooéBad’ Blaydes ; 
but the enclitics pe and o¢ are some- 
times used where in strictness a dative 
should be employed, cf. Lys. 297. mpoo- 
éBurev (without pe) Van Leeuwen. After 
mpooeSan or mpooéBarey the sign of an 
unfinished sentence is placed by Weise, 
Paley, Mazon, and Van Leeuwen ; but I 
cannot believe that in a short sentence 
of five words Aristophanes would have 
omitted one, and that the most impor- 
tant, word. 

182. 6 prapé MSS. vulgo. And so 
Suidas, s. vv. peapot and roApnoa. But 
in Kuster’s edition of Suidas, s.v. papoi, 
the line was made to commence @ Bde- 
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Avpe, apparently from a slip of memory, 
and a reminiscence of Frogs 465. Por- 
son noticed that Suidas had & Bdedupe, 
but of course did not recommend its 
adoption here, Yet Dindorf actually 
introduced it into his text, and what is 
still more strange, this ridiculous error 
is followed by almost every subsequent 
editor, even after Gaisford, in his edition 
of Suidas, had struck out BdeAvpée and 
restored pape from the MSS. Bothe 
absurdly reads  puxpe, and this is not a 
mere clerical error for he explains it 
in a note. 

196. 67 (for ére) MSS. vulgo. dre 
Brunck, Bothe, Weise, Hall and Geldart. 
—ovd6é péddets MSS. vulgo. Dobree said 
“usitatius otS’ guedres,”? and ovd’ 
éuedes is accordingly read by Meineke, 
Holden, Green, Herwerden. Not only 
is this unnecessary, it is absolutely 
wrong, there being no reference to any 
past action. Reiske proposed to read 
érov dé with an interrogation after 
6cév, a proposal which must have sprung 
from his erroneous idea that the ér’ of 
the MSS. represented éri.—eivar MSS. 
vulgo. iévae Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Bekker. 

202. dudopeidia Dawes (at Plutus 986), 
Brunck, recentiores, except Richter. 
The line is cited by Suidas (s. v. audo- 
peapépovs), and there the Parisian MS. 
2625, which Gaisford calls “ exemplar 
omnium quotquot nobis innotuerunt 
praestantissimum,” has dudopeidia. The 
form dudopeidia is also found in all the 
MSS. in Eccl. 1119, and seems to be 
the proper form for the diminutive of 
dppopets.  apdopiiia MSS., editions 
before Brunck ; and Richter afterwards. 

210. eivey’ (and eivexa infra 760) MSS. 
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vulgo. Brunck waged a war of exter- 
mination against eivexa, changing it into 
ouveca wherever it oc¢curs, and he is 
followed by many subsequent editors. 
With equal onesidedness Blaydes 
attempts to extirpate ovvexa, changing 
it into eivexa wherever it occurs, and he 
too has his followers. It seems safer in 
every case to follow the reading of the 
MSS. Both forms were in common use. 

211. 67) Bentley, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Bothe and Mazon. dre MSS., all 
editions before Dindorf; and Bothe and 
Mazon afterwards. In Plutus 948, where 
Bentley makes a similar correction, the 
vestiges of the genuine text are visible 
in V.’s reading 6rt 7. 

214. “Arrikioy doce: Sikny MSS. vulgo. 
Dindorf added the aspirate, and is 
followed by several editors. Cobet, on 
theassumption that Aristophanesal ways 
made his Dorians speak the strictest 
possible Doric (an assumption supported 
neither by intrinsic probability nor by 
any known fact), proposed orrikiay dacet 
dixay, and this is adopted in its entirety 
by Blaydes, Herwerden, Hall and 
Geldart, Van Leeuwen, and Graves, 
and in part by Bergk and most recent 
editors. 

215. mpaéar’. This is Bekker’s sug- 
gestion, approved by Dindorf in his 
notes, and brought into the text by 
Holden, Bergk, and all subsequent 
editors except Mazon. mpdéawr MSS., 
all editions before Holden’s first; and 
Mazon afterwards. JI am overborne by 
the authority of so many recent editors, 
otherwise I should have thought 
mpatrecOar dyabdv ct perfectly good 
Greek. Cobet’sremark(N. L. p.325) ‘Est 
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eb pro ed mpdarrety NON minus portentosum 
quam. yatpoua”’ ignores the distinction 
between the intransitive mparrev with 
an adverb, and the transitive mpartrew 
governing an accusative. However 
mparrety ayadév te is no doubt good 
Greek, Frogs 302, Plutus 341 ; Plutarch, 
Marius xvii. (6); and I have therefore 
gone with the crowd.— Arrixwrxoi, The 
aspirate was suggested by Bekker and 
is added by all recent editors, except 
that Richter has @rrexoyixol, and that 
Van Leeuwen for ‘Arrixwvixoi coolly 
writes vpeis "ATTiKol. 

218. vi ryv ’AOnvav, vy Ai’ MSS. 
(except that I. P’. and P*. insert roy 
before Ai’) vulgo. Meineke takes all 
the dramatic life out of the line by 
reading vq tiv "A@nvaiay' pa Ai’, yet he 
is followed by Holden, Blaydes, and 
Herwerden. Cobet, who in 217 proposed 
evGus’ dvdpes for tpeis, evOus, here pro- 
poses dvdpes for vi A’.—aeoréoy I. P%. 
P?, vulgo. moréov R. V.  ometoréov 
Hirschig, which Blaydes also adopts. 

219. riv UvAoy I. Pt. P?, vulgo. ry 
vot R.V., an obvious error, but 
followed by Fracini, Gormont, Bergk, 
and Mazon. jy éyopev tiv IlvAop is pre- 
cisely what the Athenians would, and 
did, say; but for some reason or other 
« numberof really nonsensical con- 
jectures have been put forward in its 
place. Hirschig proposed jjy eAopey typ 
IlvAov, a reading historically impossible 
(since Pylus had been taken long ago), 
but so like one of Cobet’s that it is not 
surprising to find Cobet applauding it 
as ‘‘verissimum,” N. L. p. 204, and 
Blaydes brings it into the text. Kock 
suggests Van 
Leeuwen, for the vigorous sentence 
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with which Aristophanes concludes the 
speech, substitutes his own somewhat 
feeble composition jy peOdpev rihpepor. 
Such alterations as these seem to go 
beyond what is permissible to the editor 
of an ancient author. 

220. 6 yoor xapaxrnp. This line was 
continued to Hermes in every edition 
before Brunck’s; and several editors 
therefore changed into 
vpedards. Bentley was the first to restore 
it to Trygaeus, to whom it is now found 
to be given by R., while V. has the line 
signifying a new speaker. And it is 
given to Trygaeus by Brunck and all 
subsequent editors. 

233. gvdov V.I. P4.P®. vulgo. e¢vdodey 
R. Fracini, Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, 
Meineke, Richter, Green, Paley, and 
Mazon. 

239, rod Bdeuparos R. V. Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores. kali rod Bdéuparos 
I. P*, editions before Brunck. kal 
Bréuparos P', Brunck. 76 Bréupa tos 
Invernizzi. But the variations in this 
and the preceding line are in the 
punctuation rather than in the words, 
the question being whether each line 
is to be taken as an independent sen- 
tence, or whether dor kaxov is to govern 
Tov mAdrovus aS Well as rod BAéuparos, or 
to be considered parenthetical. On 
this point there is great diversity both 
in the MSS. and in the editions, some 
punctuating after mAdrovs, some after 
kakov, and some after both words. The 
ordinary Aristophanic usage seems 
greatly in favour of taking line 238 as 
an independent sentence; ava&”AroAXoy, 
Birds 295; ”AmoAXov 
dmorpémate, tov yaopnuaros, Id. 61; 
"AmoANoy arrorpdémate, TOU pavrevparos, 
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Wasps 161; and I have so taken it with 
Kuster, Brunck, Dindorf, Berek, 
Blaydes, and most of the Commentators, 

242. rpicdOdtat MSS. vulgo. Dobree 
says “ Perspicue legendum rpls 4d.” 
And this is followed by Bothe and some 
others but not generally. And see 
Plutus 851 and the Appendix there. 

246. & Méyapa, Méyap ds émtrerpispec 0’ 
avtixa, the Ravenna scholiast, Elmsley 
(in Edinburgh Review xxxvii. 68), 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Bothe, 
Sharpley, Zacher, and Graves. id 
Méyapa Méyap’ os émuirpivves@ abtixa 
I. P*. P*. all editions (except Invernizzi) 
before Dindorf; and Bothe, Sharpley, 
Zacher, and Graves afterwards. But 
Bentley, objecting probably both to the 
use of rpiyrouac in a purely passive 
sense, and to the rhythm of the line, 
proposed ® Méyapa with émirpiBnoec® ; 
while for the latter word Elmsley 
proposed emretpiper@’. And & Méyapa 
was subsequently found to be the 
reading of R.V. (though they also have 
exttpiveo@’, making the line a syllable 
short, and so Invernizzi); whilst the 
Scholiast on R. has emtteTpivrer O’. Ac- 
cordingly there has been a general 
acquiescence in Bentley’s 6 Méyapa and 
Klmsley’s éemrerpipeo 6’. It is difficult 
to say whether the fact that War’s 
other denunciations commence with id 
is in favour of, or against, the same 
commencement here. 

251. of’ 4 Bp. Blomfield (Gloss. on 
Agamemnon 64) Richter. And so I 
read in my previous edition, observing 
that “ot 4 might easily be mistaken 
for ot» and so become converted into 
Harpocration indeed, s.v. Keto, 
does read ofa. ota MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
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reads olov, with which however méXues 
would require the article. The MSS. 
and early editions continue the line to 
War, but Dobree’s proposal to transfer 
it to Trygaeus is obviously right, and is 
now universally accepted. 

253. ypnabatépo. The MSS. read 
ypjoba Oarepe, making the line a 
syllable too long. All editions before 
Brunck rectified the metre by omitting 
col, which all the MSS. read. And so 
(after Brunck) Bothe, Weise, and Rich- 
‘¢ At locum hic habere non potest 
Garépo, altero, tanquam de duobus 
definitis sermo esset; oportet érépo 
absolute, alio. Scribendem igitur odros, 
rapawe cot pédtte xpjoOa ‘rép@” Brunck. 
And so, or as Bekker wrote it, ypjoGa- 
répm all subsequent editors except as 
aforesaid. . 

954, rerp@Bodrov MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
suggested rerp@Pddov, which is read by 
Holden, Meineke, Richter, Green, and 
Paley. 

957. as Spiuvs. In the editions before 
Bekker these two words were continued 
toWar. But Bentley proposed to trans- 
fer them to Riot, and this is now found 
to be the arrangement in R. V., and is 
followed by Bekker and _ others. 
Hermann however proposed to transfer 
them and the whole of the following 
line (changing évéBades into évéBadev) to 
Trygaeus, and this is followed by 
Dindorf and others. It seems to me 
that the MS. arrangement, which I 
have retained, is in every respect better 
than Hermann’s. 

259. otcees MSS. vulgo. Dobree on 
Clouds 633 said “Qu. oto’ oto,” an un- 
fortunate suggestion, which he did 
not repeat when he came to the Peace. 
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It is however adopted by Meineke, 
Holden, and Blaydes. 

261. ’A@nvaiwy perabpéEa traxv. KR. V. 
I, P?, Fracini, Gelenius, Invernizzi, 
Green, Paley, Merry, and Graves. 
’"AOnvaiovs perabpééee taxv. P'. all other 
editions before Brunck. Since Inver- 
nizzi all editions have adopted ’A@nvaiwr. 
But according to the rule invented by 
Dawes (at Plutus 166) the second 
syllable of pera@pé&ee should be short ; 
and editors from Brunck downwards, 
except as aforesaid, have sought to re- 
model the line so as to bring it into 
conformity with this rule. Brunck 
inserted ov before peradpééer, and this is 
followed by Bekker, Bergk, Van 
Leeuwen, and others; Elmsley (at Ach. 
759) proposed to read ‘A@nvatowwr subaud. 
dvra; Dobree proposed to change rayu 
into rayv wavv, and this is done by 
Meineke, Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, 
and others; Dindorf inserted ye before 
petraOpééex, and so Bothe, Richter, and 
others, and Blaydes reads rivd rayv. 
But rules, so purely empirical as this, 
however useful as showing the general 
leaning of the Comic Writers, and the 
airiness and vivacity which they strove 
to infuse into their metres, become 
positively mischievous when they are 
elevated into Draconian laws which 
must be strictly .enforced against any 
amount of opposing evidence. The 
enormous number of passages (some, 
but not all of which are collected by 
Kidd in his notes on Dawes, and by 
Mitchell in his Note H tothe Wasps), in 
which a perfectly simple and unsuspi- 
cious text has been vexed and worried 
into a reluctant conformity with this 
supposed rule, is at least sufficient to 
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show that the rule, if it existed at all, 
admitted of abundant exceptions. Itis 
not suggested that the rule applies to 
any but the comic poets, and it seems 
to savour strongly of the watertight 
compartment theory; see on 32 supra. 

262. ef dé py ye, KAavoopua MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke substitutes ’yo for ye and is 
followed by Holden. Richter reads e? 
dé py— TOA. xexdavoerar. Kekdavoopat 
had previously been proposed by Raper ; 
see Kidd’s Dawes 154 note. 

269. ’A@nvaioiow dderpiBavos Porson, 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. 
ddetpiBavos R. V.I. P?. To these words 
P'. added épas, an unsuccessful attempt 
to mend the metre, and such is the 
reading in all editions before Bothe and 
Bekker. The iota in dderpiBavos was 
supposed to be short; it really is long. 

271. wérma Bentley, 
Tyrwhitt, Brunck, recentiores. déomova 
aé7ru the other MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck. 

273. 7 mpiv ye sane priusquam. So I 
read in my former edition. i mpiv ye 
MSS. vulgo. The Scholiast’s explanation 


of the line is ed ye mov@y adma@XeTo éxeivos, 
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elirep TpOo TOU aToNeoat TA TpdypaTa Nnudv 
dw@XeTo, whence he is supposed by 
Dobree and Seidler (wrongly, I think) 
to have read «i mpiv ye here, and that 
reading is adopted by Bothe and Zacher. 
ap ye Buttman. Bergk suggested rplv 
révee, whichis read by Merry and Graves. 
The line is omitted by Dindorf, Meineke, 
and some others, and bracketed by some. 

274. Snr MSS. (except R.) vulgo. yé re 
R. Invernizzi represented R. as reading, 
and himself read, y é7’.  yé rw’ Dindorf, 
Bergk, Green, Blaydes. y air’ Reisig, 
Zacher. 
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282. Aaxedatpovioisty GderpiBavos Por- 
son, Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. AaxeSa- 
poviowcty ad- V.I.P*, Here again P'. as 
supra 269 seeks to amend the metre by 
reading Aaxedatpoviotct Kakds aA-, and 80 
all editions before Bothe and Bekker. 

291. xai yaipopa xetppaivopa R.V. I. P2. 
Suidas (s.v. Adaris), Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Van Leeuwen. 
Kal répmopat Kal xaipowa FP}. editions 
before Invernizzi; and Weise afterwards. 
kevppaivopat Kat xaipouat Suidas (s. vv. 
viv tovr éxeiy), Van Leeuwen. 

318. evrAaBeiode x.7.A. R. V. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. J. P®. have the same line, 
save that they omit kdrodev. But P'. 
making, as usual, an attempt at emenda- 
tion, produces a most extraordinary 
line. He omits not only xcdrwdev but also 
the vy after evAaBeiobe, and annexes, 
from the Scholiast, the words kai dedir- 
reabe, so that the line ran evAaBeic@ 
exeivoy Tov KépSepov Kal deditrecGe. And 
that was the reading of all editions 
before Brunck. Whilst the text was in 
this condition Florent Chretien proposed 
etNaBetoO éexeivo kal Tov KépBepov deSirrets ; 
Bentley evAaBeio® éxewvovi tov KépBepov 
kal Oeidere; Pierson evAaBeiod eéxeivo viv 
Tov KépBepdv re Seidere; while Brunck, 
with the aid of P®, read edAaBeiobe viv 
exeivoy Sedidres Tov KépBepov. 

316. otre kat viv MSS. vulgo. ovre 
"Keivoy, 1.€. Tay Kdt@dev, was proposed 
by “‘Hotibius,” but Bothe did not re- 
peat the suggestion in either of his 
editions. Dobree proposed otri viv y ér’, 
and Richter ot6 éxei@er. 
Meineke, Holden. But the meaning is 
not ‘‘none shall take her away with 
impunity,” but “none shall take her 
away at all,’ as in the passages of 
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Huripides cited in the Commentary. 
otr éxeivav Sharpley. 

329, pndev dpxynoecO ers MSS., editions 
before Bekker; and Bergk afterwards, 
Richter too keeps this reading, but 
changes the preceding kai into xov, which 
Meineke approves in his V. A.; Mazon 
also retains it but takes épxncec@ to be 
the infinitive future. pndev dpynono® ére 
Bekker, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 
But the future indicative is sometimes, 
though rarely, found with py or pndev, 
as in Plutus 488 padakdy & evdwoere pn- 
dev, and it does not seem right to reject 
it here, with the evidence of every MS. 
in its favour. 

344. ovBapi¢ev MSS. vulgo. The first 
syllable of the verb is long, and the first 
syllable of SéBapis (the city) is short, 
Wasps 1259, 1427, 1485; but it is doubt- 
ful if the two words are really connected, 
though assumed to be so in after times ; 
and indeed it is not uncommon for 
poets to adapt the quantity of proper 
names to suit their own metrical exi- 
gencies. The existence of various forms 
of the verb, ovBapidfev, ovpBapicery, 
ovBpidcey, is of itself sufficient to cast 
some doubt upon the derivation from 
SvPapts. Thus cvpBaperixais’ epockais, 
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Bpid¢ev* ard rod suBapiCev, ev vrepbécet 
(transposition), Et. Magn. ovBapicev* 
Kaddiorparos, tpvpav' dro rns ZvBapi- 
rikns tpupys. "Aprepidwpos, drs Bopv- 
Beiv. kat Spvvrxos “ modds 5é cvBapracpos 
avAyrav pév fv,” Scholiast. “ Olim conjeci 
oupBapifey,’ says Bergk, ‘‘sed neque 
hoc, neque ovBapidgev vel ovBpracev 
satis probabile.” Meineke, in his Fragm. 
Graec. Com. vol. v. 41 (published in 
1857), having regard to the word ovBa- 
ptacuos in the line of Phrynichus, pro- 
posed ovBapidfev, but in his edition of 
the Play (published in 1860) he ignored 
that suggestion and actually read 
muOapife, to which he adhered in the 
Vind. Aristoph. (published in 1865). 
mudapi¢ey is, as Mr. Sharpley says, a 
worthless suggestion, and is adopted 
only by Van Leeuwen. ovSpidgew, Green, 
Mazon. The despised ovBapidgew was 
however rescued from its obscurity and 
brought into the text by Blaydes, who is 


followed by Herwerden, Sharpley, 
Zacher, and Graves. 
346-60. This little system is re- 


peated, with exact metrical concordance, 
infra 885-99 and again infra 582-600. 
I will here set out the scheme, which 
in the earlier edition was given in the 
Introduction :— 


vmepnddvois, moAutehéot, Hesychius. ov- 
Seen a eres ee ee ees, 
—vvul]—-vY¥| 
—-yvuyl]—-vuy] 
sag ete 
mu | -¥|-v |] -u |-# |e LY] 
-uf-¥[-v |-¥ | 9 | -¥ p-2 TY 
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In drawing out the scheme in the 
former edition I did not make sufficient 
allowance for the extreme frequency 
with which the final syllable of a 
cretic ending a line is found to be short, 
so that the cretic really becomes a dac- 
tyl. For example in the eight cretico- 
paeonic lines relating to the sons of 
Automenes (Wasps 1275-82) this ter- 
mination occurs in four consecutive 
lines, and perhaps more frequently 
still, though not so continuously in any 
one passage, inthe Acharnians. It will 
be seen that the system of seventeen lines 
is composed of twelve cretico-paeonic 
lines, all dimeters except the last which 
is a trimeter, three trochaic tetrameters 
catalectic, one iambic dimeter, and one 
consisting of a trochaic dimeter followed 
by a eretic dimeter. The last-mentioned 
line is the first of the system, and is 
the only line about the metre of which 
there is any conceivable doubt; some 
making it a trochaic tetrameter, and 
others treating it as half trochaic and 
half cretic, as it was given in the intro- 
duction to my former edition and now 
appears in my text. Not a single MS. 
gives the line in either of the three 
systems as a trochaic tetrameter: one 
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gives it in one case exactly as in the 
text, and the reading of the others 
point to the same conclusion. 

346. ef yap éxyévoir’ iSeiy ravrny pe THY 
nucpav. This is the reading of R. except 
that R. adds woré, a word that has 
probably crept in from some marginal 
gloss. It will perhaps make the matter 
clearer if we divide the line into two 
sections: (1) ef yap éxyévour’ dew R. 
Invernizzi, recentiores. For éxyévor’ V. 
has yévoro, I. P®?. yévour’, while P*. fills 
up the gap left in these latter readings 
by giving jot yévorr’, and so all editions be- 
fore Brunck who reads ete prot ravtny ideiv. 
(2) radrny pe tiv jpépay woré BR. V. I. PP’. 
Invernizzi, Bekker. P?. having inserted 
pot in the first section, omits pe here, 
reading ravtny ry nuépav wore. And so 
all editions before Brunck (who reads 
yévourd wore Thy jpépar), and Weise after- 
wards. Since Bekker three different 
readings have prevailed. Porson pro- 
posed rijy ypépav ravrny woré, and this is 
followed by Meineke, Blaydes, and 
Mazon. Dindorf proposed ravrnv pé 
more Thy npepav, which is followed by 
Bothe, Green, and Paley. Bergk simply 
struck away the zoré from R.’s reading, 
and this I followed in the introduction 
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to my former edition; and, save as 
aforesaid, it is adopted by all editors 
subsequent to Bergk. 

307. ctv dSdpe ov aoanids Dindorf, 
Bergk, Richter, and most of the subse- 
quent editors. ovyv dopi oty aomid: R. V. 
I, P2, Invernizzi, Bekker. oty Sopi atv 
domiét te P!, editors before Invernizzi. 
Porson suggested Etv Sopi dv domioi, and 
this is read by Bothe and others. Cf. 
Wasps 1081. 

382. @ppidvoy MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
is said to have suggested dpyndioy (I do 
not know where he did so), and this 
appears to be the correct reading in 
Lucian’s Contemplantes 1. Schwabe 
proposed “Epyydiov. But the first to 
alter the text was Blaydes who read 
‘Eppetovov. His particular alteration has 
not been followed, but his example in 
altering the text has been followed by 
all subsequent editors except Merry and 
Mazon; Herwerden adopting Schwabe’s 
proposal, and the others following in his 
train. See the Commentary. | 

385. pndapds pndapas V. Bergk, and 
all the editors who in line 346 read 
TAUTHY pe THY Huépay. par) pNOapdos pnSapeos 
R.I. Invernizzi. I imagine that in this 
reading the first pis merely a duplicate 
of the last syllable of “Epyj which 
immediately precedes. py pyndapes py 
pndapas F.P*%, pndapads py pyndapas P?. 
vulgo. 

387. map épov ye vulgo. aap épov 
(omitting ye) MSS. sap’ évot ye Cobet, 
Meineke, Holden. Ido not know why 
they object to map’ épov, from me, as my 
gift, which is obviously right. j 

389. vouie? ev rade ro viv mpdypate 
Bentley, Hall and Geldart. vopitor év 
rode TS mpdypart MSS., editions before 
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Brunck; and Invernizzi, Bothe, and 
Bekker afterwards. Brunck wrote keivo 
py paddov vopi(wy TovTr@l Te mpaypate. 
Dindorf, combining the suggestions of 
Bentley and Brunck, gave vépil ev 
TovT@l To mpaypart, observing that the 
words rovrel 76 mpdypate occur in Lys. 
615. And this has been almost univer- 
sally followed, though it departs far 
more widely than Bentley’s proposal 
from the MS. reading. But Bergk and 
one or two others end the line (as the 
first line of the system) with two cretics 
vol ev THde TH mpdypart, and Meineke 
writes vopifwy év rowvT@® mpdypartt. 

390. pnd’ exe... éuatot. See the Com- 
mentary. pay yévn madtyKoros avriBoXovot 
npiv MSS. vulgo, though all editions 
before Invernizzi add ris after maXiyxoros 
and ye after jy. Brunck twists the 
MS. reading into a trochaic tetrameter 
nuty avriBorovow, avak, pn yévn waNtyKoros, 
and Richter into two trochaic dimeters 
py) yévn madiyKotos mpookuvovrTi pol o’, 
dvaé, but otherwise the MS. reading is 
left untouched, as incurably corrupted. 
Of course in my reading madtykoros 
might be read for madtyxérws, but the 
adverb is more usual. 

402. kdemrat te yap viv cioe paddAov. So 
I read in the former edition, following 
V., except that, with I. and P2., I wrote 
cioe paddAov for padAdv etot, so as to bring 
the termination of the present line into 
more exact conformity with that of its 
predecessor; and so now Zacher reads. 
R. omits the line, no doubt owing to the 
similarity of termination, but some 
corrector has written inthe margin V.’s 
reading rendered unmetrical by the 
omission of re. xKdémrat re yap viv paddov 
cio V. Dindorf, Holden. 
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viv eioe paddov I. P*. xrhémrat yap etou vi 
ye paddov Pt., amore fortunate conjecture 
than most of his, since it has been 
accepted by every editor except the few 
here excepted. Meineke quite unne- 
cessarily deserted all the MSS. and wrote 
kXérrat Ta viv yap «iow waddov, which is 
adopted by Van Leeuwen and Graves; 
then, in his V. A., he altered ra viv yap 
into ra yap viv which Green follows. 

407. émuBovdevorvre R. Bentley, Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores. 
FLT. P2. émiBovdAedovor (with a colon or 
full stop at the end of the line) P’. 
And here again his conjecture was 
adopted by every editor before Invernizzi, 
who represented R.’s reading to be, and 
himself read, émriBovdevortes. 

A409. iva 5) ri Bentley, Bergk, and 
almost all subsequent editors. So 
Clouds 1192, Eccl. 791. iva ri d4 (which 
is contra metrum) R. V. F. I. P*. Fracini, 
Gelenius to Bergler inclusive. iva rid’ P}. 
Aldus, Cratander, Brunck, and others. 
wa 6€ tithe two Juntas, Gormont, and 
Grynaeus. 

A412. nuas KR. V. Bentley, 
Meineke, Green, Herwerden, recentiores, 
except Sharpley. wtyas the other MSS. 
and vulgo. 

A415, dppata@Xias 


émtBovArevovrar V. 


MSS. vulgo: and 
Suidas cites this line for the purpose 
of illustrating the word apparedia. 
Bentley however suggested dpapredtas, 
which is read by Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Herwerden, and subsequent 
editors except Mazon and Zacher ; but 
which seems to me simply to destroy 
a characteristic jest. 

417. rnvde cai MSS. vulgo. On 
account of the anomalous position of 
the copulative Dobree suggested rnvde 


Berek, 
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de €vvavéehkucoy or ovveEéAkvooy, and. 
some have adopted fuvavédAxucov with 
Meineke changed ryvde into 
Toavoe, a very improbable reading, but 
adopted by Herwerden, Sharpley, and 
Zacher. 

420. Aurodie’?. With Zacher I have 
adopted Mr. Sharpley’s spelling of this 
word, which is so spelled in inscriptions 
andin the Lexicon Sangerman, Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 91, and which corresponds 
with the Aurodttody of Clouds 984. 
Aundéree’ MSS., all editions before Bothe 
and Bekker, and one or two afterwards. 
Porson objected to Auzddev and proposed 
Auréde’, which is read by Bothe and 
Bekker and almost all subsequent 
editors. 

A421. G\\a. The aspirate, proposed by 
Bergk, is added by Meineke, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, Zacher, and 
Graves. But even without the aspirate 
there was never any doubt as to the 
meaning of the line. “Tum civitates 
ceterae, functae malis,” Florent Chre- 
tien. 

427. ceiovdvres MSS. vulgo. We have 
not enough information about the in- 
tricacies of the Athenian theatre to 
understand precisely what the Chorus 
are directed to do; but there is no need 
of such idle conjectures as Bachmann’s 
e’ idvres (which Herwerden introduces 
into the text), or Kock’s eta rdvres. And 
we must remember that, as a rule, the 
action of the Chorus is restricted to 
songs, dances, and gesticulations in the 
orchestra. 

430. rdd\vda 8’ MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
(Vind. Aristoph.), ‘not understanding to 
what ra@\Xa can refer,”’ proposes kat yap, 
But the meaning is plain. 
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‘You take the manager’s part; every- 
thing else we can supply.” 

432, *drarodpev. prarodpev MSS. vulgo. 
The apostrophe was added by Bentley 
from Eustathius on Odyssey 1. 150 
' (p. 1403), and so Brunck, Bergk, Blay- 
des, and several other editors. Sharpley 
reads ’stadkotperv, But Eustathius ob- 
serves eis ro Soxety SacvverOar Td idddew 
apkéoet 6 "Eqduadrns. 

435. ebyopecOa V. FL I. Pl. P*. vulgo. 
evyopneda R. edxdpeo8a Hamaker, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Herwerden, recen- 
tiores, except Mazon. But this seems 
to me a complete mistake. Trygaeus 
is not stating a fact, but exhorting to 
prayer. evtxyaperOa, Let us pray, was the 
regular form. It is used again infra 978. 

439. ye Sudyev. This I proposed in 
my former edition. The MSS. (except 
P1.) have simply Sidyew (without ye). P%. 
has didyerv pe, and so all editions before 
Dindorf. Dindorf proposed didéerv, which 
is followed by Weise, Green, and Blaydes. 
Lenting proposed :ayayeiv, which is fol- 


lowed by Bergk, and, save as aforesaid, 


all subsequent editors. Boissonade pro- 
posed didyery ye. It seems to me that 
dudyey 1s right: compare Wasps 1006, 
where Bdelycleon promises to take his 
father to dinners, wine- parties, and public 
spectacles da6’ 7ndéws Sudyew oe TOV NowTroy 
xpsvov. But the ye should here come 
after efpnvy, not after dudyew. 

441. The Scholiast says dv0 mpécara 
ravra dna, av 6 pev exerat, 6 O€ ETEpos 
axéXovba TH «dyn KaTapopevos réye. I 
take him to mean that the preceding 
six lines have been a prayer for blessing, 
but that now we come to a series of im- 
precations which he supposes to have 
been invoked by a different speaker, 
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Dobree however, quite misunderstand- 
ing, as it seems to me, the Scholiast’s 
observation, divides the triplets which 
follow into two sections, giving to 
Trygaeus merely the description of 
an objectionable person, and then making 
the Chorus take the words out of his 
mouth, and declare that person’s fate. 
Thus he arranges the first triplet in this 
way: TP. doris S€ médepov paddoy ecivat 
Bovderat, XO. pndérore ravoacd airéoy, & 
Avdvug dva& | €k tev sdexpdvev akidas 
é£arpovpevoyv. And so on with the others: 
so that Trygaeus is never allowed to 
finish his sentence. This seems to me 
supremely ridiculous, and it cannot be 
what the Scholiast meant, for under this 
arrangement Trygaeus never edyerai, the 
Chorus does that for him. Yet no less 
than five editors— Richter, Herwerden, 
Mazon, Sharpley, and Graves—have 
followed Dobree’s mistake. 

445. adérv’, ev taiow pdaxas. This 
seems to have been suggested by Dindorf 
in some earlier edition, and it is adopted 
by Bekker and all subsequent editors 
except Weise. 
except P!. amérma y’ ev tats pdxas P'. 
editions before Bekker; and Weise 
afterwards, 

446. macxot ye rorad’ MSS. (except V.) 
vulgo. mdoyoro roairaé.’ V. Dindorf 
suggested mdaxou totavr’ ar’, which is 
adopted by Meineke, Blaydes, Herwer- 
den, and Van Leeuwen. 

450. kel... &vAAGBy MSS. Suidas (s. v. 
tpoxos) vulgo. Here, as in Knights 805, 
the weight of authority in favour of the 
combination of «i with the subjunctive 
is so great that it cannot reasonably be 
rejected. And it seems certain that 
Aristophanes occasionally used jv with 


motu ev rais paxyas MSS. 
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the optative and e with the subjunctive. 
See the Appendix on Knights 698-700, 
805, Birds 1240, Plutus 217, and infra 
783. In the present case it would be 
easy to change kei into kjv or EvAAGBy 
into vAAadBo.. And indeed the former 
change was made by Brunck and Bothe, 
while the latter was suggested (though 
not adopted) by Meineke, and made by 
Richter, Holden, Paley, Herwerden, 
Hall and Geldart, Merry, Sharpley, Van 
Leeuwen, and Graves. 

452. y’ édxorro MSS. Suidas (s.v. 
Tpoxtcbeioa and again s. v. rpoxos) vulgo. 
Blaydes, Herwerden, and 
Van Leeuwen, without a shadow of 
justification. 

457, "Apec dé ph; TP. py. Bentley, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Bothe, 
Richter, Sharpley, and Zacher. "Ape 6€ ; 
(to the first speaker) and py py. (to the 
second) MSS. and the other editions. 
But Bentley's emendation is confirmed 
by the second section of the line, where 
again we find one 1} in the question, and 
but one in the answer. 

462. cia ére pdda P!. editions before 
Invernizzi; and Bothe, Bekker, Blaydes, 
and Zacher afterwards. ¢r: yada (without 
eta) the other MSS. and editions. But 
in the corresponding line infra 489 all 
the MSS. read eta v7) Aia, which seems to 
require cia é7t udAa here. 

A469. GAX’ ayerov Evvavédkete kal oda. 
So I read in my former edition and so 
Zacher now reads. The MSS., except 
V., read dyerov EvvédKerov kat ope, and so 
all editions before Dindorf. And at the 
date of my former edition it was sup- 
posed that V.’s reading was the same ; 
but it is now clear that V. begins the 
word with gvva- with ve written above 
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the a. They all omit the initial dad’. 
Hermann proposed adn’ dyerdy ye ovved- 
Ahlwardt ddX’ dyer’ added 
Dobree ad’ Gyere 
Evvavéhkere kai odo, which is followed by 
Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, and 
Graves. And so Holden in his first 
edition, though himself suggesting dA’ 
ayel’ édxer’ avédcere kat oo which in his 
second edition he introduced into the 
text. Dindorf proposed adn’ dye" EAxerov 
ayabé kai oho, but in his text prudently 
substitutes a lacuna for déya6e, in which 
he is followed by Green. Bothe, who 
omits the ws in line 496 infra, reads 
ayete Evy & EXxere kaicgdo. Bergk gives 
GAN dyerov Evvedédxere kal ow, and so 
Paley, Blaydes, and Merry. Meineke, 
not observing that the line is dactylic, 
gives GAN’ dyerov viv édkere kai oho, and 
so Mazon. Richter €Axopev, add’ aye@? 
eAkere xai odo. But the strangest 
alteration ofall is made by Van Leeuwen 
who reads d@yerov, Evvéhxerov dn cha, 
regardless of sense and metre. I have 
adopted Dobree’s EvyvavéAkere, though for 
the reason given in the Commentary 
retaining with Hermann, Bergk, and 
Meineke the dual dyerov. 

AT9. égyovra tov EvAov MSS. vulgo. 
Mr. Richards suggests evéxovrar ro Evdq, 
whence Van Leeuwen reads ¢xovrat ev 
7 évAm. This expresses the meaning 
clearly, possibly too clearly, for Hermes 
seems to be purposely enigmatic. 

481. Meyapeis. The word occurs again 
infra 500. In both places V. and P?. have 
Meyapeis; R. and I. have Meyapeis in one 
place and Meyapis in the other ; and the 
only MS. which has Meyapyjs in both 
places is P!., the most untrustworthy of 
all the MSS. The great preponderance 
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of authority therefore in these passages 
1s in favour of Meyapeis, but Marco 
Musuro employed P!. or a very similar 
MS., and accordingly Meyapis; found its 
way into the Editio Princeps, and has 
ever since retained its place in the text. 
See Acharnians 753 and the Appendix 
there. | 
489-92. vn Aia... dvriomav. The 
arrangement in the text is that of 
R. V. I. F. P%. Half a line, probably 
consisting of two spondees, is missing. 
P}, attempted to fill up the gap by 
inserting between 489 and 490 the 
words 6 efa, d cia. as in the corresponding 
system (463), and writing the next line 
XO. puxpdy ye Kivovpev. TP. ov devdy; and 
Musuro, as so often in this Play, adopted 
the alteration of P1., and so all editors 
before Bekker, Bentley however sug- 
gesting that pixpoy kwovpév y should be 
read for puxpdyv ye kiodpev, and Brunck 
and Bothe so reading. The intruding 
@ eta, & cia was first ejected by Bekker, 
on the authority of R. V., and save in 
Weise and Bothe’s second edition has 
never appearedagain. Bekker, wrongly 
I think, left a blank after davdv, and 
all subsequent editors have assumed that 
the missing half-line should come there ; 
and some have proposed, and some in- 
serted, a form of words to fill the gap. 
Thus Dindorf proposed djra 765° eoriv; 
which Graves reads; Bergk, djra 16d 
ipoev, which Herwerden reads: Holden 
proposed kai devérarov. Richter reads 
TOUT : Blaydes, dy7° éor 
évopes ; Merry, xdrorov, tpav ; Sharpley, 
caronév cov; and Van Leeuwen, rovr’ 
It seems to me, however, that 
the blank really comes after dvricrar, 
and should be filled by words equivalent 


gar’ avopes ; 
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in meaning to, but less prosaic than, 
rovs 8 oddév Spay. There are three 
parties among the Hellenic peoples: 
those who are pulling their best ; those 
who are thwarting them; and those 
who are doing nothing, dpaéo’ ovdev, supra 
481; and all three should be mentioned 
here. 

496. kakxédvo. tives R. Suidas 
Bentley, Tyrwhitt, Brunck, recentiores. 
kakov ot tives 1. B®. kaxoi tuves Ve kakov et 
ries P}, again accepted in the Aldine 
edition and holding its place till ejected 
by Brunck.—ipiy MSS., Aldus, and all 
editions before Gelenius, except Fracini 
and the second Junta. jpiy Suidas s.v. 
Fracini, the second Junta, 
Gelenius, recentiores. I had no hesita- 
tion in the former edition in restoring the 
MS. reading, which seems to me abso- 
lutely necessary, for the defaulters are 
not in the Chorus, but are some of the 
imaginary peoples, Boeotians, Argives, 
and the like, who ought to be assisting 
in, but are in reality retarding, the 
restoration of Peace. 

497, pév y obv (or pev yoor) Bentley, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter appears. MBSS., 
editions, except Bothe, before Dindort. 
pev vey Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Her- 
werden, Merry, and Graves. 

498. dvépetws Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. dvdpixés MSS., editions before 
Brunck. 

503-7. cat rois "AOnvaiow .. . vT0Xea- 
pnoate. These lines are given in the 
text exactly as they stand in every MS. 
and in every edition except Van 
Leeuwen’s. His alterations are worth 
recording for the purpose of showing the 
amazing extent to which a Dutch editor 
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considers himself at liberty to rewrite 
a Play of Aristophanes. ois "A@nvaioucs 
he changes into rotor OnBaiows; diKa- 
cere into dSuordgere 3 rnvd eedxvoa into 
chy Gedy more; and mpds tHv Oddarrav 
All these changes 
are made without a shadow of authority, 
and, asit seems to me, without a shadow 
of justification. 

511. é&é\xovoe MSS. vulgo. éxredovor 
Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, an ingenious 
conjecture, but for the reason given in 
the Commentary I am unable to desert 
the reading of the MSS. 

518. dpod’orw 75yn MSS. (except P'.) 
Brunck and all subsequent editors. The 
Scholiast says dpot ’orw dn avri tov 
éyyvs, and P!. annexes the éeyyvs to the 
line, reading 6pot ‘ori 70 éyyis. And 
so, save that they have 70° for #0, all 
editions before Brunck, though both 
Hemsterhuys and Toup pointed out that 
éyyus was a mere gloss on spot. 

524, mpdcwrov & Cewpia MSS. (save 
that P!. omits the line, doubtless because 
it has the same termination as the pre- 
ceding line) vulgo. Meineke (Vind. 
Aristoph.) proposed to substitute for this 
second ® Gewpia the words Etpnyn didn 
and this is done by Van Leeuwen. 
Blaydes observes ‘‘ Possis etiam ® idn 
bea,’ whence Mazon reads ® irn Oeéds. 
No doubt what follows seems more 
appropriate to Peace herself than to 


into ideiy mapovoay. 


one of her attendant maidens; but itis - 


difficult to believe that Trygaeus ad- 
dressed the words oioy 6€ mveis, &c. to an 
artificial statue. 

525. as 700 xara rns Kapdias MSS. 
vulgo. It wasa Dutch editor who supra 
503-7 substituted his own composition 
for that of Aristophanes; 1t is an Hng- 
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lish editor, Dr. Blaydes, who does so 
here. For the words in the text he 
reads dfe O€ kat ths Ktoridos, leaving 
only the article r7s unchanged. 

527. duocov MSS. vulgo. Richter 
reads 6pitov. But after éuccov we must 
understand rn dopy as if Trygaeus had 
used the word dcop) in the preceding 
lines. 

529. kpoupvoévpeypias MSS.vulgo. Do- 
bree suggested kpopypvokepvypias, which 
is read by Richter, Holden, Green, and 
Graves, but is certainly wrong. As I 
pointed out in the introduction to my 
former edition, dévpeypia is used by 
Aristophanes in his Sxyvas karadape- 
Bdavovoa, and by Lucian, De Mercede 
Conductis, 19, in precisely the same 
sense. 

581. rpay@dav MSS. vulgo. Brunck, 
and afterwards Bergk, suggested rpvyo- 
dav, which is read by Meineke, Richter, 
Holden, Herwerden, and Zacher. 

536. xdAvov MSS. vulgo. I think that 
Blaydes is the only editor who has 
actually altered the text, reading dyAouv, 
but many have suggested an alteration. 
Reiske proposed xrimov, Hamaker copov, 
Bergk xiAmn, Kock xérpov, and Hall 
and Geldart Bodirov. But nobody has 
adopted anybody else’s conjecture.— 
aypov MSS. Invernizzi, recentiores, ex- 
cept Weise. imvdy editions before Inver- 
nizzi; and Weise afterwards. No MS. 
has irvoyv, but one Scholiast mentions it 
asa variant; ypdderat eis imvov* inves be, 
O nets Kaplvioy Kahovpey. 

Suidas 
(s.v. tromtacpeva), all editions (except 
Bekker) before Bergk ; and Richter and 
Green afterwards. «vd@ouvs mpookeipevat 
R. V. and the other MSS., except P'. 


542. xudbois mpockeiuevat P. 
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Bekker, Bergk, recentiores, save as afore- 
said. In this state of the authorities | 
feel that I too ought to read xvddouvs, 
but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that «vdOovs mpookeipevar is Greek, or 
that it can, as Cobet (N. L. 145) assures 
us, be equivalent to xuvdOovs mpocketpevous 
géyovoa. NordolI perceive the analogy, 
upon which he insists, between xvaéor 
mpooridepar and kvabov mpdcxepar, the 
latter being an intransitive verb. Nor 
am I impressed by his argument that 
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“ rodcxerat Kvad@ eo fere sensu dicere- 
tur quo Cicero usus est ‘quum Lentulum 
generum suum, exiguae staturae homi- 
nem, longo gladio accinctum vidisset ; 
quis, inquit, generum meum ad gladium 
alligavit?’ apud Macrob. Saturn, i. 3,” 
for that, I take it, is the very meaning 
which the words are intended to convey. 
With Cicero’s jest may be compared the 
language, which in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Bonduca i. 1, the British 
General uses to his nephew: 


And, little sir, when your young bones grow stiffer 


I'll tie you to a sword ; 


and Sir Walter Scott's description, in 
the second chapter of Old Mortality, of 
wee Guse Gibbie who ‘was girded 
rather to than with the sword of a full 
gsrown man.” 

557. dopevds o dav PL. Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores. 
other MSS., ‘‘pronomen exhausit prae- 
cedens litera”’ as Brunck says. dopevds y’ 
idav (apparently an attempt on the part 
of Musuro to restore the metre) editions 
before Brunck. 

568. atrév dmad\dkerey MSS. vulgo; 
but in R. at’réy was originally omitted, 
and then added in the margin. Seve- 
ral scholars taking airéy to refer to the 
agricultural instruments, and not (as it 
really does) to the farmers themselves, 
have felt constrained to alter the line. 
Herwerden changes avréy into avrais, 
Sharpley into éx révd’. These are the 
only editors who have altered the text, 
but several other conjectures have been 
made. 
Kock; atv dmadddEeav av perdpxior, 
“they will rid their vineyard spaces 
of dry leaves,’ O. Schneider. But 


aopevos idov the 


> a Ka > , x 4 
avT@y ay amTroNavoetey Gy peTopXia, 


avrép is to be joined with perdpyiov, their 
vineyard spaces. 

582. as AOecs Hiv aopévos didrarn. 
The reading of the MSS. and of all 
editions before Dindorf, and of Zacher 
afterwards, is ® idtal as dopévowcey 
npiv (or nuiv) 7AGes, and so Bothe, except 
that for didra@ he reads @itrdryn. Din- 
dorf reads as 7AGes qpiv aopévors & idr- 
ravn, and so Weise, Green, Paley, and 
Blaydes. The reading which I recom- 
mended in my former edition, and have 
now brought into the text, is really 
Dindorf’s line with the 4 omitted ; and 
so too Richter reads. Bergk reads os 
daopevorow nrOes & iATarn, and so Her- 
werden, Hall and Geldart, Merry, and 
Sharpley. Meineke reads os dopévoirw 
nrOes nuiy dedrdrn, and so Holden and 
Graves ; and so Mazon, except that he 
changes @iArdry into & Pid. 

583. o@ yap éSdunv . . . Bovddpevos 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Van Leeu- 
wen. o@ yap eddapnpev .. . Bovddpevor 
MSS., editions before Dindorf. o@ é6da- 
pynuev ... BovdAduevoe Van Leeuwen. But 
the Scholiasts recognize that the Chorus 
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are here speaking of themselves in the 
singular number.—daydua KR. Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores. dainova the other 
MSS. and the editions before Dindorf. 

589. yewpyav. See the Commentary. 
yewpyov MSS., editions (except Bothe) 
before Bergk ; and Green and Blaydes 
afterwards. yewpyov Bothe, Bergk, and 
(save as aforesaid) recentiores. 

599. éxdo° Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, recentiores. éo’ R.and 
all the MSS. except V. and all editions 
before Brunck. 6co0° V. Bothe. 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Weise. 

600. mpooyeddcerat AaBdv7r MSS. (ex- 
cept P!.) Porson, Bothe, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. mpooyeddoovraice \aBdr7’ PL, who 
no doubt took the line to be, as Brunck 
afterwards contended that it was, ‘ di- 
metrum anapaesticum, nisi malis chori- 
ambicum trimetrum catalecticum eum 
appellare”’; and the reading of P'. is, 
as usual, adopted in the Aldine edition, 
and is followed by all the editions (ex- 
cept Fracini and Junta II) before Ge- 
lenius ; and by Brunck and Invernizzi 
afterwards. Fracini introduced mpoo- 
yeAdoera, but retained the oe, and so 
Junta II and Gelenius to Bergler inclu- 
sive. 

603. copemraro: MSS. vulgo. In Archi- 
lochus and Cratinus (see the Commen- 
tary) the epithet is Aurepynrés, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, citing this passage, inad- 
vertently transfers that epithet to the 
present line, I cannot understand why 
Bentley proposed to read Aurepyjres here, 
but his suggestion is followed by Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Paley, and Sharpley. 

605. ApEev airns Bentley. See the 
Commentary. atrns jpée (contra me- 
trum) MSS. vulgo. Ap£ev drys Seidler, 


o ’ 
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Dindorf, Weise, Holden, Meineke, 
Richter, Green, Paley, Merry, and 
Graves. Blaydes, though he does not 


accept this reading, supports it with 
a vast number of quotations, but in 
every one of them, with the exception 
of Medea 1372, the article accompanies 
the genitive. A more apposite passage 
than any which he has cited may be 
found in Pausanias 1. 25. 3 rd yap 
drixnpua To év Xatpoveia dracr rois"EAAnow 
jp&ée xaxov. But there the meaning is 
“was the beginning of troubles,” not 
“commenced the trouble”; and we 
should certainly expect tis drns here. 
Bothe in his first edition suggested 
avtos np&e, but he did not repeat the 
suggestion in his second. Bergk pro- 
posed atrix’ cip&e, Madvig np& auras, 
which is adopted by Mazon. Sharpley 
for yap adrns jpEe reads xaxav yap Apse, 
Van Leeuwen jyfev airiv, which one 
would imagine would have put an effec- 
tual stop to her going away or return- 
ing. Many other equally hopeless con- 
jectures have been made. 

606. perdoyo. R.V. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Weise and Richter, who with the 
other MSS. and the editions before 
Bekker read perao yn. 

610. é&epianoev (or -oe) MSS. vulgo. 
Bentley suggested xa&epionoev, which is 
read by Dindorf, Weise, Holden, and 
others. 

612. 1d mportoy Kove’ P1., all editions 
before Bekker; and Bothe and Richter 
afterwards. dkovo R. V.the other MSS., 
Bekker, and save as herein appears 
subsequent editors. Blaydes reads 4¢- 
Octo’ and is followed by Herwerden. 
And though #xovo’ has been discarded 
for dxovo’ the latter word has been found 
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so unsatisfactory that every effort has 
been made to get rid of it. Widmann 
suggests 78a0°, Ruppersberg aifovo’, 
Richter os Sé awupt to mpaerov ddyota’, 
Hall and Geldart 76 zip dxovovo’, Zacher 
roype *yavaxrote’ ,and soon. Probably 
#kova’ is the conjecture of P'., but if so 
it is much the best conjecture of the lot, 
and I have in the Commentary given 
my reasons for retaining it. Richter 
and Zacher say that Aristophanes would 
not have combined the expressions daf 
ro mparov, and that may- be true with 
the reading dkovo’ ; but it is exactly what 
he would have done with the reading 
#xovo’ for the purpose of expressing 
the instantaneous sequence of events. 
616. nxnxdeww MSS., editions before 
Brunck; and Bergk and Mazon after- 
wards. And this is the form which 
Aristophanes invariably employed, ex- 
cept where metrical or rhythmical rea- 
sonscompelled him to desert it. See the 
Fourth Additional Note to the Birds, p. 
244 of that Play. Brunck changed the 
reading of all the MSS. into 7xKyxKéq, 
merely saying ‘‘7Kyxén Attice. Vulgo 
nknxdew,” and save as aforesaid he is 
followed by all subsequent editors. Mr. 
W. M. Starkie, Classical Review ix. 119, 
finding that in Wasps 800 Dr. Merry 
retains the form nxnxdéew, exclaims “ Has 
the teaching of Cobet and Rutherford 
been writ in water?” To the question, 
so worded, the answer must be in the 
negative ; for water has some sustaining 
power; but if that very competent 
scholar, instead of trusting to the 
‘‘teaching ” of others, had looked into 
the matter for himself, he would have 
found that this ‘‘teaching” has No- 
THING WHATEVER to support it. Van 
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Leeuwen indeed may be thought to 
have discovered some support for it in 
the present passage, for he says that 
nknkén is read by ‘¢ Phrynichus in schol.” 
But this again isa mistake. The words 
of the Scholiast are rd S¢ AKnKdew ovT@ 
du rot n Bpvvixos dvaywaoret. The 
Scholiast is calling Phrynichus asa wit- 
ness in favour not of jAKnKdn but of AKn- 
xdewv, and the yn to which he refers is the 
first, not the last, syllable of the word. 
He means that the pluperfect is com- 
monly written dkxyxdew with an a, but 
that Phrynichus recognizes the spelling 
nknkdew With an n. 

627. aitiwy dv avdpaov R. V. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. airiwy avdpor I. F. P?., the 
av having been absorbed into the first 
syllable of dvdpév. This reading P', 
always ready with his emendation, tried 
to make metrical, by reading airiwv 
avdpov ye, and as usual his reading was 
adopted in the Aldine edition and by 
all subsequent editors before Brunck 
who read aitiwy rep avdpar. 

628. tiv Kopovear (kopavady R. V.) ye 
pov MSS. vulgo. Porson, who in his 
note on Hecuba 1161 discusses lines 
628-81, observes “‘nocet articulus ry, 
ut additus noceret ante é£pédupvor 
kuédnv. Lege igitur cal cop@veay yé pov.” 
But this is quite wrong. There is 
nothing special about the individual 
kuédnv which was destroyed ; but here 
Trygaeus is bewailing not merely « fig- 
tree, but the particular tree which he 
had planted and tended with such 
solicitude. Nevertheless the significant 
rip is changed into the insignificant 
cat by Dindorf, Holden, Meineke, Rich- 
ter, Green, Blaydes, and Herwerden. 
Equally unfortunate is Van Leeuwen’s 
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change of pov into por, for it is not the 
general damage done that Trygaeus 
regrets but the loss of ‘‘my favourite 
fig-tree.” 

629. eyo pirevoa KakéeOpeayny 
Bentley, Dawes (who adds “‘ Exstat locus 
plane gemellus apud Eurip. Med. 1349 
Traidas ovs épuoa ka&eOpevaunv’’), Brunck, 
recentiores, except that in his second 
edition Bothe reads @urevoas éEcOpewrayny 
eyo. eyo gurevoas e&ebpewduny MBS., 
editions before Brunck. 

630. © pen’ Junta, vulgo. @ pre 
MSS. Aldus, Fracini, Junta IJ, Gelenius. 
évdixws ye Snr Bentley, Porson, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. évdixcas On7 R.V.1.F.P?. 
Invernizzi, Bekker. P1., being minded 
to set this right, inserted ye, but inserted 
it at the wrong place évdixws Onra y’, and 
so all editions before Brunck. Brunck 
in his text wrote évdixws dy7° ef ye xapod 
roy Aidov, but in his note preferred 
elye 67 Kapovd AiOov. Porson for évdixws 
suggested ¢v dixy, which is read by 
Herwerden, Merry, Van Leeuwen, and 
Zacher.—xapov Aifov is the reading of 
all the MSS. except P4., and of Fracini, 
Junta II, Gelenius to Faber inclusive, 
Invernizzi, and all subsequent editors. 
voy AiBov P!, Aldus and the other editors 
before Invernizzi. 

632. xara & ws MSS. vulgo. xavOd® ws 
Dobree, Blaydes, Herwerden, Merry, 
and Van Leeuwen. 

637. kexkpdypaow MSS. vulgo. Scaliger 
suggested xai kpaypac.t which Blaydes 
reads. 

640. dpovot MSS. (except P!.) Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Bergk, 
Green, Paley, Merry, and Mazon. 
doover Pl, vulgo.—ri Bpacidov MSS. 
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vulgo. Porson called attention to the 
fact that Suidas (s.v.), quoting the 
present line, writes ra Bpagida. Of 
course he did not suggest that this slip 
of Suidas should be brought into the 
text of Aristophanes, but that is done 
by Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, Holden, 
Herwerden, and Van Leeuwen. Dindorf 
however recants in his notes; and the 
others do not seem to have observed 
that with Thucydides the genitive is 
always Bpacidov (Thuc. iv. 83, 108, 
123, 127, v. 18), the dative Bpaoida, and 
the accusative Bpacidav. 

663. eiev dkotwo MSS. (except P*) 
Fracini, Junta II, Gelenius, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Weise. P*., to save 
the metre, wrote eiév y,and so the other 
editions before Bekker; and Weise 
afterwards. But the present reading is 
sufficiently confirmed by, possibly is 
borrowed from, Aesch. Cho. 644. 

676. odwep Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. émep R. V.I.F. P*, but in R. there 
is a considerable gap between the o and 
the nep. P+. corrected érep into aomep 
which is read by all editions before 
Brunck. 

684. airo MBS. (atra R. V. F.) vulgo. 
Cobet (N. L. p. 165) conjectured ovra, 
a probable conjecture in itself, though 
the arguments by which he supports it 
are naught. It is adopted by Meineke, 
Blaydes, Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, and 
Zacher. 

693. ra vi MSS. (rari R. V.) vulgo. 
Reiske suggested either 76 ri or tiva: 
the former is adopted by Holden, 
Sharpley, and Graves, the latter by 
Herwerden, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 
By so doing these editors have destroyed 
an idiomatic expression, perfectly in- 
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telligible, if not easy to explain. i is 
often used with a plural pronoun: ti 
yap rad éoriv ; Clouds 200, ri dé oon rate’ ; 
(so all the best MSS.) Lys. 514. 

700. ri dai I. F. P*. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ri dé R. V. P}. editions 
before Brunck. 

716. podjoes MSS. (V. has the double 
s superscript), all editions before Din- 
dorf; and Bergk, Richter, Merry, 
Mazon, and Zacher afterwards. See 
Ach. 278, Knights 360. Elmsley’s 
theory (at Ach. 278), that because 
podyoopa: is found in Wasps 814 
Aristophanes could never have used the 
active future podjow, is negatived in 
every passage by every MS. Yet popjcet 
is here introduced by Dindorf who is 
followed by subsequent editors, save as 
aforesaid. See Appendix on Knights 
360 and 969. 

729, 730. mapaddvres ... d&uev MSS. 
vulgo. The combination of these two 
words in one sentence is no doubt a little 
awkward, but I do not think that it is 
inadmissible. Bothe however proposed 
to change mapaddyres into mapeddrres. 
Hamaker’s suggestion ryvde oKkevny aro- 
Suvres is adopted and applauded by Cobet 
(N. L. p. 51), but has found favour with 
nobody else. Meineke changes dadpev 
into Popev and is followed by Herwerden. 
Blaydes reads karaOévres for mapaddrres, 
and so Van Leeuwen. Mr. Richards for 
proposes mapaBdvres. Mr. 
Richards objects to Hamaker’s sugges- 
tion that ‘‘an article would surely be 
wanted.” Schmidt to Meineke’s that 
cbnpi is never, though Aéye is often, used 
in the sense of keAcvw. Herwerden and 
Mr. Richards to Blaydes’s that it ought 
And Van Leeuwen to 


mapaddvres 


to be xaradépevor. 
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Mr. Richards’s that it ought to be cara- 
Bnospevot. Two lines below Hamaker 
wished to change oxnvas into oxevas, 
and this also is approved by Cobet (u. s.) 
but by nobody else. 

732. duddrrere V. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Weise. gvAarre (by a natural 
error) R. F. P% This left the line 
a syllable short, which P'. attempted to 
make good by reading @vAarre ot, and 
so all editions before Bekker; and 
Weise afterwards. 

7338. fv éyopev dddv Adyov ctroper ood 
re vous éxer R. and (except that for ny it 
has jv) I. Ay éxopey (and then as R.) 
F. P2. jv éxopev 6ddv Adyov eiropev (and 
then as R.) V. In order to make the 
line an anapaestic tetrameter P'. 
changed Adyar into Adyov, dca re into 
xdoa te (‘‘quae scribere non poterat 
Atticus,” Porson, Suppl. Praef. in Hec.), 
and inserted avrés before, and ye after 
éyet, so making the line run jy éyouey 
6ddv Adyor elr@pev, Xora TE vovs avros Exe 
ye. In the Aldine edition some but not 
all of P!’s alterations are adopted, and 
the line is given as ny €xopev dd0v Adyov 
elm@pev yaoa Te vous avros éxe, a nonde- 
script verse, being neither a trochaic 
tetrameter with R. nor an anapaestic 
with P'. And this is followed by every 
edition before Brunck (except that 
Florent Chretien and Grynaeus for avros 
¢ye. have éxee avros), and by Bothe in 
his first edition. Brunck inserted the 
line as P!. gave it, and so Invernizzi. 
And, except that I changed yéoa re into 
xaréoa, I did the same in my former 
edition, under a complete misunder- 
standing of the reading of R., which had 
been reported by Invernizzi, Bekker, 
and Dindorf to be jv éxoper dd6v, AOyor 
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cirapev, the commencement of an ana- 
paestic, not trochaic, line. But, strange 
to say, Bekker, while misreporting R.’s 
reading, gave in his text what R. really 
reads, a trochaic tetrameter jv €|xopev 
6|Sdv Adylov etloper | dca re | vows élyet. 
And though one ofthe Scholiastssays that 
the xoppdrtoy consists of five anapaestic 
tetrameters, another says it consists of 
four anapaestic tetrameters, and the cor- 
rupt and confused words which follow 
can only mean ‘and one trochaic 
tetrameter.” Bekker’s, which is really 
R.’s, reading has been followed by all 
subsequent editors, except that Weise 
embarks on an unintelligible line of his 
own, and that he, Blaydes, Herwerden, 
and Merry change voids into voor. 

742. devyovras MSS. vulgo. “ Lege 
@pvvovdas: vide Hesych. Harpocrat. 
Suid.” Bentley. This line does not 
seem very applicable to Heracles, and 
Bergk placed it after the following line, 
so as to make it a description of rovs 
SovAovs, a transposition followed by 
several editors. But this necessitates 
a further alteration, since énirndes and 
ovvexra rovdt would be merely tauto- 
logous. One or the other therefore of 
the two lines must be omitted, and 
this is accordingly done. On the whole 
I think it better to adhere to the ar- 
rangement of the MSS., and to suppose 
that the poet is referring to scenes in 
Comedies now lost, but familiar to his 
audience. 

743. mwapéd\voevy R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. karéAvoev the other 
MSS. and editions. In the next line 
Paley would change é&jyov into cionyor, 
but the poet is referring to the abrupt 
exit of a flogged slave from his master’s 
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house, like that of Demosthenes and 
Nicias in the Knights. 

745. «ir dvépotro Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ¢xavéporro MSS., editions 
before Brunck. 

747. rd varoyv Suidas (s.v. tozpryis), 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise and 
Bothe. rév vercv MSS., except P'., who 
altered it into 74 vata. His alteration, 
as usual, is adopted in the Aldine edition, 
and is followed by all editors before 


Bekker; and by Weise and Bothe 
afterwards. 
752. roioe peyiorots MSS. vulgo. 


Onpot peyioros Merry, Sharpley. This 
is a very ingenious alteration, but it 
cannot I think be right. Apart from 
the overwhelming unanimity of the 
MSS., both here and in the Parabasis of 
the Wasps, it seems to me that rotor 
peyiorots is exactly what we should have 
expected to find. Just as Aristophanes 
says in the Ecclesiazusae that Agyrrhius 
now mpdrre Ta peyora, undertakes the 
most important business, and in the 
Birds that ra péy.ora, the most important 
benefits that men possess, are derived 
from the birds, so here he would natu- 
rally say that the poetic Heracles essays 
the most important tasks, émtyetpet rotor 
yeyioros. On the other hand, though 
Onpot is in some respects very appro- 
priate, it gives rise to some slight 
difficulty. Here there is but one an- 
tagonist; and in the Wasps the Agues 
and Fevers, the extirpation of which 
constitutes the Second Labour of 
Heracles, though rightly called ra 
péyeora, could hardly, perhaps, be called 
Onpes.—erexeiper R. V. and all the other 
MSS. (except P'.), Bentley, Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Weise and Bothe. 
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émeyetper P!, and (as usual) Aldus and all 
editions before Bekker; and Weise and 
Bothe afterwards. But Bentley had 
long before suggested emexeipa; the 
present tense is not employed until the 
poet is represented as speaking in his 
own person. 

758.  BopBopobtpovs MSS. vulgo. 
Bentley suggested PapSapodvpovs and 
Meineke writes BapBapopvous. 

754. kat mporov pevy pdxouat mavrey 
MSS. vulgo. Here the poet commences, 
as it were, to speak in his own person, 
and this is continued to the end of the 
Parabasis Proper. He is borrowing 
from the Parabasis of the Wasps, and 
naturally introduces a few changes to 
prevent an absolute sameness. Will it 
be believed that, in defiance of all the 
MSS., Meineke thinks himself justified 
in striking out the new words, intro- 
duced into this line by Aristophanes, 
and replacing the discarded words 
O@pacéws Evotas edvOis am’ apyns? And 
this singular impropriety 1s repeated by 
Holden, Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, and 
Graves. Van Leeuwen indeed disap- 
proves of the poet’s speaking in his own 
person, and alters the succeeding verses 
in various ways, which it is not necessary 
to record, for the purpose of preventing 
his doing so. For pev payopa Richter 
wrote 07’ paxdpny. 

756. xebadrtat MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
changed this into yA@rra:, and is followed 
by Holden, Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, 
and Graves. The alteration is sometimes 
ascribed to Bentley, but apparently 
without any justification. The passage 
of Hesiod to which Aristophanes is 
referring is ék d€ of Spay | nv éxardv 
kehanal duos, Servoto Spaxovros | yhaoanaot 
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Ovopepnot ehecxpdres (Theog. 823-5), 
where, observe, it is the xe¢adai, and not 
the yA@rra, that are described as 
eherypores. 

758. kapivov R. V., the other MSS. 
(except P.) and Suidas, s.v. mpaxros. 
No word can be better authenticated, 
yetit does not appear in asingle printed 
edition excepting my former one; in 
which I also suggested that perhaps 
kapivoy would be better. For P!. with 
his usual readiness to alter the text 
introduced kxapndov from Wasps 1035. 
Aldus, as usual, adopted the reading of 
P!.; and all other editions, with the 
exception aforesaid, follow Aldus. 

761. drododvai pourny xapiv MSS.(except 
P'.) Kuster, recentiores, except Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. P!. omitted the pou 
and so did all editions before Kuster. It 
did not appear on what authority, ifany, 
Kuster inserted the por, and Bentley 
suggested avrarodovvat thy xdpw, a very 
good suggestion, but one which Bentley 
would never have made, had he been 
aware of the reading of the MSS. 
However a century and a half or so 
after Bentley’s death, and with full know- 
ledge of the MS. reading, dvramododvai is 
introduced into the text first by Blaydes 
and then by Van Leeuwen, the former 
omitting the rj, the latter the por. 

762. wepivooray MSS. vulgo. This word 
too was omitted in all editions before 
Kuster, was restored by Kuster, and is 
read by all subsequent editors except 
Van Leeuwen. Here too Bentley, sup- 
posing mepwoorav to be Kuster’s con- 


jecture, suggested wepijew, with repay 


for éreipwyv in the following line, and 
here too Bentley’s suggestion is intro- 
duced into the text by Van Leeuwen. 
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770. kai Evpociois MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke suggested kav Evyrociots, a quite 
unnecessary alteration, but adopted by 
Blaydes, Herwerden, and Van Leeuwen. 
Richter absurdly understands tpamé(y of 
the tables of the money-changers. 

774. avdpos MSS. vulgo. Dindorf, 
misunderstanding the passage, proposed 
Aaurpov, which is read by Meineke, 
Holden, Richter, and Paley. Bergk 
proposed ddpov, but the reading of the 
MSS. is clearly right. 

783. dyrtBortn Pt. P*, (according to 
Brunck) Brunck, Bothe, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. avriBorei R. V. and the other MSS. 
(but V. has 7 written above the «i) 
editions before Brunck; and Invernizzi 
afterwards. I suspect that dvriBore is 
right, see on 450 supra; but there seems 
sufficient authority to permit the reten- 
tion of ayriBod7. 

785. vmakove Bentley, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores. wtmaxovons MSS., editions 
(except Bothe) before Dindorf.—ér@ns 
MSS. vulgo. Bentley also proposed to 
change this into édéé followed by 
EvvépiOos, but to this Dobree rightly ob- 
jected, referring to Lys. 733 uy dcarrerdvvv, 
pnd? améhOns pndapn, as a similar com- 
bination of an imperative and sub- 
junctive. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 767 py Bapov 
kéroy | oxy node, pr OvpotoGe, pnd’ axap- 
mia | rev&nre. 

800. npwa MSS. Bentley, Brunck, 
‘recentiores. jpiwd (agreeing with dovy, 
its voice of spring) editions before 
Brunck: a very good reading, if the 
metre permitted it. npiwd may either be 
governed by xedady, and agree with 
xehadjuara understood, verna (sc. carmina) 
cantat; or else be used adverbially, as 
Brunck thinks, verno tempore cantat. 
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802. éCouevn MSS. vulgo. And this is 
a characteristic of the swallow’s song, 
for practically it is only heard when the 
bird is perching: see the Commentary. 
Its flight is so rapid that even if it is 
singing on the wing an observer can 
only catch an occasional note. Bergk 
however changed é(opévn into 7dopeévn, 
and is followed by Van Leeuwen and 
Zacher. The change, though wunen- 
durable, is not without excuse, since we 
should expect an epithet with ¢ov7, and 
we have ndouéva hora in Birds 236. But 
what are we to say to Meineke’s absurd 
nOopevn agreeing with xeddav ? It is 
difficult to speak of it in parliamentary 
language. Possibly the use of dovi 
without an epithet is due to the fact 
that xedadety may be employed of any 
loud noise, and is not confined to vocal 
sounds. 

831. evdiaepravepwnxéerovs R. V. Berek, 
Meineke, Richter, Holden, Paley, Her- 
werden, Hall and Geldart, Zacher, 
Graves. For -avepi- the other MSS. 
have -avepe -and so all editions (except 
Bothe’s second) before Bergk, and Paley 


afterwards. -avpo- Bothe in his second 
edition. -aepiaept- Richter. -ar6epr- 
Reisig, Green, Merry.  évdsameptaept- 


Blaydes, Mazon. -aepiavpi- Sharpley. 
These I think are the only alterations 
introduced into the text, but the 
conjectures offered for our acceptance 
are innumerable. Dr. Blaydes, for ex- 
ample, offers eleven in his critical note; 
and, not content with that, adds six more 
in his Addenda. As regards the first 
syllables of the word Bentley suggested 
evdi-, and this is adopted by Green. 
Bothe too reads evdi-, but takes ed as 
equivalent to «ev. Van Leeuwen omits the 
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line. The reading -avepe (perhaps a 
burlesque on -aepi-) is very old. The 
Scholiast says Aidupos wemAdvnrat éyor 
‘Savepinyxétous” ov yap A€éyovow avepa 
OUTOL. 

832. a héyovor. MSS. vulgo. 
Hamaker, Blaydes, Herwerden, 
Leeuwen. 

835. TP. “lov 6 Xios, domep x.t. A. So 
all the MSS. and all editions before 
Bergk, and save as hereinafter appears 
all subsequent editions. But with Bergk 
the assaults of the conjecturers com- 
menced. Bergk continued the words 
"Iwv 6 Xios tothe Servant,and commenced 
the speech of Trygaeus with dots; 
éroinoev madat, Which was plainly impos- 
sible, and has been followed by nobody. 
Next Meineke tried his hand and con- 
tinued the Servant’s speech to ’Aoitév rob’. 
This was adopted by Richter and Holden, 
but was really as preposterous as Bergk’s. 
Herwerden gives to Trygaeus the Ser- 
vant’s share of line 834,so that Trygaeus 
speaks continuously from padiora to 
éxddouy aotépa. Wilamowitz, reverting 
to Bergk’s division of the line, com- 
mences thespeech of Trygaeus with évzep 
éroingey waAat, aN ingenious suggestion, 
which Zacher adopts, but this makes 
an involved sentence, unsuited to the 
sprightly directness of an Avistophanic 
dialogue. The MS. reading, alone, stands 
free from all possible objection. 

847. ravras cv; TP. wdbev; ék Tovpavod 
R. V. Bekker, Richter, Paley, Mazon, 
Van Leeuwen. ratra cv; TP. méOev; éx 
ray ovpavev the other MSS. and all 
editions before Brunck, who for raira 
at wrote ravra. Invernizzi gave as R.’s 
reading, and himself read (contra me- 
trum) ratra ov; TP. md6ev ; &k rodvpavod. 


é} A€youst 
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Tyrwhitt altered ratra into tavra, and 
so Bothe, who in other respects followed 
Invernizzi, and this was supposed to 
be R.’s actual reading and, except 
as herein mentioned, is adopted by 
subsequent editors. Hirschig suggested 
tavtas; TP. éné6ev; éx rovpavov, which 
is read by Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, Merry, 
and Graves. 

851. dye vuv toner. These words given 
to the Servant by all the MSS. and vulgo 
are, on the suggestion of Boissonade 
(approved by Meineke) transferred to 
Trygaeus by Holden, Herwerden, Hall 
and Geldart, Merry, Van Leeuwen, 
Zacher, and Graves. This is plainly 
wrong. Trygaeus was not going any- 
where. He has told the Servant to 
take Harvesthome in for her bridal bath, 
and then to bring her back again. 
Accordingly the Servant now calls upon 
the girl to go in with him. It is to her 
that these words are addressed. There 
is the less excuse for this tampering with 
the text, because the passage is carefully 
explained by the Scholiast ; 6 Oeparay 
héyee “Gye vuv topev”? ry ’Om@pa, etra 
épota tov Seondrny rept ths ’Or@pas. 

852. ravry 14; Pt. P%. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. tavrn ri; the other MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. And Cobet 
again suggested ri, apparently as his 
own conjecture. But the Servant, being 
ordered merely to take Harvesthome to 
the bath and then bring her back again, 
without any mention of refreshments, 
would be much more likely to say Shall 
I give her anything to eat? than What 
shall I give her to eat? 

855. xavédde R. V. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. xat xavOade Fracini and subse- 
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quent editors before Portus. «at kava P!. 
Aldus, Junta, Portus, and all subsequent 
editors before Brunck. 
Brunck. kxavade I. P*. 

860. yépwv P'. Bergk, Meineke, Richter, 
Holden, Paley, Herwerden, Merry, Van 
Leeuwen. And so I read in my former 
edition, since a glyconic line cannot end 
with a pyrrhic, except at the close of a 
sentence ; see Appendix to Hccl. 307. 
yépov the other MSS. and editions. 

864. davet R. V. Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bekker. 
daveis P*,, alleditions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. Both R. and V. 
have a line (the mark of a new speaker) 
before this verse, but the other MSS. 
continue the verse to Trygaeus, whence 
no doubt the reading daveis arose. 
Bentley corrected daveis into dave? and 
restored the line to the Chorus. Then, 
in all editions before Dindorf (except 
Invernizzi), the following speech of 
Trygaeus is arranged as three tetrameter 
iambics, the first line ending with 
xavOapov Bas, the second with éy rots 
adypois. avrovs, and the third with 
cafevdery (the readings of P1.), so that 
Trygaeus had, in the whole, a speech 
consisting of five consecutive tetra- 
meters. Invernizzi following R. (with 
which V. concurs) divided the first line 
of Trygaeus’s speech into two, the 
second ending with ’miBas, but this was 
not followed. Dindorf was the first to 
arrange the speech as in the text and 
Holden the first to adopt his arrange- 
ment, since which time it has been 
universally accepted. 

872. 77 Bovdy rt. OL. ravrnvi; V. 
(except that*it gives all four words to 
Trygaeus) Meineke, Richter, Holden (in 
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his second edition), and Mazon. R. for 
rautnvi has tavrni, but otherwise agrees 
with V. 77 BovA7. OI. ris éo@’ atrn; P}. 
vulgo. It is very unusual to find avicds 
7. separated by any intervening word ; 
and the readings in the editions are 
very diversified, some adhering to the 
actual reading of R. and others to that of 
V; some making the servant say ravrni ; 
ti dys; Or ti3 tavtTnvi; re dys; OY tis 
avrni; ti dys, and others arranging the 
words otherwise. 

874, émaionev MSS. vulgo. Kock first, 
and Blaydes afterwards, proposed 
éméurropev, Which is read by Sharpley and 
Graves.—vmorerexdres P!. Bergler, recen- 
tiores, troremraxores R, V. P*., alleditions 
before Bergler, but the true reading 
had been suggested by Nannius, 
Leopardus, and Scaliger. And the true 
meaning had been recognized through- 
out. Forthough Andrea Divo translated 
the word ‘“subcadentes’’ Florent 
Chretien gave ‘ potabundi,’’ and his 
was the accepted version before Bergler. 

882. és pécous avrds o. So Il wrote the 
line in my former eclition, and so Graves. 
The pronoun o’ had not previously been 
inserted. és (or eis) péaous avrovs R., all 
the other MSS. (except V.), and all 
editions before Dindorf. Unfortunately 
Bekker gave avrovs és pécovs (which is 
V.’s reading) as the reading of R., and 
this being unmetrical Seidler proposed 
avtés és perous, whichis read by Dindorf 
and all subsequent editors except as 
hereinaftermentioned. Green proposed 
avros és peoov o , and so Blaydes, Merry, 
and Sharpley. Herwerden proposed 
airis es peoous o’, which is read by 
Mazon. These alterations depart rather 
more widely from the general reading 
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of the MSS. than mine, and I am not 
sure that és pécov gives the right sense. 
Trygaeus speaks of introducing Mayfair 
into the senatorial benches; és pécoy 
might mean that he was about to 
exhibit her in the centre of the stage. 

886. ra oxevn R.V. vulgo. ry oKevny 
Meineke, Herwerden, Merry. For, says 
Meineke, ‘‘sequentia ostendunt aperte 
jubere Trygaeum Theoriam ut nudam 
sese spectandam praebeat.” The 
learned professor does not seem to be 
aware that, just as actors who repre- 
sented men wore the penem scorteum 
outside their clothes, so actors who 
represented women exhibited the signs 
of womanhood outside (or on) their 
clothes, though even the dozen preceding 
lines might have taught him that. And 
he must have forgotten that if Mayfair 
“‘nudam sese spectandam praebuisset ”’ 
she would have shown that she was not 
a woman but a man. 

890. peréwpa MSS. vulgo. Blaydes 
suggested pereapa, which is read by 
Herwerden, Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and 
Zacher.—xarayayeiy MSS. vulgo. Blay- 
des conjectured which 
Herwerden and Van Leeuwen read. 
But I doubt if «ara can be used, like 
cira, to combine a participle with a 
verb. 


® 5 os 
KaT ayayely, 


891. épare rovmraviov nuiv kadev. This 
is the reading of P!. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
and Weise, except that for nui they 
read tyiv. opare rovrrdmoy is the reading 
of all the MSS., but in R. it is 
followed by jyiv os xaddov, in V. by as 
kaXov npiv, and inthe other MSS. (except 
Pl.) by tpi as xaddv, all three readings 
being unmetrical. Save as aforesaid all 
editors retain the ws, most of them 
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reading with Bentley é6par’ orravov, and 
others with Bekker épa rotrramoy, some 
in each case adding jy and others 
I am unwilling to give up the 
os, but more unwilling to give up the 
article +6 démtdvov which every MS. 
reads. And therefore I follow on this 
point the reading of P?. 

So I read in the 
former edition, the various readings of 
the MSS. kexamvix’ dpa, or ap’, or &p’ 
being all unmetrical. One or other of 
them was followed by all the earlier 
editions. Brunck read kexdmvixev Gp’, 
which is followed by Invernizzi, Bergk, 
Mazon, and Zacher. ODindorf read 
Kekdrrvikey ap’, changing the évravéa yap 
which follows in the MSS. into évredéev 
yap nv, and omitting the jv at the end 
of the next verse, and others have done 
much the same. Blaydes inserts rot 
before cai Kexdwur’, and so Herwerden. 
Several editors give this and the next 
line to the Servant. 

897. wrayiavy KataBadrew k.7.A. This 
line was introduced by Invernizzi from 
R. and is adopted by all subsequent 
editors except Bothe. It does not ap- 
pear in any other MS., and it is difficult 
to see how it applies to the festival. I 
expect that Aristophanes, observing 
this, superseded it by the line emi yis 
madale K.T.A. 

906. ééac’ R. V. and all MSS. (except 
P!.) Invernizzi, recentiores, except Weise 
and Merry, and except that Dindorf 
introduced the spelling dac’ which has 
been adopted by several editors, quite 
unnecessarily; see on 48 supra. i P?. 
editions before Brunck. 76’ Brunck and 
Weise. 6ac60’ Merry, referring to Ach. 
770. 


Upiv. 


892. Kxexdmvixe rap’, 
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909. wodirats Hermann, Dindorf (Gn 
notes), Weise, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, 
Green, Paley, Herwerden, Van Leeuwen, 
Zacher, and Graves. modirns MSS. vulgo. 
Hermann’s emendation seems to me 
indubitably right. Such a sentence as 
xXonoros avip woNirns €otiv draocw would 
be singularly top-heavy; and though 
dmracw does not necessarily require a 
substantive, it would in all probability 
have one here as it has four lines below. 

910. doris éort F. Herwerden, Van 
Leeuwen. doris éoriy R. V. and all the 
other MSS. except P!. who (I presume 
from an erroneous notion that the metre 
required it) inserted y between davis 
and ¢€ori, and so vulgo. 

916. dices y Dindorf, recentiores, 
excepting Hall and Geldart and Van 
Leeuwen. gros MSS., editions before 
Dindorf; and Hall and Geldart after- 
wards. The ye seems to be required 
where the assent takes this shape; infra 
1350, Knights 1888.—ézecdav «7A. BR. V. 
and all the MSS. (except P!.) Fracini, 
Gelenius, Portus, Scaliger, Faber, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Van Leeu- 
wen. P'. after dyoes inserted ri dnr’ (no 
doubt from its double appearance in the 
strophe 859 and 863) and omitted véov, 
and so all editions, except Fracini, be- 
fore Gelenius. Rapheleng omitted both 
ri Onr’ and véov, so making the line a foot 
too short, and Kuster and Bergler in- 
serted them both, so making it a foot too 
long. Tyrwhitt proposed to substitute 
ri Ont’ for dyjces, and this is done by 
Van Leeuwen. 

918. dé:os MSS. vulgo. Dawes (at Ach. 
635) changed this to aizios, which ig 
quite inadmissible. But he atoned for 
this error by adding the article to ’Aé- 
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povevs, in which he is followed by Brunck 
and all subsequent editors. The first 
syllable of AGyoveds is short in 190 supra, 
The name Tpvyaios is omitted in P!. and 
in all editions before Brunck, but was 
restored by Bentley, was found by 
Brunck in P2., has since been discovered 
in R. V. and the other MSS., and is read 
by Brunck and all subsequent editors. 

921. rov dnudtnv. After this word the 
MSS. and all editions before Dindorf 
insert 6usdov, which is shown by the 
corresponding verse in the strophe to be 
an interpolation. Itis thereforeomitted 
by Dindorf and all subsequent editors, 
except Bothe, Hall and Geldart, and 
Zacher. 

924. “Eppidtcov MSS. vulgo, but the 
same alterations have been made here 
as were made supra 382. 

926. dé) Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
Holden, Bergk, Meineke, Green, recen- 
tiores. Odéoe MSS. vulgo. But in V.the 
word is written on an erasure, and I 
cannot, in the photogravure, decipher 
it with certainty. 

928. Oceayévous MSS., all editions be- 
fore Dindorf ; and Weise, Bothe, Bergk, 
Mazon, and Zacher afterwards. Gecoyé- 
vous Dindorf and (saveasaforesaid) recen- 
tiores. There is no ground for confusing 
the two names, which are quite distinct. 
The Gea- is pronounced as a mono- 
syllable as in 6éao’ supra 906. See Ap- 
pendix on Lys. 63. 

929. ro 67) R. Fracini, Gelenius, Raphe- 
leng, Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Inver- 
nizzi, and (so far as the ro is concerned) 
all subsequent editors; but in order to 
avoid the combination of 67) and dyra, 
Meineke introduced ro dai, and is fol- 
lowed by Blaydes, Herwerden, Sharpley, 
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Van Leeuwen, and Zacher. 
other MSS. and editions. 
981. ro pyua y’ K.t.X. 


tt On the 


Hxcept that I 
have substituted ei ’y for év, this line 
stands in my text exactly as it does in 
P!. and in all editions before Brunck. 
And the other MSS. agree with P*, save 
only that they omit the y and give ré 
pnua. emirndés y’, a reading which pos- 
tulates the insertion of y. Bergler 
proposed ty’ ei ev “si ef corripiendum est 
ante év, vel si correptio fieri non potest, 
A€yor pro léyer ut sit Aéyor pro Aéyovros.” 
The latter suggestion was again ad- 
vanced by Elmsley who proposed (at 
Ach. 335) to read 7rd pny’ émirndes obv 
with Aéyov in the following line as a 
nominative absolute. This seems very 
improbable, but is adopted by Dindorf 
and Paley. Bentley proposed to sub- 
stitute e for év, and so Brunck. Por- 
son, also reading rd pny’, proposed to 
insert édy between tw and év, and this is 
followed by Bothe, Weise, and Richter. 
Meineke inserted érayv in the same place, 
and so Holden, Green, Blaydes, recen- 
tiores, with Aéyy in the following line. 
The reading of R. and all the MSS. 
(except V.) there is Aéyet, but V. has déyn. 

939. Oeds O€kn MSS. vulgo; but Geds 
isomitted in all editions before Gelenius. 
Oeot 6€\aor Mazon. 

943. émetyere MSS. vulgo. darelyere 
Aldus, Junta, and Junta II. The line 
is omitted in Fracini, but the Scholiast 
has éreiyere. Some editors have thought 
that, as the three following lines are 
anapaestic, this should be the same. It 
is said (in Bekker’s edition) that Dindorf 
adopted dy’ érefyere at Hermann’s sug- 
gestion. This must have been in some 
early edition. Dindorf ignores it alto- 
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gether in his Oxford edition, and in his 
treatise De Metris. It is however read 
by Richter, Holden, Sharpley, and 
Graves. ‘‘Hotibius ”’ suggested xarerei- 
yere which is read by Mazon. It is 
however to be observed that the first 
line in each speech of the Chorus in 
this and in the corresponding system is 
metrically different from its successor : 
and the simple éreiyere seems more for- 
cible and more elegant without the ay 
or the xar-. 

945. modéuov MSS. vulgo. 
Richter. 

948-1011. 7d xavoty... tov & drorvgety. 
These 64 lines are omitted in [. F. P’. 
P?, and in Aldus, Junta, Gormont, and 
Junta II. They were first introduced 
by Fracini (it 1s supposed from R.) and 
are found in Cratander, Zanetti, Far- 
reus, and all subsequent editors. Al- 
dus between lines 947 and 1012 has the 
word ‘‘ AEIITIEI,”’ the three others have 
“ AEITIEL. ro S€ Aeizrov adndov.” But all 
the 64 lines are contained in R. and V. 

951. fv Xaipes tuas R. V. vulgo. The 
line, as it stands, must be taken as an 
iambic dipody, followed by a cretic. 
In order to make it an iambic Bentley 
proposed 6 Xaiprs jv yas, and Brunck, 
borrowing the final word of the preced- 
ing line, reads ws Xaipis qv tyas; while 
in order to make it a glyconic Bergk 
reads jy Xaipis dAds. In the antistrophe 
we have -ev avdpa rovovrov, and though 
the first syllable of rosodros is often 
long, asin Knights 49, Wasps 384, Birds 
136, &c., it is more commonly short. 
The line is probably glyconic, but odds 
seems grotesque. Something like jy 
Xaipts iSov tvxn would be preferable. 

952. dkAnros aviv Bergk, Richter, 
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Blaydes, Herwerden, Sharpley, the cor- 
responding line in the antistrophe being 
glyconic-ris* éAN’ dvarhas ow. avdAnoor 
dkrnros R. V. vulgo. Dindorf, taking 
(I suppose) the mid-syllable of avardas 
to be long, proposed atvA@v dkAnros, which 
is followed by Weise, Holden, Green, 
Paley, Merry, and Graves, though Din- 
dorf himself speedily discovered his 
error, and adopted Bergk’s reading. 

953. 7d8’ of5’ Weise. rov6’ed oid’ R. V. 
(the of superscript in V). todr &@& 076’ 
vulgo. odd’ oS’ Dindorf, Bergk, 
Richter, Green, Blaydes, Herwerden, 
Sharpley. Here again the correspond- 
ing line in the antistrophe is glyconic 
-os Thy iepdy wodwv. Bothe in his second 
edition for xdéra 7d6” reads kati rovd’. 

959. Sadiov, ovrm dia rod A 6 Thy 
Kopikny ypdaas A€Ew avaywooke, and 
again ov Ties, Sadior, 
Scholiast. Sadiov* ovtws of kwpixol did Tod 
h. ‘*épe 8% 7d Sadiov 760° épBavro,” 
Suidas. Brunck therefore in his notes 
proposed to read dadlov here, as indeed 
Bentley had previously suggested. And 
this is done by Bothe, Dindorf, and all 
subsequent editors. dadiov R. V. and 
all other editors before Dindorf. 

960. ceiov od R.V. vulgo. Both the 
reading and the meaning are so clear 
and satisfactory that we might have 
expected this passage to escape the 
attacks of the conjecturers. But 
Blaydes offers five alternatives, one of 
which, ociow re, is adopted by Herwerden 
and Sharpley. 

961. wapadods rairny R. V. vulgo. 
napadds t attnv Herwerden, Sharpley. 

962. roto. Gearais V. vulgo. 
Gearais R. ois Gearais Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, recentiores. 
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973. aA’ ws tayior’ x.t.A. Neither 
R. nor V. has the sign of a new speaker 
before this line, so that, with them, it is 
a continuation of the preceding speech. 
Accordingly in Fracini and in all 
editions prior to that called Scaliger’s, 
and in Kuster and Bergler afterwards, 
it is continued to the Servant. In 
“ Scaliger’s and ‘‘ Faber’s ’’ it is given 
to Trygaeus, to whom it was restored 
by Brunck and by all subsequent editors 
before Bergk ; and by Green and Paley 
afterwards. But Bentley and Tyrwhitt 
suggested that the last two words belong 
to a second speaker, and V. is found to 
preface them (though R.does not) with 
the sign of a new speaker. And the 6y 
is certainly apt for a speaker not making, 
but assenting to, a proposal. And so, 
though the first four words have been 
ieft to Trygaeus, the last two have been 
assigned to the Chorus by Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Hall and Geldart, 
Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and Graves; 
and to the Servant by Richter, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, Merry, Mazon, and Zacher. 
My reasons for leaving the entire line to 
Trygaeus will be found in the Com- 
mentary. 

990. rpia kat dék’ ern R.V. vulgo. 
This is quite accurate: see the Com- 
mentary and the Introduction to this 
Play. Many critics however unaccount- 
ably assumed thatthe period of 13 years 
here mentioned is intended to commence 
with the commencement of the Archi- 
damian War. Paulmier, Brunck, and 
others, therefore, thought it clear that 
the Comedy was not exhibited nntil the 
year 418 B.c. This notion, sufficiently 
refuted (one would tnink) by the 
Comedy itself, was finally disposed of by 
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the discovery of the didascalia, first 
printed in Bekker’s edition, which 
showed that it was exhibited in 421. 
Since then, on the same erroneous 
assumption, attempts have been made 
to alter the text. Blaydes proposed 
déxarov 768’ éros, Herwerden gov dixa 
kat déx’ érn tpvxdpe’ On; and I have 
somewhere seen, though I cannot 
recall where, the suggestion rpikakés 
dé«° érn. But these are merely academic 
conjectures ; nobody has really altered 
the text. 

1000. eumdno@jva peydrov R. V. vulgo. 
I observed in my former edition that in 
all probability Aristophanes is in this 
first group of articles (999-1002) refer- 
ring exclusively to the products of Megara 
and the Peloponnese. Hamaker proposed 
to change peydAwy into ’« Meydper, and 
this is done by Meineke, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, Mazon, Van Leeuwen, 
Zacher, and Graves ; while Mr.Sharpley, 
leaving the present line as it stands, 
substitutes é« pev Meydpwyv in the pre- 
ceding line for nuiv dyadev. These 
changes give far too much importance 
to the resources of Megara. To repre- 
sent the Athenians as exulting in the 
idea that their market would be full of 
good things imported from Megara is 
contrary toall the facts ofhistory. The 
exclusion of Megara from the Athenian 
markets was the voluntary act of the 
Athenians themselves, and while it 
ruined Megara did not affect the 
Athenians at all. That unfortunate 
country, now a mere desert owing to 
the incursions of the Athenian armies, 
was in its most flourishing days of little 
importance to the Athenian market. 
The soil was poor (sapdadumpos, Strabo ix, 
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1, § 8, p. 393), and there was never any- 
thing to import except such trifles as 
garlic, cucumbers, and the like. In the 
Acharnians, the Boeotian brings a load 
of good things such as those enumerated 
below 1003-5. The Megarian has 
nothing whatever to bring. Itseems to 
me therefore preposterous to confine 
this first group of articles to Megara. 
The apples and pomegranates would 
come from other districts of the 
Peloponnese. 

1012. eira povodeivy. Here the lacuna 
which commenced in 948 terminates. 

1013. droynpwbcis V. Florent Chre- 
tien, Bentley, Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. 
droxepwbeis R. and the other MSS., and 
all editions before Bothe and Bekker. 
The word which follows is accented as 
the accusative plural, rds, in the MSS. 
and in all editions before Bekker, and 
by Bothe afterwards. Florent Chretien 
changed it to ras and so Bekker, and, 
save as aforesaid, all subsequent editors. 
The change seems a necessary conse- 
quence of the reading droynpwéeis. 

1023. pévovr’ évOadi pcb’ judv. See 
the Commentary. pévovta roivvy MSS. 
vulgo. pévoyvra viv Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe. But the corresponding line in 
the strophe (939) is iambo-trochaic, and 
the efforts of all later editors have 
been directed to making this an lambo- 
trochaic line also. Dindorfin his text 
marked a lacuna before pévorta, and 
this is followed by Holden, Bergk, 
Meineke, Green, Hall and Geldart, and 
Merry. That lacuna was filled by 
Richter with pévew kai, by Enger and 
Van Leeuwen with ¢vdadi after Gvpacwy, 
while Blaydes suggested ® yépov in 
the same place with rtp «ai for roivuy. 
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But Dindorf in his notes said that he 
now thought it more probable that the 
lacuna came after pévorvra (or pevovt') 
and that roivvy should be struck out; 
and so Weise, Blaydes, Herwerden. 
Blaydes suggested in his notes (besides 
the @ yépov mentioned above) two modes 
of filing up this lacuna, pévorr’ évOdd” 
o Tpvyaie, or pévovr’? & Tpvyaie Kal rip. 
I had written the line as in my text 
before I observed that he had, in his 
Addenda, offered a fourth suggestion, 
very similar to mine, évOdd_ Evy nyiv, 
though of course &iv jnuiv and pe” nyay 
had very different meanings. 

1028-9. éorw rév ye copy. There have 
been so many small variations in these 
lines that it is not worth while to record 
them. All the MSS. except P*. have 
€ore tov copy, and so Bekker, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Graves. P and all 
editions before Brunck have éori ypeov 
tov ye cody. Dindorf omits éore and 
marks a lacuna between cody and 
ddxivov, and many have done the same. 
But Hermann changed ¢or: into eotu, 
and this with P'’s réy ye gives the re- 
quired metre. And the line as written 
in my text is read by Hall and Geldart, 
Mazon, Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and 
Zacher. 

1032. évnupévn MSS. (evyn- R.) vulgo. 
Dr. Verrall proposes and Mr. Sharpley 
reads veyvnuevn, piled up. 

1037, od px) maices MSS. (except P+), 
Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores, 
except as hereafter mentioned. 
mwavoet P}, and the other editions before 
Portus. Dawes on Clouds 366 laid down 
the rule ‘‘Exigit sermonis ratio ut 
voculae ov py vel cum futuro indicativo 
vel cum aoristo altero formae subjunc- 
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tivae construantur.” Relying on this 
rule Brunck and Meineke changed o3 
py mavonobe in Lys. 704 into od py mad- 
cee, though indeed the same change 
had been suggested by Bentley before 
Dawes had enunciated his rule. On the 
other hand Elmsley, in an excellent note 
on Oed. Col. 177, lays down “od py) cum 
futuro vetantis est, cum subjunctivo vero 
negantis,” and would alter here aioe 
into wavon, and infra 1226 romoe. into 
And this alteration is made in 
both passages by Blaydes, Sharpley, and 
Van Leeuwen, and in this passage by 
Hall and Geldart, and Graves. I cannot 
follow them in this, or in striking out 
the ov in the od py o” eye weprdyyoua of 
Frogs 508. I do not believe that the 
rule was so strict as Dawes on the one 
hand, or Elmsley on the other, contends: 
or that od wp) might not be used as an em- 
phatic negative either with the future in- 
dicative or with either aorist subjunctive. 
I leave ravonode in Lys. 704 because all 
the MSS. read it, and for the same reason 
I leave ratce: here.—-ror’ ov R. Gelenius, 
recentiores. dv the other MSS. 
(V. seems to have had 4» altered into 
dy) editions before Gelenius. 

1048. 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise and 
Bothe. For aird the other MSS. and 
editions have ravra. | 

1047. oiréds ye R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Herwerden. 
aités ye the other MSS. and editions. V. 
seems to have had oirés, altered into aités. 

1062. iepad R. V. vulgo. iepal. F. P?. P?. 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 

1074, rédde mpdrepov. téte mpeTov 
I. F. Pt. B®. all editions before Bekker, 
and Weise and Bothe afterwards. 
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apérepov R, Bekker, Sharpley, Graves. 
rére (with S€ superscript over the re) 
mpérepov V. But in 1107 infra, where 
Trygaeus is retorting this line upon the 
soothsayer, all the MSS. read rdde 
mpétepoy, and Dobree on that line ob- 
served that we should either read rddce 
mpérepov here or repeat the reading of 
this line there. This seems to me cer- 
tain, for all the retorts of Trygaeus 
preserve in substance the very words of 
Hieracles. Accordingly réd¢ mpdrepor is 
read here by Dindorf, Bergk, and save 
as aforesaid all subsequent editors. 
Sharpley reads rd ye in both passages. 
Bekker and Graves have ré ye here and 
766ein 1107.—rois ddoi I. F. P!. P*. vulgo. 
coics’ ddoi R. V. Meineke, Richter, 
Holden, Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, 
Mazon, and Van Leeuwen. 

1076. kai @ Katdpate Kk.T.X. 
This line was first introduced by 
Invernizzi from R. It is also found in 
V. and is preserved by all subsequent 
editors. It is not found in the other 
MSS. or in any previous edition. 

1078. y7 kodov MSS. vulgo. Lennep 
ingeniously conjectures 7j 7’ ad’, 

1084. gre rot Aowrod ’vy V. I. F. RP’ 
Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, Holden. 
Bergk, recentiores. R. has Aoun’ év, which 
is merely a different way of writing the 
same words, and they are so written by 
Invernizzi. é@ru Tov Aowrod y’ ev editions 
before Portus. rot Aourod y’ €v (omitting 
ért) P1, Portus to Invernizzi, and Weise 
afterwards. ére rod Aourod (Omitting év) 
Bothe. 

1086. rtpayiv exivoy I. FL Pl. P?. 
tpnxev éxivoyv R. V. But in 1114 infra, 
where Trygaeus is repeating this line, 
R. V. as well as the other MSS. have 
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tTpaxwy éxivoy. There is therefore a 
great preponderance of authority in 
favour of the Attic rather than the Epic 
form; and in both lines that is the 
general reading. But Bekker and 
Blaydes have zpnxiv here and rpaytv 
there, which can hardly be right; while 
Bergk introduced rpnyiv into both 
places, and has been followed by most 
of the subsequent editors. 

1109. dwéveycov R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, Meineke, Green, Paley, 
Merry, Mazon,and Graves. améveyxe the 
other MSS. and vulgo. Recent editors 
have fallen away to azéveyxe-because it 
is alleged by Richter and Blaydes that 
Aristophanes invariably uses éveyxe the 
second aorist form, and never éveyxoy the 
first aorist form, of the impeyrative. 
Yet we have éveyxdrw infra 1149 and in 
Ach. 805, Wasps 529, Frogs 1804, and 
elsewhere; é&evéyxare In Ach. 887, 1222, 
and Frogs 847, and éfeveyxdrw in Wasps 
860. And besides, this is the only place 
in which the second person singular is 
found at the end of the line, and that too 
an heroic hexameter which seldom closes 
with a short vowel. In all the fifty- 
four hexameters of the present scene 
there are but five which do so. 

1111. rpoodece: V. and in the next line 
mpoodiddvae V. as corrected, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Weise. V.andallthe 
other MSS. follow the verb by poz rar, 
all these editors omitting the rav except 
Hall and Geldart, Sharpley, and Van 
Leeuwen, whs omit the po. I think, on 
the whole, we can more easily spare the 
trav. As to mpoodiddva ef. supra 955, 
Knights 1222. mpodacer and mpodiddvar 
R. I. F. P?. and (originally) V. To re- 
store the metre P}. read doce: and mpty 
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d:ddvar, and so all editions before Inver- 
nizzi ; and Weise afterwards. Invernizzi 
read décecand mpod:ddvat, and Bothein his 
first edition doce: and mpoadiddvat. 

1116. ri 897 ’yo; (or éyo;) RK. V. 
Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, Mazon, 
and Van Leeuwen. ri & éyo; I. F. P%. 
ri 0’ éywye; P.vulgo. riéya dé; Dindorf, 
Bothe, Bergk, Green, Paley. 
TP. oJ Meineke, Holden, Merry, Graves. 
TiO eyo dn; Richter, who also suggested 
ti O€ 67 "yo; which is adopted by Blaydes 
and Sharpley. Blaydes again, amidst 
many other conjectures, suggested ri dai 
’y@3 which Zacher adopts. The MS. 
readings ri 69 ’yo ; and ri 6’ éywye ; Seem 
better than any of these conjectures. 

1119; & wate wate R. V. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Weise and Bothe. 
The other MSS. and all editions before 
Brunck omit 6,so making the line 
a syllable short. Bentley therefore 
suggested beginning the line with either 
& (which is found to be the true reading) 
or wat. Dawes also suggested mai, and 
this 1s read by Brunck and Weise, and 
by Bothe in his second edition, though 
in his first he had read 6. Dawes in- 
tended wait for the vocative of rais, but 
Brunck must have taken it as an ab- 
breviated form of zaie, since in his 
translation he altered Bergler’s double 
percute, percute into a triple percute, 
percute, percute. And this is approved 
by Elmsley (in a note at the end of his 
Review of Hermann’s “Hercules Fu- 
rens,”” Classical Journal vill. 218) who 
compares wav wave in Knights 821. 

1127-90. The whole of this supple- 
mental Parabasis is omitted in F. 

1127. 7oopar y’. The y was added, 
from R., by Invernizzi, who is followed 
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by all subsequent editors. Apparently 
it is found in all the MSS. except P?., but 
it is absent from every edition before 
Invernizzi. 

1182. éraipov MSS. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. editions before 
Brunck. 

1133, ékcéas R. V. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Weise. And this was 
Bergler’s happy conjecture, but Bur- 
mann, with his usual want of judgement, 
kept it out of Bergler’s text. Brunck 
read ovyxeas, but before any other edition 
was published Bergler’s conjecture was 
confirmed by R.and V. Brunck is how- 
ever followed by Weise. ovx éds I, P% 
all editions before Brunck “sine ullo 
sensu ’’ as Brunck observes. 
Florent Chretien for otx é€as ray inge- 
niously suggested evxeagra@yv, coming so 
near the mark that it is wonderful he 
did not hit it. 

1135. EKITET PE LVL LEVOV. This 1s 
Bothe’s conjecture, which in my former 
edition I thought the most probable of 
all the conjectures, and as it has since 
been approved by Blaydes, and adopted 
by Herwerden (who however, I suppose 
by a clerical error, spells it ékmexpnpyio- 
pévov), Merry and Graves, I have now 
brought it into the text. ¢xmempiopéva 
R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, 
Green, Hall and Geldart, but of course 
this is contra metrum. Phas 
éxmenteapeva, and so all editions before 
Bekker; and Weise and Bothe after- 
wards. The line is omitted in I. P’. 
éxnempepvicpeva Bergk, Paley, Blaydes, 
Mazon, Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and 
Zacher, and this is no doubt nearer the 
MS. reading, but I think that the 
genitive is necessary, not indeed for the 
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metre but for the sense. The order is 
exkéas Gtr dv 7 Savdrata tov géidov 
exrempepvicpevov. Richter reads éxrrept- 
mempiopeva, but besides other objections 
the system admits no paeon except in 
the preceding line. There have been 
many other conjectures which it is 
unnecessary to record. 

1142. ri tyyixatra (what next) Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Van Leeu- 
wen. tirnyixade R. V.I. P*. editions before 
Brunck. P, to correct the metre reads 
Blaydes offers three 
conjectures, one of which, ri rypepor 4), 
is rather attractive and isindeed brought 
into the text by Van Leeuwen. 

1143. Spavros Kxadkds MSS. vulgo. 
No words could more happily express 
the speakeyr’s feelings about the benefi- 
cent rain now falling, and I cannot 
imagine what could have induced Nauck 
to propose ddyros kados, substituting 
a transitive for an intransitive verb, and 
an aorist for an action emphatically 
present. And this frivolous conjecture 
is foisted into the text by Herwerden 
without the slightest objection having 
been taken to the genuine, and far 
superior, reading. Cf. 
infra 1157. 

1146. ’k rod yopiov. 
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The ’« was sug- 
gested by Bentley, and being found in 
both R. and V. is read by Invernizzi and 
allsubsequenteditorsexcept Weise. Itis 
omitted in the other MSS. and editions. 

1154. Aicxivddov MSS. vulgo. This is 
the third instance of a name being 
introduced into these Comedies which 
does not seem to be in accordance with 
the metre, the others being Lacratides 
(Ach. 220) and Hippodamus (Knights 
327), where see the notes. They are all 
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proper names, and it may be that to 
appellations so constantly in use custom 
gave an accent which did not properly 
belong to them, and consequently that 
though the second syllable of Aicyxivns is 
short, that of Alcywddov may be long. 
Here several attempts have been made 
to amend the metre. Elmsley (at Ach. 
220) proposed to insert odv after atryoo:. 
Meineke in the Fragm. Com. Graee. iv. 
042 (on the Philargyrus of Dioxippus) 
suggested Aloyuvddov which is read by 
Green and Blaydes, but in his own 
edition he gave ’Apxwadov. Herwerden 
proposed Alcypevidov. But the most 
ingenious of all these conjectures is 
that of Van Leeuwen who reads ¢€& map’ 
Aioyivov, six myrtles from Aeschines, 
With this lengthening of a short vowel 
ina propernamescholarscompare Aesch. 
Septem 4838, 542 and 
TlapGevorraios, where the second syllable 
in each name is treated as if it were long. 
1159. vik’? avy & (as infra 1179) 
Hermann, Bothe, Bekker, recentiores. 
quik’ dy P}, editions before Invernizzi. 
yvika & av R. V. I. P*. Invernizzi, but 
a paeon is inadmissible in this place. 
1164. duces R. V. Suidas (s. Vv. dirv), 
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Bothe, Bekker, Bergk, recentiores, 
except Green. ve. the other MSS. and 
editions. 


1165. oiddvovr’ Bentley, Bothe, Bekker, 
recentiores. oidaivovr’ MSS., editions 
before Bothe and Bekker. 

1176. Kugixnyixdy V.P!. vulgo. xucixnydv 
R. I. P?. Markland (at Eur. Suppl. 1181) 
conjectured Xe(ixnuixdv, which is adopted 
by Brunck, Invernizzi, and Bekker. 
Brunck also changed airés to airy, viz. 
7 Powis, Which perhaps was necessary 
with Xe(ixnyixoy, but which really de- 
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stroys the contrast intended between the 
man’s face and his cloke, as in Lys. 1140, 
where Pericleidas is described as xpos 
év pourkidx. Lines 1175, 1176 are omitted 
in the text of V., but are added in the 
margin. 

1178. Aworrmpevos MSS. vulgo. This 
is the reading of every MS. and every 
edition, but it has been assailed of late 
years on the ground that the first 
syllable of Aivov is short. That is of 
course true, and is probably the very 
reason why the word is employed here. 
I said in my former edition that the 
sentence appeared to be a parody of 
some passage unknown; and the parody 
may be due to the fact that the parodied 
poet had made the first syllable long. 
The substitutions proposed have been 
singularly infelicitous, such as Anvorra- 
pevos, Meineke; ye Awonrapevos, Blaydes; 
dn wvewy pévos, Herwerden ; Arveorrapevos, 
Bachmann; éyo dé 6) Aworrdlo pévor, 
Van Leeuwen; dvanrepwpévos, Naber. 

1179. jvik’ dv S R.V. Bothe, Bekker, 
recentiores; see on 1159 supra. jvika 0’ 
dv I. F. P'. P?, editions before Bothe. 

1188. mpooras MSS. vulgo. Lenting 
proposed to write mpocoras, and this is 
done by Richter, Holden, and several 
recent editors. It is of course the par- 
ticiple of mpuciarnus, but the Attics do 
not seem to have doubled the o in these 
compounds of mpés. Neither zpoocords 
nor mpéocxere is found in any Aristo- 
phanic MS. 

1184. 6ci tS xaxd R. V. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Weise, and except that 
Bothe in his second edition writes xamrdépo 
"de. The words ro xaxgare to be joined 
with karopay, driven to his wits’ end by the 
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editions before Brunck. 2c kakdv 
(agreeing with ér6v) Brunck, Weise. 

1187. ér etdvvas MSS. (except R.) 
vulgo. eévredéev edOivas R., évredev being 
obviously a mistake for ér’ edvOiv- which 
the transcriber forgot to alter. 

1190. ev payn MSS. vulgo. Zacher 
strangely represents Dobree as propos- 
ing to change this into év Edéow. But 
Dobree is correcting not Aristophanes, 
but the Scholiast. The Scholium runs 
Tlapotpia mapa tovs ev tH ’Acia Adxwvas 
druynoavras, “ otxor Aéovres, ev Ehéow O€ 
And when Dobree says 
“Schol. Lege ev "Edféow & ddawrexes, ut 
Kuhn. ad Aelian. V. H. xiii. 9”’ he means, 
as Kuhn had said before him, that the 
proverb should run otkot Néovres, ev "EGe- 
om 8 ddomexes, an iambic senarius. 
He is proposing to change Adkwves to 
aNorexes in the Scholium not év paxy to 
ev ’Edéeo in the Comedy. 

1195. émipdpe Dobree, Dindorf (in 
notes), Holden, Meineke, Richter, 
Blaydes, recentiores, except Sharpley and 
Graves. émogpdpea R. éraopdpe V. I. F. 
P*, éreiagepe PL. vulgo. émépeSharpley, 
Graves. But all the MSS. except the 
worthless P!. have -pope?, and Dobree’s 
is the only reading which, retaining 
this, conforms to the metre.—rovs duv- 
Nous R. V. P?. Bekker, recentiores, except 
Weise and Bothe. ras dutdovs the other 
MSS. and editions. 

1198. 60’ R. V. and all MSS. except 
P!, Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. és P*. 
editions before Brunck. 

1201. wevrnxovra Spaxpav MSS. vulgo. 
The first syllable of dpayu is long here, 
as in Wasps 691, Plutus 1020, several 
fragments of other Comic Poets, and 
probably in other lines of Aristophanes, 
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such as Ach. 161 and the line following 
the present, in each of which an ana- 
paest is more rhythmical than atribrach. 
It is however more commonly short; 
and Dawes (at Plutus 166) proposes to 
insert éya after Spdxyyzev in the present 
line. But Dawes was arguing that a 
short vowel could not be made long 
before yu; he was not considering the 
case of a vowel which in its own nature 
might be either long or short, quite 
apart from the consonants which might 
happen to follow it. Plautus (Trinum- 
mus li, 4. 23) divides the consonants y 
and yp, writing drachumarum, but still 
makes the first syllable long. Brunck 
inserted air’ ‘‘id est ra Spémava”’ after 
Spaxzorv, and is followed by Invernizzi. 
Elmsley, at Ach. 178, found a further 
fault with the line, viz. “plane absurdum 
esse falces quinquagenis drachmis ae- 
stimari, cum proximo versu cadi trinis 
veneant.” And this objection is echoed 
by several subsequent editors. Very 
likely they are right. But I am not 
myself aware of the relative values of a 
dpéravoy and a xddos; and am certainly 
not prepared to say that a dpémavoyr, 
which was a much more elaborate im- 
plement than our sickle, might not have 
been worth as much as 16 or 17 little 
casks for country use or nearly as much 
as a trumpet, infra 1241. However, 
Himsley proposed to read vuri & eye 
pev mevTédpaxpa TavT éproA@, and this is 
followed by Herwerden and Graves, and 
(save that he changes rair’ into ra7’, 
surely a change for the worse) by Van 
Leeuwen. 
Dobree. 

Richter. vovi d€ mevre y' aira Spaypev 
éumo\@ Meineke, and so with eyo ‘yaroAo 


mevrnkovta y’ €umo\@ Spaxpav 
mevrnxovra SOapxpov Dindorf, 
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Blaydes. vuvi dé mév0? exactov euroh@ 
Spaynov Bachmann, Sharpley. 

1204. kai rvs’ & re BovAee MSS. vulgo. 
Florent Chretien’s proposal, to read 
kddov @ for kai rovd’, though inadmis- 
sible, is worth recording for its real 
ingenuity. 

1210. AOSOTIOIOS. I have named the 
speakers in the ensuing dialogue, as they 
are named substantially in the MSS. and 
in all the editions down to and including 
Bergk’s. Bergk however thought that 
the dialogue with Trygaeus from 1210 to 
1264 was carried on by one speaker, an 
“Omdorrotds OF aN ‘Omdoredns, for which 
others have substituted from line 1209 
"Orhov xarynkos. He did not indeed 
introduce this arrangement into his 
own edition; but it was carried out by 
Meineke and most subsequent editors, 
the only exceptions, I think, being 
Paley, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Merry. Yet the MSS. are quite unani- 
mous, andare confirmed by theScholiast, 
who on 1210 says 6 Aodorows Epxerat, 
karaGo@y Tpvyaiov x.t.A.; and on 1225 
a\Xos b€ €or otros Ghodupépevos ; and on 
1250 odros kpavyn Kopiges do; and indeed 
line 1250 & dvaxdOapre Saipov, ds p 
dredeoas seems to postulate the inter- 
vention of a new speaker. And that 
a continuous succession of speakers was 
quite in the manner of Aristophanes at 
this period of his career we see from the 
examples in the next extant Comedy, the 
Birds. And, supra 545-9, the Aoorotés, 
Exhoupyos, and Sopvéds are distinguished 
from each other, and not compressed into 
a single ‘“OmAomods. Moreover this 
huddling them all up under a single 
name destroys the distinction so clearly 
drawn between the manufacturer, the 
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retail dealer, and the non-trader. The 
Aoorroios himself manufactured the 
Adhor, and therefore nothing is said about 
what they had cost him; Trygaeus 
alludes merely to the elaborate work- 
manship. The @wpaxoreadns and the 
KpavoroAns are not manufacturers, they 
are merely retail dealers; and their 
complaint therefore is of the expense 
they incurred in purchasing the articles 
which the action of Trygaeus has 
rendered unsaleable. The oadmceykris 
appears to be not a trader at all, but 
merely a bandsman who has bought 
a military trumpet, now useless. (I do 
not know how we should class the 
dopv&ds.) So far therefore from thinking 
that Bergk’s view has such superior 
merit as to justify our deserting the 
unanimous authority ofthe MSS., I think 
that the MS. arrangement, taken on its 
own merits, is in every respect far 
superior. 

1216. exec mévoy modtv MSS. vulgo. 
Cf. Frogs 829 arevpdvey rodvty mévor. 
modvy €xe wovov Brunck, who asks “ Quis 
dubitet numerosam illam com positionem 
e poeta esse?” Apparently every one 
doubts it except Weise, for Weise alone 
has adopted it. But Blaydes, not to be 
outdone, conjectured, though he did not 
read, mévov ¢éxec woAvy, and as Brunck 
found his one follower in Weise, so 
Blaydes has found his in Herwerden. 

1217. avroiv P'. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi, Mazon, and Van 
Leeuwen, who with R. V. and _ all 
editions before Brunck read _ airév. 
avrov I. F, P?. 

1221. R. V. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Bothe and 
Weise. ék ths oixtas the other MSS. 


3 A en > Ff 
aro THs olKias 
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and editions. But the crests were not 
within the house and therefore could 
not be taken out of it. 

1224. @apynxos kira R. V. (but in 
V. somebody has superscribed a over the 
7 in O@pynxos) Hall and Geldart and 
Zacher. Aristophanes would not have 
put into this shopkeeper’s mouth such 
a periphrasis as @wpaxos xvros unless he 
were quoting some well-known passage ; 
and I suspect that the words évnppéve 
Kd\Nota OwpyKxos Kvres are a quotation 
from, or a parody of, the iambics of 
some Ionian poet. Oapaxos xirec I. F. P!, 
P*. Kuster, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. @apaxos oxvret all editions 
before Kuster. 

1229. watoai p’ bBpitoy MSS. vulgo. 
ravoa ’vuBpitov Elmsley (at Ach. 351), 
Richter, Herwerden, Sharpley, and Van 
Leeuwen. savoat ’dvB8pifov Meineke. 

1238. cal r75°. OQ. Gy’ audoiv Brunck, 
recentiores, kal 770’ dy’. OQ. dyoiv 
MSS. editions before Brunck. 

1237. yektov R. V. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Van Leeuwen. 
Schol. Ven. 
XtAL@y Opaxpav* TEepioTa- 


xthiov the 


Tro O€ xiAtoy meptomact. 
Knights 660. 
ow of ’Arrixoi. Suidas, s. vv. 
other MSS. and editions. 

1240, ri 8 dpa R.V. Kuster, recen- 
tiores, save as hereinafter appears. ri 
> dpa I, P* editions before Kuster. 
ti 8 éywy apa P'. Brunck, Bothe. ci 
dpa Elmsley (at Ach. 127), Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

1248. xairéd oo R. V. P!. Bentley, 
Bergler, recentiores, except Blaydes and 
Sharpley. xairéds oo I. P*. editions 
before Portus except Farreus who has 
kavrév, probably by a clerical error. 
kairo oot Portus to Kuster inclusive. 
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Florent Chretien conjectured xard oot 
which Sharpley reads. «ai ora6pos 
Blaydes. . 

1250. ds p’ drddecas R.V. Brunck, 
recentiores. és p’ dmadeoas the other 
MSS. and all editions before Brunck. 

1258-9. pdéns.. 
So I read in my former edition, and the 
reading was approved and adopted 


> 9 > , 
~auTa ¥y aTrob@met. 


by Paley. mdéys ... air’ amodwcerat 
R.V. pddn ... drodecera the other 


MSS. and editions. But this is incom- 
patible with the speech of the Helmet- 
seller, which Trygaeus is answering. 
Many suggestions have been made to 
reconcile the two speeches, the one 
which has found most support being 
the transfer of the Helmet-seller’s 
speech to some other person. The best 
MSS. as we have seen read pdéys and 
One of these must be 
wrong; but the change of pays into 
pay necessitates further alterations ; 
whilst the change of dmodace[ral: into 
dnodoce. makes the whole passage clear 
and consistent. And even in the next 
two lines we have two examples of the 
omission of y’, since R. and V. are the 
only MSS. which insert it after pndapes, 
and R. the only one which omits it after 
TOUT®. 

1262. MSS. vulgo. 
Some recent editors have taken objec- 
tion to the use of the plural verb in 


bo J , 
ATOO@O ETAL. 


Star pto Oeiey 


Rursus ab armigeris nunc incipiamus. 
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conjunction with ddpara, and drampic- 
Gein was suggested by Meineke in his 
V.A. and is read by Holden, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, and Van Leeuwen. This 
alteration is sometimes attributed to 
Dindorf, but I do not know on what 
grounds. In his edition Meineke read 
Stam pioeser. 

1266. otpnodpeva MSS. Here again 
an objection has of late been taken that 
two quite different reasons are given for 
the appearance of the boys, and Bergk 
suggested pavupi(épeva (which Green 
adopts probably for decency’s sake) or 
opCpi(speva, Meineke épynodueva which 
Holden, and Blaydes pivypdpeva which 
Graves, adopts, probably for the same 
reason. 

1267. por doxec MSS. vulgo. Bothe 
suggested doxety which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, and Van Leeuwen. 
He also suggested mpoavaBadnr épot, 
which is read by Blaydes, Van Leeuwen, 
and Graves. 

1270. 6rAorépoy and in the next line 
6wdotépovs MSS. vulgo. Dawes, with 
more than his usual confidence, and 
without his habitual sanity of judge- 
ment, proposed to substitute érAopdpav 
and 6r\oddpovs. He could not have 
observed that the words are a quotation. 
He says “Locum interpretatur Florens 
Christianus 


Try, Abi, aufer 


Cantare armigeros, infelicissime, pacts 
Tempore praesertim, indocte execrande puelle. 


Felix quidem ideo, quod ipsa orationis 
indole cogente émdorépay ab armigeris 
reddiderit; infelix, quod non viderit 
eos operam ludere qui vocl é6mAdrepos 


cum ém\a quidquam praeter sonum 
commune esse statuant.” But on this 
Tyrwhitt truly remarks ‘“ Quanquam 
VOX omAdrepos nihil praeter sonum cum 
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retail dealer, and the non-trader. The 
Aogdorroios himself manufactured the 
Adoe, and therefore nothing is said about 
what they had cost him; Trygaeus 
alludes merely to the elaborate work- 
manship. The @wpaxorodns and the 
Kpavorr@Ans are not manufacturers, they 
are merely retail dealers; and their 
complaint therefore is of the expense 
they incurred in purchasing the articles 
which the action of Trygaeus has 
rendered unsaleable. The cadscyxris 
appears to be not a trader at all, but 
merely a bandsman who has bought 
a military trumpet, now useless. (I do 
not know how we should class the 
Sopv&ds.) So far therefore from thinking 
that Bergk’s view has such superior 
merit as to justify our deserting the 
unanimous authority ofthe MSS., I think 
that the MS. arrangement, taken on its 
own merits, is In every respect far 
superior. 

1216. éyee wévoy modvy MSS. vulgo. 
Cf. Frogs 829 mrevpdvev modty movov. 
moNvy éxe. movov Brunck, who asks “‘ Quis 
dubitet numerosam illam com positionem 
e poeta esse?” Apparently every one 
doubts it except Weise, for Weise alone 
has adopted it. But Blaydes, not to be 
outdone, conjectured, though he did not 
read, mdvov éxes wodvy, and as Brunck 
found his one follower in Weise, so 
Blaydes has found his in Herwerden. 

1217. avroty P'. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi, Mazon, and Van 
Leeuwen, who with R. V. and_ all 


editions before Brunck read _ aidrdrv. 
avrov I, F, P?. 
1221. amd ths oixias R. V. Inver- 


nizzi, recentiores, except Bothe and 
Weise. ék tis oikias the other MSS. 
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and editions. But the crests were not 
within the house and therefore could 
not be taken owt of it. 

1224. @apnxos kira R. V. (but in 
V.somebody has superscribed a over the 
n In Oopynxos) Hall and Geldart and 
Zacher. Aristophanes would not have 
put into this shopkeeper’s mouth such 
a periphrasis as Owpaxos kiros unless he 
were quoting some well-known passage ; 
and I suspect that the words éynppéve 
Kadota OwpyKos Kira are a quotation 
from, or a parody of, the iambics of 
some Jonian poet. Oapaxos kite I. F, P?. 
P*, Kuster, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. @eapakos oxvre: all editions 
before Kuster. 

1229. matoai py” UBpi{oy MSS. vulgo. 
ravoa "vuBpifov Elmsley (at Ach. 351), 
Richter, Herwerden, Sharpley, and Van 
Leeuwen. satoat ’pvB8pifov Meineke. 

1233. xai r75°’. OQ. dw audoiy Brunck, 
recentiores, kal 770’ dw. OQ. duoiv 
MSS. editions before Brunck. 

1237. ytktavy R. V. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Van Leeuwen. 
Schol. Ven. 
XtAt@y Opaxpav* TepioTra- 


xtAiov the 


TO O€ ytAteYy Teptomact. 
Knights 660. 
ow of “Arrixot. Suidas, s. vv. 
other MSS. and editions. 

1240. ri & dpa R.V. Kuster, recen- 
tiores, save as hereinafter appears. i 
> dpa I, P®. editions before Kuster. 
tt 8 éywy’ apa P'. Brunck, Bothe. ri 
dpa Klmsley (at Ach. 127), Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

1248. xaitd oo R. V. P'. Bentley, 
Bergler, recentiores, except Blaydes and 
Sharpley. «airéds oot J. P*. editions 
before Portus except Farreus who has 
kavrév, probably by a clerical error. 
kairo oot Portus to Kuster inclusive. 
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Florent Chretien conjectured kard oo 
which Sharpley reads. 
Blaydes. 

1250. és p’ dwodeoas B.V. Brunck, 
recentiores. 6s p’ amewdecas the other 
MSS. and all editions before Brunck. 

1258-9. 
So I read in my former edition, and the 
reading was approved and adopted 
by Paley. paéys.. 
R.V. pdén ... drodaoera the other 
MSS. and editions. But this is incom- 
patible with the speech of the Helmet- 
seller, which Trygaeus is answering. 
Many suggestions have been made to 
reconcile the two speeches, the one 
which has found most support being 
the transfer of the Helmet-seller’s 
speech to some other person. The best 
MSS. as we have seen read pdéys and 
One of these must be 
wrong; but the change of paéys into 
udéy necessitates further alterations ; 
whilst the change of darodace|[ra|t into 
dnodaae. makes the whole passage clear 
and consistent. And even in the next 
two lines we have two examples of the 
omission of y’, since R. and V. are the 
only MSS. which insert it after pndapds, 
and R. the only one which omits it after 
TOUT®. 

1262. MSS. vulgo. 
Some recent editors have taken objec- 
tion to the use of the plural verb in 


A A 
kat otabpos 


> , 4 > , 
.atTa y’ amodacet. 


paéns.. 


3 , 
ATOO@CETAL 


+n 7 
» AUT 


3 , 
aTroowoerat. 


Siam pio Ociev 


Rursus ab armigeris nunc incipiamus. 
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conjunction with ddpara, and dcampio- 
Ocin was suggested by Meineke in his 
V.A. and is read by Holden, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, and Van Leeuwen. ‘This 
alteration is sometimes attributed to 
Dindorf, but I do not know on what 
grounds. In his edition Meineke read 
Stam pioesev. 

1266. otpnodpeva MSS. Here again 
an objection has of late been taken that 
two quite different reasons are given for 
the appearance of the boys, and Bergk 
suggested pavupi(speva (which Green 
adopts probably for decency’s sake) or 
éplpi(speva, Meineke épynodueva which 
Holden, and Blaydes puupdpeva which 
Graves, adopts, probably for the same 
reason. 

1267. por doxec MSS. vulgo. Bothe 
suggested Soxety which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, and Van Leeuwen. 
He also suggested mpoavaBdAnr épol, 
which is read by Blaydes, Van Leeuwen, 
and Graves. 

1270. 6wAorépwy and in the next line 
Owdotépovs MSS. vulgo. Dawes, with 
more than his usual confidence, and 
without his habitual sanity of judge- 
ment, proposed to substitute émAopdpar 
and 6rAod@épovs. He could not have 
observed that the words are a quotation. 
He says “Locum interpretatur Florens 
Christianus 


Try, Abi, aufer 


Cantare armigeros, infelicissime, pacis 
Tempore praesertim, indocte execrande puelle. 


Felix quidem ideo, quod ipsa orationis 
indole cogente émdorépav ab armigeris 
reddiderit; infelix, quod non viderit 
eos operam ludere qui vocl émAdrepos 


cum dria quidquam praeter sonum 
commune esse statuant.” But on this 


Tyrwhitt truly remarks ‘ Quanquam 


vox é7Adrepos nihil praeter sonum cum 
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étka commune habeat, sufficit tamen, 
opinor, ipse sonus, ut ex eo Trygaeus 
occasionem arripiat inceptum poema, 
quasi armisonum, abrumpendi. Quin- 
etiam haec verba Niv até’ dér\orépwv 
avdpav apxopeba revera initium faciunt 
poematis cujusdam antiqui de expedi- 
tione Thebana rév’Emydver. “Apxy tov 
"Avridxov ’Emvydvev inquit Scholiastes. 
Sed verins, credo, dixisset rév eis "Ounpov 
avadepopevev ’Ertydvorv. Nam eo tem- 
pore, quo acta est Aristophanis Eipyvn, 
dubito an poema Antimachi in lucem 


prodierit.”” Dobree for  dézdorépous 
proposed to read 67X’ nyiv. 
1271. ddov MSS. Junta, Dobree, 


Bothe, Dindorf, Weise, Paley, Blaydes, 
Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, Mazon, 
and Zacher. But in both R. and V. 
there is an erasure between the o and 
the vy, and there is httle doubt that 
each of these MSS. originally read adder 
which has been corrected into adov. 
And adev is read by Florent Chretien, 
Zanetti, Farreus, Bentley, Kuster, and, 
save as aforesaid, all subsequent 
editors. «Sov the other editions before 
Kuster, withthe exception of Rapheleng, 
who reads eféov. I should have much 
preferred to read adwyv, but am con- 
strained in this line to retain d@dor, not 
only by the authority of the MSS., but 
by the dpabés and xardparoy of the 
following line, which show that in this 
little speech Trygaeus is keeping in 
mind the neuter zatdiov of his previous 
speech. It is otherwise in lines 1275 
and 1278. The use of the neuter di- 
minutive radiov or maiddptov for the 
masculine sais constantly involves 
a confusion of the two genders, the 
speaker sometimes having in mind 
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the boy before him, sometimes the 
neuter appellation by which he has 
previously addressed him. See Elmsley 
at Oed. Tyr. 1165, and Dobree on the 
present passage in his Addenda to 
Porson’s Aristophanica. 

1275. pepvnuevos MSS. vulgo. pepyy- 


pevoy Dindorf, Weise, Paley, and 
Blaydes. 
1277. k«dravoet MSS. Aldus, Junta, 


Fracini, Junta II, Gelenius, Portus to 
Bergler, Bekker, Bergk, and Mazon. 
And see xAavootpeda in the same metre 
supra 1081. xravoe Cratander and the 
other editions, except Gormont’s, which 
leaves the word unaccented. 

1278. adoyv R. (and apparently V. 
originally, but altered into ¢dov as in 
1271 supra) Junta, Gormont, Cratander, 
Zanetti, Junta Il, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Portus, recentiores, except Bothe, 
Dindorf, Weise, Paley, Blaydes, and 
Mazon. gdov the other MSS. and editions. 

1281. macacba (cf. supra 1092) R. Pl. 
Brunck, recentiores. pdcacGa or paca- 
oda. (cf. infra 1810) V. I. F. P®. editions 
before Brunck. This and the preceding 
line are omitted in V.’s text but are 
given in the margin. 

1284. kar’ odor R. V. P'. Bentley, 
Dawes, Bergler, recentiores. KxarjoOov 
I, F. P?. editions before Bergler. 

1285. radr’ dée R. V. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Bentley, Dawes, Bergler, recentiores. 
ravrade, radra Se, OY ravra Oe the other 
MSS. and editions. For kexopnpévor 
Dawes proposed, and Brunck and 
Weise read, cexoperpevor. 

1286. wemavpéevor MSS. vulgo. “ Fuit 
cum putarem legendum meracpévor, ut 
esset idem ac xexopnuévor, et quasi echo 
daret illi responsum dopevor. Tamen 
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nihil muto, et calidum fortasse nimis 
hoc inventum,” Florent Chretien. ‘* Cali- 
dum fortasse nimis hoc inventum? 
Immo ingeniosum adeo, ut nihil a te 
alias vel simile vel secundum excogita- 
tum sit; at timide adeo gelideque 
ministratum, ut vix persensisse videaris, 
quantum vulgatae lectioni praestet,” 
Dawes. ‘‘Florentis conjecturam maximo 
probavit Dawesius opere, quam ego, licet 
ingeniosam, nec recepi, nec vellem re- 
cepisse,” Brunck. However, everything 
comes to those who wait; and Florent 
Chretien’s pleasant conjecture, after 
waiting for upwards of three centuries, 
has at last found in Herwerden an 
editor bold enough to admit it into 
the text of Aristophanes.—oiuae MSS. 
Scaliger (in notes), Brunck, recentiores. 
In the Aldine edition the word was unac- 
countably omitted, and thenceforward 
in every edition before Brunck the line 
ended abruptly with dopevo. Florent 
Chretien proposed to supply the blank 
with ovrws; Dawes proposed eiey (with 
weracpevot) or ® trav (with wemavpévor) 
‘Sac si dixisset; Immo zezracpévoe caue, 
nonweravpevo..” Scaliger alone hit upon 
the true reading. 

1292. eins V. (on erasure) Dawes, 
Brunck, recentiores. et R. js IL. F. P?. 
editions before Brunck with the ex- 
ceptionofGrynaeus. 7cda P!.Grynaeus, 
Bentley. 

1294. idy V. Kuster, Meineke, Richter, 
Holden, Herwerden, Hall and Geldart, 
Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and Graves. 
idv (variously accented) R. F. P!. Fracini, 
Grynaeus, Gelenius, recentiores, except 
as aforesaid. I prefer io», because in 
the preceding lines we have vids and not 
the diminutive madiov, and the iov at 
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the close of this line may so easily have 
arisen from the zad-iov at the close of 
thenext. vidy I. P®. andthe other editions 
before Gelenius. This reading may be 
due to the vids at the close of the 
preceding line. 

1297. doers MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi and Mazon 
afterwards. ‘ Rescribendum est ace. 
Futurum utique activum a verbo ade 
formatum Attici non agnoscunt, sed 
medio duntaxat aoopa utuntur, supra 
1267, Ach. 14, 261, Eccl. 887,” Dawes. 
And on this authority Brunck and all 
subsequent editors, save the two men- 
tioned above, have changed does into 
I wish that I had a better array 
of editors to countenance me in retain- 
ing the MS. reading, for there seems to 
me to be no sufficient foundation for 
Dawes’s view. The use of the future 
middle does not in any way negative the 
coexistence of the future active. dade 
is merely a contracted form of detda, 
both the future middle and the future 
active of which are in common use. 
There is therefore no @ priori presump- 
tion against a future active of add, and 
two such thoroughly well attested ex- 
amples of it as the does here, and the 
acovot of Plato’s Laws 11.10 (p. 666 D) are 
quite sufficient to authenticate its use. 

1301. F. and P}. come to an end here. 
roxynas R. V. Bekker, recentiores. roxney 
I. P*. editions before Bekker. 

1307. éuBddder ody. This is Holden’s 
conjecture, which I adopted in my 
former edition and which is also adopted 
by Mr. Graves. éuBddAerov MSS. Suidas 
(s.v. avdpixds and 8,Vv. cpoyere), vulgo. 
But the dual is quite incomprehensible 
here, and various efforts have been 
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-made to supersede it. é¢uB8ddAcre Portus, Blaydes, Herwerden, Merry, Mazon, 
Scaliger, Faber, Kuster, Bergler, Weise, Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and Zacher. 
and Hall and Geldart. This, however, 1317, xdmtyopedew V. (on erasure) Din- 
does not account for the final -ovin the dorf, Holden, Meineke, Richter, Green, 
MSS. Bergk proposed €u@dAdXer’ @,which Paley, Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 
has obtained greater vogue than it See the Commentary. — kdmixedeveww 
deserved, being adopted by Meineke, Rk. I. P®. vulgo. 

Paley, Blaydes, Herwerden, Merry, 1344, of rporeraypevor Bentley, Dawes, 
Mazon, Sharpley, Van Leeuwen, and Dindorf, recentiores, except Blaydes. 
Zacher. Dobree proposed épBdddere of mpooreraypévo. MSS. editions before 
Spoxovres. Holden’s suggestion is the Dindorf. ovmreraypévor Blaydes. 


most simple in itself as well as the most 1354. & xalpere...EvvernoG€é por. These 
likely to have given rise to the MS. two lines are found only in R. and V. 
epBadXerov. and are omitted in all editions before 


1308. raty yabow I. P?. Suidas (sv. Invernizzi. Butall the previous editions 
opoxere and the best MSS. s.v. had recognized the lacuna, some writing 
avéptkes), vulgo. roiv yrdbov R. V.  ‘* AEITE!I,’’ others ‘‘AEIIIEI ro de Aetzrov 
Bekker, Meineke, Richter, Holden, dédndov” as supra 948-1011. 


In the former edition, there being at that time no translation of the Peace into 
English verse, I collected in the Appendix half a dozen poetic versions by various 
authors of favourite and isolated scenes. Of these I now retain only two, one by 
Professor Eugéne Fallex and the other by Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s; 
and these I retain because Fallex and Milman were the only two authors cited who 
were then living, and their kindness in allowing me to cite their versions is 
gratefully acknowledged in the Introduction. The first passage is taken from the 
“Thédtre d’Aristophane; scenes traduites en vers francais par Eugene Fallex, 
Professeur de seconde au Lycée Napoléon. Deuxiéme édition. Durand, Paris, 
1868 ;”’ and the other from ‘‘The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and the Bacchanals 
of Euripides, with passages from the other Poets of Greece: translated by Henry 
Hart Milman D.D. Dean of St. Paul’s. Murray, London, 1865.” 


SCENE I. 
PARLEZ A MERCURE, PORTIER DE L’OLYMPE. 
drap éeyyvs etvar: vv. 177-237. 


TRYGEE (sur son escarbot). Ah! j’approche du ciel, ce me semble, a cette heure 
Déja de Jupiter j’apercois la demeure. 
Ou donc est le portier 2 Ouvrez, quelqu’un, venez ! 
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Mercure. Quelle odeur de mortel me monte jusqu’au nez ? 
Eiffrayé & la vue dela monture de Trygée. 
Hercule! dieu puissant! que vois-je? Quelle béte! 
TryGhE. Tu vois un escarbot-cheval. 
MERCURE. Lignoble téte ! 
Impudent, effronté, misérable goujat, 
Scélérat, scélérat, cent fois plus scélérat 
Que le plus scélérat des scélérats des hommes! 
Viens ici, scélérat, dis comment tu te nommes. 
TRYGEE. Scélérat. 
MERCURE. Ton pays? — Ton pére ? 
TRYGEE. Scélérats. 
Mercure. Parla Terre! Ton nom? traitre, tu le diras, 
Ou je vais t’assommer, vois-tu ? 
TRYGEE. Je suis Trygée ; 
Honnéte vigneron et natif d’Athmonée, 
Peu délateur, plaideur encor moins. 
MERCURE. Fort bien: mais 
Que viens-tu faire 1ci ? 
TRYGEE (lui offrant un plat). Te présenter ces mets. 
MERCURE (se radoucissant). Hh! mon pauvre garcgon, as-tu fait bon voyage ? 
TRYGEE. Gourmand! comme déja tu changes de langage ! 
Depuis qu’a tes regards j’ai fait briller ce plat, 
Je suis pauvre garcon, et non plus scélérat. 
— Va me chercher Jupin. 
MERCURE. Ah! facheuse disgrace ! 
Tu venais voir les dieux? Ils ont vidé la place. 
Ces messieurs hier soir ont quitté la maison. 
TrRYGEE. Ot donc sont-ils allés? Sur la terre ? 
MERCURE. Ah! mais non. 
Plus souvent qu’ils voudraient se risquer sur la terre! 
TRYGEE. Mais alors, ot sont-ils ? dis-moi. 
MERCURE. La troupe entiére 
Au fin fond de l’Olympe a couru se blottir: 
Tu ne la verras pas de sitdt en sortir. 
TRYGEE. Ls t’ont laissé tout seul & la maison ? 
MERCURE. Je reste 
Pour garder, mon ami, la cuisine céleste, 
Avec sa batterie, en plats, pots et chaudrons, 
Table et menus objets, fioles et cruchons. 
TRYGEE, Et pour quelle raison ont-ils plié bagage ? 
MERCURE. Par courroux contre vous. A la guerre, au carnage 


TRYGEE. 


MERCURE. 


TRYGEE, 


MERCURE. 


TRYGEE. 


MERCURE. 


TRYGEE. 


MERCURE. 


TRYGEE. 


MERCURE. 


TRYGEE. 


MERCURE. 
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Ils livrent un pays qu’on les voyait chérir, 
Leur donnant carte blanche afin de vous punir. 
Pour eux, ils ont gagné les profondeurs célestes 
Afin de ne plus voir vos querelles funestes, 
Afin de se soustraire aux supplications 
De peuples dévorés d’absurdes passions. 
Mais pour quelle raison nous traiter de la sorte ? 
Votre soif de combats, mon cher, est par trop forte. 
Vingt fois ils ont voulu vous faire pactiser, 
Vingt fois ils vous ont vus sottement refuser. 
Si Sparte triomphait, ‘‘ Par les freres d’Hélene!”’ 
Disait-elle, ‘il s’agit de corriger Athéne!”’ 
— Athénes, d’autre part, & l’ombre d’un succes, 
Si Sparte en suppliant venait offrir la paix, 
Athénes de crier: ‘‘Par Minerve! on nous leurre, 
Ne les écoutons pas. Par Jupin! 4 toute heure, 
A la charge on verra ces gens-la revenir, 
Si nous gardons Pylos qu’ils voudraient obtenir.”’ 
Tu dis vrai. C’est bien 1a le refrain ordinaire. 
Si bien que vous voila condamnés a la guerre, 
Et que je ne sais pas si vous verrez jamais, 
Ein dépit de vos veeux, la déesse la Paix. 
Eile est aussi partie? Ov s’est-elle portée ? 
Au fond d’un antre obscur la Guerre l’a jetée. 
Cet antre, ot donc est-il ? 

Dans le fond, tout la-bas. 
Pour que de sa prison vous ne la tirez pas, 
Voici ces rocs a l’entrée amoncelés par elle. 
Hélas! que nous veut donc cette Guerre cruelle ? 
Je ne sais: mais hier, pas plus tard qu’hier soir, 
D’un immense mortier on la vit se pourvoir. 
Un immense mortier? Juste ciel! Pourquoi faire ? 
Pardieu! pour y piler, broyer la Gréce entiére. 
— Mais je rentre; au fracas qu’elle fait retentir, 
Il est aisé de voir qu’elle est prés de sortir. 


TRYGEE (épouvanté). Malheur 4 moi. Fuyons. Hélas! J’entends de reste, 


Du mortier des combats j’entends le son funeste. 


La GUERRE. Mortels! mortels! mortels!.... Je vous tiens, malheureux. 


Gare & vous! Au mortier vos michoires, vos yeux.... 
EUGENE FALLEX. 
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SCENE II. 
THE PARABASIS. 
et © ovy eikés Twa Tiysjoat : vv. 786-60. 


Be honour given where honour’s due, our poet stands confest 

Of all our comic teachers the wisest and the best. 

For he alone, with nobler aim, his rivals made to cease, 

On rags for ever jesting and waging war on fleas. 

Still making poor starved Hercules like a glutton munch and eat; 
And now a runaway and rogue, and ever soundly beat. 

All these, dishonoured, from your stage he drove away and gave 

A truce to that eternal flogged and ever howling slave; 

While evermore his brother slave would o’er his stripes begin 

His sorry jests, “ Poor fellow! what’s the matter with your skin ? 
Alas! and has the bristly whip thus ventured to attack 

Thy sides with his fierce legions, and thus laid waste thy back ?” 
This wretched burthen off he threw, this low-born ribaldry : 
Created you a noble art and set it up on high 

With lofty words and sentences, disdaining as unfit 

Women and petty private men for his unvulgar wit. 

At once upon the highest with Herculean strength I sprung, 
Through stench of filthiest tanhides and pelting showers of dung; 
And first that blatant beast I fought with sharpest teeth o’ergrown, 
Whose fiery eyes more fierce than those of shameless Cynna shone. 
And all around his brows the heads of sycophants were hung 
That rolled out o’er his noisome cheek the flattering slavering tongue. 
And torrent-like his voice poured forth fierce ruin unreprest, 

With all the mingled filth and stench of every loathsome beast. 
Against this dreadful monster I feared not alone t’arise 

In your defence, my countrymen! and the Islands our allies. 


H. H. MILMAN. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue five preceding comedies form a consecutive series, one having 
been issued in each successive year from 425 to 421 B.c. inclusive ; the 
Acharnians in 425, the Knights in 424, the Clouds in 423, the Wasps in 
422, and the Peace in 421. Then follows a gap of six years. And in 
the seventh year, 414 8. c., Aristophanes exhibited the Comedy of the 
Birds. 

We know from one of the arguments to this play that in the same 
year, 414 B.c., Aristophanes produced a second comedy, which was 
known as the Amphiaraus. ‘ And we may be quite sure that his pen was 
not idle during that interval of six years of which no record remains, 

/ At the same time we need not suppose that the composition of the 
‘‘ Birds ’ was deferred till the last year or so of the interval., It is by 
far the longest of the extant comedies; and dealing as it does with 
a subject outside the ordinary range of the poet’s thoughts and language, 
and embodying scraps of bird-lore culled from every quarter—from history, 
poetry, legend, fable, proverb, and personal observation—it 1s obviously 
a comedy which must have been long in incubation, and could not (as 
was the case with the Peace) have been hastily put together to meet 
a particular emergency., Indeed there are not wanting indications from 
which we may surmise that it was taken in hand, if not immediately 
after the production of the Peace, at all events whilst the mind of Aristo- 
phanes was still filled with the topics and ideas which possessed it while 
he was engaged in the composition of the earlier play. In the vagrant 
Oracle-monger (xpyopoddyos) of the Birds, with his prophecies of Bakis, 
his lust for a share of the owAdyyva, and finally his ignominious expulsion, 
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we cannot fail to recognize the exact counterpart of Hierocles, the ypyope- 
Adyos of the Peace. The description which Cinesias gives of the sources 
from whence the dithyrambic poets derived their inspiration is merely an 
amplification of a sarcasm placed previously in the mouth of Trygaeus ; 
whilst the whole scheme of the proposed sacrifice on the stage, its 
preparation, interruption, and final abandonment, with the allusion to the 
predatory habits of the Kite, and to the unwelcome pipings of Chaeris, is 
substantially identical in the two plays. 

So again the two plays have an idyllic character which belongs to no 
other of the poet’s comedies: the innocent charms of a country life are 
depicted as they are depicted nowhere else; ineach of them, and in them 
only, we hear the “ sweet song ”’ of the rér7, and in each it is designated 
by its Doric name 6 dxéras, the chirruper. Here too, and nowhere else 
in Aristophanes, the coaxing address ® SeAaxpiwy is employed; and 
although the Aeschylean phrase £ov06s immadextpvoy is found also in the 
Frogs, yet it there occurs in its natural place as part of a criticism on the 
style and the language of Aeschylus, while in each of these two plays itis 
introduced, apropos of nothing, in the Parabasis, as the sarcastic description 
of a showy military officer. And possibly the germ of the present drama 
may be discovered in the determination of Trygaeus jer’ dpvidwy és Kopakas 
Badicev. Minor coincidences, such as rodamds 76 yevos, are very numerous, 
but are hardly worthy of mention. 

So again, although the Athenian dependencies on the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace were in a chronic state of disturbance, and were 
giving some trouble at this very time, yet the advice to the reckless — 
young Athenian to “ fly off to Thrace-ward regions and fight there ” would 
seem more naturally adapted to a time when those regions were the chief 
seat of Athenian warfare, than to a time when the entire attention of the 
Athenian people was directed to the military operations in Sicily; And 
the very remarkable verbal allusions to the History of Herodotus would 
seem more suitable to a period when that History was still fresh in the 
hands and thoughts of the poet and his audience. 

But whatever weight may be due to these considerations, the comedy 
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would of course not receive its final touches until it was about to be sent 
in to the Archon, in the winter of 415-414 8. c. And there is no reason 
to doubt that the allusions to the delays of Nicias, and the dispatch of 
the Salaminia with a process-server on board refer to the well-known 
incidents which occurred during the preliminary stages of the expedition 
to Sicily. 


The Birds was exhibited at the great Dionysia in the archonship of 
Chabrias! in the year 414. 3.c. It was placed second in the competition. 
The prize was awarded to the Revellers (Kwpacral) of Ameipsias. The 
other competing play was the Solitary (Movérpomos) of Phrynichus, which 
was plan ~*. 

The Kewpacrat of Ameipsiasis not elsewhere mentioned ; and as several 
authors refer to a Kwyacral of Phrynichus, it is suggested by Bergk ? 
that both the comedies which competed with the Birds were the work of 
Phrynichus, who exhibited one in his own name, and the other in the 
name of Ameipsias; just as Aristophanes, eight years previously, had 
exhibited the Wasps in his own name, and the Rehearsal in the name of 
Philonides. But there seems to be no sufficient ground for this suggestion. 
There is nothing surprising, or unusual, in the circumstance that one of 
the competing comedies is never heard of again; or that plays bearing 
the same name should be written by two comic poets. As to the former 
circumstance (to take one instance out of many) the plays which 
competed with the Acharnians in the year 425 B.c. were the XeuaCduevor 
of Cratinus, and the Novpnvia: of Eupolis. Cratinus and Eupolis were 
far greater and more popular poets than Ameipsias, yet neither * of these 


1 By some unaccountable mischance the exhibition of the Birds, in the Intro- 
duction to the Thesmophoriazusae, p. xxxv, is placed opposite the name of Peisander. 
It was intended to stand opposite the name of Chabrias. 

2 At the close of Fritzsche’s “Quaestiones Aristophaneae,” vol. 1. See also 
Meineke’s Historia Critica, p. 155. 

’ Non minus perierant, aut potius nunquam editae erant, Eupolidis Novpnvias, 
quam Cratini Xepa(éyevor.—Elmsley, Additional Note to the Argument of the 
Acharnians. 
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two plays is ever heard of again. And as to the other circumstance, we 
need not travel beyond the three plays produced in this very competition. 
The name Kepacrtal was selected not only by Ameipsias and Phrynichus, 
but also by Epicharmus and Eubulides for one of their comic plays. 
We hear of an “OpriOes by Magnes, and an “Opyides by Crates, as well as 
an “Opvibes by Aristophanes. Nor was the Movdrpomos of Phrynichus the 
only comedy bearing that name. A play with the same title was 
exhibited by Anaxilas, and another by Ophelion. And it seems in the 
highest degree improbable that Phrynichus should have entrusted one, and 
presumably the better, of his two plays to be exhibited in the name of 
a rival at least as distinguished and successful as himself. We have 
therefore no reason for doubting that Ameipsias himself was the author 
of the play which defeated this famous Aristophanic comedy. 

The Birds is universally recognized as one of the most brilliant and 
most musical of extant comedies ; and many have expressed their wonder 
that it failed to obtain the prize. We know nothing of the “ Revellers ” 
of Ameipsias ; but if the two plays were before us, we should probably 
have no hesitation in awarding the prize to the “ Birds.’ And yet we 
need feel no surprise that the Athenian audience and judges arrived at 
a different conclusion. With all its dainty bird-melodies, and its wealth 
of poetic imagination, it is unmistakably lacking in the robust humour, 
the strong human element, the broad personal satire, political or literary, 
which the Athenians expected their comic poets to supply.. The audience 
may, for aught we know, have found these qualities, in profusion, in the 
Revellers of Ameipsias; they would find but slight traces of them in 
the play which recounts the adventures of Peisthetaerus and Euelpides. 

But before proceeding further, it is necessary to apologize for giving 
to the principal character his genuine Aristophanic name, [e:odéraupos. 
For Dobree observing, truly enough, that the name is not formed in 
accordance with the usual fashion of such compounds—though of course 
the syllable we10d- is found in tenses of 7e/Om—suggested, with less than 
his usual sagacity, that it should be written either [leoeéraspos or 
Ticdératpos. To these two unAristophanic names Bergk added a third, 
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Tledérarpos. Meineke, however, was the first to tamper with the text,’ 
and subsequent editors have rung the changes on these three suggested 
alternatives :— 

TIucératpos. Meineke, Hall and Geldart. 

‘TlesOératpos. Holden, Kock, Merry. 

Ilevcéraipos. Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
They cannot agree which is the right name, but they are sure that 
TlerO€raipos is the wrong one, and with the customary zeal of innovators 
fall foul of all those who! venture to adhere to the genuine Aristophanic 
tradition. 

For whatever may be said as to the unusual formation of the compound, 
there cannot, I think, be the slightest doubt that the name came so 
written from the hand of Aristophanes. It isfound, so written, in every 
MS. wherever it occurs, alike in the text of the play, the arguments, 
and the dramatis personae; and it is so written by every Scholiast and 
every grammarian. There is no discordant note anywhere. In the 
course of the last century a very ancient fragment of the play—the 
Arsinoe fragment—was discovered in Egypt, amongst the ruins of 
Medinet-el-Faioum. It is supposed to be 500 years older than our 
oldest MS. It happens to contain line 1123, and there also the name 
is written TlewOératpos 2. And we must remember that we are dealing 
not with Aristophanes the grammarian but with Aristophanes the comic 


* “One who sustains and propagates it” (the name Peisthetaerus) “is only 
betraying his own defective information, and misleading others.” —Professor 
Kennedy, in a letter addressed (December 1883) to a newspaper which had noticed 
that in his translation he had substituted Peithetaerus for the traditional name. 

* The Florentine palimpsest does not contain the full name; but Keil, after 
mentioning other passages in which it agrees with the MSS. generally, says, “‘ neque 
minus cum libris folium facit in nomine alterius Atheniensis ; supplementum enim 
notae Ie quae in vv. 1423 et 1446 deprehenditur, e vitiosa nominis forma HeoGe- 
ratpos quam libri omnes praebent, sine dubio repetendum est.”—Hermes vi. p. 183. 
I of course agree with Keil’s conclusion, well knowing that the forms Hetoératpos and 
[le.ératpos are, as regards Aristophanes, corruptions of the nineteenth century. But 
how Keil himself arrived at that conclusion I cannot imagine, since the abbrevia- 
tion IIe. would suit any of the three names. 
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poet, who was at liberty, and was accustomed, to coin words in any 
fashion! he pleased. And it seems extremely probable that he added 
the 6 to Peisetaerus, just as the Athenians in general added it to padaxds 
(making it uaddaxos), for the purpose of giving to the name a fuller and 
a softer sound. It was possibly for a similar reason that Shakespeare 
named his wordy braggart Parolles instead of Paroles. 

Peisthetaerus and Kiuelpides, therefore, weary of the troubles and 
worries of Athenian life, and especially of the litigious spirit prevailing 
in the city, find their way to the region of the birds, to the dwelling-place 
of the hoopoe and the nightingale, formerly Tereus of Thrace and his 
wife the Athenian princess Procne. They hope that Tereus will be able 
to tell them of some quiet easy-going place, where they can spend their 
days in peace and happiness. But before he has found one to their taste, 
Peisthetaerus hits upon a wonderful scheme whereby the birds can 
become the Lords of mankind, and the Rulers of the universe. The 
birds are summoned; they adopt his scheme, and place themselves 
under his command. By his instructions they inclose the Air, the 
midspace between Heaven and earth, with an enormous brick-wall, 
so that without their permission nothing can pass from Heaven to earth, 
or from earth to Heaven. The Gods, deprived of the savoury steam 
which used to arise from the sacrificed victims, are starved into 
submission ; and the play ends with the wedding of Peisthetaerus, the 
leader of the birds, with Basileia, the incarnation of the Sovereignty and 
prerogatives of Zeus. 

The manner in which the birds were represented on the stage and in the 
orchestra ? is sufficiently disclosed by incidental notices dropped in the 


1 As, for example, BovAopdxov in Peace 1293. 

* Itis perhaps a little unfortunate that the grotesque and repulsive figures 
delineated on a vase in the British Museum—which were published by Mr. Cecil 
Smith in a pamphlet, reprinted (a. D. 1881) from the Journal of Hellenic Studies— 
should ever have been brought into connexion with the Comedy of Aristophanes. 
They are admittedly of an earlier and a ruder age; and nothing is more certain 
than that they bear no manner of resemblance, in costume or otherwise, to the 
bird-characters of the present play. 
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various scenes. They wore the heads and wings of birds, but were 
otherwise featherless. They had long beaks, and probably their hands 
were clothed as birds-feet with claws and talons. So far as they were 
not feathered, they would presumably wear the ordinary costume of 
human beings. In general, the dress of the birds in the Cambridge per- 
formance of the comedy seems to have been a very fair representation 
of their dress in the original performance at Athens. One important 
alteration, however, was rendered necessary by the different conditions of 
ancient and modern acting. At Athens actors wore masks, and therefore 
the head of the bird would be fitted, as a mask, to the head of the actor, 
who would look through the eyes, and speak through the mandibles, of 
the bird. No mask being worn in modern times, the bird’s head was 
necessarily elevated above the head of the actor, whose face was visible 
below through an aperture in the throat of the bird. 

The scenery of the play is exceedingly simple!. A sheer rock rises at 
the back of the stage, with an indistinct door in the centre, which 
mdicates the abode of the Hoopoe. A solitary tree stands out at the 
side. The Plover’s page makes his entrance in the ordinary way: but 
the Hoopoe, like Agathon in the Thesmophoriazusae, is brought out by 
means of the eccyclema. And with the Hoopoe is brought out a portion 
of the interior of his dwelling: viz. a section of the copse, Acxun, which 
forms his roosting-place, and in which his wife Procne is still reposing ; 
together with the apartment wherein Peisthetaerus is discovered, towards 
the close of the play, stewing the oligarchical thrushes. With this 
exception, the scenery appears to remain unchanged throughout. 

No play of Aristophanes has been more happily turned into English 
verse than the present; though the translations are not very numerous. 
They are by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, a.p. 1824; the Right 


1M. Paul Mazon’s fanciful description of the entrance of Peisthetaerus and 
Huelpides (Essai sur la Composition des Comédies d’Aristophane, p. 96) 1s strangely 
inconsistent with the conditions of the Athenian drama. There is an excellent 
appreciation of the play in M. Emile Deschanel’s “ Etudes sur Aristophane,” pp. 
314-54. 
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Honourable John Hookham Frere, a.p. 1840; Leonard Hampson Rudd, 
A.D. 1867 ; the Rev. Professor Kennedy, a.p. 1874; andthe Rev. George 
Samuel Hodges, a.p. 1896. 

But although the actual translations are few in number, the play has 
always possessed considerable attraction for English poets. Both Mr. Cary 
and Mr. Frere distinguished themselves in other fields of literature; Thomas 
Gray ! worked out a careful analysis of the whole play; the Parabasis 
proper has been translated in the metre of the original by Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne; and a version of the earlier scenes will be found among the 
poetical works of the late Dean Alford. 


At the date of the exhibition of the Birds, Athens was at the height of 
her power and prosperity. Six or seven years of comparative peace had 
recruited her numbers, and replenished her treasury. She had just 
launched against Sicily the most formidable armament that ever issued 
from an Hellenic harbour. No shadow of the coming catastrophe 
dimmed the brightness of the outlook. Everything tended to prog- 
nosticate the success of an enterprise which, however important in itself, 
was yet only a stepping-stone to far vaster and more ambitious designs. 

We have seen in the Introduction to the “ Peace” that after the 
capture of the Spartan troops on Sphacteria the ambition of Athens 
began steadily to rise; per(dvwv dpeyovro, as Thucydides says (iv. 21, 41). 
And although her hopes were checked for the time by the disaster of 
Delium and the raid of Brasidas, yet after the Peace of Nicias they 
quickly sprang up again, and took a still wider and loftier range. 

For the Peace of Nicias really gave to Athens all, and more than all, 
for which she had braved the united power of Hellas. She entered into 
the Peloponnesian War against the great Hellenic confederacy, headed 
by Sparta the acknowledged Panhellenic leader, for the sole purpose of 
preserving her Imperial position ; and by the Peace of Nicias, B.c. 421, 
that position was not only preserved, but recognized as a constituent part 


1 It may be as well to mention that both Gray’s analysis and Cary’s notes are 
by Dr. Blaydes invariably attributed to Cookesley, the well-known Eton master, 
who incorporated them in his pleasant edition of the play “for the use of Schools.’ 
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of the general Hellenic system. We cannot wonder that her confidence 
in her own destiny waxed stronger, and that visions of conquest and of 
extended empire began to loom more largely before her eyes. And now 
too the great and irregular genius of Alcibiades was at hand to foment 
and direct her ambition. 

Even from the guarded language of Thucydides it is plain that 
Alcibiades was cherishing designs which reached far beyond the immediate 
objects of the Sicilian expedition, The historian himself says', in his 
own person, that Alcibiades looked forward to the conquest of both Sicily 
and Carthage. And he puts into the mouth of Alcibiades a much clearer 
and more detailed exposition of the schemes which he had conceived and 
hoped to carry out. ‘We sailed to Sicily,” he tells? the Lacedaemonians, 
“for the purpose of subduing, if we could, first the Sicilian, and then the 
Ttalian Greeks; and next we intended to make an attempt upon the 
Carthaginians? and their empire. And if we succeeded in these designs 
or the bulk of them, we contemplated attacking the Peloponnese, collecting 
for that purpose the entire Hellenic force which we should have acquired 
from those quarters, enlisting many barbarians, Iberians and others, 
belonging to the most warlike tribes, and building numerous triremes in 
addition to what we already have, Italy supplying us with abundance of 
ship-timber ; and with these, encircling and blockading the Peloponnese, 
and at the same time assailing it with our troops, we expected to subdue 
it without difficulty, and so become lords of the whole Hellenic world, rod 
Ebpravtos “EXAnvixod apEew.” 

Thucydides does not tell us how far the Athenian people were acquainted 
with, and participated in, the adventurous designs of Alcibiades; save 
indeed that he does on one occasion represent him as saying *, before the 
Athenian assembly, that the Sicilian expedition, if completely successful, 
might make them the rulers of Hellas, ris “EAAddos macns apgouer. But 
Plutarch, whose lively gossip is generally derived from contemporaneous 


1 vi. 15. 2 vi. 90. 

5 Hermocrates had previously advised the Syracusans to apply for help to the 
Carthaginians, who were themselves, he said, always in fear of an attack from 
Athens, vi. 34. * vi. 18. 
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sources, gives a very vivid picture of the eager hopes and excitement 
which pervaded the whole population. He tells us! that long before, 
even in the lifetime of Pericles, there were some who dreamed about 
Tyrrhenia and Carthage, but that all such aspirations were repressed by 
that sagacious and far-seeing statesman. Butafter his death the Athenians 
began in a tentative manner, by means of small expeditions dispatched 
at considerable intervals, to intermeddle with Sicilian affairs. It was 
however Alcibiades, he says, whose hand first applied the torch to their 
smouldering ambition, and who persuaded them to send out not mere petty 
and partial expeditions, but one mighty armament to subdue the island as 
a whole. And he inspired the Demus with extravagant hopes, whilst he 
himself reached out to still larger things than they. For to him Sicily 
was not, as it was to the rest, the goal; it was the mere commencement 
of his designs *. For he was dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and when 
he had acquired these, of compassing by their means Italy and the Pelo- 
ponnese, treating Sicily as little more than a storehouse of supplies for 
prosecuting the war, édd.a tod moAcuov.—So far we should suppose that 
the hopes of the people at large were bounded by the conquest of Sicily ; 
but Plutarch goes on to say, and he repeats the statement, almost in the 
same words, in his Life of Nicias, that they too looked forward to much 
wider conquests. For he tells us that the proposed expedition soon became 
the one absorbing topic with the whole people; and young men in the 
wrestling-schools, and old men in the workshops and semicircles 3, would 
group together, drawing plans of Sicily, and the surrounding sea, and 
such of the harbours and coasts of the island as looked towards Libya and 

1 Pericles 20, 21; Alcibiades 17. 

2 roy Oqyov peydAa meicas éAmifew, adrds Te pet(dvear dpeyouevos. apxnv yap eivat, mpds 
& nde, Svevoetro ris orpareias, ov TéXos, Somwep of Aourot, Stxediay.—Alec. 17. 

3 épyaaornpiots Kal npexvxdiots.—Nicias 12. Plutarch uses the same word jycxvukALors 
in Alc. 17, and may possibly have borrowed the language from some Comedian, who 
may have ended one senarius and commenced another with the words éy roiow 
€pyactnpiots | jpexvkdiows te, TpuxvKALoy, @ semicircle, was the name applied to the 
row of chairs in the front of the theatre, next to the orchestra, Pollux iv. 131; but 


it seems here to be used for any semicircular lounge in a public building or place 
of resort, where the old men sat to watch what was going on. Cf. e£édpa. 
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Carthage. For they counted Sicily not the final prize, but the starting- 
place, of the war, from which they were to enter into a struggle with 
Carthage, and possess themselves of Libya, and the sea (that is, I suppose, 
the dittoral of the sea) within the Pillars of Heracles ?. 

Such were the buoyant hopes of the Athenian democracy when the 
great armament sailed for Sicily about midsummer in the year 415 B.c., 
and the whole population, 6 dAdos dytAos Gras os elvety 6 ev TH Wed, Kal 
doréy Kat &éywv 2, came down to the Peiraeus to witness its departure. 

Aristophanes, in the comedy before us, gives a comic representation of 
the high schemes and ambitions which were in the air; not as encouraging 
them, for his caricature is fantastic and ludicrous in the extreme ; yet not 
as discouraging them, since even his fantastic adventure is crowned with 
a brilliant success, 

In this sense, and no further, may the Birds be considered as allegorical ; 
an allegorical representation of the soaring ambitions and the spirit of 
reckless adventure which the poet saw everywhere around him, 

But this light touch of Hellenic satire was too vague and indefinite for 
the robuster appetites of our Teutonic cousins; and for the last eighty 
years they have been endeavouring to coarsen the delicate fibre of 
Aristophanic fantasy by discovering some actual event or events to which 
it may be possible to attach it. 

The only one of these attempts which it seems here desirable to mention 
is the essay of Professor Siivern, read before the Royal Academy of 
Sciencesat Berlin in July 1827, a translation of which by W. R. Hamilton 
was published in London in the year 1835. It was at once the earliest 
and the most elaborate of them all, and is, besides, the only one which has 
attained any general notoriety. 

Siivern imagined that the Birds was an allegorical representation, not 
indeed, as is often stated, of the Sicilian expedition, but of that great 
paullo post futurum war foreshadowed by Alcibiades in his speech to the 

1 ob yap Gbdov éotodvro Tov moepov SeKeAiav, GAN’ Spuntypioy, os dw aditis Siayou- 


odpevot mpos Kapxndoviovs, kat oxnoovres da AtBinv kat ri évrds “Hpak\eioy ornov 
6ahaccav.—Nicias 12. 2 Thue. vi. 30. 
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Lacedaemonians, when Athens, having achieved the conquest of Sicily, 
Magna Graecia, Carthage, Libya, and the Western Mediterranean, 
should, with the united forces derived from all those regions, attempt to 
blockade the Peloponnese with innumerable triremes, and starve the 
Lacedaemonians into submission. Consequently, he considered the Gods 
of the play to represent the Spartans; the Birds, the Athenians; and the 
men of the play, the minor Hellenic states. 

Yet if we turn to the play itself, we find the Gods described as living, 
like the Athenians, under a democratic constitution; as electing their 
officials by show of hands as in an Athenian democratic assembly ; and as 
actually governed, in their testamentary dispositions, by the laws of Solon. 
We find the Birds everywhere distinguished from, and sometimes sharply 
contrasted with, the Athenians. Whilst all the men mentioned, from 
Peisthetaerus and Euelpides themselves down to Syracosius, Midas, and 
the like, so far from belonging to the smaller states, are uniformly and 
distinctively Athenian. 

And how does Professor Stivern deal with these awkward facts, which 
shatter the very foundation of his theory? He certainly cannot be 
reproached with any lack of candour. He acknowledges at once that 
“this intricate confusion has thrown a veil over the fundamental idea of 
the poem ” (p. 12, Hamilton’s translation); that ‘‘a mysterious veil has 
been thrown over the main idea of the whole play” (p. 160); or in other 
words that the play as it stands lends no colour to the suggestion on 
which his entire speculation is built. It seems to me that Siivern was 
far too intelligent a man to have been deceived by his own fallacies ; and 
I cannot but suspect that he was amusing himself, either by displaying 
his ingenuity in support of what he knew to be a hopeless paradox, or by 
satirizing the tendency of his countrymen to erect vast and ponderous 
edifices on no particular foundation. 

But although Sitivern’s theory was quickly seen to be untenable, yet 
the idea that the play “is not what it seems” has proved so fascinating to 
the professorial mind, that Professor after Professor has advanced some 
new theory which if satisfactory to its author has proved satisfactory to 
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nobody else. I do not propose to enter mto these, for in my opmion no 
one who has not throughly purged his mind from these unsubstantial 
cobwebs can rightly appreciate and enjoy the Birds of Aristophanes. 

In truth it is no very difficult thing to detect an allegory in a fantasy. 
Had Siivern set himself to allegorize Shakespeare instead of Aristophanes, 
he might have used very similar arguments to prove that the “Tempest” 
and not “ Henry the Highth” is the last of his historical dramas, being 
an allegorical representation of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. It is impossible, he would have urged, 
that Shakespeare should have left unnoticed that mighty struggle which, 
occurring when he was about twenty-four years of age (soon after his 
removal to London), must have left an indelible impression on his mind. 
It requires but little penetration to see that the Virgin Miranda, dwelling 
on her sea-girt isle, was intended to represent the never-sufficiently-to-be- 
admired Virgin Queen, dwelling in “this little isle” of England. 
Prospero, extirpated out of Southern Europe, but “ prosperous” here, 
represents (not, as Peisthetaerus, the sophistical spirit of the age, but) 
the spirit of the Reformation. If anything could make the matter 
clearer (I am using the Siivernian method) it would be the statement 
that “the inveterate enemy to”? Prospero is the king of Naples; for 
who was king of Naples at this time but Philip of Spain, the inveterate 
enemy of the Reformation? He is now approaching the island, which 
is Prospero’s last refuge, when his ship is wrecked by a sea-storm raised 
against him by powers more than human. “I sent my fleet,” said 
Philip, “to combat with the English, but not to war against the 
elements : God’s will be done!’ If any one would expend as much time 
and ingenuity on this allegory as Siivern expended on his treatise, he 
could make out a case no whit more improbable or baseless than Siivern’s. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be desirable to 
refer briefly to another suggestion. It has been thought that although 
the general plot of the comedy cannot possibly be an allegorical repre- 
sentation of any present or future expedition, yet the poet may have 
intended, in his principal character, to delineate the figure of Alcibiades. 
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But Aristophanes could not have drawn Peisthetaerus other than he is 
without departing from the ordinary type of Athenian citizen depicted in 
these comedies, He is the shrewd canny old Athenian who strikes out 
a novel and ingenious scheme of his own and successfully carries it into 
execution. That is precisely what Dicaeopolis is and does in the 
Acharnians, Trygaeus in the Peace, and Chremylus in the Plutus. His 
character and conduct are at bottom undistinguishable from theirs. If 
indeed Peisthetaerus had zo¢ been the ordinary hero of these comedies, we 
might almost have suspected that Aristophanes had been careful to make 
him as unlike Alcibiades ashe could. The one, a haughty young aristocrat, 
proud of his birth and of his wealth}, gay and dissolute in character, 
restless in his ambition, revelling in argument and dialectics, petted and 
spoiled by all; the other, an old and needy citizen, respectable in character, 
to whom politics and litigation are alike distasteful, and who longs only 
for peace and quietness; there seems no point of contact anywhere 
between the two. Professor Kennedy indeed in the Preface? to his 
translation of this play, while rightly rejecting the notion that Peisthe- 
taerus was intended to represent Alcibiades, yet professes to find ‘‘some 
striking analogies” between the two characters ; and the first instance he 
gives is that “both are dissolute.” But I protest against the application 
of that epithet to Peisthetaerus. Of course, being a character in the Old 
Comedy, he is bound to give utterance to one or two coarse speeches, for 
the delectation of his audience; but he does so to a far less extent than 
either Dicaeopolis or Trygaeus, whom nobody, I should think, would 
consider to be intended for “ dissolute ”’ characters. 

To see how baseless is the attempted identification of Peisthetaerus 
with Alcibiades, we have only to consider whether he might not with 
equal facility be identified with any other of his contemporaries. Take 
Euripides for instance. Euripides is an elderly Athenian citizen ; Peisthe- 


1 dyxapévos pev er yévet, ernppévos O ent trOvT, mebvanpevos & ent Svvdper, Scare- 
Opuppévos 8 $16 woAASY avOpdorev. Such is Xenophon’s description of Alcibiades in 
the second chapter of the Memorabilia. 

2p. liv. 
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taerus is an elderly Athenian citizen. Euripides is called a fox in the 
Thesmophoriazusae ; Peisthetaerus is called a fox in the Birds. Both are 
AenT® Aoytord. Peisthetaerus is an assailant of the Gods: Euripides is the 
same. The action of Peisthetaerus prevents men bringing their offerings 
to the Gods. So also does the action of Euripides (Thesm. 450-2). 
Peisthetaerus obtained an ascendancy over a feckless unstable race: so in 
the opinion of Aristophanes did Euripides. The very name of Peisthe- 
taerus may be thought to involve an allusion to the plausibility of 
Euripides ; if indeed his original name was not Stilbonides (line 139), 
aname analogous to that of Euripides in form and scansion. 

Moreover all these theories proceed on the assumption that the comedy 
was both commenced and finished very shortly before its performance in 
the Athenian theatre, which is quite inconceivable; and indeed there are 
some grounds for believing, as was observed in the early pages of this 
Introduction, that it had really been taken in hand a considerable period 
before that date. However I lay no stress upon this. But I repeat that 
no one can appreciate the enjoyment which the play is calculated to 
afford unless he can enter into the spirit in which it was written, and 
regard it as a vision of wild hopes fulfilled, a brilliant caricature of the 
extravagant dreams and sanguine fancies which had for years past been 
fluttering and winging the Athenian mind; but not in any sense an 
allegorical narrative of actual events, an enigmatic representation of 
actual characters. 


In translating a play of Aristophanes, it is perhaps not necessary or 
even always desirable to render the Greek names of birds and other natural 
objects with strict scientific accuracy; it seems better to substitute the 
name of some known bird which will call up for an English reader ideas 
similar to those which the Greek name was intended to call up for the 
original audience, than to render the dialogue stiff and constrained by 
introducing unfamiliar names which would very possibly convey an 
erroneous meaning, or no meaning at all, to English ears. But in a play 


which is concerned almost exclusively with birds and bird-life, which 
b 2 
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has a chorus of birds, and which derives its very name from the birds, 
it is only respectful to set ourselves to ascertain, with what accuracy we 
can, what the particular birds to which the poet mtroduces us really 
are. And this is no light task, simce m many cases the notices which 
have come down to us from old Hellenic days are lamentably meagre 
and scanty; and also because the progress of ornithology is marked 
by constant subdivision, so that one name might a century ago, and 
much more in the days of Aristophanes, have comprehended various 
birds which are now separately named and carefully distinguished, the 
one from the other. 

The following notes were completed + before the publication of Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s “‘ Glossary of Greek Birds ” (Oxford, 1895), otherwise 
they would never have been completed at all. His examination is not 
only of far wider scope; it is also far more learned and scientific than 
mine: and at first it seemed desirable that mine should be suppressed 
altogether. But my inquiry is conducted on very different lines, and 
arrives more often than I could wish at different conclusions ; and perhaps 
it may be convenient to a reader of this play to have before him a short, 
popular, and unscientific account of the various birds which are mentioned 
in its scenes. Of course a writer’s natural reluctance to sacrifice 
altogether an inquiry which, if it cost him some time and trouble, has 
given him very great pleasure, has also to be taken into account. 

Aristotle’s? remarkable works on natural history are the foundation of 
all ancient knowledge on the subject. Pliny’s account of the different 
birds is often a mere translation of Ais; a translation so faithful that it 
is even of use, occasionally, in fixing the true text of the Greek original. 
Aelian adds little of importance. Alexander the Myndian, so far as we 
can judge from the fragments which have reached us, was a very careful 


1 They were completed before 1892, when I moved into my present residence. 
 * A reference to Aristotle, without mentioning any treatise, 1s invariably to his 
De Animalibus Historia; to Pliny, to his Historia Naturalis; to Aelian, to his De 
Natura Animalium. Where any other work by these authors is meant the name of 
the work is given. 
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and observant ornithologist. And the treatise known as “The Para- 
phrase of Dionystus’s history of birds’? (Iapddpacis rév Atovvatov 
épv.OcaxGv) and quoted under the name.of “ Dionysius de Avibus” gives, 
in its second book (zepi rév audiBiov dpvidwv), some surprisingly full and 
accurate descriptions of certain kinds of waterfow]. Phile’s curious 
iambics are of no ornithological value. 

Aristotle does not confine himself, nor need we suppose that Aristo- 
phanes confines himself, to birds actually found within the limits of 
Hellas; though of course there is a strong presumption that any bird 
mentioned in the play was more or less familiar to the audience. And 
again birds not now found within those limits may well have been found 
. there in ancient times ; and vice versa; for of course there are frequent 
and unaccountable changes in the distribution of birds. A catalogue 
of all birds seen up to that time in Greece by modern observers was 
published in 1875 by Kriiper and Hartlaub, being in fact the catalogues 
previously published by von der Mithle and Lindermayer, enlarged 
and brought up ‘to date. But this is superseded by Mr. Dresser’s great 
work on the Birds of Europe, which gives with extraordinary care and 
minuteness the regions in which every bird has in modern times been 
observed, embodying as regards Greece in particular the observations 
of that admirable ornithologist, the late Lord Lilford. Of the other 
ornithological works chiefly quoted in the ensuing investigation (a list 
of which is given in the note below’) it may be mentioned that the 
edition employed of Mr. Yarrell’s Birds is the fourth, the first two 
volumes of which are edited by Professor Newton, and the last two by 
Mr. Howard Saunders. The editors do not distinguish between the 
original work and their own additions; a system which makes the 
book very pleasant to read, but leaves the reader ignorant whether any 

1 Gould’s Birds of Europe. 5 vols. folio. Dresser’s Birds of Europe. 8 vols. 
quarto. Macgillivray’s British Birds (the Land Birds). 3vols. 8vo. Yarrell’s 
British Birds (fourth edition). 4 vols. 8vo. Morris’s British Birds. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Buffon’s Natural History (Wood’s translation). 20 vols. 8vo. Wood’s Natural 


History. 3 vols. (vol.ii. Birds). Bewick’s British Birds. Bp. Stanley’s Familiar 
History of Birds. Krtiper’s Catalogue of Greek Birds. 
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particular statement is stamped with the approval of Mr. Yarrell. 
I have therefore thought it best to cite the volumes as ‘“ Newton’s 
Yarrell ” and “ Saunders's Yarrell ” respectively. Of course I had access 
to many other ornithological treatises, but these were always by my 
side, 

As the nomenclature of ornithology is constantly altering, I have 
thought it best to refer throughout to the plates and names given by 
Mr. Gould in his splendid work on “The Birds of Europe,” and have 
therefore for convenience sake arranged the birds in the Orders and 
groups in vogue at that time. 


Order I. Raptorgs (Birds of Prey). 


yo. épa€. 
pnyn. vépTos. 
aieros. KEPXVNS. 
pré£is. ixTivos. 
aALaieTOos. Kvpuvels. 
TpLopXys. yrabé. 


“Of vultures,” says Aristotle’, ‘‘there be two kinds; one small and 
of a whitish colour, the other larger and of a somewhat cinereous colour.” 
The first is obviously the Egyptian vulture (Neophron 
yoy Percnopterus, Gould, 8), ‘‘one of the smallest of the 
Vulturidae,” in its adult state mostly of a creamy white, 
and still “tolerably numerous in Greece.” The second is the Cimereous 
Vulture (Vultur Cinereus, Gould, 2), ‘“‘the largest of the European 
vultures,” very common in Greece, though not more so than the Griffon 
vulture (Vultur fulvus, Gould, 1), which Aristotle does not seem to have 
distinguished from it. 
Aristotle’ describes the dyvy as a bird of prey of a cinereous colour, 
1 trav dé yuma@v dv0 éoriv ein’ 6 pev puxpds kal éxdevkdrepos, 6 Oe pei{wy Kal 
onodoedéorepos.—viil. 5. 1. 
* cay 8 dpvidwy door pev yapwaovvyxes, capxopdyot mavres clot’... olovrTd te Tay 
derav yévn mavra’... ére Sé hyyn Kal yor gore b€ 7 pev Hyvyn Td péyeOos Gerod peifwv, 
To O€ xpOpua orrodceds,s.—viii. 5. 1. 
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larger than an ordinary eagle (though smaller than the golden eagle*), but 
neither an eagle nora yty. It is clear, however, that he 

confined the name yiy to those vultures whose heads are oy 

not feathered. And the ¢yvy is evidently the Lammergeyer 

(Gypaétus barbatus, Gould, 4) which Aristotle could hardly have over- 
looked, and which stands on a sort of neutral ground between the true 
vultures and the true eagles. It is common in Greece and answers very 
well to the description of Aristotle. In later times it was called dprn. 

Aelian (N. A. xu. 4) says that the dyvy was sacred to Athene. And in 
literature it makes its first appearance in the Third Odyssey, where 
Athene, leaving Nestor and Telemachus, soars away in the form of 
a lammergeyer, o7jvy «idouevn? GapBos 8 ede wavras iddvras. And in the 
Sixteenth Odyssey, when Telemachus first recognizes his father, the two 
cling together, lifting up their voices, and crying aloud, ddwdérepov 4 Tr 
oiwvol, Pivat 7) aiyvmol yappovuyes, oiot re réxva. Aypdrau e&eiAovro *. 

The ancient Greeks were acquainted with many kinds of eagle; rév 
detOv éott wAciova yéevyn says Aristotle (ix. 22), and he proceeds to enumerate 
six species, Pliny (x. 3) merely copies the account of 
Aristotle, which is indeed marked with a fullness and pre- aletés 
cision somewhat rare in his History of Animals. But no 
doubt the chief representative of the class was the great Golden Eagle 
(aquila chrysaéta, Gould, 6), 6 xpucaveros, as Aelian (ii. 39) calls it, the only 
bird, according to Aristotle, which is of thoroughly pure 
breed, all other birds being mongrels. The following are xpucatetos 
the descriptions of the Golden Eagle given by Aristotle, 

Pliny, and Aelian: 

€rt Oé GAXo yévos €oriv aet@v ot kadovpevor® yyvnoto. Paci S€ rovrous pdvous Kal rav 

dd\Xov dpvidwy yrnoious etva' ra yap Ada yévyn péepKrat Kal pepolyevrat Um’ GAAndor, Kal 


1 ix. 22. 3. 

2 Odyssey lil. 872; xvi. 217. With the latter passage compare Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 49. 

> T suspect that yyjo.o is a corruption of ypvaeo, occasioned by the occurrence 
of yrnciovs immediately below. If yjovor were the true reading we should have 
had yap instead of d¢ in the sentence immediately following. And Aelian cer- 
tainly seems to imply that Aristotle had spoken of the ypvoaieros under that 
name ; though it seems probable that Pliny had yyjo10r in his copy. The name 
ypvoaieros was well known before the time of Aristotle; and is the model on which 
the Bupaaieros of Knights 197 is formed. 
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n na “~ ~ , 3 @ a > ~ 
rap deTav, kal Tov lepdkwv, Kai roy édaxioray. gore & obros péyioros Tav dey dravror, 
“n nm 2 3 n nn / a 
peiCov re ras pyyys', Tov 8 derdy Hurddios®, ypGpa® Eavds* aiverat 0’ odvyakts, OomEp 
7) KaXovpevn Kvpuvdss.— Aristotle 1x. 22. 3. 


“The so-called Golden Eagle is yet another kind of Eagle. They say that 
these are the only birds of pure breed ; for all other kinds—whether of eagles, 
or hawks, or small birds—are crossed and intermixed with each other. And this 
is the finest of all the Eagles; it is larger than the Lammergeyer, and half 
as big again as other eagles; and it is of a yellow-red colour; and it is rarely seen, 
like the so-called Cymindis.” 


Quintum genus yrjovov vocatur, velut verum, solumque incorruptae originis, 
media magnitudine, colore subrutilo, rarum conspectu.—Pliny x. 3. 

dxotw S€é TL Kal yévos aierGy, Kal dvopa aitav xpvaaleroy Ebevro’ dparat O€ ov moh- 
Adkis* éyer 8€ "Aptororédrys abrdy Onpay kai veBpods, kal aywovs, Kal yepdvous, Kal 
yivas e€& atdns (domesticated geese, Odyssey xv. 162). péysotos 8 aleraep eivat 
reriotevrar.—Aelian ii. 89. Aristotle’s remark, however, applies to Hagles generally. 


The Golden Eagle may be taken as the best specimen of its class. 
Amongst other eagles Aristotle mentions the popdvds, which is identified 
with the Spotted Eagle (aquila naevia, Gould, 8). Of this bird he says: 


“ Another Eagle is that which is called plangus, the second in size and strength ; 
it haunts glades, and glens, and marshes. Itis called the duck-killer and morphnus. 
And Homer mentions it in the Expedition of Priam.”—ix. 22. 1. 


Morphnos, quam Homerus et percnon vocat, aliqui et plancum, et anatariam, 
secunda magnitudine et vi; huicque vita circa lacus.— Pliny x. 3. 


Of the Spotted Eagle Schwenckfeld says (for we need not trouble 
ourselves about any distinction between the Larger and Lesser Spotted 


Eagle) ‘“anates et columbas venatur” (Dresser v. 493). It preys on. 


waterfowl of various kinds, and hence is very commonly found near water 
(Id. 497). Lord Lilford says, ‘It is very abundant in all the marshes of 
Epirus; I never saw one except in or near marshes; and it is certainly 
the most tree-loving eagle with which I am acquainted” (Id. 502). And 


1 This is not correct. The Lammergeyer is larger, though less compact and 
weighty, than the Golden EKagle. 

2 “The Spotted Eagle is very similar to the Golden Eagle, but almost one-third 
smaller in size.’—Newton’s Yarrell, i. 21. There must be some error in Pliny’s 
words media magnitudine, for Pliny is here, as elsewhere, copying the statements of 
Aristotle. 

3 £avOds, gold-coloured, as flavum aurum, Aeneid 1. 592. So inthe same poem we 
have fuloum aurum, fulra aquila, fulous Jovis ales, vil. 279; x1. 751; xu. 247. 
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in India, when new canals are made, the Spotted Eagle soon makes its 
appearance (Id. 503, 504). 

The lines of Homer, to which Aristotle refers, are as follows; Priam, 
starting on his perilous journey to the tent of Achilles, prays to Father 
Zeus for a sign, and Zeus 


aleTov Hke, TeAELOTATOY TETENVOY, 
pop voy, Onpyrnp’, ov kat wepxvoyv kadéovow.—lliad xxiv. 316. 
wepxvoy certainly, and popdvsv probably, means of a dusky colour ; and in 
the adult Spotted Eagle “the whole of the plumage is of a fine rich glossy 
brown,” Gould. 

Hesiod also mentions the popdvds. In the Shield of Heracles 134 
he speaks of the wings popdvoto dAcyvao. And it may be that ¢drcyvas, 
which stands here as the name of an eagle, is identical 
with ¢Adés, the name of an unknown bird in line 888 of pr€Ets 
this play. 

Yet another eagle mentioned by the poet can be identified from its 
description by the philosopher. | 

“The so-called sea-eagles are another kind of eagle. They have a large 
stout neck, curving wings, and broad tail; and dwell by the sea and the 
beach. And many a time when they seize their prey, and 
cannot carry it off, they are themselves dragged down into  édtatetos 
the depths. And it has the keenest sight of any eagle, and 
gets its living by hunting the sea-birds. And when the sea-bird, coming 
to the surface, catches sight of the eagle, it dives down again, intending to 
emerge at some other place: but the eagle is so keen-sighted that it keeps 
flying above it, till it either drowns it or catches it when it comes up.” — 
ix. 22. 8 and 23. 8. Pliny (x. 8), whilst copying Aristotle, adds several 
interesting particulars, obviously from his own observation. 

The ddwaleros is by common consent identified with the well-known 
osprey (Pandion haliaétus, Gould, 12). 


6 G\taieros Kal wept THY Oddarrav StarpiBer, Kai Ta Aywaia kérret.—Aristotle vil. 5. 8. 


‘The osprey from its habit of feeding almost exclusively on fish must be looked 
for near the seashore or about rivers or large lakes, which may be expected to afford 
a plentiful supply of the particular food in which it is known most to delight.” 
—Newton’s Yarrell, i. 30. 


The other eagles described by Aristotle may be identified with the 
Imperial Eagle (Aquila Imperialis, Gould, 5) and the Erne (Haliaétus 
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leucocephalus, Gould, 10). But his list is not complete. It does not seem 
to include Bonelli’s Eagle (Aquila Bonelli, Gould, 7), which modern 
ornithologists describe as one of the commonest in Greece; or the 
Booted Eagle (Aquila Pennata, Gould, 9) which is also found there, but 
more rarely’. 

There can be no doubt that Pliny? is right in identifying the Greek 
tpiopxys With the Latin bufeo, our Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris, Gould, 14). 

Aristotle (viii. 5. 1) says that it is as large as a kite, and 

tprdpxns (ix. 24. 1) the most powerful of the falcons, rév lepaxwv 

kpatiotos. It is, however, a heavy and indolent bird, less 

quick to perceive, and less alert to follow its intended quarry than other 

falcons ; and being therefore quite unfit for the sport of hawking, it fell into 

disrepute in England and France. With us “as blind as a buzzard” has 

become a proverbial expression, and Buffon classes the buzzards and kites 

together as ignoble, filthy, and slothful birds, and observes that in all ages 

it has been common to compare a gross shameless man to a kite, and 
a disgusting stupid woman to a buzzard. 

‘At times,” says the Rev. J. G. Wood, “it seems to be inspired with 
the very soul of laziness.” Its name is with us so much a term of 
reproach that in the Wasps I substituted for it the Hobby (Falco sub-buteo, 
Gould, 22), which is by some called subbuteo hypotriorchis ; I know not 
why, for it resembles the Peregrine Falcon rather than the Buzzard. 

The name igpa€ is often used generally® for any hawk or falcon; 
yévn Tov iepdxwy pact Twes elvat ovK éd\dtTw Tov déxa, Says Aristotle (ix. 
24, 2), yévn tepdxwv éori méproAda, says Aelian (xii. 4), but in strictness it 
was applicable to two short-winged kinds only, viz. the Goshawk (Astur 
- palumbarius, Gould, 17) and the Sparrow-hawk (Accipiter fringillarius, 
Gould, 18) which “has been aptly termed a goshawk in miniature,” 
Newton’s Yarrell, i. 88. 

‘¢ All birds with talons,” says Aristotle’, are carnivorous, as eagles, and 


1 Krtiper 26, 27; Dresser v. 4838, 577. 

* Triorchem a numero testium, cui principatum in auguriis Phemonoe dedit ; 
buteonem hunc appellant Romani.—Pliny x. 9. 

* In line 1179 of this play the name appears to include all the Raptores: but 
that is merely for a comic purpose. 

* rav 8 spvidav boot pev yap avuxes capxopdyor mdvres cio, olov rd re Ta deTov 
yevn wavta kai ixrivot, Kal tépaxes Guo, 6 re hacaopdvos Kat 6 omiCias (Stahépovor 3 
ovrot Td péyedos moAU GAAnAwy), Kal 6 Tpidpxns.—Aristotle vill. 5. 1. From dacgo- 
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kites, and both the tépaxes, the goshawk, and the sparrow-hawk (and 
these two are widely different in size): also the buzzard.” 

And so in the present play Aristophanes distinguishes tépag 
between the iépagé and the kestrel, 303, 304, 1454. 

Hesychius describes the vépros as an i¢paf; and that is really all we' 
know of the vépros. 

The beautiful little Kestvel (Falco tinnunculus, Gould, 26), 
still often seen hovering above the skirts of our English 
woods, was called by the Greeks xepyvys or xeyxpis, and by the Latins 
cenchris. And the name is said to have been derived from xépxvos or 
xéyypos, millet-seed, in reference to the round spots, as of 
seed or grain, with which its body is decorated. Aristotle,  kepyxvys 
and Pliny after him, notice that the kestrel lays more eggs # 
than any other bird of prey, for sometimes, they say, it lays four. Their 
estimate of the fecundity of other birds of prey is not confirmed by 
modern observers; but the kestrel probably retains its pre-eminence in 
this respect, “six young birds having been found in one nest,” Morris 1. 
98. Its eggs are blotchy red, épvOpa, Aristotle (vi. 2. 2): ‘‘rubri coloris,” 
Pliny (x. 74). It is still the very commonest of all hawks in Greece. 

Even if we had nothing but the notices in the Peace and the Birds to 
guide us, we could not fail to identify the ixrivos with the 
greedy and ubiquitous Kite (Milvus vulgaris, Gould, 28), — ixtivos 
which swarmed in the streets of ancient Athens much as, 

1800 years later, it swarmed in the city of London; Newton’s Yarrell, 
i. 94. It was rapacious enough to invade the public markets, and to 
earry off portions of the victims from the very altars, éorio.. whence 
Aristophanes, in the present play, dignifies it with the epithet éor.odyxos. 
Aristotle however, and therefore, of course, Pliny and Aelian also say 
that it spared the altar of Zeus at Olympia. It migrates to southern 


VEpTOS 


ddvos or, as others read, PaBorimos, comes our palumbarius for the goshawk ; and 
from onc(ias, our fringilluvius for the sparrow-hawk. Apollo took the form of a gos- 
hawk in Iliad xv. 238. 

1 Professor Thompson, however, thinks that vépros is derived from an Hgyptian 
word, signifying a vulture. 

2 ra yapWavuya wavta odvydyova eat, eo Keyxpidos’ avrn S€ wielota Tikres Tov 
yapwWovixov’ Omrat pey ovv Kal rétTapa Hon, Tikret O€ kal wrelo.—vi. 1.2. Pennatorum 
autem infecunda sunt, quae aduncos habent ungues; cenchris sola ex his supra 
quaterna edit ova.— Pliny x. 75. 
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climes for the winter (Aristotle vii. 18. 1), but apparently returns to 
Greece “before the swallow dares.” 
We shall not, I think, be wrong in identifying the use with the 
great Hagle Owl (Bubo maximus, Gould, 37); though as 
kuuevdis = the identity of the two birds has never before, so far as I 
know, been suggested, it may be desirable to go somewhat 
fully into the reasons which seem quite sufficient to prove it. The 
xtpuvois is first mentioned by Homer (Iliad xiv. 291). Sleep, summoned 
by Hera to close the watchful eyes of Zeus, travels with her to many- 
fountained Ida. There he settles himself amid the branches of a lofty 
and umbrageous fir, 
dpuOt Atyupy evadlykwos, iv T ev Spero 
xarkida KixAnoKovot Geol, avdpes bé xvpuvd.y. 
It can hardly be doubted that the bird to which Sleep is thus compared 
is the bird of night; and none but the mightiest of its kind could be 
expected to operate with success upon the mind of the mightiest of the 
Gods. This bird the Gods call yadkis. Now we know that when 
Homer attributes to an object two names, one employed by men and the 
other by the Gods, he means that the former is a sort of fancy name 
given by men, while the latter denotes some essential and therefore God- 
given quality, inherent in the object itself; d7A0v yap 5), as Plato says 
(Cratylus, chap. ix. 391 D), iting this and other passages, ore ot ye Geot 
atta Kadovot pos 6pOdrnta, dep éor. hice dvdpara. The word yadxis there- 
fore, the bronze-colowred, is actually descriptive of the bird. And there 
could hardly be a better description of the colour of the Eagle Owl. 
Or, if there could be a better, it is supplied by the Homeric scholiast 
& Kbpuvdrs oikel pev dpy’ eote d€ pédas, yaArKiLwv tiv xpouav. The Scholiast on 
Birds 261 says tiv yradka dad ris popdyas yadrkida [KeKAnoKovow| éredy 
xarkile. TO xpdpar. 
_Aristotle’s account of the xipuvdis very closely resembles the description 
which modern ornithologists give of the Eagle Owl. 


“The * kipuvdis is not often seen (for it dwells in the mountains), but it is dark, 


7 O€ Kvpuvdis ddtydkis pév daiverar (oixet yap dpn), fore Sé pédas, kal péyeOos daoy 
icpa€ 6 haccodpdvos Kadovpevos, kal tiv idéav paxpos Kal AemTds* Kipuvdw O€ Kadovow 
"Iaves adriy, fs Kal “Opnpos pépryrat év ri "Iredds cindy, “ xadkida KixdnoKovot Geol, 
avopes O€ kuypuyduv.” ["H € bBpis* dao bé tues eivar roy adrov TovToy dpyiba TO TrVvyyi.] 
ovTos nuepas pev ov aiverat dia Td pr) Brcrew £0, ras dé vixras Onpever Somep ob derot, 
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and the size of a Goshawk ; and long and thin in shape. It is not seen in the day- 
time owing to its being dull of sight, but it hunts its prey in the night like the 
Eagles. And these birds fight with the eagle so furiously that both combatants 
are often taken alive by the shepherds. It lays two eggs, and nests in the 
rocks and the caverns.’’—ix. 13. 3. 

(1) The most striking point in this description is the statement that 
the «ipuwdis will fight with the Eagle on equal terms. Can this be 
predicated of the Eagle Owl? 

“Mr. Nilsson states that these Owls not unfrequently engage in combat with 
the Eagle himself, and that they often come off victorious.’—Wood’s Natural 
History, 1. 102. 

‘‘This bird, the most powerful amongst the Owls, is also one of the boldest 
and most rapacious of the European birds of prey. Naumaun states that it will 
even attack, and has been known to vanquish, the Hagle.”—Dresser v. 345. 

Buffon merely observes that ‘‘they often fight with buzzards and are 
victorious in the combat.” 

(2) Aristotle, it will be observed, calls it péAas ; but the term with him 
means little more than dark. He applies the same epithet to the Imperial 
Eagle, the Stock-dove, and other birds which nobody could call black. 
And the colour of the Eagle Owl varies considerably. Some are paler, 
and some darker, than the normal bird ; and Mr. Dresser (v. 840) remarks 
that “the darkest of his specimens is a male bird from Greece.” 

_ (83) The Eagle Owl is larger than the Goshawk, but not much. The 
length of the male Owl is “rather more than two feet,” and the length 
of the female Goshawk is “rather more than two feet”; but in each 
case, according to the usual rule with birds of prey, the female is larger 
than her mate. 

(4) The Eagle Owl ‘‘ makes a very rude nest on a convenient ledge of 
rock or other similar locality, and lays two or three pure white and rather 
globular eggs.” In this all authorities agree. 

Such are the grounds, and they seem satisfactory, for identifying the 
kvpuvors With the Eagle Owl. 


kal paxovrat O€ mpos Tov deTov oUTa oddpa,aor ayupoa hapBaver Oat moddakts COvtas vid 
TOV vopewy., Tikret pey ovv SUVo wa’ veorreves Oe Kal ovTOs ev méTpats Kai onmndaios. The 
words in brackets [ ] are aninterpolation. They are not noticed by Eustathius 
(on Iliad xiv. 291) who quotes the passage in full: or Pliny x.11. The expression 
pakpos Kal emrés seems to show that Aristotle had seen only a dead specimen which 
had lost the bulk wherewith its fluffy feathers endow it during life. “It owes its 
apparent magnitude to its feathers and not to its body.”—Wood un. 101. 
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We need not trouble ourselves about the yAaié, the little bird 

of Athene. This is well known to be the Little Owl 

yhats (Strix nudipes, Gould, 48). It is only about eight inches 
long. 


Order II. Inszssorzs (Perchers). 


Group 1. 
KOWLXos. KkeBXAHTrupLs. 
KixAn. aiytOaddXos. 
brobupis. pedayKdopudos. 
édeas. apTrents, 
anodov. TAMTOS. 


opxiros.| 


The xéyuyos or kécovdos is the Blackbird (Merula vulgaris, Gould, 72). 

“There be two kinds of blackbirds,” says Dionysius’, ‘‘ one 

xérxos black all over, the other with a beak like unto beeswax ” 

(that is, yellow), ‘‘and these latter birds be the best singers.” 

This seems to be merely the distinction between the cock and the hen 
birds. 

Aristotle (ix. 18. 1) says that besides the common blackbird which 
is known everywhere there is also a white species. These white birds 
were probably albinos, which are not uncommon among blackbirds and 
thrushes. In August, 1887, a blackbird’s nest was found near Faversham, 
Kent, which contained four nestlings, two black and two white. 

‘“‘Of thrushes,” says Aristotle 2, “there be three sorts; first, the Mistletoe 
thrush, which feeds only on the mistletoe, and the gum which issues 
from trees, and it is as large as a jay; secondly, the zprxds, which has 
a clear voice, and is equal to a blackbird in size; and thirdly, that which 


1 Ado & éori yévn xoccipar" Kal of pév mdvrn péAaves, of Se KNp@ Ta XeiAy mpoceotKdres, 
Kat TOY ETepwv paddov mpos ras ddds émiryderot.—1i. 27. 

The same writer calls attention to the now well-established fact that the Black- 
bird is one of the earliest birds to pair and hatch. 

* Krydrov 8 eidn rpia, 7 per i£o8dpos* atrn & ovk éabies GAN’ } ikdy Kal pyrivyny’ 7d Se 
péyebos Goov Kirra €otiy. ‘Erépa rptyds' attn & df0 hOéyyetat’ 7d é péyeOos Gaov Kér- 
rupos. “AAn & fy kadoval reves ihidda, ehaytory re Tovar, Kat Hrrov mwotkidn.—ix. 18, 2. 


This is cited by Athenaeus ii. 68. 
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is called idids (or 2AAds). This is smaller than the others, and less marked 
in its colouring.” Linnaeus identifies these as follows: (1) the ifoBépos, 
our Missel Thrush (Turdus viscivorus, Gould, 77) ; (2) rpuxas, 

the Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris, Gould, 76); and (8) iAtds, the KixAy 
Redwing (Turdus Iliacus, Gould, 78). In this latter class 

the Song Thrush (Turdus musicus, Gould, 78), which is extremely 
common’ in Greece, would seem to be also comprised. 

No thrush is really as large as a jay, but the Missel Thrush, which is 
eleven inches and upwards in length, comes nearest to it. The fieldfare, 
which is somewhat more than ten inches long, is of almost precisely the 
same size as the blackbird ; whilst the Redwing and Song Thrush are 
only between eight and nine inches long. 

In the passage cited above, Aristotle goes on to describe the Blue Rock 
thrush (Petrocincla Cyanea, Gould, 87) which he says is chiefly found in 
Scyrus, and which is still observed in the Aegean isles. But this does 
not seem to be one of the xyAév of which we read in the poets. 

In another place he says?, “Thrushes make their nests of mud like 
swallows, on lofty trees, and they build them close to each other and 
contiguous, so that from their contiguity they form as it were a chain of 
nests,” 

This is a peculiarity of the fieldfares, which are the only thrushes that 
build in colonies. ‘‘Mr. Hewitson says that the number of nests in one 
colony sometimes amounts to upwards of 200. I have never seen above 
eight or nine nests together.”—Rev. A. C. Smith, apud Dresser i. 53. 
‘The nests are composed of long fine dry grass, witha coating of mud 
or clay between the outer and inner layers of grass. This mud seems to 
be carried by the birds to the nest in the form of small round pellets, 
several of which we found in a half-finished structure.”—Messrs. Brown 
and Alston. Id. ii. 51. 

Athenaeus (ii. 68) and Eustathius (on Iliad xiii. 572) are mistaken in 
supposing that the idddes or (as they spell it) iAAddes are the birds that 


* Von der Miihle indeed says that the Redwing is the commonest thrush in 
Greece ; but Lindermayer says that this is an entire mistake, and that Redwings 
are only occasionally found, and then in the flocks of Song Thrushes. See 
Dresser ii. 22. 38. 

7 ai Se kixNat veorriay pev rotodytat waomep ai yeAtddves Ek WyAOD, emt TOIs UYNAois TaY 
| Oévdpav' epeis bé movotow GddAnAats Kai exopevas, dar’ etvae Sta THY cuvexeray SoTEp 
éppadoy veorriay.—vi. 1, 3. 
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dwell in colonies. Their error seems to have arisen from the fact that 
iAAat (as explained by Hesychius) means déyéAa, and that they concluded 
therefore that the idAds was the most gregarious of the thrushes. 
Hesychius however calls the thrush india. 
Nothing is known of the trofupyis except its name. And if I suggest 
that it may have been the Wheatear (Saxicola Oenanthe, 
Grofupts Gould, 90) or one of the chats, it is merely because the 
Athenians must often have seen these birds fluttering about, 
and nesting in, the thymy slopes of Hymettus. 

The édeds of Aristophanes is doubtless the same bird as that described 
by Aristotle under the name of the éAéa. (Perhaps both words should be 
aspirated.) “The édéa has as pleasant a life as any bird, sitting in 
summer in airy and shady places, and in winter in sunny spots sheltered 
from the wind, on the reeds by the side of the marshes. It is small of 
size but sings excellently'.” Its small size and good song are also 
mentioned by Callimachus (quoted by the Scholiast on Birds 3802), érca 
puxpov, povy ayalov. 

This can be nothing but the Reed Wren or Reed Warbler (Salicaria 

arundinacea, Gould, 108). This little bird “‘is seldom seen 

éXeas | amongst bushes, and never in trees, but it climbs about 

amongst the aquatic herbage, seldom going on to the 

ground, It creeps through the dense forests of reeds with the greatest 

ease, climbing about amongst the stems with grace and facility.”—Dresser 

ii. 570. As to its song, I will follow Mr. Dresser’s example in quoting 
the account given by Mr. Stevenson in his ‘‘ Birds of Norfolk,” i. p. 117. 


“The Reed Warbler is an incessant songster heard at short intervals through- 
out the day, except in windy weather, but saving its choicest music for the 
twilight hours. Its lavish notes are thus associated in my mind with many 
a calm summer’s night on the open broads, the stars shining brightly overhead, 
and the soft breeze sighing through the rustling reeds. It is at such times that 
the song of these marsh nightingales is heard to perfection. All is still around, save 
those murmuring sounds that seem to lullto sleep. Presently, as if by magic, the 
reed-beds on all sides are teeming with melody; now here, now there, first one, 
then another and another of the reed-birds pour forth their rich mocking notes, 
taken up again and again by others; and still far away in the distance the same 


1 4 8 édéa, etrep GNdos tis THY Gpvidwy, evBioros, Kal Kabifer Bépovs pev vy mpoo- 
nvép@ kal oKig, Yetpavos 0” ev evndim Kal émioxeret emi TaSv Sovdxov wept ta EAn* Eore 
dé rd pev péyebos Bpaxds, povny S eyes ayabnv.—ix. 16. 2. 
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strain comes back upon the breeze, till one is lost in wonder at their numbers, so 
startling to the ears of a stranger, so impossible to be estimated at all during the 
day.” | 
The dydav is, of course, the Nightingale (Philomela luscinia, Gould, 116). 
Nightingales abounded in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
and Aristophanes, whose ear had doubtless often been dn doy 
charmed with the music of their song, endeavoured to 
imitate some of their most conspicuous notes by the syllables tio rio Tio 
to TH. IT have seen many attempts made by modern ornithologists 
to translate the nightingale’s melody into articulate sounds, and in every 
one of them the Aristophanic syllables are retained. The most elaborate 
is to be found in Bechstein’s “Cage Birds,” which consists of no less 
than twenty-four lines. I will only cite the first four : 

Tioi, tioa, tiof, tiod, 

Spe, tio, squa, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tix, 

Coutio, coutio, coutio, coutio. 

Aristophanes calls the épxidos the King of the birds, and when Photius 
describes the épyiAos as Baciduxds, he probably means Basct- 

Atoxos. For Bacidioxos is the Greek name, as Regulus the  8pyidos 
Latin, roitelet the French, and Kinglet the English, of the . 
Goiden-crested Wren (Regulus vulgaris, Gould, 148). 

The best description of the Baciicxos is given incidentally in a passage 
transcribed by Schneider (on Aristotle ix. 12. 3) from the MS. of Aetius, 
where Philagrius, speaking of the Common Wren (Troglodytes Europaeus, 
Gould 180), says': ‘It is wellnigh the smallest of all birds except that 
which is called the Bacvricxos, and in many points it resembles the 
PBactrtoKos, but lacks its golden crest. And the Common Wren is rather 
larger than the BacvAicxos, and darker too; and it is for ever cocking its 
tail erect, which is spotted underneath with white. And it is more 
vocal than the factdicxos, and is sometimes coloured with iron-grey on 
the outermost edge of its wing.” 

And how is it that this tiny bird has attained such royal dignity ? 


1 grpovbiov €oti optxpdtraroy oyeddv drdvtav ToY Opvéw@v TAY TOU BactNioKou KaNov- 
“~ a > F “ 
pevov’ mapéake O€ TQ Bacidiox@ Kata TOA, dvev TOY xpvot(dvT@Y EV peTOT@ TTEpoy’ 
’ , >> N ~ ¢ , a , N , 4 2 \ 
evpeyeOeorepoy © €aTt pikp® 6 TpwyAodutTns Tov Baothioxou Kai peddvTEpOS, Kal THY ovpaYy 
4, ce) > > \ @ 
Eynyepmevny exer del, AEVKO Kareotiypevny OnicOev ypopatt. AaXiorepos 0 ear obdtos. 
“~ %, if a“ “ , ha ° 
Tot BaotNioxov, Kat €o0 dre Yrapwrepos €v dkpa reprypapy ths mrépvyos.—Aetius xi. 11. 
C 
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Partly, no doubt, from its golden crown; ‘ which glitters,” says Gilbert 
White, in his sixteenth letter to Pennant, “like burnished gold”; but 
partly also, it may be, from its domineering character. In Wood’s 
Natural History a correspondent gives a remarkably interesting account 
of this little bird’s conduct in an aviary, from which I extract a few 
sentences. The crown, the writer believes, “typifies a nature imbued 
with a spirit of empire.” The Golden-crested Wren is “running over 
with the governing spirit; and his cool audacity, fiery courage, and 
fierce domination beggar description.” In the very cold weather of 1853 
two of these little birds came to dwell in an open aviary belonging to 
the writer. “ Whilst they honoured us with their company they ruled 
the whole bird community, and what they could not achieve by force they 
would accomplish by stratagem. Before the winter was over there was 
not a bird in the aviary which did not give way to the two little Kinglets, 
and they always went to roost upon the backs of some other birds.” The 
last detail illustrates the fable of Aesop’ mentioned in the note to line 
568 of this comedy: how when the Eagle had soared to the utmost height 
in its power, a little Kinglet, nestling on its back, spread its wings and 
flew up a few yards higher. 

The Fire-crested Wren (Regulus ignicapillus, Gould, 148) was so long 

confounded with the Golden-crest, that the very discovery 
keBAytupts of the difference between the two is constantly attributed 
to E. L. Brehm, who in the early part of the last century 

distinguished the former bird by the name of Regulus pyrocephalus?. Yet 
the distinction was clearly recognized by the ancient Greeks. Aristotle 
in his list of worm-eating birds, oxwAnkodaya, mentions both the Bactrerts 
and the ripavvos®. The latter, he says, ‘‘is a tiny bird not much bigger 
than a locust; it has a red crest, and is altogether a graceful and trim 
little bird.” This is certainly the Fire-crested Wren. And, beyond all 
doubt, Aristophanes mentions the same bird under the name xeGAyzvpis, 
a name which is equivalent to the ignicapillus of ornithologists, and 
identical with the pyrocephalus* of Brehm. The fire-crested wren is 

2 6 Alawmov BaciAickos, éml Tay Gov Tod derov KopicOeis, aidvidsoy éEémrryn Kai mpo- 
épbacev.—Plutarch, Praecepta Gerendae Reipublicae xii. 

2 Newton’s Yarrell i. 457. 

5 ripavvos’ ovTos TO péyeOos piKp@ peiC@v axpidos’ gare de HotmKody Adpov Exwr, kai 
&drAos edyapt To dpvidiov kat e¥pvOnov.—Aristotle vill. 5. 3. 

4 xeBady and xeBdr) are mere variations of cedar, the head; the d being in some 
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common in Attica, and is indeed found there all the year round. Its 

Aristotelian name tvparvvos shows that it is imbued with the same ‘spirit 

of empire” which animates the Golden-crest. And Tennyson in “ The 

Window ” speaks of it as “the king of the wrens with a crown of fire” : 
“Look, look, how he flits, 


The fire-crown’d king of the wrens, from out of the pine! 
Look how they tumble the blossom, the mad little tits.” 


For both the Golden-crest and the Fire-crest are fond of associating with 
the various kinds of titmouse. 

The halo of sovereignty, indeed, rests on all the wrens: and even the 
common wren is called in the popular rhyme “the wren, the wren, the 
king of the birds.” 

Aristotle, enumerating the birds which feed on worms, cxwAynkodaya, 
mentions the aiyi@aXos (or aiyi#adXos), our titmouse, and observes that there 
are three varieties of the aiyi@ados, viz. ' 

(1) “the omirns’. This is the largest ; for it is as big as a finch, ovi¢a.” 
This is, of course, the great Blackheaded Tit (Parus major. 

Gould, 150). aiyiPaddos 

(2) ‘‘ the dpewvos, so called from its living in the mountains. 

And it has a long tail.” This is the Long-tailed Tit (Parus Caudatus, 
Gould, 157. Mr. Gould, however, merely gives the English variety, from 
which ornithologists now distinguish the continental bird, Acredula 
caudata, Dresser iii. 67). In Switzerland it is found ‘‘as high up in 


dialects changed into 8, as in the noted Macedonian instance of Bepevixn for Bepevixy. 
Thus Hesychius explains xeBadn by xehadyn, and the Etymol. Magn. says xeBAn éx 
Tov Kebady yiverat, kara ovyxomnv. The form xe8d} is used by Callimachus (Fragm. 
140, Bentley) : 
appt 5 reBrArv 
eippévos ayAlOwy ovdAov Exe oTéepavor. 

And Nicander (Alexipharmaca 433) employs xeBAjyovos, seed-headed, as an epithet 
of the poppy: 


kat 6 od phxwvos KeBAnydvouv émmére Saxpu 
nivwow tenv0oto KabuTvéas. 

1 gore b€ trav aiytOddor eldn rpiat 6 pev ometitns péytotos (€ore yap doov amiga): 
érepos 5° dpeuvds, did 7d StarpiBewv ev Trois dpecw, oipaioy pakpoy €xwv" 6 O€é TpiTos Gpotos 
pev routots, Stadbéper 5é kara 76 péyeOos* ote yap éhaxioros.—Aristotle vill. 5.3. The 
Scholiast on Birds 884 and (what is more surprising) Dionysius, de Avibus, i. 15, 
confound the atyiOados with a totally different bird, viz. the aiyo9ndas, the Latin 
caprimulgus, our goatsucker. 

C2 
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the mountains as 5,000 feet above the sea level.”—Dresser iii. 71. And 
so long is its tail, that when the bird is sitting on her nest (which is of 
an oval form with a hole in the side) she keeps her head out of the hole, 
and curls back her tail over her head, so that it also protrudes out of the 
same hole.—Id. 66. 

(3) ‘The third is like the other two, but differs in size, being the least 
of all.” This is, no doubt, the common little Blue Tit (Parus caeruleus, 
Gould, 154). 

The term pedrayképudos, like our English Blackcap, may have been, and 
probably was, applied to many blackheaded birds; but on the whole, 
after much fluctuation of opinion, I agree with those who consider that 
the perayxépudos of the ancients was the Marsh Tit (Parus palustris, 
Gould, 155) which is also with us popularly called the ‘“‘blackcap” (Bewick 
i, 250; Morris i. 210; Atkinson, British Birds’ Eggs, p. 65), from the deep 
black of its head and neck. 

Aristotle! writes ‘“‘ the titmouse, they say, lays the greatest number of 

eges; and, according to some, the perayxdpudos lays the 
pedaykdpudos most of all, with the single exception of the ostrich ; for 

seventeen eggs have been found in one nest; and indeed it 
lays more than twenty. And people say that it invariably lays an odd 
number of eggs. And it makes its nest in trees, and feeds on worms.” 

It seems to me that the whole of this passage must refer to the tits, 
which do, as a class, lay by far the greatest number of eggs, if (as 
Aristotle says) we except the ostrich*. Eighteen eggs and upwards have 
been found in a blue tit’s nest. The peculiarity of laying always an odd 
number of eggs is not indeed observed of the titmouse, though it is noticed 
in the ease of some birds, such as the Emu. See Harting and Mosenthal, 
p- 188. 


1 6 & alyiOados rikret pev Oa wretota, os haciv’ évioe O€ Kai Tov peAayKdpuPoyv Kadoi- 
pevoy act mrelora Tikrey pera ye Tov év AtBin arpovOdy' E@parat péev yap éexraxaideka’ 
rikres pévrot kal melo i) etkoow* rikres © det mepirra, ws aviv’ veorrever Sé Kai otros 
év rois SévOpect, kat Boakerat Tos ckoAnkas.—ix. 16. 1. It is doubtful whether by 
TOV peAayKdpvoy Kadovpevoy we are to understand “the ¢itmouse called blackcap ” 
or “the bird called blackcap,” but probably the latter, since Aristotle did not 
reckon the blackcap as one rép aiysOddov. 

* The Arabs consider twenty-five eggs to be the proper complement of an 
ostrich’s nest, but it is thought that two or more females lay in the same nest. 
See “ Ostriches and Ostrich farming” by Harting and Mosenthal, pp. 40. 59, 60. 
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And if we turn to Athenaeus ii. 69 we shall find the perayxopudos 
distinctly described as a titmouse. ‘¢ Alexander the Myndian,” it is there 
said, “relates that one of the titmice, in the time of ripe figs, is called the 
And of this bird there be two kinds, the ovxadis and the 


ovkanris. 
peAayKopvpos. ” 

It is interesting to observe, though it is not a circumstance from which 
any inference can be drawn, that in the comedy before us the pedrayxdpudos 
and diy(Gaddos are mentioned together. 

Of the dureXis or (in the masculine form) éyaed‘wv we know little beyond 
the name!; but the name itself imports (as we may 
confidently infer from the names ovxaXis, dxadarGis and the dptredts 
like) that the bird was in some way or other distinguished 
by its partiality for the vine. And as the only bird known, in vine 
countries, to choose grapes in preference to other food* is the Bohemian 
Chatterer or Waxwing (Bombycivora garrula, Gould, 160), Aldrovandi, the 
Linnaeus of the sixteenth century, gave it the name of Ampelis. And 
Linnaeus himself, two centuries later, confirmed Aldrovandi’s nomenclature, 
calling the bird Ampelis garrulus. In deference to these illustrious 
naturalists, I have translated dyedis by waxwing. But the Waxwing 
is not found in Greece; and although it occasionally visits North 
Italy, and individuals may therefore have sometimes crossed the Adriatic, 
yet it can hardly have been a familiar bird, qualified to form one of 
the Chorus in an Aristophanic comedy. 

And it seems to me more probable that the dyedis of Aristophanes 
was the Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola, Gould, 65), which is very 
common in Greece: which even in England ® is fond of nesting in vines ; 
and which, in lands where vineyards are found, loves to take its station 


1 Pollux (vi. segm. 77) says that dymediSes and cveadides are roasted and served 
up on paste composed of fine wheaten flour and honey. Dionysius (de Avibus iii. 
2), speaking of the various ways in which birds are captured, observes (£6 aipovyras 

. . of dprreNloves of kovpdraro ; and Pollux (vi. segm. 52) mentions dyredides ds viv 
dpredl@vas Kadovow. With dymedis, dumehioy compare rophupis, moppupiov, xhepis, 
xXAwpior, &e. | 

2 Buffon xiii. 479. 

3 «The flycatcher builds in a vine or a sweetbriar against the wall of a house, 
&e.” Gilbert White, 40th letter to Pennant; and in the sixteenth letter, ‘‘ the 
flycatcher usually breedsin my vine.” ‘They are sometimes found in the thick vine- 
yards.” —Buffon xv. 119. Cf. Newton’s Yarrell 1. 221; Wood i. 357. 
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on the upper layer of the vine, sallying thence in pursuit of its prey, and 
returning thither when the chase is over. However this is a mere guess, 
and the Flycatcher cannot displace the Waxwing. 

The statement in Aelian' that the rdrros is one of the birds in whose 
nests the cuckoo is accustomed to desposit her egg has 
wdawwos caused some to identify the zazmos with the Hedge-sparrow 
(Accentor modularis, Gould, 100). The reason is very 

inadequate ; but it is as likely to be that bird as any other. 


InsEssorES. Group 2. 


Kopa&, Kopuoos. 
Kopovn. orpovbos. 
OTE PMLOAOYoS. dpvyidos. 
KOAOLOS. akanravOis, 
KitTa. omivos. 


We may safely follow Linnaeus in identifying the xdépaé with the Raven 
(Corvus corax, Gould, 220); the xopwvn with the Crow (Corvus corone, 
Gould, 221); and the oweppordsyos with the Rook (Corvus frugilegus, 
Gould, 224). 

All the qualities attributed by the ancients to the xépagé belong to the 

Raven, the largest and strongest of the Corvidae. 
Kopag It is described as a fierce and determined bird, not less 
daring than the eagle: attacking large animals, such as the 
bull and the ass; pecking out their eyes, and tearing out their sinews, 
Aristotle ix. 2. 6; Aelian ii. 51. 

“In the wilder and mountainous parts of Britain, considerable loss is 
inflicted by the Raven on the owners of sheep, while even larger cattle 
suffer from its attacks.”—Newton’s Yarrell ii. 260. “The eagle himself 
hardly dares to contest the supremacy with so powerful, crafty, and 
strong-beaked a bird. And even the larger cattle are not free from its 
assaults.” —Wood ii. 890. ‘‘ Bold as well as wary, it does not hesitate to 
attack the eagle when it approaches its nest.”—-Dresser iv. 573. 

All nations have looked upon the “boding raven” as a bird of fatal 


? ~ ~ ”~ 
1 ob mavrov dpvidwy Kahiais emimnda 6 KdxkvE, dX\AG Kopvdov, kal Harrys, Kal xAwpidos, 


Kai warrov.—ill. 30. 
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augury and mysterious knowledge; and so was the xopag regarded in old 
time, Aelian i. 48. See Bp. Stanley, chap. 1x. 

‘Of all birds the xdpag,” says Aelian ii. 51, “is roAvdwvoraros, and, 
when trained, can imitate the human voice.” ‘The Raven is an excellent 
linguist, acquiring the art of conversation with wonderful rapidity, and 
retaining with a singularly powerful memory many sounds which it has 
once learned. Whole sentences are acquired by this strange bird, and 
repeated with great accuracy of intonation, the voice being a good 
imitation of human speech.”—-Wood ii. 892. ‘‘ Among British birds 
there is none able to imitate the varied sounds of the human voice more 
successfully than the Raven.”—Newton’s Yarrell ii. 266. Readers of 
Dickens will remember the raven of Barnaby Rudge. 

So again the Raven has always been considered “the very Methusaleh of 
birds,” unequalled for its longevity. And this pre-eminence is accorded by 
Hesiod to the xépaé in the verses quoted on line 609 of this play. It is 
there said to live 108 generations of men. The statements of Hesiod are 
given in Latin by Pliny (vii. 49) and Ausonius (Id. 18). They both 
translate xépaé by corvus (the Raven), and xopivy by cornix (the Crow). 
Cf. Ovid, Met. vii. 274. 

So again the Raven is universally credited with driving away its young 
when once they are able to fly ; see Newton’s Yarrell ii. 263. And this 
trait is attributed to the xépaé by both Aristotle and Aelian*. ‘So soon 
as the young Ravens are able to fly,” says the former, ‘‘the old birds first 
expel them from the nest, and then chase them out of the neighbourhood.” 

Many other points might be mentioned, which prove the identity of 
the xépaé and the Raven ; but those already set forth seem amply sufficient 
for the purpose. 

The xopovy is frequently coupled with the xdpag, as a bird of similar 
character and habits; a circumstance which, while it 
accounts for, proves the error of, the statement of Hesychius, Kopovy 
that the xopwvn was the same as the xépaé. 


CY Y n~ } ia > n j 
1 Kat Tovs €avTay veotrovs, Stray otol 7 wow dn were Oat, Td prev TMpOrov exBaddAovorr, 


vorepov S€ Kal ek rod rérov exdidkovow.—Aristotle ix. 21.3. ée«BdAdet rods veorrous 6 
xépaé.—Id. vi. 6. 2. of xdépaxes rods veorrovs rovs éxtpadéevras Sidkovot, Kat THs 
€avray xadias huyddas dropaivovcw.—Aelian ii. 49. It is to this peculiarity that 
the Psalmist and sage in the Old Testament are supposed to refer when they say 
that the Almighty ‘“ feedeth the young ravens when they call upon Him,” Psalm 
exlvii. 9; Job xxxviul. 41. 
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The xopévy is no doubt our common Crow. Aristotle, speaking of birds 
that frequent the seaside, says': ‘ And the xopdévo. feed there, catching 
the creatures thrown up by the waves; for the bird will eat anything.” 
There could not be an apter description of the Crow. ‘‘Sometimes it 
goes to feed on the seashore, and there finds plenty of food among the 
crabs, shrimps, and shells that are found near low-water mark.”—Wood 
i, 393. Cf. Newton’s Yarrell 11. 286. 

The zoALa xopovy in 967 of this play is, I suppose, the Grey, Hooded, or 
Royston Crow (Corvus cornix, Gould, 222). 

The oreppoddyos is described by Hesychius as a bird of the daw kind, 

, KoAotdes Cov, a description which at once limits it to a very 
omeppoddsyos few species. It must however have been larger than a daw, 
for Alexander the Myndian (Athenaeus ix. 58) says that it 
is as big as a rérpagé, by which name, as we shall presently see, he appears 
to designate what we now call the Greek partridge. It is classed among 
the birds which are good for the table (Athenaeus ii. 69; viii. 32; ix. 58); 
and whilst its name implies that it is fond of grain, Aristotle (viii. 5. 3) 
includes it in his list of cxwAnxodaya, birds that devour worms. And that 
it collects in flocks is plain from line 579 of this play, and from the vaunt 
of Demetrius Polorcetes (Plutarch, Demetrius 28) that he would scatter 
the host of his enemies with a cry and a stone, as if they were a flock of 
CTEpMoAdyot. 

No bird answers so well to all these notes as the common Rook. 

With us the name ozeppoddyos, partly perhaps from its use in the Acts 
of the Apostles xvii. 18, is more familiar in its secondary sense of a 
“babbler,” an ‘idle chatterer.” A play on the double meaning of the 
word is recorded of the poet Alexis. Some idle talkers, oreppoddyor, were 
chaffing the poet on his love’ for the table; and when they asked him 
which dish he liked best, ozepyoddyous wedpvypévovs (roasted rooks) he 
replied: as we might say, fried boobics, Athenaeus viii. 32. 

“Of xoAowol,” says Aristotle, ‘‘there be three kinds; one, 
KONOLOS the Coracias; this is of the size of a crow and has a red 
beak: another is called Lycus (or Lycius) ; and besides these 
there is the little one, the Bwpordyxos 2.” 
«* Kat ai kop@vat S€ véworta, anrdépevar trav éexmimrévrey Cowv’ mauhdyov yap éori. 
—~Aristotle viii. 5. 7. 
* Koloay & éoriy etdn rpia® év pev 6 Kopakias’ otros bcov Kopayn, powtxdpvyxos" 
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Of these three kinds, we may be sure that the first is the well-known 
Chough (Fregilus graculus, Gould, 219), which is not much less than the 
Crow, and is remarkable for its red bill; the second is probably the Magpie ; 
whilst the third, the little one, is our familiar Jackdaw (Corvus monedula, 
Gould, 223), one of the commonest birds of Greece, which may have earned 
the name of Bwpodocyxos, either in its literal sense, as a haunter of altars, 
or in its metaphorical sense, as a bird full of tricks and buffoonery. 

Where the name xodows is used alone, it almost invariably signifies the 
jackdaw. The social nature of the bird gave rise to a proverb, det xoAouds 
mott xodowv iLava’. And its Greek name’ is probably derived from its 
continual chattering. 

In the Iliad, Homer twice couples jackdaws with starlings. In the 
first passage (xvi. 583) Patroclus is described as darting upon the Trojan 
and Lycian hosts like an eager falcon which drives before it starlings and 
daws. In the second (xvii. 755) the Achaeans, bearing back the lifeless 
body of Patroclus, are driven before Hector and Aeneas like a cloud of 
starlings and daws pursued by a bird of prey. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty to be presently mentioned, it 1s reasonably 
certain that the «irra is the Jay (Garrulus glandarius, Gould, 

214). KitTo, 

The xirra, says Aristotle, changes its voice with the greatest 
frequency, uttering a fresh voice, so to say, every day. It lays about nine 
eggs, and builds its nest in trees, of hair and wool. And, when the acorns 
are beginning to fail, it hides them away, and stores them °*. 


fXos 6 AvKos (alii AvKtos) KaXovpevos’ ere S 6 puxpds, 6 Bawodrdyos.—Aristotle ix. 19. 
3. He adds that there is yet a fourth kind found in Lydia and Phrygia, which 1s 
webfooted. This webfooted daw is doubtless the Shag (Phalacrocorax graculus). 
1 Scholiast on Iliad xvii. 755; Eustathius, ibidem; Aristotle, Ethics, viii. 1. 6. 
2“ As Dohle, a jackdaw, comes from dahlen to chatter, so xoAows comes from 
a sinilar root which means a cry or scream, and with which are connected kahéo, 
’—Buttman’s Lexilogus, § 72. 


8 © AR , ‘ ‘ , t 5 2 ¢ + \ ¢ > e ¢€ , SLA 
n O€ Kirra hovas pev peraBaddet mreiotas* Kal’ Exdoryy yap, os Eimretv, NpEpay aAAny 


keXo, KeAopAL. 


epinow: tikrer Oe wept évvéa Od, Trotetrat O€ Ty veorTiay emi Toy Sévdpay ex TpLXGy Kal 
épior dtav & trondeirwow ai Bidavot, droxpinrovea rapseverar.—Aristotle ix. 14. 1. 
Aelian vi. 19 says that the «irra is a talkative bird, and the greatest mimic of 
other sounds and especially of the human voice. 
Plutarch (de Solertia Animalium, chap. 19) tells a story of a wonderful xirra, 
Bavpacrdy te Xpipa woAvpavov Kal woduPOdyyov kirrns, which could imitate the voices 
of men and animals, and every other sound; but one day, hearing the sound of 
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Except that in our colder climate the Jay does not lay more than seven 
eggs (“from 4 to 7” Newton’s Yarrell: “5 or 6” Morris) this is a very 
fair description of the <Acorn-loving gabbler, the Garrulus glandarius. 
Acorns it ‘frequently stores in chinks of the bark of trees, hides under 
fallen leaves or buries in the earth.” “There is scarcely any sound that 
comes in their way which they will not imitate more or less exactly, from 
the human voice to the noise of any instrument, a saw for example.” 
—Newton’s Yarrell 11. 324-6. ‘The nest is of an open shape, formed of 
twigs and sticks, and well lined with small roots, grasses, and horsehair.” 
—Morris ii, 57. 

The difficulty mentioned above is that at the present time Greeks give 
the name xiooa to the magpie, and call the jay xodAowds. But this 
difficulty is easily explained. So long as the Greeks were under the 
Turkish yoke, they still retained the name xioa for the Jay (see Schneider 
on Aristotle, ubi supra), and called the magpie xapaxagéa. But when they 
became a free people they wished to revert, in all matters, to the 
nomenclature of the ancient Greeks, and finding that Buffon had, on 
wholly erroneous grounds, identified the xicoa with the magpie, they 
followed his example; and though the name xapaxagéa still holds its 
ground, yet it is considered a vulgar and unscientific name. It is 
impossible that xicca can be the magpie. Aristotle, as we have already 
seen, says that the missel thrush is as large as a kitra. Now the missel 
thrush is not quite as large as a jay, though there is no absurdity in 
comparing the two birds; but it could not reasonably be compared to 
a magpie which is a good deal larger than the jay itself. 

It should be observed that even if the jay were properly called a xodovds, 
it would have nothing to do with the little BwyodAdyos, the Jackdaw ; and 
in the present play, and generally, xoAows should always be translated 
“ Jackdaw.” 

The xopvdds or xopvdaddos is the Crested Lark (Alauda cristata, Gould, 

165), though the name may also include the Skylark (Alauda 

kopudds = arvensis, Gould, 166). Aristotle says of it that it does 
not perch upon trees, but dwells on the ground (ix. 10. 1) and 

makes its nest on the ground (ix. 20. 1). In another place he says that 
there are two kinds, of which one dwells on the ground and has a nest ; 


the trumpet, he appeared to be struck dumb, and so remained for a considerable 
period: till all at once he broke out into a vivid imitation of the trumpet tone. 
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the other is gregarious, and similar in its plumage, but is smaller and has 
no crest (ix. 19. 4). 

That the xopvdss of Aristophanes is the crested kind is certain, for it was 
the fact of its having a crest which gave rise to the fable as to its having 
buried its father in its head. Thus Galen, endeavouring, he says, clearly to 
identify the bird on account of its valuable medicinal properties, observes 
exer O¢ ert THs Kehadijs worep Ta Adov, ex TY TPLYGV abropuT Ov Sv Kal 6 LUOos, 
dv “Aptotopavys 6 KkwpiKds eypaev, erhdcOy’ héyer dé wept airod Tévde TOV TpdrroV 
(here he cites lines 471-5 of this play). And he proceeds, rotro d€ pact kat 
tov @edxpitov aivirrer Oa Néyovta ‘ obd éxurupBidian KopvdarAides Hraivovrat ” (Id. 
Vil, 28)+. dndoby yap airov Tas tov TipBov ert Tis Kehadys éxovoas. De 
‘Simplicium Medicamentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus, xi.37. And 
to the same effect Aclian xvi. 5, and the Scholiast on Theocritus, ubi supra. 

The otpov6és or Sparrow (Pyrgita domestica, Gould, 184) was as common 
and familiar in ancient Hellas as it is in England now ; so common and 
familiar that Aristotle does not think it necessary to give it 
any detailed notice. He couples it as a small bird with the otpou0es 
swallow, ii. 12. 16, and elsewhere; mentions that the cock 
has black under its chin, ix. 8. 5; and comments on its habit of bathing 
and dusting itself, ix. 36. 5. 

But what puts the identity beyond all doubt is that orpovds is by the 
Latins invariably rendered passer. Tio take one instance only. When 
Aristotle’ tells us that the cock arpovOds is supposed to live for one year 
only, Pliny, translating the passage, refers it to the passer. 

Of the ¢pvyitos nothing is known except the name, but from its 
sumilarity to the Latin /ringilla, some have supposed it to be 
a bird belonging to the finch tribe. I have therefore  $puyidos 
translated it linnet. Ido not know on what ground some 
give the name of fregilus to the chough. 


i For now the lizard sleeps upon the wall, 
Now folds the crested lark his wandering wing. 
Calverley’s translation (slightly altered). 

2 Réyovot O¢ tives Kal tov orpovbiav émavrov pdvov Chv tovs Appevas, Totovpevor 
onpetov Ore Tov eapos ov aivovrar éxovres edOds Ta TEpl Tov THYyova péava, VoTEpoY 
5S taxovar, ras dé Ondeias pakpoBtwrépas eivae rév crpovbioy.—Aristotle ix. 8. 5. 

Passeri mininum vitae. Mares negantur anno diutius durare: argumento quia 
nulla veris initio appareat nigritudo in rostro, quae ab aestate incipit. Feminis 
jongiusculum spatium.—Pliny x, 52. 
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Every countryman is aware of the partiality which the Goldjinch 
(Carduelis elegans, Gould, 196) displays for the seed of the 
akadavOlg thistle. When I lived, as a boy, at Yarlington, in Somerset, 
and every old orchard had its. goldfinch’s nest, you could 
hardly, in the autumn, pass a group of wayside thistles without seelng 
a flock of these pretty little birds clinging about them in every variety of 
posture, and rising from them, as you approached, with their golden wings 
and bright hues glittering in the sunshine. It is from this special trait 
that the bird has everywhere derived its name ; dxadav@is or dxavOis (from 
dxavOa, a thistle) in Greek ; carduelis (from carduwus) in Latin ; calderélto 
(from cardo) in Italian ; chardonneret (from chardon) in French ; _ thistle- 
finch in English ; distelfink in German ; and so on. 

So connected is the goldfinch with the thistle, that the growing 
scarcity of the bird in England is attributed to the improvements in 
husbandry which have diminished the crop of thistles (Morris in. 108; 
Newton’s Yarrell ii. 121); but something, I suspect, is due to the 
introduction of railways, which have brought this #iArarov épvéwy within 
reach of the London bird-market. 

Naturalists have with one accord identified the ozivos with the Cat 

(Carduelis spinus, Gould, 197), and though the materials for 
crivos such an identification are extremely meagre, there is no 
reason to doubt its accuracy. 

It is plain from the play before us that the owivos was a common and 
lightly esteemed little bird, being sold “seven for an obol.” Aristotle does 
not, I think, mention it at all. Theophrastus says it is a sign of stormy 
weather when the passer called ozives sings at daybreak. zivos orpovOds 
ariluv éwbev, yeyrepiov. De Signis Tempestatum, 39. The word used of its 
song, orifew, connects it with omila, a finch. Aelian (iv. 60) says that these 
birds foresee the winter and snowstorms; and commends their sagacity 
for retiring in time eis 7a dAcwdn ywpia Kal Ta Sacéa. This is a special trait 
of the siskin. ‘In winter,” says Bechstein, “it most frequents the parts 
well planted with alders.” ; 
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InsEessorzes. Group 3. 


emo. dpvKod\anTNS. 
KOKKvE. dptiow. 


There is no difficulty in the identification of any of these birds. The 
first two derive their names from their peculiar notes ; and 
there is consequently but slight variation in their ancient erroyp 
and modern names. ‘“ Very many birds,” says Varro, KdkKug 
de Ling. Lat. v. 76, “ derive their names from their notes,” 
and the first examples which he brings are the hoopoe and the cuckoo ; 
pleraeque a suis vocibus ; ut hae, upupa, cuculus. And the Greek érow is 
really the same word as the Latin wpupa, and the English Hoopoe (Upupa 
epops, Gould, 288). See the note on line 265 of this play. So again, 
xoxxvé ig the same word as our Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus, Gould, 240). 

dpvolr and SpuxoAamrys (properly dpvoxodAamrns, the oakpecker) are not two 
different names, but two forms of the same name; and it is merely for 
the convenience of metre that Aristophanes uses the shorter 
form in one place, and the longer in another. Aristotle’s dptoy 
account of the dpvoxoAdmrys is amply sufficient, even if the Spuxoddarys 
name itself were insufficient, to identify it with the wood- 
pecker. But which of the eight different kinds of woodpecker now 
observed in Greece (Kriiper 52-9) are to be identified with the various 
kinds mentioned by Aristotle it is extremely difficult, and fortunately or 
our purpose unnecessary, to determine. Only the one, which he describes 
as not much smaller than a domestic hen, must necessarily be the largest 
of the woodpeckers, the Great Black Woodpecker (Picus martius, Gould, 
225). 

‘“‘The dpvoxoAamrys,” he says’, ‘does not settle on the ground, but taps 


6 6€ Spvoxoddarns ov KabiCer emi ths ys’ Kore O€ Tas Opds TOY TK@AHK@Y Kal OKYITOY 
oe avy > for . > , A > ; ° 3 \ a , r > » AQ 
évexey, iv’ e€imow" avadéyerat yap €&eAOdvras avrovs ty yAwTrn, mAareiay O yet Kat 
peydadny. Kal mopeverar ént tois devdpeot raxéws méavta tpdmov, Kat Umrtos, Kabdrep 

e 3 nn ”» 8 ‘ ‘ + , ~ “~ la A ‘ 
of doxad\aB@rat. “Eyer d€ kai tous dvuyas Bedriovs Tov KoNoL@y weduKdras mpos Thy 
? , o > A ~ , > , . , A > A , wy 

dopdadeay tis emt rois devdpeaw epedpeias’ rovrovs yap epmnyvds mopevera. "Eore 

“a n a ‘ ~ ? 2, > ‘ 
dé trav Spvoxodanray Ev pev yévos éhattoy Tov Kotrudov, exer 8 tmépvOpa puxpa’ erepov 
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the oaks to bring out the worms and insects ; and when they come out, it 
licks them up with its tongue, which is broad and long. And it runs 
about the trees nimbly and in every position, even underneath the 
branches like the lizards. And its claws are better suited than those of 
the daws to keep it safe when settling on trees, for it fixes them into the 
wood as it walks along. And of the dpvoxodarraév, one kind is less than 
a blackbird, and has little reddish colourings; and another is larger than 
a blackbird; and a third is not much less than a domestic hen. And it 
makes its nest in the olive, and other trees ; and feeds on ants and worms 
which come out of the trees.” 

Elsewhere’ speaking of the oxvroddya, birds which get their living 
principally by hunting the insects called cxvires (see the note on line 590 
of this play), he says: ‘‘Of such are the greater and lesser wizo, both of 
which some call dpvoxoAdmras, and these two are like each other, and have 
the like voice; only the greater has the greater voice; and both of them 
get their living, flying on to the trees.” He goes on to enumerate certain 
other oxvizoddya, some of which are almost certainly woodpeckers. 

All the common English woodpeckers are common in Greece. 


InsEssorES. Group 4. 


yeAdav. 
GXKUOV. 
KN pvAOS. 


Although the name yeA.dav was applied by the Greeks, as hirundo by 

the Latins, and swallow by ourselves, to all the various 

XeAvdav kinds of swallows and martins, yet it is certain that the 

xeAudov proper, into which according to the legend a 

daughter of Pandion was metamorphosed, was our Common or Chimney 
swallow (Hirundo rustica, Gould, 54). 

Thus the ruddy or deep chestnut patches on the throat and forehead, by 
which the common swallow is distinguished, were regarded as traces of the 
bloody tragedy which preceded and occasioned the metamorphosis. The 
swallow is described by Virgil as ‘“Procne, bearing on her breast the 


dévdpwv kal ev édaiats. Béoxerat Sé trols puppynxas kal rods oKoAnKas Tols ex TOY 
dévdpwov.—ix. 10, 2. 
1 vin. 5, 4. 
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mark of bloody fingers” ; and Ovid pictures the two sisters as changing 
into two birds, whereof one seeks the woods, the other finds her way into 
the dwellings of men. ‘“ Nor have the marks of the bloody deed,” he says, 
‘vet faded from her breast ; her feathers are yet stained with blood *.” 

That of the two sisters one should have been changed into a nightingale, 
and the other into a swallow, illustrates the high estimation in which the 
ancients held the song of the swallow. And this again is a proof that the 
common swallow is intended. For though we should hardly allow to 
the swallow such praise as the ancients awarded it, yet it is beyond all 
question the songstress of the hirundinidae. ‘‘It is a great songster” 
says White of Selborne in his nineteenth letter to Barrington. And 
an able and well-informed writer in the Edinburgh Review (Jan. 1885, 
p. 233) observes that ‘a more incessant, cheerful, amiable, happy little 
song no other musician has ever executed.” I remember one Easter 
week, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, listening for fully five minutes to 
the song of a swallow, as it sat on a telegraph wire between Friston and | 
East Dean (near Eastbourne). It was singing when I came, and still 
singing when I left, and the Reviewer's description applied very well to 
its song. I had never previously, nor have I since, heard so prolonged 
a song from a swallow. But of course there is no comparison between 
its notes and the song of the nightingale. 

Many passages will be found cited in the Commentary, on Peace 800, 
Frogs 683, and elsewhere, showing the pleasure which the Greeks felt in 
the song of the swallow; and how they coupled it with the song of the 
nightingale ; and how, to complete the choir, a third musician, the swan, 
was sometimes introduced. Here I will only give two additional passages. 
‘‘When Bion died,” says Moschus, Idyll. iii. 47, ‘ the nightingales, and all 
the swallows, which loved his song, mourned him in rival dirges.” And 
Odysseus, says Homer (Od. xxi. 411), tested the string of his bow ; 7 0 io 
Kadov dewre, xeAvddve cixeAn avdyv. I will give the lines in Mr. Way’s 
translation : 


. Et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis.—Georgies iv. 15. 


Neque adhuc de pectore caedis 
Effluxere notae; signataque sanguine pluma est.—Met. vi. 669, 670. 


Rubro pectore Procne.—Ode on Philom. 48. 


In Aristophanes Procne is the nightingale ; but generally she is the sister who 
was changed into a swallow. 
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Even as a man that can skill to play on the lyre and to sing, 

On a new-fixed peg at his will full easily stretcheth the string, 
Straining the sheep-gut taut, having tied it above and below; 

So laboured Odysseus naught, but lo, he hath strung the bow. 

With his right hand thereafter to try it he twangeth the fateful string; 
Clear-sweet to his touch as the cry of a swallow in chase did it sing. 


The xypvdAos and dAxvov of Greek literature are really mythical birds ; 
but in their natural character they are merely the male 
a&AKuov and female Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida, Gould, 61). The 
kypuos transformation of Ceyx and his wife Alcyone (one of the 
daughters of Aeolus, the ruler of the winds) into these two 
birds is variously accounted for by ancient mythographers. Apollodorus 
(i. 52) says “AAxvévyy dé Kivé éynuev “Ewopdpov rats. otrou dé du brepnpaveay 
dirmAovTo’ 6 pev yap THY yuvatka edeyev “Hpav, 7 dé Tov avdpa Ata. Zeds dé 
abrovs arwpvéwoe, Kat THV pev GAKvOVa éoinoe, TOV b& KyvKa. However, as 
the name of the bird, cjyvé seems to have been soon superseded by xypvros, 
Aristotle viii. 5. 7. Ovid (Met. xi. 410-748) says that Ceyx was drowned 
at sea, and that Halcyone, beholding his body from the shore, sprang from 
an artificial mole to reach him, and the two were changed into halcyons, 
who still live in happy conjugal fidelity. 
Perque dies placidos, hyberno tempore, septem 
Incubat Alcyone pendentibus aequore nidis. 


Tum via tuta maris; ventos custodit, et arcet 
Aeolus egressu; praestatque nepotibus aequor. 


Hyginus, Ovid’s friend, (Fab. 65), agrees with the poet, both as to the 
method of the transformation and as to the duration of the ‘‘ Halcyon 
days.” But in the orthodox legend’ there were fourteen Halcyon days, 
seven before and seven after the winter solstice, that is from December 14 
to December 28 ; the first week being occupied with the building of the 
nest, the second with the hatching of the young. It is interesting to 
remember that this is the very period during which, according to a later 
and more sacred bird-legend, no evil thing has power to harm, ‘‘so 
hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


Marcellus. Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 


? Aristotle v. 8. 2,3; Pliny x.47; Dionysius, de Avibus, 11. 7. 
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And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

Horatio. So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 

The fancied derivation of dd\xvov from aAs and xvw, as if the name meant 
the Sea-breeder, added the aspirate to Halcyon, and doubtless gave rise to 
the legend of the ‘Halcyon days”; or rather, perhaps, attracted that 
legend to the very unlikely Kingfisher. For I cannot help thinking that the 
legend really belongs to the Manx Shearwater (Puffinus Anglorum, Gould, 
443) or the cognate- Mediterranean Shearwater, of whose singular evolutions 
on the surface of the Bosphorus so very curious and interesting an account 
is given by Bishop Stanley (pp. 84, 85), Dresser (viii. 520), and others. 
Bishop Stanley observes that it has frequently, though erroneously, been 
considered a Kingfisher, and called the Halcyon Voyageur. And this is 
probably the bird called the ‘‘larger Halcyon” by Aristotle (vil. 5. 7) 
and Pliny (x. 47). 

For other references to the Halcyons, their conjugal affection, their 
connexion with calms and winds, and their Halcyon days see Aristotle 
ix. 15; Aelian i. 86; v. 48; vi. 17; ix. 17; Theocritus vii. 57, and the 
Scholiast there ; Apollonius Rhodius i. 1085; Plutarch, de Solertia Anima- 
lium, chap. 35; Plautus, Prol. in Casinam 26; Poenulusi. 2. 143. And 
as to the original legend, see the very beautiful lines by Mr. C. Newton 
Robinson entitled ‘“‘ Ceyx and Alcyone.”’ 

A superstition long lingered in England that a dead Kingfisher, 
suspended by a string, served as a weathercock or vane, ever turning with 
the wind. Hence in King Lear ii. 2 Kent speaks of the smiling rogues 
who “turn their haleyon beaks with every gale and vary of their masters.” 
And in Marlowe’s Jew of Maltai. 1 we read “ How stands the vane? Into 
what corner peers my halcyon’s bill ?” 

The “halcyon brooding on a winter sea” is, of course, a very familiar 
topic in our literature; and the name “haleyon day” has become 
proverbial for any day of placid unruffled weather. ; 
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Order III. Rasorus (Birds that scratch). 


parra. aTTayas. 

médera (or EpuOpérrous). Tépol€e. 

TEpPLOT Epa. dprvé. 

Tpvyav. adexTpua@y (or Midos or Tleporxds). 
gpaciavos. aoTpovlds peydaAn. 

TéTpag. TADS. 


All the four recognized species of European doves are mentioned in 
this comedy. ‘They are :— 

(1) dérra, the Ring-dove or Woodpigeon (Columba palumbus, Gould, 
243). 

(2) wédXeva (or epvOpédrovs), the Stock-dove (Columba oenas, Gould, 244). 

(83) wepiorepa, the Rock-dove (Columba livia, Gould, 245). 

(4) rpvyov, the Turtle-dove (Columba turtur, Gould, 246). 

In his Fifth Book Aristotle says’: 

‘Of the Dove tribe there are several varieties ; for the reAecas and the 
nepotepa are different. The zedcds is the smaller bird of the two, but 
the zrepicrepa is more easily domesticated. The zedAcds is both black, and 
little, and red-footed, and scaly-footed: for which reason nobody breeds 
it. Of all birds of this sort the darra is the largest in size; and next 
comes the oitvas which is rather bigger than the wepicrepa ; and the least 
of them all is the rpvyév. Now the wepiorepat lay their eggs, and rear 
their young all the year round, if they have a warm place and all necessary 
requisites: otherwise only in the summer.” 

Omitting the oivas (which, if not the bird now called the Sand-grouse, 
is probably some larger specimen, or variety, of the Stock-dove), we see 
that Aristotle places these four kinds in the following order as regards 
their size: (1) the dara, (2) the wepiorepa, (3) the weAads, and (4) the 

1 rav O€ mepiorepoetday mreiw Tuyydver bvTa yévn’ oT. yap ETEpoy TEptorEpa Kal 
mederds. “Eddtrov pev ody 7 medetas, rUbacady Sé yiverar paddov n wepiotepa’ 7 Oe 
meres Kal pear, Kal pixpoy, Kai épvOpdrovy, Kal tpaxvmovy. 810 Kai ovdels rpépes. 
Méytoroy pev ovy ray Toovtay y patra €or, Sevrepov 8° H olvds* avrtn S€ pixpe peitov 
€oTi Ths mepirrepas. éAdxioroy dé ray rowoitav 7 Tpvyoyv. Tixrovot 8 ai wepiorepat 
macay Spay Kal extpepova, €av rémov ~yaow dreevov kal ra émitndea’ ef S€ ju, TOU 
Oepovs povoy.—v. 11. 2. See also Athenaeus 1x. chaps. 50 and 51. 
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tpvyov. Now the length of the average male of the four European species is 
given by Yarrell and others as follows: (1) Ring-dove, 17 inches; (2) Rock- 
dove, 14 inches; (3) Stock-dove, 184 inches ; (4) Turtle-dove, 114 inches. 
It will be seen that these measurements quite agree with the statements © 
of Aristotle. It remains therefore to see whether there is anything in the 
description given of these birds by the ancients which would lead us to 
doubt the identifications so made. 

Ini, 1. 18 Aristotle distinguishes between the ¢ddérra and the zepicrepe, 
m that the former lives in the country, the latter loves to 

dwell with man; 74 peév dypouxa, womep patra’ Ta S€ cuvay- patro. 
Opurrige, otov wepiatepd. ‘The Cushat [or Ring-dove] is an 

arboreal species, nesting and roosting in trees ; and does not possess the 
capability of being domesticated ; even when its eggs have been obtained 
and hatched under domesticated pigeons the birds so reared have always 
betaken themselves to the woods on acquiring their full power of flight.” 
Tegetmeier on Pigeons, p. 13. 

In ix. 8. 3 Aristotle observes that the ara keeps faithful to her mate, 
and that both male and female take their turns in the work of incubation. 
So the Ring-dove is strictly monogamous ; and “ the male and female both 
take their turns in hatching the eggs and in feeding the young: the 
former sitting from six to eight hours, from about nine or ten in the 
morning to about three or four in the afternoon.”—Morris iv. 162. 
However this trait is really common to all the Dove tribe. 

“The ddrra,” says Aristotle’, “is not heard in the winter, but when 
the spring arrives then it begins to coo.” ‘‘The well-known note of the 
cushat, its soft ‘coo, coo-coo, coo-coo’ begins towards the latter end of 
February and continues till October.”—Morris iv. 160. 

So again Aristotle (viii. 14. 5) observes that the ¢drra assembles in 
large flocks when they arrive, and again when the time draws nigh for 
their departure. And every countryman must have noticed the large 
flocks of woodpigeons which are so conspicuous in the country side during 
spring and autumn. 

Whilst therefore the @drra is in the first instance identified with the 
woodpigeon as being trav wepirrepoetdav péytotov, we find that the various 
characteristics ascribed to the one are equally true of the other. 


14 ddrra rod pey Mon ov Pre arn dray €ap yévnrat, TOTE apxerar Hover. 


—ix. 36, 3. 
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We have seen that Aristotle calls the +é\eva, wéAav ; but we have already 
noticed, in connexion with the xipud:s, that by pédAav he does 
wékeco not mean the colour which we call black. And when we 
épvOpérous remember that in the Odyssey pédas is a recognized epithet 
for wine*, we can have no difficulty in concluding that the 
same epithet, as applied to the Stock-dove, refers to the dark vinous colour 
which has gained for it the specific name of oivds. And although all 
doves have more or less ‘“‘rosy feet,” yet in none is the colour so bright 
and pronounced as in the Stock-dove. Aristotle specially applies to it 
the epithet épvOpdrovs ; and I do not doubt that Aristophanes in using the 
same epithet is applying it to the same bird. 
The Rock-dove is universally believed to be the original of our 
domesticated pigeons. ‘“ There can be no reasonable doubt ” 
meptotepa Of the fact, says Macgillivray, in his delightful description 
of this bird, 1.275. And Aristotle? not only dwells strongly 
on the capacity of the wepiorepa for domestication, but obviously uses the 
name as well for the tame pigeon as for the wild bird. And he gives 
a variety of details about the repiorepa which, though more or less common 
to all the Dove tribe, yet had no doubt been more closely observed among 
tame pigeons. 
There remains only the rpvywyv, the Turtle-dove. And this is sufficiently 
identified by the statement that it is the smallest of the 
spuyay Dove tribe. Aristotle (ix. 8. 3) mentions the fidelity of 
the woodpigeon and the turtle-dove to their mates. 
The daciavds, or dacravixds dpvis, our Pheasant (Phasianus Colchicus, 
Gould, 247), derives its name from the circumstance that if 
daciavds was originally introduced into Europe from the regions 
surrounding the River Phasis in Colchis. It was domiciled 
in England before our Saxon ancestors arrived, having, it 1s supposed, 
been brought here by the Romans. 
Athenaeus has two or three pleasant chapters about this bird, ix. 36-8. 
Myrtilus, one of the guests, has been holding forth at great length to the 
learned jurist Ulpian, another of the party (whom he addresses as 


4 év b€ of doxdv Onke Oca péAcvos oivoio.—v. 265, 
Bnvs ardp atycoy dondiy éyov pédAavos otvo1o,—ix. 196. 
moovBiov pera xepoiv éxwy pédavos olvorco,—ix, 346. 


2 Seei. 1.13; v. 11.1, 2; vi. 2.10; 4.2; 1x. 8.2; 36.5. 
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éABioydorwp OdAmiavés), When he suddenly observes that by chattering to 
Ulpian he has lost the chance of helping himself to some dactayexol, 
which had been brought round and taken away again. Never mind, says 
Ulpian, if you will tell me whence you got that word éAf.oydorwp, and 
what ancient writer makes mention daciavkdéy dpviOwv, then to-morrow 
“early, I ween, in the morn',” as Homer says, not indeed “in my 
ships o’er the Hellespont” but on my feet to the market-place will 
I be borne, and there I will buy me a daciawxds, and you and I will 
eat it. | 

Done, says Myrtilus; the word é6AfS.oyécrwp is used by the comedian 
Amphis; and mention of the ¢daciavkds dpvis is made by that most 
delightful Aristophanes in his Comedy of the Birds. For there two old 
Athenians, out of their desire for peace and quietness, are trying to find 
some city where they may live without troubles and lawsuits. And life 
with the birds taking their fancy, they go off to the birds; and all of a 
sudden they are frightened by some wild bird flying towards them, and 
amongst other things they say (citing lines 67, 68 about the Bacarixds). 
Myrtilus next quotes the line in the Clouds rots daciavois ots tpéder 
Newydpas, Which he refers to pheasants and not to horses; and then 
proceeds to cite various passages from Aristotle, Theophrastus, Aga- 
tharcides, and other writers of repute. 

Now then, he concludes, keep your promise, and buy the pheasant 
to-morrow ; if you don’t, I won’t indeed prosecute you for swindling, but 
I will banish you to the River Phasis. 

The rérpagé—called by Aristotle vi. 1. 2 the rérpé and by the Latins 

tetrao—was of two kinds. The larger was our Capercaillie 
(Tetrao urogallus, Gould, 248). And in Pliny, at all tétpaég 
events, the smaller was our Blackcock (Tetrao tetrix, Gould, 
250). But the Blackcock is not now found in Greece: and it seems 
probable that in speaking of the smaller rérpagé, Greek writers were 
referring to the bird now known asthe Greek partridge (Perdix saxatilis, 
Gould, 261), called by some fetrao rufus, Dresser vii. 93. 


* He is alluding to the passage in the ninth Iliad (359-61), where Achilles, 
rejecting the overtures of Agamemnon, declares his intention to sail home on the 
morrow : | 


Early, I ween, in the morn, (Ye can see me if such be your wishes) 
I in my ships will be borne O’er the Hellespont swarming with fishes. 
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Pliny ' says of these birds that “‘they have a trim shining brightnesse 
that becommeth and graceth them exceeding well in their perfect and 
absolute black hew, and their eiebrows painted as it were with deep 
scarlet.” It would be impossible to describe more accurately the glossy 
plumage of both blackeock and capercaillie, and the remarkable “ patch of 
bright scarlet” which extends immediately above the eye in each species, 
and which is a piece of naked skin like the wattles of a cock. Pliny 
proceeds to give some further details concerning the capercaillies. They 
are, says he, bigger than vultures, and not unlike them in colour. ‘“ And 
there is not a foule (setting the ostrich aside) that poiseth and weigheth 
more heavy than they. These breed in the Alpes? and the North 
countries. If they be mued up and kept in a pen, they lose their pleasant 
taste, and are no good meat.” 

In the Ninth Book of Athenaeus, Laurentius propounds a question to 
his fellow-guests, rov rérpaxa ti vopicere; What do ye consider the rérpag 
to be? His companions appear unable to get beyond the schoolboy 
answer, «loos épvéov, a sort of bird. And Laurentius therefore himself 
proceeds to quote passages from various authors in which the rézpoé is 
mentioned, and amongst them lines 882-4 of this play. And he observes 
that Alexander the Myndian, when he speaks of the rérpagé in the second 
book of his work on “ winged creatures,” means not the large rérpaé, but 
quite a small bird. For he writes: ‘‘ The rérpagé is about the size of a 
rook, of a brick colour, mottled with dingy spots and large stripes. And 
it feeds on fruits, and, when it lays an egg, it cackles*.” [This must be 


‘ Decet tetraonas suus nitor, absolutaque nigritia, in superciliis cocci rubor. 
Alterum eorum genus vulturum magnitudinem excedit, quorum et colorem 
reddit. Nec ulla ales, excepto struthiocamelo, maius corpore implens pondus, 
in tantum aucta, ut in terra quoque immobilis prehendatur. Gignunt eos Alpes 
et septentrionalis regio. In aviariis saporem perdunt.—x. 29. The translation in 
inverted commas is from Philemon Holland. This is that Holland who in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I translated Pliny, Livy, Suetonius Tranquillus, 
and many other Greek and Latin authors; and of whom the lines were written: . 

Philemon with’s translations so doth kill us 
That Suetonius cannot be tranquillus. 

* Though not a true Alpine species, the capercaillie is still tolerably common 
in the mountains of Switzerland and North Italy, and in Greece; and breeds in 
the forests of Acarnania.—Dresser vii. 228. 

* rérpa&’ ro péyebos tros oreppodsya, TO XpGua Kepapeots, pumapais ortypais Kal 
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the Greek partridge.| Laurentius still finds his friends silent, and 
altogether in the dark about the bird ; but he has a surprise in store for 
them. He will show them the bird itself, for he has got one in a coop. 
He saw it when he was Caesar’s Procurator in Mysia, and remembered that 
it was mentioned by the delightful Aristophanes. And while he was yet 
speaking a servant brought in the coop with the rérpag inside it. And the 
bird was bigger than the biggest cock, and in appearance like the Porphyrion ; 
and from its ears on each side it had wattles hanging, like a cock? [alluding 
apparently to the scarlet patches mentioned above], and it had a harsh 
voice. And so when they had all admired the beauty of the bird, it was 
presently served up, cooked ; and its flesh was like the flesh of an ostrich. 

There can be no doubt that this great rérpaé is the magnificent Caper- 
eaillie, which after having been exterminated in Scotland has, by the 
fostering care of the Marquis of Breadalbane, again been planted in 
Perthshire, and may now be readily seen by the traveller, as I myself have 
seen it, in the regions between and surrounding Lochs Tay and Tummel. 

The capercaillie and black grouse are closely connected, and freely 
interbreed with each other. 

The drrayas is the Kuropean Francolin (Francolinus vulgaris, Gould, 
259), a bird somewhat larger than a partridge, and much 
more splendidly coloured, the throat and breast being a  drtayas 
deep black, save for a bright chestnut collar round the neck; 
the back and wings yellowish brown, but every feather mottled with 
a deeper colour; whilst the lower part of the body and the tail are spotted 
or barred with white in a very singular manner. 

Its epithet “ European ” is rather a misnomer, since, though there is no 
doubt that it “formerly existed in Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Greek 
Archipelago ” (Dresser vii. 125), it does not seem to be found in any part 
of Europe now; and is rapidly disappearing even from Asia Minor. 
Probably it was always more common in Asia Minor, and especially in 
Lydia, than in Greece; and that is why the Romans called it attagen 
Tonicus, Horace, Epode uu. 54; Pliny x. 68; Martial xiii. 61. Its flesh is 


Heyddats ypappats rotkiNos, kapropayos. dérav @oroxy Se, rerpacer ty Povy.— Athenaeus 
ix. 58. 
13> hy: A A , 6 ¢ Q ? , \ , ‘ ‘ be Wy , 
ny O€ TO pev péyefos vmep adexrpvdva Tov péytorov’ ro Oe eidos moppupian 
> a © 
TrapamAnotos. Kal and Tay drov éxarépobey eiye Kpeudpeva, womep of ddexrpvdves, TA 


xaAXata.—Id. 
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very delicate’, Mr. Gould says, and much esteemed in India. And he 
adds that, unlike the partridge, it exhibits a preference for moist and 
humid districts ’. . 

The best description of the drrayas left us by the ancients is that quoted 
by Athenaeus from Alexander the Myndian*. “It is a little bigger than 
a partridge, and speckled all over its back; and it is brick-coloured with 
a yellowish tinge. And it is caught by the hunters by reason of its weight 
and the shortness of a wanes and it loves to roll in oe dust, and is 
prolific and granivorous.” 

The “amorous and wily ” wépdcé, which, if not identical with our Common 

Partridge (Perdix cinerea, Gould, 262), is not distinguishable 

mépsié from it in any of its habits, is very frequently mentioned by 

Aristotle and other ancient writers; and the details which 

they give show that they had acquired an intimate knowledge of the 

character and habits of the bird. The trait which seems to have impressed 

them most was its affection for its young, and the artful devices with 

which it strives to decoy the hunter from their neighbourhood *. But 

instead of placing this trait to its credit, they upbraided it for being so 

unaccommodating to its pursuers, and declared that it was a xaxoyOes and 
wavotpyov bird. 

Quails, though not found in great numbers in England, yet in warmer 

countries arrive in such prodigious flocks® at the seasons 
optus of migration that they completely cover whole acres of 
ground; and are so fatigued with their journey—for the 


1 drrayas Oirrov epew év emukios xpéas. Aristophanes in the Pelargi; cited by 
Athenaeus ix. 39. By emuvixee he means the banquet given by the winner in the 
dramatic contest to celebrate his victory. 

2 Hence in Wasps 257 rov myhov Gomep drrayas TupRdcets Badifoy. On which the 
Scholiast says 6 arrayds Opvedy éoriy evproxdpevoy ev rots édeot, Kal TEpTdpEvoy EV TOIs 
anrodeot rérots kal reApaow, nets dé arrayzva (attagen) adréy daper. 

: pKp@ prey pei(wy €orl wépdixos, Gros Oe Rare ypapos Ta TEpt TOY vero}; kepapeous 
THY xpsav, tromuppiC@y paddAopr. Onpeverar & ims raev Kuvnyay dia 7d Bapos Kai thy 
Trav wrepav Bpaxvtyra’ eore O€ Kovtctikos, mohuteKvos Te, Kal omeppoddyos. —Athenaeus 
ix, 39. 

* See Aristotle ix. 9. 1. 2; Athenaeus ix. 41-3; Aelian iii. 16; Plutarch, De 
Solertia Animalium, xvi. 4; Pliny x. 51, and the quaint lines of Manuel Phile, 
xu. 25-41. 

° Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 230; Saunders’s Yarrell iii, 128; 
Morris iv. 230; Daniel’s Rural Sports iii. 189, 140, 
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bird is shortwinged and, though small, plump and heavy—that at first 
they lie in heaps, and allow themselves to be taken by hand or trodden 
under foot. Vast migrations take place every spring and autumn. And 
the great multitude which, as we read in the Books of Exodus and 
Numbers, came up and covered the camp of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, when the Almighty “rained flesh upon them like dust, and 
feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea” were but acting in accordance 
‘with the habits of their kind. 

The dprvé is our common Quail (Coturnix dactylisonans', Gould, 268). 
The interesting account which Aristotle gives of these birds (vii. 14. 5) 
is translated with but slight variations by Pliny x. 33. They were 
habitually domesticated at Athens, and trained for the fashionable 
amusement of dprvyoxomia. See the notes on Peace 788 ; Birds 1299. 

The three birds which remain to be considered under the Order of 
Rasores are not European, and are therefore not to be 
found in any work on the “Birds of Europe”; but no a\extpuay 
difficulty arises as to their identification. If, as most  Mijsos 
naturalists suppose, the jungle fowl of Java is the origin Mepotxés 
of our domestic poultry, the latter in all probability, like the 
Peacock at a subsequent period, reached Europe through Persia. And 
this would account for the cock being called the Persian or Median bird. 
Cf. Varro, De Re Rustica, 111. 9. 

In later times the ostrich was known as the orpovfoxdyydos (Latin 
struthiocamelus), but that name, as Galen says*, was ayes to 
the ancients, dvoydlovor yap airas peydAas otpovOor's. atpouGds 

Thus Aelian (il. 27) says that % orpovOds » peyédAn has  peyddn 
thick shaggy wings, but cannot raise itself from the ground 
to soar into the air. However it runs with great speed, and uses its 
wings like sails to help it along. And ef. Xenophon, Anabasis i. 5. 2. 

Aristotle, in the last chapter of his treatise De Partibus Animalhum, 
says that the ostrich, which he calls 6 orpovdés 5 AvBvxds, is an abnormal 
creature, for in some things it resembles a bird, and in others a 

1 The epithet dactylisonans is derived from the quail’s note, which consists of 
three consecutive chirps, supposed to resemble a dactyl. 

* De Alimentorum Facultatibus i. 20. The addition of xayndos is intended to 
show the tall gawky stature of the ostrich. Compare the compound kapydo- 


nmapdarxts for the giraffe, and the expression kapyAoy duvov in line 1559 of this 
comedy. | 
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quadruped. To distinguish it from the quadruped, it has wings; but 
to distinguish it from the bird, it cannot fly ; and so on. 

The Peacock (rads, Pavo cristatus) appears to have been originally 

a native of India‘; from those regions the ships of King 

TAOS Solomon fetched, some think, their ivory, and apes, and 

peacocks; and in those regions peacocks are still found by 

English sportsmen in quite astonishing abundance. ‘Whole woods,” 

says Captain Williamson in his great work on Oriental Field Sports 

(Plate 26, Peacock-shooting), ‘“‘ were covered with their beautiful plumage, 

to which a rising sun imparted additional brilhancy. And I speak within 

bounds when I assert that there could not be less than twelve or fifteen 

hundred pea-fowls of various sizes within sight of the spot where I stood 
for near an hour.” 

From India they seem to have been introduced into Central Asia’; 
and thence they were probably brought to Athens after the Persian, but 
before the Peloponnesian, War. 

From the manner in which they are always mentioned by Aristophanes 
it is plain that in his time they were the greatest possible rarity. And 
with this all accounts agree. ‘‘ For a long time,” says Aelian v. 21, “ they 
were very scarce; and at Athens were exhibited every new moon to 
persons who paid to see them. A pair of pea-fowl were valued at 1,000 
drachmas.” Athenaeus (ix. 58) cites several passages to show the extreme 
rarity of the bird. 

But in the following century—and especially, we may suppose, after 
the Asiatic conquests of Alexander—-they became more plentiful, and 
Antiphanes (cited by Athenaeus, ubi supra) says of them : 

Once we thought a brace of peacocks was a goodly sight and rare; 

Now they come like quails amongst us; now we see them everywhere. 
And thenceforward they were extremely common in both Greece and 
Italy. 


1 Aelian v. 21; xi. 833; xiii. 18; xvi. 2. 
> St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxviii. 24) calls the Peacock 6 adafov épus xat 
Mndixds. 
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Order IV. Gratiatores (Walkers on Stilts, Waders). 


yepavos. Tpoxinos. 
épwdros. padnpis. 
TerAapyos. Tophupiov. 
PowiKomT Epos. | mopgupts. 
Xapadpros. Kpeé. 

ius. 6pTVY OMT pa. 


The graceful and elegant ypavos, our Crane (Grus cinerea, Gould, 270), 
has always impressed mankind rather by its remarkable 
migrations than by any other characteristic. Many legends = yépavos 
gathered around these great migrating birds, as that at the 
southern end of their journey, in Ethiopian regions, they settled among, 
and fought with, a little race of Pygmies. And again, that as they 
voyaged through the windy sky, they steadied themselves with stones, 
which they had swallowed by way of ballast. 

Aristotle several times mentions the migrations of the crane. 

‘Some animals,” he says, ‘‘ change their quarters, migrating after the 
autumnal equinox from Pontus and the cold regions, fleeing the approaching 
winter; and after the vernal equinox from the warm regions to the cold, 
dreading the great heat ; and some migrate but a short distance, but others 
from the ends of the world, so to say : and this is the case with the cranes 
who migrate from the Scythian plains to the marshes beyond Egypt, whenee 
the Nile issues. And this is the district about which the Pygmies dwell. 
For the story about the Pygmies is not a myth, but in very truth there is 
a Lilliputian race, men and horses too, who dwell in caves.” 

And again :— 

“The eranes, as already mentioned, migrate from one end of the world 


1 A \ ’ nn > 4 , , A \ \ \ \ 3 ~ 3 / ¢ 3 ~ 
TU MEV EK TOV Eyyus TOm@Y TroLoupEva Tas peTaBohds, Ta Oe Kal EK TOV ET XAT@Y ws ElreEty. 


oiov ai yépavor moovot’ peraBddAovor yap ex T@v SkvOikov mediwv cis Ta EAN TA vw THs 
Aiyvmrov, ddev 6 Neidos pei. “Eore dé 6 réros obtos, wept bv of Tlvypaior xarotcovow" 
ov yap €ort rovTo piOos, GAN’ gore Kata THY GdnOecay yéevos puKpdv, Gomwep éyerat, Kal 
avrot Kat ot immot, rpwyAodvrat & eiot rov Biov.—viii. 14, 1, 2. About the Cranes and 
Pygmies see also the simile at the commencement of the third Ihad; Juvenal 
xili, 167-70; Pliny x. 30. The existence of these Pygmies, long denied by 
sceptics and superior persons, is now placed beyond a doubt by the discoveries of 
H. M. Stanley and others. Some of them have recently been brought to England. 
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to the other. But the story about the stone is a fiction ; for it 1s said 
that they carry a stone as ballast, which, when they throw it up, is useful 
for the testing of gold 1.” 

And in Book IX. chap. 11 he describes the sagacity with which they 
conduct their migrations. The account in Dionysius, de Avibus, ii. 17, is 
a mere paraphrase of this ; but the writer affirms, as does the Scholiast on 
line 1137 of this play, that they do carry stones, not indeed as ballast, but 
in order to ascertain, by dropping them, whether they are passing over 
land or sea. 

All writers notice the xAayy7 of the cranes; which modern naturalists 
describe as a clear, loud, trumpet-like note, heard before the birds are 
seen. <Aelian (i. 44) says it is a sign of rain. 

Aristotle recognizes three kinds of herons, épwdioi; one of a cinereous 

colour, the type of which is the Common Heron (Ardea cinerea. 

épwdids_ Gould, 273); another white, which is the Egret, the Great 

Egret (Ardea alba, Gould, 276), and the Little Hgret 

(Ardea Garzetta, Gould, 277); and the third, starred or spotted, which is 
the Bittern (Botaurus stellaris, Gould, 280). 

In his eighth Book he says’: “Some birds dwell about marshes and 
rivers, as the heron and the white-heron; the latter is smaller than the 
former, and has a broad, long bill.” It is obvious that in this passage 
the evxepwdids cannot be the Great Egret, which is the largest of all the 
herons. The description seems to apply to the Spoonbill, to which Linnaeus 
accordingly gave the name of Leucorodius (Platalea leucorodia, Gould, 286). 

In the ninth Book Aristotle mentions all three kinds*. ‘ Of herons 
there be three sorts, the cinereous, the white, and that called the starred 
(dcrepias).” 

And again, more fully *. ‘‘The cinereous heron is a resourceful bird, 


1 rd dé mept tov AiOov Weddds eorw* Aéeyerar yap as xovoww, Eppa, AiGoy ds yiverat 
XpHortpos mpos Tas Tod xpvcov Bacdvovs, bray dvevéowow.—vill. 14.5, See also Aelian 
ii. 1; im. 13, 14; Phile xi. 

2 .Y N , 4 ‘ 4 ‘ @ > A XN ¢ a. 8 

mept tas Aipvas evo. Kai rovs morapots, otoy épwdids Kal 6 Aevkepwdeds’ Eats Se 
< \ , > , Ny / , . ef ‘ N , bead 
ovtos To péyebos éexeivou éddrrwy, Kai €xer TO pryyos ward Kal paxpdy.—vill. 5. 6. 
The Aevkepwdids must not be confounded with the Aevkds epwdids. 

S ray épwdidv €or Tpia yevn, 6 Te méAXOS (CINEereOUS), Kai 6 AEvKds, Kal 6 aoTEpias 
xadovpevos.—ix. 2. 8. Pliny (x. 79) merely appropriates, without translating, this 
passage, ‘ Ardeolarum tria genera : leucon, asterias, pellos.”’ 


* ray “€pwdidy 6 pev mwéedAdAOS edpnxavos Kai Sesmvogdpos Kat Emaypos’ epyacerat be 
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clever at catching, and carrying off its prey. It works by day. Its 
colour however is poor, and its stomach always relaxed. Of the two 
other kinds (for there be three species) the white heron is beautifully 
coloured, and builds its nest and lays its eggs very neatly in trees; and it 
inhabits swamps and marshes, and flats and meadows. And the dorepias, 
which is nicknamed the “Sluggard,” is fabled to have sprung of old time 
from slaves ; and, in accordance with its nickname, it is the most sluggish 
of all the herons.” 

This is a very accurate description, so far as it goes, of the herons 
mentioned above. The observation that the common heron works by day 
is no doubt intended to contrast that bird with the bittern, which does not 
begin to bestir itself until the dusk of the evening +. The beautiful snow- 
white plumage of the egret is familiar to everybody. And the bittern, 
the only heron to which the epithet dorepias could be applied, is also by 
far the most sluggish of these birds, flying heavily like an owl, and, even 
when flushed, immediately dropping again into its cover. ‘‘They will 
allow themselves to be almost trodden upon,” says Mr. Morris, “ before 
they attempt to escape. They do not fly far at a time, if disturbed, and 
then at a dull and flagging pace.” 

Dionysius (ii. 8) had observed the fact that the herons do not dive after 
their prey like other waterbirds ; but stand and fish in shallows, taking care 
to stay in such a position that their shadows do not fall upon the water. He 
notices too that some have plumes, and some have not; that though they 
spend their time in the water, they always build their nests on the dry 


THY népayv’ Ty pevro. xpdav exec Havdnv, kai THY KoiNiay det Vypdy. Tv dé oiTov 
dv0 (rpia yap yévn éotiv airdyv) 6 pev Aevkds tiv te xpday Exe Kady, Kal veorrever 
kat rikree kados emt trav Sévdpwy. véeperat 8 €An kat Nipvas Kat media Kal etpovas. 
6 8 dorepias, 6 emtkadovpevos dxvos, pvOodoyeirar pev yevéeoOar éx Soidwv 1d apyxaiov’ 
éort O€ KaTa Thy éemovuptay TovT@Y apydraros.—aix. 17. 1. 

1 The éepodiss which Pallas Athene, in the tenth Iliad, sent as a favourable sign 
to Diomed and Odysseus, as they started beside the River Simois on their mid- 
night expedition to the Trojan camp, was no doubt intended to be a bittern. 
They did not see it, the night was too dark for that; but they heard it booming 
on their right. The Scholiast asks, Why did she send a heron? Why not a yAav€, 
her own special bird? And he returns answer to himself, Because the heron loves 
to dwell in marshy and swampy places. 

And to rightward did Pallas Athene send, to their path full nigh, 
A heron beside them flying: they saw it not with the eye 
Through the mirk of the black dark nigl.t; howbeit they heard its ery.— Way. 
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land ; and that they are protected by sailors because they are believed to 
give warning of approaching gales. 

The name zedapyés, by which the Greeks denoted the stork, is said to 

mean the black and white bird (zéAXos, dpyds), a name 

medkapyos appropriate enough whether applied to the White Stork 

(Ciconia alba, Gould, 283), which is everywhere pure white, 

except the lower part of its wings which are of a glossy black ; or to the 

Black Stork (Ciconia nigra, Gould, 284), which is everywhere glossy black 

with various metallic reflections, except the lower part of its body, which is 
pure white. 

The characteristic for which the stork has been mostly noted both in 
ancient and in modern days is the reciprocal affection exhibited between 
the parent birds and their young. 

‘¢Now about the storks,” says Aristotle!, “it is a very widespread belief 
that the old are in their turn fed and maintained by the young.” 

The same account is given by Aelian, Plutarch, Pliny, Phile, and many 
others. 

Many modern anecdotes relating to the family affection of the storks 
will be found in Buffon xvii. 277, and Bishop Stanley’s History of Birds. 

The Common Flamingo (Phoenicopterus ruber, Gould, 287), though not 

unknown, is a very rare bird in Greece. Heliodorus 

gowikdrrepos (vi. 3) calls it NesAwos ouwrkdrrepos, and it 1s nowhere 
so common as in North-east Africa. In Dresser’s Birds 

vi. 347, Mr. Salvin speaks of the magnificent spectacle in Tunis of 
a thousand or more of these beautiful birds rising from the water at one 
time, the whole mass from the colour of their expanded wings looking like 


an animated rosy cloud. And a similar description is quoted by Mr. 

1 rept pev ovy TaY Tmehapy@y, OTe avrexrpépovrat, Opvrcirat mapa mwohAois.—ix. 14. 1. 
Tpepey prev TOUS TraTépas TeAapyol yeynpakdras Kai €Oedovor, Kal €uehérnoav.—Aelian 
uu. 23. of yap wehapyot tpéhovat rovs marépas.—Plutarch, de Solertia Animalium, 
chap. 4. “Storks keep one nest stil from yeare to yeare, and never change; and 
of this kind nature they are that the yong will keep and feed their parents when 
they be old, as they themselves were by them nourished in the beginning.”— 
Pliny x. 32 (Holland’s translation). 


GAN’ ot wedapyot Tols EavTav pidrarous 

> b] , , “A , 

év apOovos TpEpouae Tais yopnyiats. 

of piAraro: 5& robs yovels peta ypdvoy 
dyrirpepovaow addis, ws evepyéras.—Phile vii. 
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Dresser in the same page from Mr. C. A. Wright. And in Mr. Barham 
Zincke’s Egypt, p. 439, there is a description, to much the same effect, of 
several flocks of flamingoes which he saw flying along the banks of the 
Nile. 

By the Romans, after they had possessed themselves of Tunis and 
Egypt, the flamingo was domesticated, and kept for the table. A 
phoenicopterus ingens is mentioned by Juvenal xi, 189, together with 
hare, venison, pheasants, and other dainties, as a dish with which an 
accomplished carver would naturally have been instructed to deal. Indeed 
the flamingo is more frequently mentioned by Latin than by Greek 
writers. 

Martial (iii. 58), describing to his friend Bassus the various domesticated 
beasts and birds to be found on a farm at Baiae, enumerates amongst 
other things the peacock, goose, and flamingo : 

vagatur omnis turba sordidae cortis, 

argutus anser, gemmeique pavones, 

nomenque debet quae rubentibus pennis. 
And in another epigram he writes this inscription for a fiamingo’s 
utterance : 

Dat mihi penna rubens nomen; sed lingua gulosis 
Nostra sapit; quid si garrula lingua foret ?—xiu. 71. 

For “ Apicius, the most riotous glutton and belly god of his time, taught 
men first that the tongue of Phoenicopterus was a most sweet and delicate 
piece of meat,” Pliny x. 68 (Holland’s translation), Cf. Suetonius, 
Vitellius, chap. 18. 

Linnaeus identifies the yapadpids with our Plover ; and Charadriidae 
is the recognized scientific name of the Plover family. 

Aristotle says that it gets its food by the sea (viii. 5. 7); xapadprds 
and that * it makes its dwelling in torrent beds, and clefts, 

and rocks; that its colour and voice are insignificant ; and that it comes 
out at night, and disappears in the daytime. Aristophanes in the present 
play classes it with the river-birds. 

Those who are not content with merely identifying the yapadpsds with 

1 ras & oiknoets of pev wept tas yapddpas Kai ynpapots motodyrat Kal mérpas, oioy 6 
xadovpevos xapadpids’ €ore & 6 yapadpios Kat Thy xpdav Kal thy hovyy hadArAos’ paiverae 
dé vixrap, nuépas S anobdidpdoxer.—ix. 12.1. It indeed derives its name from its habit 
of haunting xapadpas. Plato’s expression yapadpiod Bios (Gorgias, chap. 48, 494 B) 
refers to the bird’s way of drinking a quantity of water, and then ejecting it again: 
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the plover, but would also ascertain with what particular kind of plover 
the name was specially associated by the Greeks, are really essaying a vain 
task. For the progress of Ornithology involves the perpetual subdivision 
of one large class into several smaller ones; and the old naturalists, 
thinking only of the one large class, would attribute to it sometimes 
properties belonging only to one, and sometimes properties belonging 
only to another, of the smaller classes into which it is now divided. 

Buffon and others consider the yapadpiss to be the Ringed Plover, 
sometimes called the Ring Dottrell (Charadrius hiaticula, Gould, 296): 
which no doubt answers very well to much that is said of the yapadpuds. 
Gesner and others would identify it with the Norfolk Plover, otherwise 
the Thick-kneed Bustard (Oedicnemus crepitans, Gould, 288), for which there 
seems less reason. But the yapadpids mentioned in the passages to which 
I am about to refer can be nothing but the Golden Plover (Charadrius 
pluvialis, Gould, 294). 

The xapadpids, says Aelian, “has this gift which is by no means to be 
despised. Ifa man sick of the jaundice look keenly at the bird, and the 
bird return the gaze unflinchingly, as though they were mutually angry, 
the man will be cured of the disease.”—xvii. 13. 

Plutarch gives a similar account. ‘‘ People who have the jaundice,” he 
says, “are cured by gazing at a yapadpids. For the bird is of such a nature 
and temperament that it draws out and attracts the disease, welling out 
like a stream through the eyesight. Wherefore the xapadpiss does not 
look at, or endure, jaundiced persons: but shuts it eyes, and turns away ; 
not from any unwillingness to cure them, but because it is hurt, as if by 
a blow.”—Quaest. Sympos. v. 7. 2 (8). The same story is repeated by 
Suidas, and the Scholiasts on Plato and Aristophanes, who add that 
as the cure was effected by merely looking at the bird, dealers kept the 
xapadpids out of sight; and quote a line of Hipponax which, as amended 
by Ruhnken on Timaeus s.v. yapadpis, runs Kot pay xoadvrres. pov 
xapadpiov mepvas; Now Pliny calls the yapadpids itself by the name of 
ixrepos (that is, jaundice); for there is not a shadow of reason to suppose 
that he is speaking of any other bird. And he says (I quote from 
Holland’s translation) : 


‘A bird! there is, called in Greeke Icterus, of the yellow colour which the 


1 Avis icterus vocatur a colore quae, si spectetur, sanari id malum tradunt, et 
avem mori.— Pliny xxx. 28. “Ikrepds ris Opus dmd ris xporas dropdgerat, dv et tm 
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feathers carry, which if one that hath the jaundise do but looke upon, he or she 
shall be presently cured thereof, but the poore bird is sure to die for it.” 

Now this can only be the Golden Plover: and indeed the whole legend 
about the cure of the jaundice in all probability arose from the resemblance 
which the bird’s colour was supposed to bear to the complexion of a person 
suffering from that disease. 

On the other hand the artful little device attributed to the yapadpios 
in line 266 of this play, though more or less common to other plovers 
and indeed to various birds is, by us at least, especially attributed to the 
green Plover, or Lapwing (Vanellus cristatus, Gould, 291). 

While therefore we can safely assert that yapadpids is properly translated 
by Plover, we cannot go further and identify it with any particular kind 
of Plover. 

The glossy Ibis (Ibis falcinellus, Gould, 301), though an occasional 
visitor to most European countries, including our own, and 
consequently finding a place not only amongst the Birds tBus 
of Europe, but even amongst the Birds of Great Britain, 
is more especially an Egyptian bird, and therefore the Scholiast on line 
1296 of this play, explaining why the nickname *Ifis should have been 
given to Lycurgus, says 7) as Aiyurriw 7) as paxpooKedet. 

There were two birds’ of this name in Egypt, the white Ibis, and the 
black Ibis. The former is the sacred Ibis: the latter the glossy Ibis, 
which in England, where it was formerly more common than it is now, 
obtained the title of the Black Curlew. The epithet Black however very 
inadequately expresses the splendid colouring of the glossy Ibis. 

The name zpoyidos signifies merely a Runner; and it seems not 
* improbable that it was applied indiscriminately to all 
‘“‘those busy active flocks of little birds” comprising  tpoxtdos 
plovers, sandpipers, dunlins, curlews, and the like which 
are so often seen running with almost incredible celerity beside the 
waves, in search of shrimps, sea-worms, and small shellfish. See the 
description given by Bishop Stanley, chapter xv. | 

The name is found first in Hdt. (ii. 68)°, where it is applied to the 
little bird of the Nile which flies into the crocodile’s mouth and picks out 
mabet rovT@ Tis avipp éxduevos tOot, hevEerac macav adirika tiv vooov.—Dionysius, de 
Avibus, i. 17. 

1 Hat. ii. 75, 76; Aristotle ix. 19. 6. 

2 See also Aristotle ix. 7.3; Aelian iii. 11; viii. 25; xii. 15. 
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the leeches and insects which infest it. And this bird is known to be 
the Zic-zac or Spur-winged Plover (Pluvianus spinosus, Gould, 298), or its 
congener, the Black-headed Plover (Pluvianus Aegyptus). See Dresser 
vii. 522, 542. 

This, of course, is not the European rpoxidos, but the application of the 
name to the Egyptian plover clearly indicates the class of birds which 
the Greeks would employ it to describe. And this is still more con- 
clusively shown by the description of the rpoyiAos in the Paraphrase of 
Dionysius. 

tpoyiror, it is there said’, “are of the number of amphibious birds, and 
run along the beach with such celerity that their running is more speedy 
than fiying ; and it is from this that they derive their name. Large fish 
they do not attempt to assail; small crustacea, and whatever else the 
waves throw up on the beach, are enough for them. And the male birds 
feed by themselves, and likewise the females by themselves.” 

The last sentence contains a very natural misapprehension. The 
division is one of age, not of sev. The old birds go together, and the 
young birds go together. 

This peculiarity is specially marked in the case of the Dunlin or Purre 
(Tringa variabilis, Gould, 329). Speaking of the Dunlin, Morris (vi. 57) 
says: “It is worthy of observation that the old and young birds are hardly 
ever known to migrate in mixed groups, but always keep each to them- 
selves.” And Dresser (viii. 27): ‘‘ When the young are able to take care 
of themselves they flock together; and during passage one often sees 
flocks composed almost entirely of young birds.” 

Of the whole genus (Tringa) Mr. Dresser observes (viii. 9): ‘‘ They 
frequent muddy and damp localities both inland and on the sea-coast, 
some species being especially partial to the latter. They walk and run 
with ease, some being very nimble on foot; and one may often see them 
following the receding waves, picking up food, and running back to avoid 
the water as it returns. Almost all the species wade in search of food, 
and are able, in case of need, to swim. They associate in large flocks 


1 kal oi Tpoxiot d€ Tay aupiBio Opveay etal, Kal mpos Tots aiyiadois rpéxovew 
OUT@ TONAdKIS OS ofr epov auTaY THs TIO EDS evar rov Spdpov’ €xover yap Kat Thy 
mpoonyopiay evrevOev. ois peydros S otk émixepodvow ixOvow, GddN amdxpn Onpa 

4 3 o x n yi nm ¢€ , Y A > A > 4 A 
kapxwados avrois, 7) ovANaBety GAO tt TOY érdca mpos Tors aiytadod’s expéeper Ta 
kipata. vépovrat & of Gpoeves per GAANAwY, Kal yopis wadtvy ai Onrecat.—l. 38. 
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both with other species and with other individuals of their own species. 
They feed on insects, worms, minute shellfish, &c., and collect their food 
either on the shores of lakes and rivers or on the sea-coast.” 

They are very plentiful about; the great lakes of Boeotia ; and we may 
remember that, in the time of Aristophanes, tpox/Ao: formed an important 
portion of the produce sent by Boeotia to the Athenian market, Ach. 876; 
Peace 1004. 

So much for the genus; of the Dunlin in particular Mr. Dresser 
observes (viii. 26): ‘‘The Dunlin frequents the muddy shores of estuaries 
near the coast ; sometimes the shores of inland waters, morasses, &c., but 
always such places as are entirely open and free from trees or bushes, and 
especially where the soil is muddy and not sandy. I have often seen 
them feeding close to the edge of the water, following the wave as it 
recedes, and running swiftly out of the way as it again advances; but 
a large expanse of mudflat appears to be their most congenial haunt. 
They feed on small crustaceans, marine worms, and insects of various 
kinds.” To the same effect Morris vi. 58, and indeed all ornithological 
writers. 

Another circumstance may be mentioned—that, besides the separate 
flocks of old and young birds, there are said to be two races of Dunlin, 
of different sizes, which keep in separate flocks (Saunders’s Yarrell 11. 379). 

It may be added that they are considered very good for the table. 

Moreover whilst the Plover proper has a comparatively short stumpy 
bill, the Dunlin has a remarkably long one, so justifying the exclamation 
which the travellers make on its first appearance in this play, ’AzodAov 
aroTpomae TOD yacpypaTos. For of course the longer the bill the wider 
the gape. 

While therefore it is probable that the name spoyiAos was applied 
indiscriminately to all birds of this sort—zodAd yap trav Tpoxidwy yévy, 
Aelian xu. 15—yet the Dunlin seems well qualified to be considered 
a typical rpoxiAos. 

And if the Dunlin is really the zpoyidos, it is a curious coincidence, 
having regard to the part which the zpoxiAos takes in this play, that from 
its habit of dancing attendance on the larger Plovers, it goes in some parts 
of the country by the name of the Plover’s page (Saunders’s Yarrell iii. 
381; Morris vi. 56). 

The dadnpis or parapis, our Coot (Fulica atra, Gould, 338), was by the 
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ancients commonly, and not unnaturally, reckoned among the ducks. 
Athenaeus’ says that it has a narrow beak (that is, for 
dadnpis a duck), and is rounder in form ; also that it is ash-coloured 
below and somewhat blacker above. Aristotle (viii. 5. 8) 
includes it in his list of web-footed birds, rév creyavordduv ; but this is an 
error ; it is really what is called lobe-footed, that is to say, its toes are 
‘‘edged with broad scalloped membranes.” It was. domesticated, Varro 
tells us, by the Romans (De Re Rustica i. 11). 
The zopdupiwy,-still called by the same name Porphyrion (Porphyrio 
hyacinthinus, Gould, 340), is a member of the Rail family. 
moppupiwy It was formerly reckoned among the Gallinules, but there 
are several slightly different varieties of the bird ; and the 
Porphyrions are now made into a distinct species by themselves. Its 
plumage is one mass of purple, or rather deep blue varying from turquoise 
to indigo. Its unfeathered parts—the bill, legs, and feet—are all red; the 
bill sealing-wax red, the legs and feet fleshy red. ‘‘ Rostra iis et praelonga 
crura rubent,” says Pliny, quite accurately, x. 63. Its name is of course 
derived from its purple plumage (Aelian iii. 42), but it happens to be the 
same as that of the mightiest of the giants, minaci Porphyrion statu; a coin- 
cidence on which Peisthetaerus plays in lines 1249-52 of this comedy, and 
which is also the subject of an epigram of Martial. In modern times 
the earlier observers mentioned it as still found in Greece, but it has not 
been noticed there by more recent ornithologists. It is, however, tolerably 
plentiful in many parts of the Mediterranean littoral, European as well as 
African. 
The fullest description of the bird is that quoted by Athenaeus from 
Aristotle*®. ‘Aristotle says that the porphyrion is not web-footed and is 


1 be Gahapis, Kal avTn orevov éxoura TO poyxos, oTpoyyvAorépa Ty div ovca, 
evreppos Thy yarréepa, pLKp® pedavrépa Tov vOrov.—1x. 52, 

2? Nomen habet magni volucris tam parva gigantis (xii. 78) ; a line which, 

detached from its context, might be rendered 
What diverse meanings hath the selfsame word ; 
So great a giant, and so small a bird. 

% ApiororeAns te oxdavdrobd gyow airov eivat, exe Te Xp@ua Krvaveor, oxen 
uakpd, piyxos npypevoy ek ths Keharis Powikoiy, péyeOos adexrpudvos, aTdépaxov O 
éxee Aerrdv’ Od rOv AapBavopevey eis roy dda rapueverae puxpas ras Wopidas, KaTTov 
dé iver, [mevraddkrudds re dv, toy péocov exer péyioroy].—ix. 40. The words in 
brackets are undoubtedly spurious. See Schneider on Aelian iii, 42; Schweig- 
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of purple plumage, and has long legs ; and that its bill, commencing from 
its very head is bright red; and that it is of the size of a domestic cock ; 
and has a narrow gullet; on which account it divides its food into little 
bits and drinks by mouthfuls.” The expression commencing from its very 
head does not mean merely, as Casaubon explains it, “non extremum 
tantum illi rostrum puniceum est, sed totum omnino.” It refers to the 
fact that, like the coot and some other birds, the porphyrion has a frontal 
plate, and that this frontal plate, as well as the bill itself, is sealing-wax 
red: so that the bill appears to commence far up in the head. 

We are told by Athenaeus (ix. 40) that Callimachus, in his book upon 
Birds, distinguished the zopd@upis from the zopdupiwy. But 
the only distinction is that the latter is the male, and the mopdupis 
former the female bird. These are the regular terminations 
to distinguish the sexes, like dpzrediwv, dyeXis, and xAwpior, xAwpis. 

The xpéé is our Corncrake or Landrail (Gallinula crex, Gould, 341), and if 
our name crake is not itself derived from xpeé, both names 
have been formed to imitate its harsh grating call “‘craik, | kpeg 
eraik ; craik, craik.” <‘‘Its ery, resembling the syllables crek, 
crek, crek, may be heard at all times of the day, but more especially early in 
the morning, and late in the evening.”—Dresser vii. 295. ‘‘ The well-known 
note of the corncrake, crake, crake ; crake, crake is begun to be heard when 
summer is at last fully established.”—Morris vi. 70. It is a very singular 
fact that (in countries where quails abound at certain seasons), so soon as 
the note of the corncrake is heard in the long grass, the quails at once 
make their appearance. And we cannot wonder therefore 
that both in ancient and in modern times it has been éptvyopytpa 
popularly imagined to be the companion or guide of the 
quails. Hence the Greeks called it éprvyomjrpa1; hence it is called in 


haeuser ad loc. The latter refers to Aristotle’s statement, De Partibus Animalium 
iv. 12 ad fin. rerpaSdxrudoi ciou mdvres of Sprides. As to xdarov mive, cf. Aristotle 
vii. 8, 1; Pliny x. 638. 

1 Aristotle viii. 14. 5, 6. Aristotle’s account is copied by Pliny x. 33. And 
Holland’s translation of the latter passage will serve also as a translation of the 
former. ‘As touching Quailes, therefore, they alwaies come before the Cranes 
depart. A little bird it is, and while she is among us here, mounteth not aloft in 
the aire, but rather flieth below neere the ground. The manner of their flying 
is like the former [i.e. Swans and Geese] in troupes. When the south wind 
blowes, they never flie; for why? it is a moist heavy and cloggie wind, and that 
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Italy, re di quaglie; in France, roi des cailles ; in Germany, Wachtelkong ; 
in Spain, guion de las codornices ; and with ourselves, King of the Quails. 


“In Meadows, from the time the Grass is grown until cut, there issues from the 
thickest part of the Herbage a Sound, expressing the word crek, erek, evrek, and 
which is a noise much like that made by stripping forcibly the teeth of a large 
Comb under the fingers; as we approach, the Sound retires, and is heard fifty 
paces off; it is the Land Rail that emits this Cry, and begins to be heard about 
the second week in May, at the same time with the Quails, which it seems ever to 
accompany, and from being less common and larger, has been deemed their Leader, 
and therefore called the King of the Quails.’-—Daniel’s Rural Sports, 11. 134. 


Order V. Nartatores (Swimmers). 


XI. KodupBis. 
KUKVOS. TENEKAS. 
Xnvarorné. TENEKLVOS. 
mnvedrow. KATAPAKTNS. 
VATTA. eAacas. 
Backas. Ad pos. 


By far the most common geese observed in the Hellenic regions are 

those with which we also are most familiar in England, viz. 

xh the large Grey Lag Goose (Anser palustris, Gould, 347) 

from which our domestic goose is supposed to be derived ; 

and the somewhat smaller, and very gregarious Bean Goose (Anser segetum, 

Gould, 348). The mighty flock of geese which Homer describes (Iliad u1. 

459-63) must have been composed of the latter species. The Achaeans, 
it is said, pour forth to the battle-muster, 


as the myriad tribes of the flying fowl of the air, 
The armies of geese, of the cranes, of the long-necked swans snow-fair, 


they know well ynough. And yet they willingly chuse a gale whensoever they 
flie, by reason that their bodies are too weightie (in comparison of their wings) 
to beare them up; and besides, their strength is but small. Commonly, there- 
fore, they chuse a Northerne wind to flie with; and they have one mighty great 
Quaile called Ortygometra, to lead the way and conduct them as their captain.” 
A “mighty great Quaile” is Philemon’s own guess, and a mighty bad one; 
though he may have been misled by Hesychius, épruyopnrpa’ dprv§ vmeppeyeOns. 
Pliny does not go on to explain the word, but Aristotle does: dé opruyounrpa 
TaparAnctos THY popPny Tots Arpuvatots EoTi. 
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fly hither and thither over an Asian mead, around the streams of Cayster 
glorying in their wings, 
As with clangour and clashing they settle; the whole mead ringeth again.— Way. 


Their manner of flight is well described by Pliny x. 382. 

Tame geese are twice mentioned in the Odyssey: each time as 
representing the suitors, while Odysseus is represented by the eagle which 
kills them. In xv. 160-5 it is an omen. An eagle is seen carrying off 
a tame goose from the courtyard, yjva juepov é€ adds, and Helen at once 
interprets it of the near return of Odysseus, and the vengeance which he 
will wreak upon the suitors. In xix. 535-58 it is a dream, which 
Penelope asks the stranger to interpret, not knowing that she is speaking 
to Odysseus himself. 


I have twenty geese, and they come to the water-trough to feed 
On the wheat that I cast them. 


But she dreamed that a mighty eagle came and killed them all and 
soared away to the sky. 
And I wept and I shrieked in my dream for sorrow and sore dismay. 


And around me thronging came the fair-tressed daughters of Greece, 
At my piteous lamenting because that the eagle had slain my geese. 


But the eagle returned, and speaking with a man’s voice declared that 
he was Odysseus, and the geese the suitors. And with that she awoke. 


And I looked, and lo, the geese in the courtyard full in view 
Pecking their wheat at the trough, as before they were wont to do.—Way. 


Aristotle mentions two sorts of geese, 6 yjv and 6 puxpds xiv 6 dyeAatos (VIL. 
5. 8). Anda little later, the yijv 6 puxpés is included in a list of the gregarious 
birds (viii. 14. 6). That the yy is, or includes, the grey lag goose is 
certain, but whether the bean goose is also included under that name, or 
is the yiv 6 puxpos, is extremely uncertain. On the one hand, it is strange 
that a goose, which is only a trifle less than the largest, should be called 
the ‘‘little” one. On the other hand, there is no smaller goose which 
could be ealied the “gregarious” goose in contradistinction to this. 
However this is a matter about which we need not trouble ourselves. 

The Greeks do not seem to have distinguished between 
the Cygnus olor, the Mute Swan (Cygnus mansuetus, Gould, KUKVOS 
354), of which kind are our domesticated swans, and the 
Wild Swan, or Whooper (Cygnus ferus, Gould, 355). Nor is this surprising ; 
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for there is little or no external difference between the two species, except 
as regards their bills, and except that the Whooper is the smaller bird. 
Nothing is more strange in ancient ornithology than the great value 
which the Greeks set upon the melody of the swan, and especially of the 
dying swan. They regarded the nightingale, the swan, and the swallow 
as a musical trio of incomparable excellence. Their poets are never tired 
of celebrating the holy minstrelsy of the swans who loved to chant the 
praises of Phoebus, as they sat on the mounds by the side of the swirling 
river , 3 and who were, to Callimachus, Movoawv opviles, GOLoorarot TETENVOV 
(Hymn. in Del. 252). Even Aristotle (ix. 13. 2) says that they are 
musical birds, and are especially given to sing when they are about to 
die. But Alexander the Myndian ?, who was no mean naturalist, declared 
that he had been at the death of many swans, and never heard them sing. 
And Pliny observes that people tell of the mournful song of the dying 
swan ; but that, after sundry experiments, he thinks there is no truth in 
the story. And in Epistle 114 of St. Gregory Nazianzen the swans, 
rallied by the swallows for keeping their musical powers to themselves, 
reply with a proverbial saying, rére doovras Kixvoi, 6tav KoXoLol cLuTHATwoW. 
In the same Epistle the writer seems to fall in with the opinion of those 
who attribute the swan’s music to the whistling of the breeze through its 
wings. ‘‘Our music will be heard,” say the swans, drav dvapey 76 
Ledipw tas wrépuyas, eumveiy 700 re Kat évapudvov. And the same notion is 
found in one of his poems (ii. 7, lines 309, 310), and in the passage to be 
presently quoted from his twenty-eighth Oration. And possibly this is 
the meaning of the words izo arepiywv just cited in a footnote from the 
Homeric Hymns, and of the wrepots xpéxovres in line 772 of this play. 
‘¢Much has been said in ancient times,” observes Bewick, “of the 
singing of the Swan, and many beautiful and poetical descriptions have 
been given of its dying song. ‘No fiction of natural history, no fable of 
antiquity, was ever more celebrated, oftener repeated, or better received : 
it occupied the soft and lively imagination of the Greeks; poets, orators, 
and even philosophers, adopted it as a truth too pleasing to be doubted.’ 
The truth however is very different from such amiable and affecting fables ; 
: Poike, o& pev nat Kvevos bro wrepvywv Aly delbet, 
Oxon EmOpwoKwY moTapoY Tapa Siwhevta, 
TInvecov.—Shorter Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 1. Compare Birds 774. 


2 Athenaeus ix. 49. Olorum morte narratur flebilis cantus; falso, ut arbitror 
aliquot experimentis.—x. 32, 
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for the voice of the Swan, singly, is shrill, piercing, and harsh, not unlike 
the sound of a clarionet when blown bya novicein music. It is, however, 
asserted by those who have heard the united and varied voices of 
a& numerous assemblage of them, that they produce a more harmonious 
effect, particularly when softened by the murmur of the waters.” 

The fable of the Swan’s dying song is too beautiful ever to die out of 
literature, but of course it is now treated merely as a poetic fancy and 
not as an actual fact. | 

The name yyvarerné, vulpanser, is given to the Common Sheldrake 
(Tadorna vulpanser, Gould, 357, to which must be added 
the Ruddy Sheldrake, Tadorna rutila, Gould, 358) because yxnvardang§ 
whilst it swims in the water like the goose, it makes its 
nest in burrows like the fox. We learn nothing from Aristotle about the 
Xnvaddérné, except that it lives in the neighbourhood of marshes and rivers 
(viii. 5. 8); but Aeclian tells us that it is smaller than a goose (xyvos 
Bpaxvrepos, Vv. 80), and gives an interesting account of the art with which 
it seeks to divert the attention of an enemy from its young ones’. “The 
xnvadarné too,” he says, ‘is devoted to her brood, and plays the same 
trick as the partridge. For she too rolls down in front of her young ones, 
and inspires the assailant with hope that he will be able to catch her ; 
meanwhile the young ones scud away; and when they have gone some 
distance off, then she too rises and flies away.” 

Now this is a marked characteristic of the Sheldrake. ‘‘ In Orkney,” 
says Dr. Patrick Neill, “it has got the name of Sly Goose, from the arts 
which the natives find it employs to decoy them from the neighbourhood 
of its nest; it frequently feigns lameness, and waddles away with one 
wing trailing on the ground, thus inducing a pursuit of itself, till, judging 
its young to be safe from discovery it suddenly takes flight, and leaves 
the outwitted Orcadian gaping with surprise.”—Saunders’s Yarrell iv. 353. 
And Mr. Morris (vi. 170) quotes the account of a brood living in a rabbit- 
burrow at Sandringham. “If the nest be approached by an unwelcome 
intruder, the young ones hide themselves; the tender mother drops at no 
great distance from her helpless brood, trails herself along the ground, 


1 giddrexvoy b€ dpa (Gov ay Kat 6 ynvadwrné, Kal rairoy Trois wépdiée Spd. kat 
yap ovros mpd Tay veorray éavtdy Kotpiter, Kal evdidwow édAmida os Onpacoyte avTov 
TO emedvtt. ot O€ dmodwWpdokovow of veotrol év To Téws' Grav Sé mpd G00 yéverTat. 
kal €xetvos Eauroy rols mrepois eXadpicas amaAddrrerat.—xXi. 38. 
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flaps it with her wings, and appears to struggle as if she was wounded, in 
order to attract attention and tempt a pursuit after herself.” Buffon 
(xx. 166) gives a precisely similar account, and begins his remarks on the 
Sheldrake by observing, ‘‘ We are convinced that the Fox-goose of the 
ancients (the xyvadérné or vulpanser) is the same with the Sheldrake.” 

Herodotus (ii. 72) after mentioning certain animals which the Egyptians 
considered ipots rod NeéAov, such as the otter and the eel, adds kai trav 
épvidwy trois xnvaddrexas. It is generally considered that he means the 
Egyptian goose, to which ornithologists have consequently given the name 
xyvarorné (Chenalopex Egyptiaca, Gould, 353), but this seems to me 
extremely improbable. He mentions the name casually, without any 
explanation, as a name familiar to himself, and one which he knows will 
be familiar to his audience. Now the Egyptian goose is never seen to the 
north of the Mediterranean, whereas both the Sheldrakes are exceedingly 
common in Egypt (Dresser vi. 407, 458, 463). And it seems to me that 
Herodotus, mentioning the yyvaAdrné without any explanation or comment, 
must necessarily have meant the European bird which he and those for 
whom he was writing had always been accustomed to call by that name. 
I may add that the appearance of the Egyptian goose is very different from 
that of the Sheldrake. 

Aristotle (viii. 5. 8) merely mentions the ryvédoy! as an aquatic bird: 

and for any further details we have to rely on less trust- 
myvedoy worthy authorities. The Scholiasts on line 1802 of this 
play say that it is like a wild duck, but the size of a pigeon ; 

and again that it is bigger than a wild duck, but like one; 6 wnvédow 
varry pév eotw Gpmorov, wepiarepas Oe péyeOos. "AdXAws, 6 wyvédo peilov pev 7 
Kata vatrav, Gmotos b€. Hesychius, s. v. dowixddreyvor (red-fringed), says that 
Ton uses the word as an epithet of the zyvédoy, for, he adds, its throat is 
red all over: gowixddrAcyvov' “Iwv tov wyvédora, TO Gpveov, TOV yap TpaxNAoV 
éximav powikody. 4 dé Aéyvn wapéAxe. Alcaeus, in the lines quoted in the 
Commentary on line 1410 of this play, says What be these birds of Ocean 
that have come from the ends of the earth, penelopes with variegated backs and 
long sweep of wing? o.xdrdddepor, travvoirrepo. The latter epithet is 
merely honorary, applicable to any bird. And according to Athenaeus 
(ix. 40) Ibycus appears (I say appears, for the reading is very uncertain) to 
speak of rufous painted penelopes, £avOat moixiAa wavédores. 


1 -ov isa common termination of a bird’s name; myvédoy, ero, Spvoyy, pepo, &c. 
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From these hints Linnaeus, with universal assent, decides that the 
ryvéroy is the well-known Widgeon (Mareca Penelope, Gould, 359) with its 
ruddy throat, and light vinous-red breast. 

It might have been supposed that the bird’s name was somehow 
derived from that of the wife of Odysseus ; but both Eustathius (on Od. 1. 
344) and Tzetzes (on Lycophron 792) assure us that the derivation was 
the other way, and that Penelope had originally another name; but that 
having been cast into the sea, and rescued ti76 wyveAdrwr épvéwy, she took 
from her preservers the name which Homer has made famous for all 
time. 

The vfrra, swimmer, whence Athenaeus ! derives the verb vjyxec0a, though 
it would doubtless be more correct to say that the name is 
derived from the verb, is our Common Wild Duck or yaTTo. 
Mallard (Anas boschas, Gould, 361). Thename Aas boschas 
is a most infelicitous one, for the only thing we know with absolute certainty 
about the Booxas, or (as Aristophanes and indeed several of the Aristotelian 
MSS. call it) Bacxas, is that it was distinct from the vnrra. The Bocas, observes 
Aristotle”, resembles the vijrra, but is smaller. Athenaeus* 
makes the same remark, but fortunately adds, apparently § Backds 
from Alexander the Myndian, two further characteristics, 
viz. that the male is xatdypados, pencilled or scribbled over, and has a 
disproportionately short and stumpy bill. From this description we 
conclude that the Backas is the Teal (Anas crecca, Gould, 362), than 
which no duck is more “finely chequered,” which is considerably smaller 
than the Mallard, and is exceedingly plentiful in Greece. The bill of the 
teal is not really out of proportion, but the bird’s small head makes it 
appear so. 

Aristotle does not describe, though he more than once mentions, the 
kodupPis or diver. Nor is the general description given by 
Dionysius (de Avibus ii. 12) of any assistance. But the kodupBis 
name itself is a sufficient description. The little codAvpBis 


' rhs dé vatrns Kai KodvpBidos, ad’ &v kai rd vnxecOar Kat KodAvpBar, pynpovevet 
"Aptotoparns év ’Axapvedor.— Ath. ix. 52. 

* Bookas, Gporos pev vinrrn, To dé péyeOos éXdrrov.—Aristotle viii. 5. 8. 
_* rév bé€ Booxddwoy xadrovpévov 6 pév appny Kardypados. gore b€ irrov vyrrns, 
_ €xovor O€ of Gppeves oupd Te kal €Xdrrova TH oUppeTpia Ta pvyxn.—Ath. ix. 52. He adds 
that there was another kind, larger than a duck, though less than a sheldrake. 
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which Athenaeus describes! as the tiniest of waterfowl, of a dirty black 
colour, with a sharp bill, and constantly diving beneath the water, is 
unquestionably our familiar little dab-chick, more grandly and scientifically 
called the Litile Grebe (Podiceps minor, Gould, 392). The larger xoAvp- 
Bides comprised, we may suppose, the larger Grebes (Podiceps cristatus, 
Gould, 388 ; and Podiceps auritus, Gould, 391) and the northern Diver 
(Colymbus glacialis, Gould, 398). 
weXexov and zedexas are two forms of the same word signifying our 
Pelican (Pelecanus Onocrotalus, Gould, 405; and Pele- 
wehexds —_ canus crispus, Gould, 406); the former being employed by 
the Athenians in common with other Hellenic peoples, the 
latter being employed by no Ionian people except the Athenians them- 
selves. eAekdy, weAeKavos, Kowas* medeKas, weAEKaVTOS, ATTLK@S. Kat weAEKaS 
mehexG Awpixos. Suidas, s.v. weAexavr1, Scholiast on Birds 883. As 
usual, however, Attic writers employed the “common” more frequently 
than they did the specially “‘ Attic” form of the word. 

Aristotle thrice mentions the Pelican. In viii. 14. 2, after mentioning 
the migration of the cranes, he proceeds: “ And the Pelicans (oi TeAexaves) 
also change their quarters, and fly from the Strymon to the Danube, 
where they breed: and they make their migrations in one body, those 
in front waiting for those behind; because otherwise, when they fly 
over the mountain range, those behind would lose sight of those in 
front.” 

The banks of the Strymon, says Buffon xix. 287, in summer, seen from 
the heights, appear whitened by the multitude of Pelicans which cover 
them. And their breeding-places on the banks of the Danube are described 
in some detail in Dresser vi. 196, 203. 

In ix. 11 he says that the Pelicans which dwell in the rivers swallow 
down large and smooth cockle shells; and when they have softened them, 
év TH Tp TIS KotAias Taw [I presume that he means “in their pouch ” |, they 
vomit them up again, so that as the shells open they may pick out the 
cockles and eat them. He gives the same account in the Mirabilia 14, and 
it is repeated by Aelian iii. 20; v. 35. But this, as Buffon observes xix. 291, 


* 77 O€ puxpa KodvpBis, wayrov édaxiotn Tov evidpev, puTapopédatva THY xpotay, Kat 
TO puyxos ox&d gyet, oérov te Ta Sppara’ Ta Sé woAAG Karadverar.—Ath. ix. 52. The 
meaning of the words oxémoy re ra Oupata is doubtful: and indeed the reading is 
not certain. 
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is a mistake; “‘for the pouch of the Pelican is not a stomach where 
digestion is begun; and Pliny inaccurately compared the manner-in 
which the Onocrotalus swallows and brings up its food to the stomach of 
ruminating animals. ‘There is nothing here,’ M. Perrault very judiciously 
remarks, ‘but what enters into the general place of the organization of 
birds ; all of them have a crop in which their food is lodged: in the 
Pelican it lies without and under the bill instead of being concealed 
within, and placed at the bottom of the oesophagus. But this exterior 
crop has not the digestive heat of that of other birds, and in this bag the 
Pelican carries the fish entire to its young.’ ” 

The Pelicans were selected by Aristophanes to hew the woodwork of 
his fortification (lines 1154-7 of this play) not because of their habits, 
but because of their name, which fitted in admirably with zeAcxéw, to hew, 
and wéAexvus, an ave. 7G dvopare TOD dpvilos Tavas wailwy éxpyoato, says the 
Scholiast, rightly. But the old grammarians were always at sea when 
they had to consider any matter relating to birds, and some of them— 
Hesychius and possibly Suidas also—not perceiving the poet’s jest, actually 
thought that the birds which pecked the wood must of necessity have 
been woodpeckers. And even Schneider in his note on Aristotle ix. 11 
falls into the same trap. ‘‘ Ex versu Avium 1155,” he says, ‘ clarissimum 
fit picos intelligi. Mirum unde possessione nominis antiqui pici exciderint 
recentiore aetate, et onocrotalorum genus id occupaverit.” So difficult is 
it for some minds to enter into the humour of a comic poet. But a still 
more astonishing theory has been formulated in more recent times, and 
has even found its way (mirabile dictu) into the Oxford Lexicon, viz. 
that while the Hellenic form zeAexdy signified a Pelican, the Attic form 
mweAexas Signified a Woodpecker. For this theory of a distinction between 
the two forms there is no foundation whatever. It is alleged to be 
supported by Hesychius and Suidas, but they give no countenance to such 
an absurdity. They merely mistake the Pelican for the Woodpecker. 
Hesychius says: weAexay* dpveov, 70 KoAaTTOV Kal TpvTodv Ta devdpa. Observe ; 
he says this not of zeAexas but of weAexav, which is admittedly an error. 
He has no idea of distinguishing between the two forms. In some MSS. 
of Suidas, immediately after his exposition of weAexdv and wedexas already 
quoted, there follow the words éor: dé eidos épveou TpuTotv Ta dévdpa, ab ov Kat 
devopoxoAdmrns KaAdetrat. These words are omitted by Gaisford on the 
authority of the best MSS. ; but what if they stand? They apply to both 
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weXexav and vredexas, and give no tinge of colour to the suggested distinction 
between the two forms. However strange the blunder these old gram- 
marians, or one of them, made, they are not guilty of such an absurdity 
as this. | 
And if we are sure that the wedexas (and weAexav) was the Pelican we are 
no less sure that the zweAextvos is the Pelican. 
‘‘The weAextvor,” says the Paraphrase, “have very long necks, and are 
no less greedy of food | than the birds previously mentioned]. 
wedextvos Unlike them, however, they do not plunge ! with their whole 
body under water, but keep dipping down their necks, which 
are six feet ? in length, showing their backs above water all the time. And 
they swallow every fish they come across, catching it with their enormous 
gape. And they have a sort of pouch before their breast, into which they 
pack all their food, not abstaining from even cockles and mussels, but 
taking in everything that comes, shells and all. Then, when the animals 
are dead, they throw them all up, and so eat the flesh and cast the shells 
away ; for the shells keep closed so long as their occupant is alive, but 
when it is dead they open and stand apart.”—Dionysius, de Avibus, u. 6. 
We have no means of distinguishing between the zeAexds and wedextvos. 
Yet there must have been a distinction, since they are both mentioned, 
obviously as different birds, in line 882 of this play. And as there are 
in fact two sorts of Pelican known in Greece, the Onocrotalus, commonly 
called the White Pelican, since its plumage is generally ‘“ white, tinged 
more or less with salmon colour”; and the Dalmatian Pelican, in which 
the salmon colour is exchanged for a ‘greyish or bluish-grey tinge,” 
it seems reasonable to suppose that one name belongs to the white, and the 
other to the Dalmatian, bird (though we cannot tell which belongs to 
which) ; and I have therefore, in the translation, called them “ the Pelican 
white, and the Pelican grey.” 
Although the Gannet or Solan Goose (Sula bassana, Gould, 
katapaktyns 412) is seen no longer in Hellenic waters, and some even sup- 
- pose (but this is certainly an error) that it does not visit the 


1 “The Pelicans never plunge; but when they see a fish as they swim along, 
they dip their head and catch it.’— Dresser vi. 202. 

2 unkos dpyuas. This is of course an exaggeration. The entire length of the 
bird is from four to five feet only: and from the point of the beak to the shoulder 
is about half its entire length. 
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Mediterranean at all, yet I make bold to assert with the utmost confidence 
that the xarapd«rns' of the ancient Greeks is none other than the bird 
which we call the gannet, and has no connexion with the Skuwa (Lestris 
catarractes, Gould, 439) to which modern naturalists with one accord have 
given the name of catarrhactes. 

The Skua is merely a bold piratical gull which scurries off from the 
cliffs to rob other gulls of their prey ; which rarely gets its living honestly ; 
and which is never known to go under water. 

The manner in which the Gannet catches its prey is absolutely unique. 
It flies over the water, and when its keen eyes have detected a fish 
swimming underneath the surface, it soars to the requisite height, and then 
drops straight downwards, as if it were a falling plummet, through air and 
water, and after a submersion of about fifteen seconds, rises again to 
the surface with (if it has been successful) its booty in its mouth. 

“The Gannet,” says Mr. Couch, ‘‘ takes its prey in a different manner 
from any other of our aquatic birds; for traversing the air in all 
directions, as soon as it discovers the fish, it rises to such a height as 
experience shows best calculated to carry it by a downward motion to the 
required depth ; and then partially closing its wings it falls perpendicularly 
on the prey, and rarely without success, the time between the plunge and 
emersion being about fifteen seconds.”—Saunders’s Yarrell iv. 159. It falls 
“like a thunderbolt,” says Mr. Morris (viii 17). “Its velocity is so 
prodigious that the force with which it strikes the water is sufficient to 
stun a bird not prepared for such a blow,” says Bishop Stanley. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting a short passage from 
a tale by Charles Reade, a very shrewd and careful observer of nature. 

“Christie Johnstone” is a young Newhaven fishwife. Her little 
brother comes to bring her the earliest news of the unexpected arrival of 
the herring, about Inch Keith. 

** He opened his jacket, and showed a bright little fish. 

In a moment all Christie’s nonchalance gave way to a fiery animation. She 
darted to Flucker’s side. ‘ Ye hae na been sae daft as tell?’ asked she. 

Flucker shook his head contemptuously. ‘ Ony birds at the island, Flucker ?’ 

‘Sea-maws plenty, and a bird I dinna ken; he mounted sae high, then down 


like thunder intil the sea, and gart the water flee as high as Haman; and por- 
poises as big as my boat.’ 


* The name is derived from xarapdoow, and should be spelt with a single p. See 
Appendix, line 887, of this play. 
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‘ Porr—poises, fulish laddy,—ye hae seen the herrin whale at his wark, and the 
solant guse ye hae seen her at wark; and beneath the sea, Flucker, every coed- 
fish, and doeg-fish, and fish that has teeth, is after them; and half Scotland 
wad be at Inch Keith Island if they kenned what yé hae tell’t me—dinna speak 
to me.’” 


And it is not merely that no other bird, as a matter of fact, drops 
through air and water in this peculiar fashion ; no other bird is endowed 
with the capacity of doing so. See Dresser vi. 187. 

So much for the gannet; let us now see what the Greeks say of the 
katapaxrys. Dionysius* (de Avibus tl. 2) writes as follows :— 


‘¢There is a certain bird, like the lesser gudls, but strong, and white in colour, 
and much resembling the goshawk, which is called the kxarapdkrns. For 
having marked some of the fishes swimming about (its sight can reach even to 
the depths of the sea) it mounts up to a great height, and furling its wings, 
launches itself, as though falling, into the sea, cutting through the air quicker, one 
may say, than any arrow, and goes underneath the water to a depth of six feet or 
more; and having caught the fish it comes up with it, and flying off eats it while 
yet palpitating.” 

No words could more accurately depict the Gannet: none could more 
emphatically repudiate the claims of the Skua. The xarapéxrys is white, 
the Skua is dark brown. The xarapd«rys drops into the sea; the Skua 
never does. The xatapdaxrys gains its livelihood by catching its own fish ; 
the Skua gains its livelihood by robbing other gulls of theirs. 

Aristotle’s account, though much less full, is in substantial agreement 
with that of the paraphrase*®. ‘‘ The xarapdxrns lives by the sea, and when 
it lets itself fall into the sea, it remains under the surface as long as it 
would take a man to walk a hundred feet. And it is not so large as a 
goshawk.”’ 

The objections to the identification of the xarapdxrns with the gannet 
are twofold: (1) the gannet is not now seen in or near Greek waters ; 


1 "Opus Sé tis Eat, aS of TY Adpwv eAdoaoves, iayupds Sé, Kal THY ypotdy AevKds, 
kat Tois tas daooas avatpovow i€pagks mpocdpotos, bs dvopdterat Karapdkrns* Tay 
ynXopevov yap tivas typnoas ixOvar, dpa é Kat péxpt tov ris Oaddrrns Bvbod, mpos 
Uryos éaurdy alpet, Kal ra wWrepa mavTa cvaTeiAas, cis Tov TévTOV, Ola Timer, terat, ScaTepov 
Tov dépa, mavros av eto tis Bédous d€bTEpay, Kal Karadverat peéxpes Opyulds, 7) Kal whEov 
éo@ ére* cudAAaBav re rov ixOdv dvaoma, kal imrapevos ere mdddovra Karecbiet. —il. 2. 

* 6 dé Karapdkrnys Cy pev mept Oddarray’ bray dé Kaby atrov eis rd Badd, péever ypdvov 
v« eAdtrova ) Gaov rhEOpov SieAGor ris ore S ZAatrov tépaxos rb Spveov.—ix. 13. 1. 
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and (2) it is much larger than a goshawk. Both these statements are 
true. 

But it is common off the coast of Portugal and Spain, and in winter 
great numbers are seen in the Straits of Gibraltar, and off the coast 
of Morocco (Dresser vi. 183). And even if, in ancient times, it did not 
actually visit Hellenic waters, it would certainly have been seen, and its 
strange modus operandi reported, by Hellenic sailors and travellers. And 
the very fact that it was not a familiar object sufficiently accounts for 
the mistake as to its actual size. Though indeed such mistakes are 
common even as to objects with which the Greeks were perfectly familiar. 
We have just seen the Pelican’s neck described as six feet long ; nearly 
three times the actual length, even if the head and bill (as the writer 
probably intended) are considered as part of the neck. I may add that 
the first objection applies equally to the Skua. 

We may therefore conclude with confidence that the xarapaxrys of the 
Greeks was our gannet or solan goose, and not the skua. 

The latter is more likely to have been the édAacds of  éAacds 
Aristophanes, a name which signifies the chaser, the driver, 

and would be extremely appropriate to this piratical assailant of other 
gulls. ‘The Skua,” says Mr. Dresser (viii. 460), “is amongst the Gulls 
what the true bird of prey is amongst the land birds. Bold and rapacious 
it seldom takes the trouble to fish for itself, but dispossesses its weaker 
and more industrious neighbours of their hard-won spoils. When it 
observes that a gull has been successful in catching a fish, it immediately 
gives chase, and the gull is compelled to drop the fish, which the Skua 
will frequently catch before it touches the surface of the water.” 

The last bird on our list is the Adpos, the classical passage about which 
is to be found in the Paraphrase of Dionysius (ii. 4). ‘‘ The 
> it is there said, ‘‘ are very much ‘attached to men, Adipos . 
and keep near them in the most familiar manner. And 
when they see fishers dragging out their nets from the sea, they swarm 
to the boats as if they were entitled to partake of the spoil, and clamour 
about the nets demanding their share. And the fishermen humour them, 
throwing out some of the fishes on the waves, and the Adpo. dart upon the 
fishes as they are thrown out, and devour them ; and again, if any escape 
out through the meshes, they catch them up greedily. So that there is 
a common belief that they were once men themselves, and invented the 


f 
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art of fishing, and now being by the will of the Gods changed into birds, 
still remember their old business, and keep close to ports and cities. And 
there are many kinds of Adpo.; some white and as small as pigeons ; 
others bigger and stronger, and covered with very thick feathers ; and 
others yet larger than these. And these latter have white feathers, except 
that they have black necks, and wings tipped with black. And for these, 
as for their Sovereigns, all other Adpo. make way, and yield to them 
place and pasturage. And when they grow old their feathers become 
dark blue. And they make their nests on the rocks, choosing places 
where there is a flow of fresh water, so that the young birds may have 
food from the sea and fresh water to drink, until they grow up and are 
able to fly off from the nests, after which they get both food and water 
from the sea. And for rapid swimming, no bird can compete with the 
Ad pou.” 

It is obvious that the birds so described are our Gulls, to whom zoologists 
justly apply the name Laridae. 

Aristotle (viii. 5. 7) distinguishes between the Adpos 75 xpGua crodoedys 
and the Adpos 6 Aevxds. Doubtless many species now reckoned as distinct 
are comprised under each name. The Common Gull (Larus canus, Gould, 
437) and the Herring Gull (Larus argentatus, Gould, 484) may be taken 
as representatives of the Adpos Aevxds; and the Lesser Black-backed Gull 
(Larus fuscus, Gould, 431) as falling under the title of Adpos orodoedys. 

The three kinds mentioned in the Paraphrase may be the Little Gull 
(Xema minutus, Gould, 428) ; the Common Gull ; and the Great Black-headed 
Gull, a giant amongst the Black-headed Gulls, which Canon Tristram 
describes as the Royal Gull (Dresser vi. 370). But here again no 
doubt many species, now distinguished from each other, are comprised 
under each name. 

In the Fifth Odyssey (51) Homer likens the movement of Hermes, 
skimming over the waves, to the flight of a sea-gull; for Adpos is the word 
translated “sea-mew” in the lines which I quote from Mr. Way’s 
translation : 


Swift to his feet he tied his beautiful sandal-shoes 

Ambrosial, golden-gleaming, that bore him over the main, ... 

And over the sea swell darted, as onward a sea-mew slips 

Where the dread wave-bosoms are parted, and down the hollows it dips 
Fishing, with wings agleam with the dew of the salt sea-spray : 

So did the Guide-God seem, skimming wave after wave on his way. 
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Many consider that under the name Adpos was included the cormorant 
also: but although some weighty arguments may be adduced for coming 
to that conclusion, it does not altogether commend itself to my mind; and 
in translating Adpos cormorant I have simply been influenced by the fact 
that the cormorant is to us, as the gull was to the Greeks, the proverbial 
emblem of greediness and rapacity. When, for example, Aristophanes 
compares Cleon to a Adpos, it would be strangely misleading if a translator 
compared him to a ‘‘gull.” The Adpos represented to the Athenians the 
precise qualities which the cormorant represents to ourselves. 

It may be useful to the reader to have before him in a tabulated form 
the results of the foregoing inquiry. The names which are mere guess- 


work are printed in italics :— 


andav 
aiyi@adXos 
aieros 
dxadav6is 
GNEKT PU@V 
GXtaleros 
aAkvoy 
aumedis 
aTrayas 
Backas 
yepavos 
yAavé 
yo 


SpvoxoXantns 


Opvoy 
3 “n~ 
ehacas 
€eas 
eTrow 
> , 
epv pdrrous 
> \ 
€p@b.os 
iBis 
iepaé 
ixrivos 
kaTapaKtns 
keBAnTupts 
KEpXVys 

, 
Knpudos 
kitra 


KixAn 


| 


nightingale. 
titmouse. 
eagle. 
goldfinch. 
cock. 

osprey. 
kingfisher (female). 
waxwing. 
francolin. 
teal. 

crane. 

little owl. 
vulture. 


woodpecker. 


skua. 

reed warbler. 
hoopoe. 
stock-dove. 
heron. 

glossy ibis. 
goshawk. 

kite. 

gannet. 
fire-crested wren. 
kestrel. 
kingfisher (male). 
jay. 

thrush. 


KOKKUE 
koAowos 
‘ 
KoAupBis 
4, 

Kopaé 

A 
kopudos 
Kopovn 


Kop@vn moda 


Kowexos 
\ 
Kpeg 
KUKVOS 
, 
Kupuvo.s 
Adpos 


peAayxdpudos 


véptos 
vaTTa 


OpTuyopnrpa 


a 
optug 
? ; 
opxidos 
wammTos 

A 
meAapyos 
mwéeNELa 


qreNekas 
TENEKLVOS 


mepo& 
TEPLOTE pL 
wnvedoy 
moppupis 


Top @uptov 
f 2 


cuckoo. 

jackdaw. 

dabchick. 

raven. 

crested lark. 

crow. 

hooded crow. 

blackbird. 

landyrail. 

swan. 

eagle owl. 

gull. 

marsh tit. 

Falcon. 

wild duck. 

landrail. 

quail. 

golden-crested wren. 

hedge-spariow. 

stork. 

stock-dove. 

pelican. The white, and 
the grey, or Dalma- 

tian. 

partridge. 

rock-dove. 

widgeon. 

porphyrion (female). 

porphyrion (male). 
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OTreppodoyos rook. daciayds pheasant. 
orrivos siskin. ddrra woodpigeon. 
orpovdds sparrow. ony lammergeyer. 
atpovbds peyadn ostrich. prcéts spotted eagle. 
Trans peacock. ““gowixdrrepos flamingo. 
rérpaé capercaillie. Ppvyidos finch. 
Tpidpxns buzzard. xXapaspids plover. 
Tpoxidos dunlin. xerudav swallow. 
Tpuyov turtle-dove. xHV goose. 
umobupts wheatear. xnvaromnné sheldrake. 
dadnpis coot. 


I will end this Introduction by quoting a passage from St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, to which reference has been made both in the foregoing 
remarks and also in the Additional Note on the rérri€ or cicala. It 
comes from his twenty-eighth Oration, section 24. 


oKéyat pot Kal dpvéwy ayédas Kat roikidias, elre oxnpact Kal ypopact, Tov te ahddov 
kal ray @dtk@r* Kal Tis THS TOUT@Y ped@dias 6 Adyos, Kal mapa Tivos ; 

Look, I pray you, at the flocks of birds, and their infinite variety both in form and 
colour, both mute and vocal ; and tell me what their melody means, and from whom it 
came. | 

ris 6 Sods rérreye riv emt ornOovs paydoa, Kai rd ent rev Krddov Gopard Te Kal TEpeE- 
riopara, Oray ‘“HXio kivavrar Ta peonsBpiwa povcoupyovrres, Kat katapovact ta addon, 
kal 6Sourdpoy Tais Pevais twaparéprovet 5 

Who placed the lyre in the breast of the cicala, and taught it all those songs and 
chirpings on the boughs, when stirred by the Sun they sing their midday melody, and 
make the groves vocal, and cheer the passing traveller on his way ? 

ris 6 Kikvo cuvedaiver tiv div, Srav exmerdon Td wrepdy rais avpats, Kal moin pédos 
TO oUptypa $ 

Who wove the song for the swan, when it stretches out its wing to the breeze, and the 
whistling [of the wind through the feathers] makes a melodious sownd ? 


Then follows the passage, already mentioned, about that vainglorious 
Median bird, the Peacock, his consciousness of his own attractions, and 
his pride in showing them off, in a theatrical style, before his mates, or 
before any wayfarer who may happen to approach him. 


EASTWOOD, STRAWBERRY HILL, 
March, 1906. 
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My friend, Mr. Christopher Welch, than whom there is no higher 
authority on all matters connected with the flute, has been kind enough 
to write, and allows me to insert here, the following observations on the 
music of the flute as representing the nightingale’s song :— 


RICHMOND-ON-THAMES, 


March 2, 1906. 
My DEAR ROGERS, 


If Aristophanes was the first, he was certainly not the last who is known 
to have made use of a musical instrument to represent the voice of a bird. The 
device has been resorted to again and again, not only for the trilling of unclassi- 
fied ‘‘ birdies” and ‘‘birdlings,” but for the utterance of members of the several 
families of the feathered choir, such as the carol of the skylark, the blackbird, and 
the thrush, the mimicry of the mocking-bird, and even the chirping of the 
sparrow. 

Two of the greatest modern composers, Beethoven and Handel, have sought to 
simulate by this means the warbling of the nightingale. In the ‘‘Scene at the 
brook” of the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven, after inserting notes said to be 
meant for those of the linnet and the yellow-hammer, brings the movement to 
a close with a trio for the nightingale, the quail, and the cuckoo. The nightin- 
gale’s lay is introduced by Handel in the instrumental part of two compositions of 
such interest that they are brought forward from time to time at the Triennial 
Handel Festival: the soprano solo in I] Pensieroso, 

Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy, 


and the chorus in Solomon, 
May no rash intruder disturb their soft hours ; 
To form fragrant pillows arise O ye flowers! 
Ye zephyrs, soft breathing, their slumbers prolong, 
While nightingales lull them to sleep with their song, 


a work familiarly known to musicians as ‘‘the Nightingale Chorus.” 

For the chant of the nightingale the choice of Handel and Beethoven fell on 
the same instrument, the transverse flute. In the bird trio of the Pastoral 
Symphony, the part of the cuckoo is assigned to the clarionet, and that of the 
quail to the hautboy, the flute being reserved, as might be expected, for the 
sweetest of the three songsters. Here, and in “Sweet bird,” only one nightingale 
is suggested and only one flute used, but in ‘‘May no rash intruder” more than 
one philomel is alluded to, so Handel has written for two flutes, one of them 
chasing the other in their song. Handel, however, was not dependent on the 
transverse flute for the carol of a singing bird; there was in his orchestra a still 
sweeter warbler, the flauto piccolo. Handel’s flauto piccolo was not, like the 
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Jiauto piccolo now in use, a miniature transverse flute, but a flageolet differing 
little from the modern flageolet except in the fingering. To this he had recourse 
on two occasions when birds were concerned, for the accompaniment to Galatea’s 
song, “ Hush ye pretty warbling choir,” in Acis and Galatea, and for that to the 
Air, Augelleti che cantate, in the opera of Rinaldo. Whilst the latter was sung 
birds were let loose on the stage, a proceeding which Addison fastened on as a butt 
for the shafts of his satire (Spectator, No. 5, see also No. 14 by Steele) ; he could 
not find a word of praise for the beauty of the music, although the accompani- 
ment has been pronounced by a competent judge to be “the loveliest imaginable.” 
When the opera was performed, even though the birds were seen, the musicians 
were concealed, as we learn from Addison who writes, ‘‘the music proceeded from 
a concert of flagelets and bird-calls which were planted behind the scenes”; the 
so called flagelets and bird-calls being a flauto piccolo, and two flauti by which the 
florid warbling of the jlauto piccolo was accompanied. The flauti were instru- 
ments of the same kind as the flauto piccolo, but of larger size. They are now 
disused, but in Handel’s time were called in England Common flutes to distinguish 
them from German or transverse flutes, which were beginning to supplant them: 
the French termed them flutes douces, or sweet flutes. In the Birds, the nightin- 
gale was hidden in a thicket when the flute solo was played (207-8, 223-4); we 
may therefore take it for granted that the player by whom her song was feigned 
was out of sight. Had the music come from the chorus-player in view of the 
spectators the illusion would have been marred. 

AvAds was used in a wider sense than our word flute. In the present day flute 
is restricted to such instruments as owe their sound to the impact of a jet of air 
on a cutting edge; avAot were not limited to these, but included pipes sounded by 
the vibration of a reed: thus not only our flutes and flageolets, but our hautboys, 
clarionets, bassoons, and bagpipes would have been called aiAoi. That instru- 
ments of the flageolet kind were known to the Greeks is not disputed, but doubts 
have been thrown on the antiquity of the transverse flute (mAayiavdos, tibia obliqua) 
—a straight flute held transversely and blown at the side—it having been 
confused with a horn-pipe known as the Phrygian flute which was a crooked flute 
held straight and blown at the end. The curvature was due to the circumstance 
that the heifer’s (udcxov) horn (képas, cornu) attached to the pipe was not turned 
forwards but thrown back, or bent upwards (dvavetor, aduncum, inflecum). ThePhry- 
gian flute was not a true flute, but was blown witha reed. So coarse was the tone of 
its ruder forms that they were said to blare (uvxdo6a, mugire). The instrument is 
not yet extinct in the Aegean: there is a modern specimen from Tenos in the 
Oxford University Museum. A transverse flute (calamum obliquum)—conjectured 
to be a variety of the wAayiavdos termed the @arvyé—put out towards the right 
ear (ad aurem porrectum dextram), as is the transverse flute of to-day, was played 
by flute-players consecrated to Serapis (Apuleius, Met. lib. xi. cap. 9); furthermore, 
the fragment of an avAds, believed to be the head of a transverse flute with the 
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mouth note at the side, was taken by Sir Charles Newton from a tomb at Hali- 
carnassus and deposited in the British Museum. 

A third true flute has no mouth hole at the side, but is blown across the 
sharpened edge of one end of the tube. It is held downwards and only slightly 
sideways. ‘Two such flutes, consisting of pipes of reed, were shown at Burlington 
House in 1903. So well were they preserved that a local musician played them 
as they came from the tomb at Beni Hasan where they were discovered by 
Mr. Garstang. Although they had lain undisturbed from about B. co. 2200, they 
are modern compared with the figure of an animal playing on a flute of this 
kind (it can be identified by the position in which it is held) to be seen in the 
Taylor Building at Oxford. In the opinion of Mr. Flinders Petrie the figure was 
drawn about six thousand seven hundred years ago. The flute thus blown still 
lingers in its old home, Egypt, where it is called the nay. The tone of the nay— 
it was heard in London not many years since—is very sweet and pleasing to the 
ear. The pdvavdos, which in the opinion of Protagorides was the sweetest of 
instruments, may well have belonged to this family. It was admitted to be of 
Egyptian origin, its invention being ascribed to Osiris; there is evidence that it 
was in use in Egypt, Athenaeus stating that it was so popular at Alexandria in 
his time that the Alexandrians were twitted with it being their fashionable 
instrument (Deipnosophists iv. 77); again, it was not only called pévavdos, but was 
known as the xdAupos, or reed (iv. 78); thus it bore the same name as the nay, 
for nay means reed. 

As Aristophanes expressly refers to the mellifluous effect of the nightingale solo 
(223-4), to the dulcet quality of the bird’s voice (681, 659), and to the purity of 
her song (215-16), we have a right to assume that he singled out an instrument 
remarkable for its sweetness. Now the sound set up by the fluttering of an air- 
jet impelled against a sharp edge is sweeter than that produced by the vibration 
of a reed; it is therefore a fair presumption that the atAds chosen by him belonged 
to the true flute family. Comparatively little force is needed in blowing the true 
Hutes, so that a dopBea would be unnecessary. In the allusion to the mask worn 
by the nightingale (672-4) there is nothing to indicate that it was furnished with 
a dopBera; whereas the raven representing Chaeris, who, it may be inferred 
(851-8, Peace 951-5), was best known as a musician officiating at religious 
services like the Church organist of our time (a branch of the art in which, under 
the Greek system of religion, a reed-blown fluté was usually used), was éprehopBiw- 
pévos (861). 

Whether or not Aristophanes selected a transverse flute, as did Handel and 
Beethoven, for the nightingale we have no means of ascertaining. We know, 
however, that the resemblance between the notes of the mAayiavAos and those of 
a bird attracted attention inrthe old world, for Aelian (Hept (gov, vi. 19) states that 
the cry of the wryneck (ivy&) is suggestive of that instrument. Aristophanes says 
of the nightingale’s flute that it was a caddiBdas atdbs, or flute with a beautiful 
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voice. Although it was a flute, the nightingale is said to strike it, as if with the 
plectrum (682). Simonides terms a xadAtBdas addés a flute with many strings 
(roAbyopSos addés). We are not, however, to take the description literally. A 
passage in Plutarch (rév atdéov jAppdcOar Aéyovor, kal Kpovpara Ta adAnpara Kahovow, 
dmb ris AUpas AapBdvovres Tas mpoonyopias, Symp. ii. 4) explains the expressions. 
They have been transferred from the lyre to the flute, so that striking stands 
for playing, and “many strings’ means nothing more than many notes. 

Most Greek dramatists, like Wagner in modern times, wrote both the lbretto, 
or text, and the music of their plays. In the scene in the Frogs where Aeschylus 
and Euripides indulge in mutual recriminations on the subject of their com- 
positions, the attack of Euripides on the music of Aeschylus (Frogs 1264) 
begins with a d:avduoy, or flute interlude, here forming an instrumental intro- 
duction to the vocal music that comes after; dtavdAa being played—so says the 
Scholiast—as the flute solo in the Birds appears to have been, behind the scenes 
(évSov). If not taken from the works of Aeschylus, the d:avAcov in the Frogs was 
doubtless composed by Aristophanes in imitation of his style; but did Aristophanes - 
compose the nightingale solo in the Birds? A satisfactory answer to the question 
cannot be given; it seems, however, little less than certain that Aristophanes 
knew that the execution of the solo would be entrusted to a great artist. If he 
had not felt sure that the performer was capable of throwing the audience into 
a state of transport, he would never have allowed the enraptured Peisthetaerus to 
exclaim, as soon as the last strain of the silver tones had died away, 


& Zev Bactred, Tov Pbéyparos TovpyiGiov: 
oiov KaTepediTwoe THY AOXBYY GOANHY. 


And Aristophanes must have known in what style the solo was to be conceived, 
if the words of the song with which the hoopoe wakes the nightingale foreshadow 
the kind of music which is to follow. The expectations of the listeners are raised 
to a high pitch. It is no ordinary tune that the bird is bidden to pour forth from 
her mellow throat, but a divine strain (211) which will appeal to the religious 
sentiment as a sacred hymn (210), and touch the heart as a plaintive wail. 
Moreover, the nightingale is to trill her lament in liquid melodies (213), so that 
the solo was not only to be solemn, tender, and pathetic, but would embody 
a display of execution. If the flute was played alone, or was accompanied by an 
instrument with strings, it is impossible to say, but the union of flute and lyre 
was a common form of ouvaviia. Apollo, we are told, responds to the elegies of 
the nightingale on an lvory-bound phorminx. 

The structure of the passages of which the solo was made up is shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness. The only glimmer we get is in the use by Aristophanes of 
the verb édediCerGar (213), which may possibly be thought to give rise to the shadow 
of a suspicion, that, like Handel and Beethoven, the composer of the solo availed 
himself of the shake. A direct imitation of the nightingale’s song on a musical 
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instrument, even if it were desirable from an aesthetic point of view, is impossible ; 
for, with the exception of the cuckoo, there are few, if any birds whose notes can 
be reduced to a recognized scale, What the musician does is to produce a series 
of sounds which the imagination of the listener, who has been previously thrown 
into a state of expectant attention by prompting, converts into, or associates with, 
the warbling of a singing bird. It is therefore not surprising that the music 
assigned to the nightingale by Handel is quite different from that given to the 
songstress by Beethoven, and that the resemblance between the flute parts of © 
‘Sweet bird” and “ May no rash intruder” is of the faintest. 

One more word. In the Parabasis, the nightingale, who takes part in the 
hymns of the birds (678-9), is told to lead off the anapaests on (presumably) her 
KaAd\rBdas avrAds (682-4). Further on, there are interspersed in two other move- 
ments of the Parabasis, the strophe and the antistrophe, ten lines made up of the 
meaningless combination of letters 7:5 and rord. Now 75 and rord represent 
motions of the tongue which the modern flute-player is for ever making. To 
learn to repeat rord rapidly, or, technically speaking, to acquire the art of double- 
tonguing (an articulation impossible on reed-blown instruments), requires a long 
course of tedious practice. Toro is used in playing the flute part of ‘‘May no rash 
intruder”; 7d is the articulation employed in Beethoven’s nightingale passage, 
where the strokes of the tongue are repeated, slowly at first, but quicker and 
quicker by degrees, until becoming too rapid for the tongue they merge in a shake. 
On seeing in the text the syllables on which his tongue is so continually at work 
the flute-player naturally thinks that notes are to be played on the beautifully 
toned flute. Unfortunately, however, for the supposition, other speechless enun- 
ciations, all of which are not suggestive of the flute, are found in the song with 
flute accompaniment obbligato, with which the hoopoe and the nightingale—the 
latter represented by the flute—call the other birds (227 seqq.). The senseless 
words in the Parabasis, therefore, instead of being flute notes, may be vocal 
sounds. The expedient of portraying the notes of a bird with the singing voice is 
not unknown in modern music. The cuckoo, for example, has been mimicked by 
the syllables which make up its name; the owl by tu-whit, to-who; the hen by 
ka ka, ka ka, ne-ey. Hven the varied and complex articulation of the nightingale 
has been attempted by more than one composer. In a part song for three voices, 
entitled Le chant des oiseaux (Commer’s Collectio Operum Musicorum Batavorum 
saeculi xvi., tom: x11. p. 78), the singers conjure up the idea of the rossignol by 
reiterating the following utterances: tar tar, frian frian, tu tu, qui lara qui lara, 
ruit ruit, oyti oytt, cogut coqui, le vechi le vechi, ti ti citi ti citi, quibi quibi, tu tu 
Souquet fouquet, fiti fiti, huit huit, turri turri, velecy velecy. 

Ever Yours, 


C. WELCH. 
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These arguments appear in R. V. and 
in Aldus and practically in all editions 
which print any arguments. 

3. dmpdypova RK. V. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe. dampaypdvev 
Aldus, vulgo.—réAtv Meineke. adédw 
R. V. vulgo, which is wrong with dzpd- 
ypova, but would be right with dzpa- 
drpaypovev, however, is clearly 
See line 44 of the play. 

I have substituted 
avrixk for opus, which is nonsense. eis 
opus R. cis & dpws V. and one or other 


ypovev. 
wrong. 
4, eis & avrix’. 


of these is read by all editors except 
Brunck, who substitutes mpéoBus for 8” 
dpus. But the conjunction cannot be 
omitted. 

5. mmnvav MSS. vulgo. Rutherford 
reads mrnvor, joining it with yévos. But 
mAedvev requires the substantive. There 
has been no previous mention of birds. 

8. dappdake Rutherford. 
ddppakoy wrépuyds t MSS. vulgo. 

9. n&iwcav. If this word is correct it 
must mean assented, acquiesced. 
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1 repos Ta étépm kai. So R.V. Aldus, 
vulgo. Dr. Rutherford, however, alters 
the words into Te:rOératpos To éraipo kat 
EveArions. But this can hardly be night. 
It was Euelpides who pinned his faith 
on Peisthetaerus, and not vice versa. 
The meaning is “as if one (Euelpides) 
trusted the other, and was sanguine of 
success.” The attitude of Huelpides 
explains both names. 

2 Kad\torparov. Kaddwov R.V. Aldus and 
the earlier editions. Bentley suggested 
KaAXorpdrov, and so Kuster and all the 


later editions. 

3 This is an error. The events of 
which the writer speaks took place in 
thearchonship of Chabrias. See Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici anno 415 B.c. 

4 This is R.’s reading. V.and Aldus 
have nuiy mapa 6ddaccay. 

5 These notices are arranged in the 
order in which R. gives them. V. and 
Aldus arrange them differently. And 
they are really only extracts, taken from 
a mass of tedious and irrelevant matter. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Dramatis personae. The name Kijpvé should be added to the list of characters. 

Page 34, note to line 266, for “‘ Charadriadae ” read “‘ Charadriidae.” 

Page 114, note to line 830 I ought in this note to have quoted the lines from 
the Meleager of Euripides, to which Kock has already referred : 


Et Kepxiday pev dvbpdoty péAot tévos, 
yovartt & brdwy éumécoey HS5ovai.—SToBAEwS [xxili. 29. 


They are supposed to allude to Atalante, and to be addressed by Althaea to her son 
Meleager, who had fallen in love with the swift-footed and beautiful sportswoman. 

Page 142, line 1040 for rots abrois pérpoct Kat oraOpoiot Kat vopiopacr read, with 
the MSS., rotode rois pérpoiot xat orabpoior kat Wnhiopaot. I ought not to have 
followed recent editors in deserting the MS. reading. The speaker, we know, is 
carrying Wndiopara, and he was doubtless also carrying weights and measures, 
just as the Commissioner was carrying ballot-boxes. yndicpace is probably intro- 
duced apa mpoodoxiay, to caricature the fondness of the Athenians for passing 
resolutions, See, inter alia, Clouds, 1429, Lysistrata 703, 704. 

Page 206, note to line 1545, for “sentient” read “ sentiment.” 


CORRIGENDA IN THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAKE. 


Introduction, p. xxxiv. The dissolution of the Council of 500 was even later than 
there mentioned. It took place on the fourteenth of Thargelion, that 
is, at the end of May. See the Polity of Athens, chap. 32. 

Id. p. xxxv. By some accident the performance of the “ Birds” is placed opposite 
the name of Peisander. It should have been placed opposite the 
name of Chabrias. 

Page 154 (ninth line from top). For “a thing or too” read “a thing or two.” 
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NEIZSOETAIPOS, IPIS. 

TPCXIAOS, Sepdwey “Exomos. TIATPAAOIAS. 

ENIOY, | KINHSIAS, debvpapBoroeds. 
XOPOS OPNIGON. SYKOSANTHS. 
IEPEYS. IIPOMH@EYS. 
IIOTHTHS. IIOSEIAQN. 
XPHSMOAOTLO3. TPIBAAAOS. 

METON, ‘yeoperpys. HPAKAHS. 
EDISKONOS. OIKETHS Meeraipov. 
VHSISMATONQAHS. 


In R. the Dramatis Personae are given as— 


TlecoOérazpos. Teapérpns. 
EveAniins. Wnt paroypagos, 
@eparwy "Enoros. Tlo:nrys. ° 

"Ipts. Xopds dpvidwr. 
"Ayyedos. Tlovedwy, 


In V. they are given as— 


Oérapos. “Eno ds Tnpevs.  ‘lepevs. Tlarpadotas. 
artns. “AYYEeA0s. Xopos épvidev. ’Enicxomos, 
inOevs.- Tempérpns. Tlove:dav. “Ips. 
adrds. ‘HpaxAjjs. 


“Hpaxajs. 
TptBadrrds. 
“Enoy, 
TlpounOevs. 


Wngpicparoypapos. Tomrns, 
Kwvnoias, d6vpapBorords. 
Tpoxiros. Oiérns. 
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. A desolate scene. In the background 
we see a solitary tree, and a sheer rock 
rising like a wall. In front are two 
tired old Athenians, each carrying a 
bird in his hand. The one with a crow 
(kop@vn) is Peisthetaerus: the other 
with a jackdaw (kxodo0s), Euelpides. 
The birds have guided them from 
Athens, but now seem lost; pointing 
different ways, and sometimes gaping 
up into the air. In truth, they have 
reached their goal, but their masters do 
not know that; and the dialogue is 
commenced by Euelpides, apostrophiz- 
ing his jackdaw ; Straight on do you bid 
me go, where the tree is visible? rovro A€éye 


? a > ’ 
GAN odd Srrov yiis éopev 01d eywy ert. 
evrevievi tiv maTpiO adv e€evpors ov Tov; 10 


6rov Kodotdy dépwov, says the Scholiast, 
as ¢v drénre Sévépou rivés dvros, kal rob 
Ko\oLod onpaivovros Kat’ éxeivo mopever Gat, 
The notion that the two Athenians are 
accompanied by their slaves is an 
erroneous deduction from 656 infra. 
For Xanthias and Manodorus, there 
mentioned, are merely stage attendants 
(probably the same as those mentioned 
in 435 infra) summoned out from behind 
the scenes for the sole purpose of carry- 
ing in the luggage; just as Manes, 
infra 1311, is summoned to bring out 
the feathers. It is plain that in the 
preliminary scenes with the birds, there 
are but two men on the stage. 


~ 


THE BIRDS 


EveE.pipes. Straight on do you bid me go, where the tree stands ? 
PristuEetTsErus. O hang it all! mine’s croaking back again. 


Ev. Why are we wandering up and down, you rogue ? 
This endless spin will make an end of ws. 

Pret. To think that I, poor fool, at a crow’s bidding, 
Should trudge about, an hundred miles and more! 

Ev. To think that I, poor wretch, at a daw’s bidding, 
Should wear the very nails from off my feet ! 

Pet. Why, where we are, [ve not the least idea. 

Ev. Could you from hence find out your fatherland ? 


2. dsappayeins| This seems to be a mere 
expletive, intended to relieve the 
speaker’s feelings, and not specifically 
addressed either to his comrade, or to 
one of the birds. On the latter part 
of the line the Scholiast says, retro 6 
THY Kopavny Pépov, ws eis TOvVaYTiOY TO 
KoNOL@ mapakeAcvopevns Topeveabar’ TO yap 
Tay avrt TOV Eis TOUTICa. 

4, mpopopoupéevw| Lhreading our way 
to and fro. 
els Tavayrtia. 


Actpo Kakeioe Topevdpevot 
mpopopetabar yap héyerat TO 
mapahépe Tov ornpova Tots StaCopévors.— 
Scholiast. The Oxford Lexicographers 
refer to a passage in Xenophon’s treatise 
on hunting (vi. 15), where hounds, getting 


on the scent of the hare, are described 
as mpodopovpevat, running to and fro, 
working out the trail; and to a very 
similar line to the present, cited by 
Suidas (s.v. dpaxvns) from the Cyclopes 
of Callias (a comic poet contemporary 
with Aristophanes), GAX’, domep apaxyns, 
tiv 6ddv mpopopovpeba. For so the line 
should be read, since Suidas is citing it 
to illustrate the use of the masculine 
dpdxyyns. Observe the conjunction of 
the plural and the dual, dmodovpe@a, 
mpodopoupevw 3 as infra 43-5, 64, 120, 
641-4, 664, and frequently elsewhere. 
And gee the Commentary on Frogs 605 : 
and add Plutus 441. | 
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11. ’E&nxeoridns| Not even Execestides ; 
a man so clever in finding a fatherland, 
that, though a Carian slave (infra 764), 
he managed to find one in Athens itself, 
and passed himself off as a genuine 
Athenian citizen. From the frequent 
allusions in this play to unqualified 
persons who had improperly got on the 
roll of citizens, we may surmise that a 


strict revision of the roll had recently 
been made, probably in connexion with 
some gratuitous distribution of grain: 
see Wasps 718, and the note there ; and 
the note on 580 infra. And for a further 
allusion to Execestides see infra 1527. 
The Scholiast cites some lines from the 
Movérpomos of Phrynichus, a play which 
competed with the Birds: 


(A) peydrous mOnkous ofS éErépous Tivds A€yeu, 
Avxéay, TedAéav, Ieicavipov, "Eénnecridnv. 
(B) dvwpydrous efnas mOqKous’ . . 
6 pév ye Sedos, 6 S& wddag, 6 8 ad vdOos. 


Lyceas is quite unknown, and possibly 
his name is corrupt, and we should read 
The three 
others, Peisander 6 deiAds, Teleas 6 kdda€, 
and Execestides 6 vd0os, are all satirized 
in the present play. 

12. ryv 6ddv tavtnv] Tv eis rd olpot 
60ov Bddtte.—Scholiast. The road to 
Sorrow. 

13. Sewa vo dédpaxev| Has shamefully 
entreated us. Throughout the opening 
scene Euelpides is the principal speaker. 
Peisthetaerus does not come to the fore, 
until he formulates his grand project 
for building a great bird-city. 

14. 6 mwaxor@Ans| Philocrates of the 
bird-market (ov« rav dpvéwy, see the 


e oF > / ? 
Erépous Kaya tivas | héyeuy. 


note on Wasps 789) was a dealer in 
wild birds, which he exposed for sale 
on earthenware trays: émi mivdkopr Kepa- 
peor, Pollux vil. segm. 197. rd Auapa 
TOV épvéay emt mivakav TiUépres ém@\ouy.— 
Scholiast. And so Hesychius, Photius, 
and Suidas. Siskins he sold at the rate 
of seven an obol (infra 1079); but he 
charged an entire obol fora jackdaw, and 
thrice that amount for a crow. For his 
many offences against the birds, the 
Chorus, in the second Epirrhema, set 
a price upon his head. 

16. éx rév dpvéov| These words have 
of course precisely the same meaning 
here ag they had three lines above. 
The actor, as in the Comedies of Aristo- 
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Prt. Go you there, then, friend. 


Per. No, that would pose even—Execestides ! 
Ev. _O, here’s a nuisance ! 
Ev. I call Philocrates a regular cheat, 


The fool that sells the bird-trays in the market. 

He swore these two would lead us straight to Tereus, 
The hoopoe, made a bird in that same market. 

So then this daw, this son of Tharreleides, 


phanes so frequently happens, is speak- 
ing in his own person, and not in the 
character he represents in the drama. 
The hoopoe, whom the adventurers 
are seeking, is really another actor, and 
how then has he become a bird? By 
means of plumage which, like the jack- 
daw and the crow themselves, was 
obtained from the bird-market. Those 
two birds might not unreasonably be 
expected to find out the person dis- 
guised in feathers which had come from 
the same stall as themselves. This 
seems to me the obvious sense of the 
passage, but all the Commentators in- 
terpret it differently. Thus Bergler, ex 
homine superbo, aut levi et inconstante, 
Sactus est ales superbus, aué levis et in- 
constans; Brunck, solas hasce inter 
omnes aves dixit nobis indices futuras 
esse Terei. Fritzsche (at Thesm. 910) 
qui Rex avium factus est ab aviculis ; 
Kennedy, changed into a (winged) bird 
from being a (barbarian) bird. All these 
explanations are quite unsatisfactory, 
and several editors, frankly admitting 
that they cannot make head or tail ofthe 
passage, omit or rewrite the line.---The 
story of Tereus is told by Apollodorus 
ui. 14; how Pandion, king of Athens, 
had two daughters, Procne and Philo- 


mela; how Tereus of Thrace married 
the one, and outraged the other; how 
the sisters, in revenge, killed his son 
Itys, and served him up for his father’s 
dinner; how he pursued them, and 
the three were changed into birds, 
Tereus into a hoopoe, Procne into 
a nightingale, and Philomela into 
a swallow; kai IIpdéxvy pev yiverai andor, 
Pirounra S€ xeAcdov' amopveotrat O€ Kai 
Tnpevs, ai yivera eroy. Cf. Ovid, Met. 
vi, 667-74. Other writers relate the 
story of the metamorphosis differently : 
and, in particular, Philomela was often, 
as she is now universally, identified with 
the nightingale; but Apollodorus pre- 
sents that form of the legend which 
is followed by Aristophanes. 

17. rév Oappedcidov]| Son of Tharreleides. 
This is undoubtedly a skit on some 
person of diminutive stature; but 
whether that person was Tharreleides 
himself, or hisson Asopodorus, the old 
grammarians themselves were unable to 
determine. There seems no reason for 
suggesting a pun on Oappadréos; and 
there are certainly no grounds for 
changing the well-authenticated name 
@appedeiSov into Oappadeidov, as some 
critics do, in order to lend plausibility 
to the supposed pun. 
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19, ddaxvery]| Here, we may suppose, 
the daw bites its owner’s fingers; and, 
seven lines below, the crow follows suit. 

25. ri d% Aeyee] The observation of 
Peisthetaerus in the preceding line 
was no answer to the question of Huel- 
pides; and the latter, nettled at this, re- 
peats the question at the top of his voice. 

28. és kdpaxas| The way to go to the 


ravens (in the sense of our English ex-_ 


pression ‘‘to go to the dogs”) was far 
too easily found out by many a young 
Athenian ; whilst these two elderly and 
highly respectable citizens, however 


much they may desire to go to the 
ravens (that is, to the realm ofthe birds), 
are quite unable to find out the way. 

31. Sdxa| Here we light upon another 
person who had got upon the roll of 
citizens without possessing the neces- 
sary qualification, see on llsupra. This 
is Acestor, the tragic poet, already 
mentionedin Wasps 1221, whowas nick- 
named Sdxas, from the strain of Scythian 
blood he was supposed to have in his 
veins ; of yap Hépom, says Hdt. vii. 64, 
nmavras Tous SkvGag Kahé€ovet Sakas. 

35. modo] ’Avrt rod mrepoiy—Scho- 
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We bought for an obol, and that crow for three. 


But what knew they ? 
Where are you gaping now ? 
Against the rocks ? 


Nothing, but how to—bite ! 


Do you want to lead us 


There’s no road here, I tell you. 


Pet. No, nor yet here; not even the tiniest path. 
Ev. Well, but what says your crow about the road ? 
Prt. By Zeus, she croaks quite differently now. 


Ev. (Shouting.) WHAT DOES SHE SAY ABOUT THE ROAD ? 


Prt. She says 


She'll onaw my fingers off: that’s all she says. 


Ev. 


Now isn’t it a shame that when we are here 


Ready and willing as two men can be 

To go to the ravens, we can’t find the way. 
For we are sick, spectators, with a sickness 
Just the reverse of that which Sacas has. 


He, no true townsman, would perforce press in ; 
Whilst we, with rights of tribe and race unchallenged, 
Townsmen mid townsmen, no man scaring us, 

Spread both our—feet, and flew away from home. 
Not that we hate our city, as not being 


A prosperous mighty city, free for all 
To spend their wealth in, paying fines and fees. 


liast. He commences the line as if he 
was speaking of birds; but at its close 
substitutes “ feet ” for ‘‘ wings.” 

37. peyddyny xeddaipova]l This was, or 
became, the normal description of a 
flourishing township. In the second 
chapter of the Anabasis, Xenophon, who 
may well have been present at the per- 
formance of this comedy, employs it 
four times. Cyrus, he says, marched 
eis Kodooods, modu olrovpévny, evdai- 
pova Kal peydAny ... eis Kedawvads, ris 
Ppvylas mdéAw oikovpevny, preydAnv Kal 


evdaiuova,... mpds Advav, wédw oikov- 


pévnv, peyaddnv Kal evdaipova. . .. els 
Tapcovs, mokw ths Kidtkias, peyadny kat 
Cf. Sozomen. H. H,. iv. 16. 9. 


38. evarorioat| Tlap tmévotay avti rov 


> , 
evdaipova, 


éuBiovar Kal évotkelv, eimevy évarorioat 
xpnpara, eis TO tAddtxov trav *AAnvaiwr, 
ért gvKoavrovmevote TodAol amétivoy ypn- 
para.—Scholiast. With évarorioa, to pay 
Jines in, Bergler compares the use of 
eyxabnBav, to grow up in, to spend one’s 
youth in, in Eur. Hipp. 1096. And with 
regard to the words maot xownv Beck 
refers to the eulogy pronounced upon 


Athens by Pericles in his Funeral 
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Oration (Thuc. ii. 39) riv médww Kownvy eéudaive. The “song” ofthe cicala from 
sapéxoper, that is free and open to ail. the branches of trees isa favourite topic 


40. éwi rév kpadayv| Literally, upon the of the Greek poets. 


Homer (Iliad 


Jig-trees, but doubtless, as the Scholiast in. 151) makes it a simile for the thin 
says, amd évds tra Gddka madvra O€vdpa voices of Priam and his aged counsellors, 


And the sound of their piping voices was like the Cicala’s cry 


As it rings out shrill through the wood from the tree where she sitteth on high. 


Hesiod twice interweaves it into a description of midsummer, 


In the day when the thistle has bloomed, 
And the Chirruper, high on his seat, 
Pours from the branch of a tree 
In the rapture of midsummer heat, 
Pours to the beat of his wings 


A melody thrilling and sweet.—Works and Days, 582. 


Way. 
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Aye, the cicalas chirp upon the boughs 
One month, or two; but our Athenians chirp 
Over their lawsuits all their whole life long. 


That’s why we are journeying on this journey now, 
Trudging along with basket, pot, and myrtles, 

To find some quiet easy-going spot, 

Where we may settle down, and dwell in peace. 
Tereus, the hoopoe, is our journey’s aim, 


To learn if he, in any place he has flown to, 
Has seen the sort of city that we want. 


Per. You there! Ev. What now? 


Ever so long. 


Pzt, My crow keeps croaking upwards 
Eu. And here’s my jackdaw gaping 


Up in the air, as if to show me something. 
There must be birds about, 1 am sure of that. 


Let’s make a noise and we shall soon find out. 


Prt, 


Then harkye; bang your leg against the rock. 


Ku. And you, your head ; and there’ll be twice the noise. 


Prt. Well, take a stone and knock. 


Boy ! Boy! 


Ev. Yes, I’ll do that. 


Pret. Eh! What! do you call the hoopoe “ Boy”? 


You should call “ Whoop-ho there,” not “ Boy” of course. 


And again in the Shield of Heracles 
393. Cf. infral095. See the additional 
note on the rérré at the end of this 
Commentary. | 

43, xavody «.t.\.] Ta mpds Ovoiap 
Kouifovow, twa oikicavtes ent tH idpucer 
6vcwow.—Scholiast. We know from 
Peace 948 that the cane-basket (xavotv) 
might contain the sacrificial knife, the 
barley grains, and the myrtle-wreath ; 
though here the myrtles are separately 
named: see the note on Thesm. 37. 
The only sacrificial requirement men- 
tioned in the Peace which is here 


omitted is the fire; and that may have 
been carried in the yvrpa, Lysistrata 
308, 315. dépovras mip év xitpas, Xen. 
Hell. iv. 5. 4. That Athens was not, 
and could not safely become a adds 
an paypov, was, according tothehistorian, 
an argument put forward by Alcibiades 
in advocating the Sicilian expedition, 
Thue. vi. 18. 

54, r@ oxéhee x.r.A.] According to 
the Scholiast there was a boyish joke, 
strike the rock with your leg, and the 
birds will fall down; Sés TO okedos TH 
wérpa, Kal mEcoUvTat Ta Gpvea. 
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60. TPOXIAOS] The Dunlin or Plover- 
page. A door suddenly opens in the 
rock, and an actor emerges, wearing 
a head-dress or mask representing a 
Dunlin’s head with a long and wide- 
gaping beak. This gaping beak is 
regarded as a sign of hostility (see infra 
308) ; and if the bird is terrified at the 
unexpected appearance of two men, 
whom it naturally assumes to be bird- 
catchers, in immediate proximity to its 
home, the men are still more terrified at 
the threatening and unwonted aspect 
of the bird. They stagger back, and 
Peisthetaerus stumbles and falls; the 
jackdaw and crow make their escape ; 
and it is clear from what follows that 


the panic of the men results in a dire 
disaster, which is its usual consequence 
on the comic stage; see the note on 
Frogs 307. However, as bird and men 
respectively recognize the alarm which 
they themselves have created, their own 
terror is replaced by self-confidence and 
good humour. With the first exclama- 
tion of Euelpides “AmoA\oy x.7.A. com- 
pare Wasps 161. 

68. ovrw’otek.t.Ar. | Is it so formidable(to 
look at), and not more pleasant to speak? 
He uses the neuter, because he is con- 
templating the Dunlin as a @npiov (infra 
69). This is the MS. reading, but it 1s 
very unsatisfactory, and its meaning 
very doubtful. Bentley suggested odros 
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What, must I knock again ? 
PLovEeR-paGE. Whoever are these? Who calls my master ? 


Ev. O, Whoop-ho there ! 

Whoop-ho! 
Ev. Apollo shield us, what a terrible gape ! 
P.-P. These be two bird-catchers. 


O dear, O dear ! 


Ev. (Aside.) As nasty-speaking, as unpleasant-looking ! 


P.-P. Ye shall both die! 


_ Ev. O, we’re not men. 


P.-P. What then ? 


Ev. What, vanquished by some gamecock 


Eu. Well, ’'m the Panic-struck, a Libyan bird. 
P.-P. Nonsense! Eu. No nonsense: look for yourself and see. 
P.-P. And 4e—what bird is he? come, won’t you answer ? 
Per. I? I’m a pheasant, and a yellow-tailed one. 
Ev. But O by all the Gods, whatever are you ? 
P.-P. A serving-bird. 
In fight? P.-P. No, but my master, when he first 
Became a hoopoe, prayed that I might turn 
Into a bird, to be his servant still. 
Ev. What, does a bird require a serving-bird ? 
P.-P. He does, as having been a man, I fancy. 


So when he wants to taste Phaleric sardines, 


“Sri Set va tovde” Kddduov réyev, Heus 
tu, melius est ut dicas ‘‘quid nos eum 
velimus.” And Brunck reads otros, ti 
deevdv ; ovde KaAALOY Aéyers, O bone, quid 
conturbaris? nam cur meliora non 
loqueris ? 

65. ‘Yrodedums|. The Considerably- 
Srightened. Aristophanes does not 
fashion the participle into the likeness 
of a bird’s name, and there is no reason 
why a translator should do so. The 
words €pov ra mpos modév, as well as the 
name which Peisthetaerus gives himself, 
point tothe catastropheto which allusion 
has been madein the note on 60 supra. 
‘* Dicit hoc, quasi prae timore cacaverit” 
as Bergler, following the Scholiast, 


observes. 

70. dotvAos]. This epithet, applied 
to a bird, may have recalled the well- 
known line of an unknown author cited 
by Plutarch in the fourth chapter of his 
Alcibiades, émrn€’, adéxrap dSovdov as 
kXivas mrepoy (to which Kuster has 
already referred), and so have given 
occasion for the question which 
immediately follows. 

716. apvas Padnpixds |’Advae were little 
fish of the Clupeidae family (see the 
note on Wasps 493), very probably 
anchovies. None were thought so good 
as those taken év edkdAmotot Padnpov | 
aykoow .. ‘Use all advas for 
manure” says the poet Archestratus, 


. lepois. 
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from whom the foregoing words are 
quoted, ‘‘ save those which are taken at 
Athens.” See the three chapters de- 
voted by Athenaeus to ddvar (vii. 22-4), 
in which the Phaleric dd@va: are several 
times noticed. 

84. éreyepo| The Dunlin goes in to 
awaken the Hoopoe. While he is with- 


in, the two men, left outside, discourse ~ 


of the fright they have received. 

92. avovye tHv vVAnv] A turn of the 
exxuxAnua brings out the Hoopoe, together 
with a portion of his dwelling. Had it 
been a man’s habitation, .the portion 


HOY ME OKOMTETOY 


brought out would have been the in- 
terior of a chamber (see the notes on 
Thesm. 95, 277), but, being a bird’s 
habitation, it consists of small trees 
and brushwood, which, with the brush- 
wood still within the aperture, form 
the copse, or Adxpn, in which the Hoopoe 
has been roosting, and in which his 
wife (Procne, the nightingale) is even 
now reposing. Into this Adxyun the 
Hoopoe disappears to sing his ‘‘Seren- 
ade” and his “ Bird-call’’; and from 
this Adxyun the music of the flute, 
imitating the warbled response of the 
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T run for the sardines, catching up a dish. 
Does he want soup? then where’s the pot and ladle ? 


I run for the ladle. 


Ku. A regular running-page. 


Now harkye, Plover-page, run in and call 


Your master out. 


P.-P, Great Zeus ! he has just been eating 


Myrtles and midges, and is gone to roost. 


PEI. (Severely.) Gone! O you coward you, 


Ev. But still, do wake him, P.-P. Well I know he won’t 
Like to be waked, still for your sake I'll do it. 

Prt. Confound the bird! he frightened me to death. 

Ev. O dear! O dear! my heart went pit-a-pat, 
My daw’s gone too. 
You ret him go! Ev. Well, didn’t you fall down, 
And let your crow go? Pert. No, I didn’t. No! 

Ev. Whereis she then? Pert. She flew away herself. 

Ev. You didn’t let her go, You're a brave boy! 


Hooproz. Throw wide the wood, that I may issue forth ! 


Kv. 
What feathering’s here ? 


Hoor. Who be the folk that seek me? 
Would seem to have wrought your ruin. 


nightingale, is: supposed to proceed. 
See infra 202,207, 224, 265. It is this 
copse, here called vAn (possibly, as Dr. 
Merry observes, with a play on zvAn), 
which the Hoopoe requires to be parted 
asunder, that he may come out to 
receive his visitors. 

95. of Sadexa Oeoi] The adventurers 
had expected to see the Hoopoe in the 
glory of his full plumage, and are taken 
aback at finding him almost featherless. 
His “enormous crest” and “very long, 
slightly arched beak” are indeed suffi- 
ciently in evidence; but except on his 


O Heracles, why what in the world is this? 
What style of triple-cresting ? 


Ev. The Twelve Gods 


head and his wings he has got no 
feathers at all. Huelpides suggests 
that all the Twelve Gods—the Twelve 
great Gods who composed the supreme 
Council of Olympus—must have com- 
bined to reduce him to this pitiful 
plight. Some suppose that the words 
elEaowv émirpiwai oe are an afterthought 
introduced wapa mpoadoxiay into a sen- 
tence which was originally intended to 
have a different termination; but there 
seem to be no sufficient grounds for this 
opinion. Asto the appeal to Heraclestwo 
lines above, see the note on Peace 180. 


Hoop. What, do you jeer me, 
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EY. ov cod xaTayedopev. 
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TO padppos nuty gov yedoloy paiverat. 


EI. rotatira pévro. Sopokréns Avpaiverar 100 
év Tals Tpay@diaoy eue TOV Tnpéa. 

EY. Tnpeds yap ef ot; mérepoy dpvis 7) Taas ; 

ETL. épus éywye. EY. xard cot rob rd mrepé ; 

EI. égeppinxe. EY. wérepov b76 vooov Tivos ; 

EIT. od«, Ada Tov yetpOva wdvTa THpVvER 105 
mTEpoppvel TE KAVOLS ETEpa PUoper. 
GAN elrarov po. odw tiv éotov; EY. vo; Bpors. 

EI. wodamrw 76 yévos; EY. dev ai rpijpes ai Kadai. 

EI]. pov jrtacré; EY. paarda Oarépovu rpérov, 
admnviacTad. EIT. omeipera: yap tobr exet 110 


TO OTEpp ; 
EII. 
ET. 


col Evyyevéc Oat Bovropéva. 


100. Sodoxdréns | Sophocles had written 
a tragedy called the “Tereus,” of which 
the triple metamorphosis was doubtless 
the culminating incident. He was far 
too great an artist to have exhibited the 
transformation on the stage (ne coram 
populo . . . im avem Procne vertatur, 
Horace, A. P. 185-7), or to have intro- 
duced Tereus afterwards, in the guise 
of a hoopoe. The metamorphosis must 
have been described by a Messenger, 
who very probably did not enter into 
the specific details of the change except 
so far as related to the head and wings ; 
s0 as to give occasion to the Athenian 
wits’to suggest that in all other respects 
he remained a man. The expression év 
Tas Ttpay@diact does not refer (as in the 


EY. ddtyov (nrav dv é€ aypot Aa&Pars. 
apayous O€ 61) TOD Seopévm Setp HAOETOr ; 


EIT. zivos aépte ; 


translation it does) to that particular 
play. It means generally “in the 
Tragedies,” that is to say, in the Tragic, 
as opposed to the Comic, competitions. 
102. rads] The peacock had only 
recently been introduced into Athen: 
from the Hast, and was still the greatesu 
possible rarity there. In a chapter on 
the peacock (ix. 56) Athenaeus brings 
together many references to the bird, 
and most of them allude to its original 
scarcity. Thus Antiphanes, a Comic’ 
Poet of the transition period (who 
began to exhibit some time after the 
death of Aristophanes), says in his 
Srpariwrns, ‘A man used to bring in 
a pair of peacocks, as a very scarce 
article ; but now,” he adds “ they are 
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Seeing the way I’m feathered ? 


Was once a man. 
. What is it then ? 


Strangers, I 


Ev. It’s not at you we’re laughing. 
Eu. Your beak looks rather funny. 
. This is the way that Sophocles disfigures 


The manly form of Tereus in his Play. 


What, are you Tereus ? 


Are you bird or peacock ? 
Ev. What! from disease, or why ? 
Ev. We? mortal men. 
Ev. Whence the brave gallies come. 
Hoor. Grows that seedling there ? 


Hoor. But what brings you hither ? 


Hoorv. Tama bird. Hv. Then, where are all your feathers ? 
Hoop. They’ve fallen off ! 
Hoop. No, but in winter-time all birds are wont 
To moult their feathers, and then fresh ones grow. 
But tell me what ye are. 
Hoop. And of what race ? 
Hoop. Not dicasts, are ye? Hv. No, the other sort. 
We’re anti-dicasts. 
Ev. Aye in the country you can find a few, 
If you search closely. 
Ev. To talk with you a little. Hoop. What about? 
more plentiful than quails.” But 


Kubulus, a contemporary of Antiphanes, 
speaks in his Phoenix as if they were 
still very scarce, cal ydp 6 raes Oa 7d 
omdvuiov Gavpd¢erat. And Antiphon, the 
Orator, says that the public were 
admitted to see them on the new-moons 
only. Euelpides, at all events, seems 
to know nothing about them. Here he 
distinguishes a peacock from a bird; in 
the following line he implies that if 
Tereus had been a peacock, there would 
be nothing surprising in his having no 
feathers; whilst a little further on (269) 
he inquires if the flamingo is a peacock. 
Possibly there is an allusion to some 
recent exhibition of ignorance on the 
subject. 


109. pu) GAXAd Garépov rpdrov| He seems 
to be quoting from a line in the Medea 
of Euripides pnd’ novyaiay adda Oarépov 
tpérovu (808), a line all the more likely 
to impress itself on the popular mind 
because it is repeated, with a slight 
variation, from an earlier line (805) of 
the same play. - 

111. &€& adypov| That is to say “amongst 
the country folk,” ort of dypotkot pdvor 
elo of py edodikactal, as oALyev oyTov 
TOY piaodikwy, Kal TovT@Y aypoikwy, as 
the Scholiast observes. It must be re- 
membered that at this time the country- 
folk had returned to their farms again, 
and were no longer cooped within the 
city walls. 
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el Tiva TrodALY Gpdoeras Hpi, evepov 


v4 ? bf ow 6 , 
OOTEP TlavpaY, EyKaTaKALWHVaL padlaKyy. 


EIT. 
EY. 
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116. ov« amodsSovs| These words must 
be taken together, not paying, that is 
shirking the payment of, your debts. 

128. ray Kpavady| "AOnvarv. 
—Scholiast. Kpavaai was the most 
ancient name of Athens, a name in 
the plural form, like ’Ayapvat, T\aratal, 
and (with a different accent) "A@nva 
itself, Muxynvat, O7nBar, and many others. 
It was also called 7» Kpavad rors, but 
there of course Kpavaa is an adjective ; 
Ach. 75, Lys. 481. The name had the same 
_ patriotic flavour to Athenian ears, that 


Tov 


“Old England” has to our own. 

124. wpoohoperépay| ’Emirndecorépav. 
—Scholiast. More suited to our require- 
ments. 

126. roy SxedAiov|] Tapa rd dvopa re- 
matxev, évet "Aptoroxparns SkedXiov Hy vids. 
—Scholiast. The necessity of finding 
out a suitable town affords the poet an 
opportunity of throwing out some little 
sarcastic remarks upon sundry obnoxious 
citizens, presumably sitting among the 
spectators. We do not want an aristo- 
cracy, says Huelpides, for we loathe 
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You were a man at first, as we are now, 


And had your creditors, as we have now, 
And loved to shirk your debts, as we do now ; 
And then you changed your nature, and became 


A bird, and flew round land and sea, and know 
All that men feel, and all that birds feel too. 
That’s why we are come as suppliants here, to ask 


If you can tell us of some city, soft 
As a thick rug, to lay us down within. 


Aristocratic ? 


Seek ye a mightier than the Cranaan town ? 
A mightier, no; a more commodious, yes. 
Ku. Anything but that ! 


I loathe the very name of Scellias’ son. 


What sort of city would ye like? 


Eu. Why, one 


Where my worst trouble would be such as this ; 
A friend at daybreak coming to my door 

And calling out O dy Olympian Zeus, 

Take your bath early: then come round to me, 

You and your children, to the wedding banguet 


I’m going to give, 


Aristocrates the son of Scellias ; we will 


not go to Lepreus, because of the leper | 


Melanthius; we will not abide amongst 
the Opuntians, for we cannot abide 
Opuntius. Aristocrates is selected be- 
cause of his name, and not because of 
his opinions, but he did afterwards in 
fact become one of the most prominent 
leaders of the aristocratical party. He 
took part in the oligarchic Revolution of 
the 400, was an influential member of 
that body, and ultimately seceded from 
it with Theramenes, Thuc. viii. 89; 


C 


Now pray don’t disappoint me, 


Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, chap. 
33; Lysias against Eratosthenes 67. 
Finally, he was one of the successful 
generals at Arginusae, and, together 
with such of his colleagues as ven- 
tured to return to Athens, was put 
to death by the Athenians. As the 
description 6 SxeAdiov is added to his 
name by Thucydides (ubi supra), Plato 
(Gorgias, chap. 27, 472 A), and [Demo- 
sthenes]| (against Theocrines 87, 1343), 
there were doubtless other well-known 
citizens of the same name. 
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134. mpdrrw xaxés| The Scholiast says 
that there was a proverb, applied to 
one who would not assist his friends in 
their adversity, py pou rére y EdAOns, Grav 
é€y® mpdtrw xadés, and that Euelpides 
merely changes the cadés into kakés. 
But if there ever was a proverb in 
those words, which is very unlikely, 
we may be sure that, like so many 
other proverbs, it was itself derived from 
the words of Aristophanes. The phrase 
éoTiay ydapous, to make a marriage-feast, 
is used by Euripides in the ‘‘ Madness 
of Heracles” 483. 

139. EriABwvidn] This is merely a 
fancy name in a fancy picture. That 
the Hoopoe so understood it, and did 
not suppose the speaker to be giving his 
own name is plain from 643 infra. The 


address @ SeAaxpioy, with which the 
Hoopoe commences his reply, is an 
expression of affectionate commiseration, 
Poor dear fellow. See Peace 193. 

145. ryv épvOpav Oadrarray| This name 
was not, in ancient times, restricted to 
what we now term the Red Sea. It 
was used, as Beck observes, ‘‘de Indico 
Oceano, de sinu Persico, de Arabico 
sinu”’; in fact, generally of the seas 
which wash the south-western coasts of 
Asia. 

147. 4 Sadrapivia] Avo eiot vijes mapa 
rots "AOnvaiots Umnperides, 7 Tidpados kat 7 
Sarapwvia. oy y pev Sadapuvia rovs éykahov-~ 
pévous eis Kpiow Fyov, fy én "AAKtBiddny 
gyal wepPOjvae Oovkvdidns (vi. 61). 4 de 
Tldpados tas Oewpias amnyev.—Scholiast. 
See infra 1204. The “Salaminia” was 
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Else, keep your distance, when my money’ s—gone. 


Hoop. 
And you ? 
Pet. 


Upon my word, you are quite in love with troubles! 
Per. I love the like. 
To have the father of some handsome lad 


Hoop. But tell me what. 


Come up and chide me with complaints like these, 
Fine things I hear of you, Stilbonides, 

You met my son returning from the baths, 

And never kissed, or hugged, or fondled him, 

You, his paternal friend ! Yowre a nice fellow. 


Hoop. 


Poor Poppet, you are in love with ills indeed. 


Well, there’s the sort of city that ye want 


By the Red Sea. 


Ev. Not by the sea! 


Not where 


The Salaminian, with a process-server 
On board, may heave in sight some early morn. 


But can’t you mention some Hellenic town ? 
Hoop. Why don’t ye go and settle down in Elis, 


despatched in the autumn of 415B.c. 
(some five or six months before the 
exhibition of the ‘‘ Birds’’) to bring back 
Alcibiades, just as he was approaching 
the Sicilian coasts at the head of the 
great Athenian armament. And the 
observation of Euelpides was doubtless 
intended to remind the spectators of that 
dramatic and most momentous event.— 
It seems like a fragment of ancient 
history to read in the English news- 
papers, as I am penning this note 
(May 7, 1886), that the Greek Govern- 
ment has sent the Salaminia to Con- 
stantinople, to bring back the Greek 
Minister.—As to xAnripa, see the note on 
Wasps 1408. 

149. roy “Hdetov Aémpeov] There was 
but one Lepreus, or (as it is usually 


called) Lepreum, known to the Athen- 
ians; why then does Aristophanes go 
out of his way to call it the Eleian ? 
No one has taken the trouble to ask 
the question, yet the answer is not with- 
out interest. The Lepreates had, at 
some remote period, ceded half their 
land to Elis, but were allowed to remain 
in possession, on rendering a_ talent 
yearly to the treasury of Olympian 
Zeus. This payment was regularly 
made until the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War: but subsequently they 
declined to continue it d:a mpddacw rod 
modépov, Which apparently means “on 
the score of the expenses caused them 
by the War.” And on Elis attempting 
to enforce payment, they appealed to 
Sparta. At first both parties agreed to 
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abide by the award of Sparta; but 
before any award was given, Klis, 
suspecting that she would not receive 
fair play, withdrew from the submission 
and invaded Lepreum. Thereupon 
Sparta gave the award against her, and 
excluded her from the disputed territory, 
first by placing a temporary garrison 
of Spartan hoplites there, and after- 
wards by giving the land to the en- 
franchised Helots who had fought under 
Brasidas. Lepreum, therefore, virtually 
became a part of Messenia. The Hleians, 
indignant at the action of Sparta, looked 
about for other alliances. And in the 
year 420 B.c. a formal alliance for 100 
years was contracted between the 
Athenians, the Argives, the Hleians, 
and the Mantineians. The story is told 
in the Fifth Book of Thucydides, chaps. 


31, 34, 47. Aristophanes, therefore, 
having selected Lepreum for the pur- 
pose of a gird at Melanthius (the 
obnoxious tragic poet already assailed 
in Peace 804, 1009, who was said to 
be afflicted with leprosy), applies to it 
the distinctive epithet ‘‘Hleian” as 
a compliment to these new allies, who 
were doubtless represented by envoys at 
this celebration of the great Dionysia. 
153. ’Osovvrtos] Odros cvKopartns movn- 
pos Kat povddOadrpos.—Scholiast. From 
other expressions in the Scholia here, 
and from line 1294 infra, we may infer 
that this Common Informer had lost 
one eye, and could not see very well 
with the other. It was merely for the 
purpose of having a gibe at his expense 
that the Hoopoe recommended the 
adventurers to find a home with the 
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At Lepreus ? 


Ev. Leprous ! 


I was never there, 


But for Melanthius’ sake I loathe the name. 


Hoop. 
The place to dwell in! 


Well then, the Opuntians up in Locris, there’s 
Ev. I become Opuntius! 


No thank you, no, not for a talent of gold. 
But this, this bird-life here, you know it well, 


What is this like ? 


Hoope. A pleasant life enough. 


Foremost and first you don’t require a purse. 


Ev. There goes a grand corrupter of our life! 

Hoop. Then in the gardens we enjoy the myrtles, 
The cress, the poppy, the white sesame. 

Kv. Why, then, ye live a bridegroom’s jolly life. 

Pri Oh! Oh! 


O the grand scheme I see in the birds’ reach, 
And power to grasp it, if ye’d trust to me! 


Opuntian Locrians; the people who 
occupied the coast above Boeotia, facing 
the northerly portion of Euboea. 

159. onoapa x.t.A.| These things, Euel- 
pides says two lines below, remind him 
of a bridegroom’s life. We have already 
seen in the Peace that the sesame-cake 
(owing to the prolific qualities of the 
sesame, evidenced by the multiplicity 
of its seeds) was the recognized wedding- 
cake at Athens. The same multi- 
plicity exists in the seeds of the poppy 
and the oc.ovpBprov, cress. ocrovpBprov 
is by some thought to be “ watermint,”’ 
but here at all events it cannot bear 
that signification, since watermint is 
not a garden herb, and has only four 
small seeds. Linnaeus, and (I believe) 
modern botanists generally, identify it 
with cress. pipra are againin line 1100 


infra spoken of as the favourite food of 
the birds. The myrtle of course was 
specially sacred to Aphrodite; and so 
apparently were ovctpBpia. Bothe 
refers to Ovid’s Fasti iv. 869 “Cumque 
sua dominae” (that is, Veneri) “ date 
grata sisymbria myrto.”’ 

162. ged ded] Peisthetaerus breaks 
into the conversation with the announce- 
ment of his grand conception of one 
great city of the Birds between Heaven 
and Earth, a conception the develop- 
ment and realization of which occupy 
the entire remainder of the play. And 
henceforth he is the ruling spirit of 
everything that takes place; Huelpides 
falls more and more into the back- 
ground, and at last, before the play 1s 
half over, Peisthetaerus dispenses with 
him altogether. 
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vy Tov Atévycov ew ye pope tavrayi. 
TIEI. otkicare pilav modu. 
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166. airixa] For instance. The word 
is used in this sense six times in this 
very comedy; here, and in lines 378, 
488, 574, 786, and 1000. See the note on 
Thesm. 151. 

167. rots meropévous| If you ask the 
flighty people at Athens *“*‘ Who is that 
person?’ Teleas (as their leader and 
spokesman) will reply “The man is 
a bird, unstable, flighty, unaccountable, 
never still for a moment.” The very 
flightiest people at Athens, Peisthetaerus 
means, despise the birds for their exces- 
sive flightiness. As to Teleas, see infra 
1025 and the lines of Phrynichus cited 
in the note to line 11 supra. It was 
doubtless as “‘grand”’ to hear him de- 
claiming against flightiness, as it was, 
‘ in King James’s opinion, “ to hear Baby 


Charles laying down the guilt of dis- 
simulation, or Steenie lecturing on the 
turpitude of incontinence.” However, 
the Scholiast (who is followed by 
all the Commentators) will not allow 
that Teleas is reckoned among the mero- 
pevouvs. He considers the words rovs 
meropevous hy épn equivalent to Av res 
épeTnon wept tay metopuevev, citing, by 
way of confirmation, Iliad vi. 239 where 
the women throng round Hector as 
he re-enters Troy, eipdmevae maidds te 
kaovyyntous te. But such a construction 
is impossible in Aristophanes. The 
lines which Dr. Blaydes adduces from 
the Clouds (144, 145) dunper’ dpre Xatpe- 
pavra Swxparns | yvddav 6rdcovs GAXoro 
Tous avtns médas are altogether beside 
the mark. wWvAAavis not there governed 
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Pet. What? First don’ fly about 


In all directions, with your mouths wide open. 

That makes you quite despised. With ws, for instance, 
If you should ask the flighty people there, 

Who is that fellow? Teleas would reply, 

The man’s a bird, a flighty feckless bird, 

Inconsequential, always on the move. 


Hoop. 
Tell us. 
Hoop. 


Well blamed, i’faith ; but what we ought to do, 
Prt. Live all together: found one State. 
What sort of State are birds to found, I wonder.- 


Pet. Look up. 
Hoor. Zeus! I shall be 


Hoop, I saw the clouds and sky. 


Pert, Aye, say youso? You who have made the most 
Tdiotic speech, look down. Hoop. I do. 

Hoor. Ido. Prt. Twirl round your head. 
A marvellous gainer, if I twist my neck ! 

Pret. What did you see? 

Pex. And is not that the Station of the Birds ? 


by dynpero, any more than in the corre- 
sponding lines infra 1269, 1270, deed» ye 
TOV KnpvKa TOY Tapa ToUs Bporods | oiydpevor, 
ei pndéroré voornoes maw, the accusatives 
Tov knpuka are governed by devdy. In 
each case the subject of the succeeding 
verb is, by a common Attic idiom, 
placed before the conjunction as an in- 
dependent accusative. See Eccl. 583 and 
the note there, and the notes on 483 and 
652 infra. Aristophanes could not have 
said dynper’ aprt Xatpepdvra Zoxpdrys 
wWodAay, as a complete sentence, Socrates 
was asking Chaerephon about the flea. 
And here the vulgar construction, 
besides being impossible in itself, 
renders the whole speech unconnected 
and pointless. I have adopted Dobree’s 
emendation ris €orw otros; for ris dpus 


otros; and have given an aspirate to 
In the last line of the speech 
aréxpapros means uncertain, one on whose 
actions you cannot reckon. And with the 
concluding words cf. Wasps 969. 

177. Staorpadynoopat| Toy tpayndov 
kAdow.—Scholiast. The line is, in sub- 
stance, repeated from Knights 175. 


179. médAos] Td meptéxov adray. — os 


avOpwros. 


avrod Te mepuroAovpevov Kai dv adrov may- 
TOY €pYopéevov.—rddos, Tapa TO TroNeio Oat 
év avre mavra.—Scholiasts. The Greeks, 
says Mr. Grote (Part I. chap. 20), “as- 
cording to Herodotus, acquired from 
the Babylonians the conception of 
‘the Pole,’ or of the heavens as a com- 
plete hollow sphere, revolving round 
and enclosing the earth.” Herodotus, 
however (ii. 109), refers not so much to 
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* 
EII., zédos; tiva Tpdrov ; 


IIEI. dozep ef Aéyous, Toros. 


180 


Ort d€ TroAetrat ToTO Kal vépyeTat 


&navra 81a rovrov, KaAeiTat viv aéXos. 


jv 8 oixionre TodrTo Kal ppdén’ ama§g, 


ék TOD w7bAOU TOUTOU KEKAHTETAL TOALS. 


dor dpger avOpdrwv pév Oorep Tapvétror, 
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‘rods & av Oeods adrrodcizre AUG Mndro. 


EII. 


TOS } 


TIEL. év péow djmovley aijp éore yins. 


el0 domep tpueis, Hv ‘evar Boviopeda 


TIvééde, Borwrods Siodoy airotpeda, 


otTas, drav Oticacw avOpwrot Oeois, 
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jy phy dbpov dépwow div of Geol, 


dia THS TéAEwS THS aAAOTplas Kai TOD ydous 


~ 7 ‘ aps ) } , 
TOV pnplov THY Kvicay OV oLadprnceETeE. 


a ee ee 2 
tou tov’ 


EI. 


pa yhv, pa wayidas, pa vedédras, pad Oixrva, 


the conception, as to a contrivance, like 
our globes, for illustrating the concep- 
tion. It is impossible to keep up the 
play of words between médos, modcirat, 
moNira, and Warned by the 
disasters of my predecessors, I have 
ventured to give a slightly different 
turn to the passage. 

186. Myndio] About ten or eleven 
months before the production of this 
play, the Melians had been reduced by 
famine, and that treachery which is 
a natural result of famine, to surrender 
at discretion to their Athenian besiegers. 
They had wronged nobody, but the 
Athenians slew every adult male they 
captured, and enslaved all the women 
and children. That the expression 
Auuos Mydsos passed into a proverb is 


TONS. 


7 


probably due to its occurrence here. 

187. €y péow yns| Meaning, as Beck 
observed, év péo@ ys Kal ovpavod, between 
Heaven and Earth. “So, in Aesch. 
Choeph. 61, ev peratypim oxdrov is év 
peratypl@ oxdtov Kal ddovs, ‘in the 
twilight,’ the debateable space for which 
light and darkness contend.” Green. 
Se, in the Apocalypse iv. 6, the words év 
péo@ rov Opdvov should be translated, 
not “in the midst of the throne,” but 
“in the mid-space between the throne 
and the glassy sea,” which had just been 
mentioned. 

189. Botwrovs dSiodov] As Boeotia ex- 
tended from sea to sea to the north of 
Attica, the Athenians could hold no 
communication by land with Pytho 
(Delphi) or any other part of Northern 
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Hoop. Station ? 


Pez. As one should say, their habitation. 


Here while the heavens revolve, and yon great dome 
Is moving round, ye keep your Station still. 

Make this your city, fence it round with walls, 

And from your Station is evolved your State. 

So ye’ll be lords of men, as now of locusts, 

And Melian famine shall destroy the Gods. 


Hoop. Eh! how ? 


Prt. The Air’s betwixt the Earth and Sky. 


And just as we, if we would go to Pytho, 
Must crave a grant of passage from Boeotia, 
Even so, when men slay victims to the Gods, 
Unless the Gods pay tribute, ye in turn 

Will grant no passage for the savoury steam 
To rise through Chaos, and a realm not their’s. 


Hoop. Hurrah ! 


O Earth ! ods traps, and nets, and gins, and snares, 





Greece, except through Boeotia. Thus 
in the war between Athens and Philip 
of Macedon, each of the combatants 
applied, or talked of applying for a 
passage through Boeotia. According to 
Aeschines (adv. Ctes. 151, p. 75) Demo- 
sthenes proposed that the Athenians 
should send ambassadors to Thebes 
airnoovras SioSov émt Sidurmov. Whilst 
the friends of Philip, according to 
Demosthenes (De Corona 270, p. 299), 
urged the Thebans to requite the many 
wrongs they had suffered from Athens, 
either by giving his troops a passage 
through their territory into Attica, or 
by themselves joining in the invasion, 
7 Owervras avrovs ep’ juas, ) cvveuBar- 
Aovras eis thy ‘Arrixny. Cf, Id. 186, 


p. 276. 


1938. xvicay] The savoury steam arising 
from the sacrificial meats. «vion 0 ov- 
pavov ikey éducoopévn wept xarve (And 
the savour enwreathed with the smoke 
streamed up to the heavens afar. Way), 
fl. i. 317. And similar expressions are 
of course very common in Homer. 
Lucian in Icaromenippus 27, speaking 
of the banquets of the Gods, says padtota 
ASovrat ctrovpevor Tov ek TOY Ovatay KaTrvOY 
aitn Kvion avnveypévoy, Kal TO aipa TOV 
iepetwy, & rois Bapots of Ovovres meptxXeovot. 
The preceding line dsa ris mddews k.7.A. 
occurs again infra 1218, and is by many 
thought, with some probability, to be a 
mere interpolation here. | 

194. vepéras] These were very fine 
nets, used for entrapping small birds, 


see the note infra 527. ra mpoorvxovra 
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Le} ye vonpa Koprporepov fKovoed T° 


195 


oT av Katotkifotpe peTa& ood Thy TOALY, 


el Evvdoxoin Toto. &Adols dpvéeots. 


IIEIL. ris dv ov 75 rp&yp avdtois Sinyjoaito ; 


EI. ov. 


éya yap avtovs BapBdpous dvras mpd Tod 


edidaga tiv poviv, Evvav woddv xpévov. 
TIEI. wés On, av adbrovs ~Evykadéceras ; 


200 
EII. padéos. 


Sevpt yap éuBas atrixa pan’ és thy dAOxpNY, 
treat aveyelpas Thy eurny anddva, 


Kadrobpev adrovs: of 6& vOv Tod HOEyparTos 


édvirep émakotowct, Oevoovrat dpopo. 20 


TIEL. 6 pidrar’ dpviveor od pH vey Eorabe 


“~ 3 b 
GAN advTiBorO o ay ws Tdxtor és THY AdyENY 
7 DB ‘ 3 7 
to Baie Kavéyerpe THY andova. 


EI. 


? ~ 
dye ovvvope pot travoat péev brvov, 


Adoov dé vopous lepov byvov, 
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ods dia Belov oriparos Opnveis, 


Tov époy Kal cov moAddakpuv “I ruv 


édeArCopevn Otepots péreory 


yévuos ~ovbijs. 


Kabapa xopel die dudAdAoKbp0U 


@pvuov, says the Scholiast, pa yyy, pa 
Kpnvas, pa mworapots, [pa vdparal. See 
Plutarch (Lives of the Ten Orators), 
Demosthenes 19. 

202 Adxpnv] This is the little copse, 
which, as we have seen in the note on 
92 supra, was partly outside, and partly 
within, the aperture through which 
the Hoopoe had made his entrance on 
the stage. He had previously been 
sleeping in the copse, and Procne his 


215 


wife, his own nightingale (rjv é€puyy 
anddéva) is supposed to be still slumber- 
ing there. So partial isthe nightingale 
to copses and thickets that it has been 
proposed to give the name of “ thicket 
warblers’’ to this and some foreign 
species of similar habits, to distinguish 
them from the garden or fruit-eating 
warblers. Harting’s “Our Summer Mi- 
grants,” p. 32. - 

209. dye ouvvope por] The Hoopoe 
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This is the nattiest scheme that e’er I heard of ! 
So with your aid I’m quite resolved to found 
The city, if the other birds concur. 


PEI, 


And who shall tell them of our plan ? 


Hoop. Yourself. 


O they’re not mere barbarians, as they were 


Before I came. 
PEt. 


I’ve taught them language now. 
But how to call them hither ? 


Hoop. That’s soon done. 


I’ve but to step within the coppice here, 
And wake my sleeping nightingale, and then 


We'll call them, both together. 


Bless the birds, 


When once they hear our voices, they’ll come running. 


PEI. 


You darling bird, now don’t delay one instant. 


O I beseech you get at once within 
Your little copse, and wake the nightingale ! 


(The Hoopoe’s Serenade.) 


Hoop. Awake, my mate ! 


Shake off thy slumbers, and clear and strong 
Let loose the floods of thy glorious song, 
The sacred dirge of thy mouth divine 

For sore-wept Itys, thy child and mine ; 
Thy tender trillings his name prolong 

With the liquid note of thy tawny throat ; 


now commences his serenade; though 
possibly the very reason why he dis- 
appeared into the wood before he 
commenced it, was that, as in the 
Cambridge representation of the Greek 
play, the song might really be sung by 
a more specially qualified singer. If 
we were speaking of human beings 
cvvvope Would mean simply my partner, 
my mate; but in this play it involves 
the idea of one who feeds with me; see 


infra 312, 830, 678, 1756. 

212. "Irw édedcCouevn|] The ancients 
discerned in the nightingale’s song 
some notes which seemed to syllable 
the name of Itys, just as our Elizabethan 
poets fancied that they could detect in 
it the cry of “Tereu! Tereu!” O 
Tereus! Tereus! With the general 
language of the passage compare 744 
infra, and Eur. Helen, 1111. 
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opihakos ny mpos Ards Edpas, 
dy @ 7 ~ 3 ? 
iv 6 xpvookopas PoiBos axovwv 
Tois aols EAEyals avTi drwy 
éhehavToderov hipytyya Oedy 


iotnot xopovs’ dia 8 abavdrov 
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oTOpaTav xwpel Edpgwvos bpod 


Ocia paxdpwy cdodAvy}. 


(avdet) 


EY. 6 Zed Bacircd rot Pbéyparos TovpyiOiou 


otov KaTepeAttace Thy Ndxpny rn». 


TEI. obvos. 


EY. ci éo7w; 


216. opiraxos] The honeysuckle, pro- 
bably not our common honeysuckle or 
woodbine, but theso-called Italian honey- 
suckle. Its floweris white and fragrant 
like a lily; dvOos Yevxdy kai evades, 
Aeipevoy, Theophrastus, i. 18. (11); 
‘‘flore candido, olente lilium,” Pliny, 
N. H. xvi. 638; ‘“‘the flowers are white 
and have a very fragrant odour” (of 
the Italian honeysuckle), Miller and 
Martyn. Its berries are like those of 
the nightshade. Theoph. ubi supra. 
It is meptaddéxavaAos, 1.e. it twines itself 
about other stems, Theoph. vii. 8. (1), 
and is by Pliny compared to the ivy 
and clematis, “similitudinem hederae 
habet, tenuioribus foliis,” xvi. 63 and 
xxiv. 49. Euripides, too, couples it with 
ivy in Bacchae 108 and 702. And 
Aristophanes speaks of its fragrance in 
Clouds 1007. The nightingale here, 
like Beatrice in the play, “is couchéd 
in the woodbine coverture.” Of course 


TTEIL. od ciwmjcer ; 
TIEI. obdtrow perodciv av mapackevd¢erat. 


EY. ci dai; 
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the name pidaé or opidcé is applied 
also to other trees. 

217. wy’ 6 xpvookdpas| Aristophanes 
would seem to be imitating (not cari- 
caturing, though perhaps in the first 
Parabatic Antistrophe 769-83 infra he 
may be caricaturing) some Lyrical con- 
ceit as to the music of earth ascending 
to and commingling with the melodies 
of heaven. The golden hair was so 
distinguishing an attribute of Apollo, 
that 6 Xpvooxdpns (or rather 6 Xpvooxé- 
pas, for the poets love the Doric form) 
is used by Pindar and others almost as 
if it were the proper name of the God. 
Francis Phoebus, the young King of 
Navarre in the fifteenth century of our 
era, was supposed, though apparently 
by mistake, to have “derived his cog- 
nomen of Phoebus from the golden 
lustre of his hair,” Motley’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella, i.10. It was Phoebus who 
responded in heaven to the nightingale’s 
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Through the leafy curls of the woodbine sweet 
The pure sound mounts to the heavenly seat, 
And Phoebus, lord of the golden hair, 

As he lists to thy wild plaint echoing there, 
Draws answering strains from his ivoried lyre, 
Till he stirs the dance of the heavenly choir, 
And calls from the blessed lips on high 

Of immortal Gods, a divine reply 


To the tones of thy witching melody. 


(The sound of a flute’ is heard within, imitating the nightingale’s song.) 
Ev. O Zeus and King, the little birdie’s voice ! 
O how its sweetness honied all the copse! 


Pet. Hi! Ev. Well? 


Pet. Keep quiet. Eu. Why? Pst. The Hoopoe here 


Is going to favour us with another song. 


song upon earth, because to him the 
whole race of birds was specially sacred, 
may TO Tov Gpviday didov avetrar TH Ow 
Aelian, H. A. vii. 9. Cf. Aesch. 
Agamemnon 55. 

219, eXeharrdderov] “ Ivory-clasped,” 
Cary. The setting was of ivory, butthe 
instrument was of gold. For this is 
the great ypycéa Poppy of the Gods, 
of which Hesiod sings in the Shield of 
Heracles 203, Pindar inthe First Pythian, 
and Aristophanes again in Thesm. 327. 
It was one of the chief joys of the 
heavenly banquets, when Apollo struck 
upon the lyre, and the Muses chimed in 
with their lovely voices, and the Gods 
wove the holy dance. Iliad 1. 6038; 
Hesiod ubi supra. That the conjunc- 
tion of gold and ivory was deemed 
appropriate for the highest and most 
divine purposes is shown by the use of 


TOOE, 


these materials in the great master- 
pieces of Pheidias, such as the Athene 
of the Parthenon and the Zeus of 
Olympia. 

After 222. avret] Totdro mwapemtyéyparrat 
(is a wapentypady or. stage-direction), 
Ondovv Ste pupetrai tis tHv anddva as ere 
evdoy ovcav ev TH Adxun.—Scholiast. The 
nightingale’s song is throughout repre- 
sented by the flute, for so aiAés must 
be translated, widely as it differs from 
the modern flute. Here it is heard 
alone, and fills the whole copse with 
sweetness 5 xarenehirooe® nOuTHTOS émdj- 
pooce.—Scholiast. Five lines below, it 
accompanies the voice of the Hoopoe, 
or his substitute, as he sings the joint 
Bird-call. And, later again, it accom- 
panies the recitative of the Coryphaeus 
in the Parabasis proper. See infra 
681-4. 
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EII. ésromomromomororororol, 
im, io, itw, iro, iro, ive, 


ec ~ 3 ~ 
irw Tis MOE TOV EU@Y 6uoTTéepwr’ 


eo > 3’ , 3 7 , 
édaot T EvoTropouvs aypoikav ytas 
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véperbe, POAG pupia KpiOoTpdyov 


OTEpLoAbywv TE yéevn 


‘ , \ CP lon 
Taxd meTopeva, padOakiy tévra ypu: 


> 
6oa Tt év adokt Sapa 


Badov dpduirittyBi¢ed Ode Aewrov 285 


¢€ 7 nan 
Hoopeva hove 
N >’ ‘\ “ XN “ XN lA 
TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO. 


e > ¢ “~ \ Ud 27 ON aA 
boa O tpev Kata KhTrous éri Kioood 


KAddeot vouoy éyxet, 


? > » ? ? ? 
Ta TE KAT OPEA TA TE KOTLVOTPAYAa TA TE kopapopaya, 
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avicare meTépeva mpos éuav avddv 


XN A 7 
TploTO TploTé ToTOPpié: 


of 0 édelas map advrAdvas dévaTdpous 


5) , ? > e ? 5) ? nw , 
éumridas KanTeO , boa 7 evdpdcous ys Témous 
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“A > 3 “~ 
€xyere Actuavad T epdevta Mapabdvos, dp- 


227. éwo- x.t.’.] Here follows the 
Bird-call, which, after the general 
exclamations of the first two lines, 
divides itself naturally into three sections. 
They summon, first, land-birds from the 
farm, the hill, the garden, and the 
shrubbery, lines 229 to 242. Then, with 
a sudden change to cretics and paeonics 
(which include one Fourth Paeon U GWU 
éxere det-) they call on the birds which 
haunt the marshes and swamps, 248 to 
249. And finally, with another change 
to dactylics, they summon the sea-birds, 
winding up with an announcement of 


the purpose for which the assembly is 
convened. 

229. ray éuav épontépwv| That is 
hoopoes. ‘The line itself may possibly 
be borrowed from some tragic play, 
where, however, 6pnomrrépov would mean 
simply ‘‘ comrades.” 

232. omeppordéyor| Sreppoddyos is the 
specific name of the rook, cf. infra 
579; but here the expression omeppoddyar 
yen shows that the name is not to be 
restricted to one particular species, but 
extends to all birds that gather up the 
seeds. 
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(The Bird-call by the Hoopoe and Nightingale conjointly ; the Nightingale’s song being imitated, 
as before, by the flute.) 


Hoor. Whoop-ho ! Whoop-ho ! Whoop-hoop-hoop-hoop-hoop-ho ! 


Hoi! Hoi! Hoi! 


Come, come, come, come, come ! 


(The land-birds.) 
Come hither any bird with plumage like my own ; 


Come hither ye that batten on the acres newly sown, 


On the acres by the farmer neatly sown ; 
And the myriad tribes that feed on the barley and the seed, 
The tribes that lightly fly, giving out a gentle cry; 
And ye who round the clod, in the furrow-riven sod, 
With voices sweet and low, twitter flitter to and fro, 
Singing, zi0, t20, tio, tiotenx ; 
And ye who in the gardens a pleasant harvest glean, 


Lurking in the branches of the ivy ever green ; 


And ye who top the mountains with gay and airy flight ; 


And ye who in the olive and the arbutus delight ; 


Come hither one and all, come flying to our call, 


Trioté, triotd, totobrina. 


. (The marsh-birds.) 
Ye that snap up the gnats, shrilly voiced, 
Mid the deep water-glens of the fens, 


Or on Marathon’s expanse haunt the lea, fair to see, 


Or career o’er the swamps, dewy-moist, 


235. &de] Thus, as I am going to show 
you, referring to the rid, 16, 716 Which im- 
mediately follows. It has often occurred 
to me, and I see that the same idea has 
occurred to Wieseler also, that, both 
here and elsewhere, when the birdnotes 
are reached the singer suddenly pauses, 
and the flute alone is heard, mimicking 
the warble of the nightingale. But if 
this were so, we should probably have 


had these notes after the Hoopoe’s 
serenade, instead of the mere stage- 
direction atAe¢i. 

244, d€vorépous] Tas 6&0 adovoas.— 
Scholiast. And so I have translated it. 
Butit probably means sharply-biting ; as 
it must do in the two lines of the 
Prometheus in which it occurs, 692 and 
822. 

247. Mapaddvos] The marshes of 
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vis wrEepvyoTolKinds T 
aTTayas arrayas, 


& > 3 s 
av T emi mévriov oidua Oardoons 
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~ > 3’ v4 ~ 
gira peT aAKvOvEeToL TOTATAL, 


~ 9 
dedp ire mevodpmevor TX vedTEpa, 
Ay? . 
Twdvra yap evOdde PON aOpoifoper 


oiwvav Tavaodeipov. 


fhiket ydp tls Opiuvds mpéaBus 


Kalvos yvoLunY, 
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Kaiv@v epyev T éyxetpnTys, 
GAN ir és Adyous dravTa, 
depo, dedpo, Seipo, Setipo, dedpo, 


TOpoTopoTopoToporié. 
KikkaBad KixkaBad, 


TOPOTOPOTOPOTOPOALALALE. 


IIEI. é6pas tw’ dpvw ; 
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EY. pa tov’ Addr "ya pev ov: 


, , 4.7 3 . ) \ , 
kaiTot Kexnvad y es Tov ovpavoy Br€rrov. 


TIEI. dAdws dp’ obrroyy, as Eork’, és THY AdxuNV 


Marathon are famous in history, as 
having played a conspicuous part in the 
traditions of the great battle. Near one 
of them the chiefslaughter ofthe Medes 
took place; €or dé év ro Mapabdm Aipyn 
Ta ToAAd édAwOnS* es TaUTNY amrepia TOY 
60a hevyovtes €omintovoty oi BapBapot, Kai 
ogiot tov hdvov roy morvy ert TovT@ cup 
Bnvat Néyovo.w. Pausanias, Attica xxxil. 
6. And in one of the battle-paintings 
on the Poecile, the Medes were repre- 
sented, in the hurry of their flight, 
pushing one another into the morass; 


"265 


detyovrés eioty of BdapBapot, Kat és 76 
EXos @Oovvtes GAAnAovs. Id, xv. 4. 
Modern travellers, such as Bp. Words- 
worth of Lincoln and Col. Mure, notice 
two principal morasses, one on the 
northerly, and the other on the 
southerly, district of ‘‘the lovely mead 
of Marathon.” 

251. wer’ adxvdveoot| This is taken, as 
the Scholiast points out, from the well- 
known Wish of Aleman (No. 26 in 
Bergk’s collection of the fragments of 
that poet), 
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And the bird with the gay mottled plumes, come away, 
Francolin ! Francolin! come away ! 


(The sea-birds. ) 


Ye with the haleyons flitting delightedly 
Over the surge of the infinite Sea, 

Come to the great Revolution awaiting us, 
Hither, come hither, come hither to me. 
Hither, to listen to wonderful words, 
Hither we summon the taper-necked birds. 


For hither has come a shrewd old file, 

Such a deep old file, such a sharp old file, 

His thoughts are new, new deeds he'll do, 
Come here, and confer with this shrewd old file. 
Come hither! Come hither! Come.hither ! 
Toro-toro-toro-torotinx ! 

Kikkabau, Kikkabau ! 
Toro-toro-toro-toro-lililinx ! 


Per. Seeany bird? Ev. By Apollo no, not I, 
Though up I gaze with mouth and eyes wide open. 
Pet. Methinks the Hoopoe played the lapwing’s trick, 


Fain, fain would I be 

A Cerylus, flitting for ever 
With haleyons over the sea; 

The bird with a vesture of purple, 
And a heart unimpassioned and free. 


Os r emt KUparos avOos Gu’ adkvdveoot wo- Greek ear sounded ézoi, to the Latin, 
rarat. upu, and to the English, hoop. éna ew is 
265. ovo erate] The hoopoewhooped. derived from éroi, as oipa few from otpot, 
The Greek name émoy, the Latin upupa, andthe expression érop éra¢e is there- 
and the English hoopoe, are all derived fore similar to the kéxkv& xoxxvlet of 
from the note of the bird, which to the Hesiod (Works and Days 486). 
D 
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éuBas emofe xapadpioy pipovpevos. 


EIT. roporté ropori€. 


IIEI. dyd0 dAN ody obrool Kai 84 tis dpyis Epyxerat. 


EY. vy Av’ dpvis dqra. 


, > 9 ? 3 , * 
Tis wor éoTiv; ov dnmrov Tags ; 
IIEI. obros adrés vav dpdcer tis éotw dpvis obTodt ; 
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EII. odros ob} ray 7Oddav TavS’ ov 6pad types del, 


adAa Atpvatos. 


EY. BaBai kadés ye Kat dowrkiods. 


> ?, : \ 4 BA 3 7 A > >» N , 
EIT. etxorws: kat yap ovop avT@ y eoTl polviKomTeEpos. 


EY. otros ® cé ToL. 


IIEI. ri Bworpeis ; 
TIEI. vy A’ Erepos Sita xovTos eEedpov ydpay Exov. 


EY. érepos dpvis ovroat. 
275 


4 b , 
zis wot €o0 6 povadpavtis aromos dpvis optBarns ; 





266. xapadpidy prpovpevos| The Bird- 
call has met with no response, and 
Peisthetaerus suggests that just as the 
plover, to divert attention from her 
nest, flies to some distant spot, and calls 
as if to her young, where her young are 
not; so the Hoopoe has gone into the 
copse, and whooped for birds where 
no birds are. This artifice, though 
most commonly attributed to the lap- 
wing (‘Far from her nest the lapwing 
cries Away”), is not confined to her, 
but is employed also by others of the 
Charadriadae, such as the Ringed 
Plover and the Golden Plover. It is 
in the absence of response, and not in 
its tone, that the Bird-call is said to 
resemble the cry of the lapwing. The 
Commentators have missed the sense of 
the words. We may be sure that the 
Bird-call, associated as it was with the 
nightingale’s song, was intended to be 
the perfection of melody, and could not 
be likened, as they suggest, to the 


‘harsh screaming of the curlew.” 

267. roporlé roporié] Some think that 
these notes are uttered by the approach | 
ing flamingo, but almost all the MSS. 
and the older editions assign them to 
the Hoopoe, associated, of course, with 
the nightingale’s song. And, in my 
opinion, this is quite right. Nowhere 
throughout the play are these bird-notes 
given without the accompaniment of 
the flute. It may be that the flute does 
not play them without the assistance of 
the singer’s voice, see the note on 235 
supra; but it is certain that the 
vocalists (whether the Hoopoe or the 
Chorus) do not sing them without the 
assistance of the flute. Inthe Bird-call, 
the Hoopoe, who has taught the birds 
human language, first addresses them 
with the human voice; but finally he 
calls them in their own notes; «xxaBat 
for example, imitates the cry of the owl, 
from which the bird derives its modern 
name xovxovBayia, Dodwell, 11. 438. ras 
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Went in the copse, and whooped, and whooped for nothing. 


Hoop. Torotinx ! Torotinx. 


Pret. Comrade here’s a bird approaching, coming to receive our visit. 
Ev. Aye by Zeus, what bird do you call it? Surely not a peacock, is it? 
Per. That the Hoopoe here will teach us. Prithee, friend, what bird is he? 


Hoop. That is not a common object, such as you can always see ; 

That’s a marsh-bird. Ev. Lovely creature! nice and red like flaming flame. 
Hoop. So he should be, for Flamingo is the lovely creature’s name. 
Ev. Hithere! Purr. What? Therowyouremakng! Ev. Here’s another, full in view. ° 
Pret. Aye by Zeus, another truly, with a foreign aspect too. 

Who is he, the summit-ascending, Muse-prophetical, wondrous bird ? 


yhadkas ovt@ aveiy éyovot, says the 
Scholiast. As the birds do not immedi- 
ately answer, the Hoopoe and Nightin- 
gale again give a little warble in the 
bird’s language. 

268. pus] The twenty-four members 
of the Chorus do not commence their 
entrance until line 294 infra. But 
before they come, four birds enter 
singly, pass before the audience, and 
disappear on the other side. They 
are described as the owwikdmrepos, the 
Mydos, the younger évow, and the xarw- 
gdayas. The gotwixérrepos, the dowm- 
Komrepos Newdos of Heliodorus (vi. 3), 
the phoenicopterus ingens of Juvenal 
(xi. 139), is of course the ‘Common 
Flamingo.” 

274. &cé ror] The ce is governed by 
ka\@® understood. Cf. infra 406, 657. 
eixdrws in the preceding line may be 
translated naturally. 

275. eEedpov yopay éxorv| These are, 
strictly, words of augury, and are used 
by Sophocles in the Tyro in exactly the 


same sense as the opus ovx ev aiciots 
eSpas of Euripides (Madness of Heracles 
596), the sight of which convinced 
Heracles that some trouble had befallen 
his house; “ a bird appearing in an 
inauspicious quarter.” “E£edpov" 
OUK alotoy oiwmvdy, ovK eUOeToy GpYLY, OUK ev 
ddovri rnv edpav éxovra. Hesychius. The 
Scholiast says, ex ris Sopokdéous Sevrépas 
Tupovs apy), “Tis dpus otros, é€edpov 
xopavy éyov;” Aristophanes, however, 
appears to use the words in a different 
signification, “occupying an out-of-the- 
way place,” that is “belonging to a 
foreign land.” - 

276. povodpartis] Bard-prophetical. 
The description in the preceding line 
was borrowed from Sophocles; the 
present line, the Scholiast informs us, 
is taken from a line in the Edonians 
of Aeschylus, which he gives as ris mor 
éoO 6 povodpartis, GAados, aBparevs by 
o6éve; but which should probably be 
written ris mor éo0 6 povodpuavtts, ddados, 
d8poBdrns dvnp; Who is He, the delicate- 


TOV 


D2 
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ETI, 


dvona tovTo Midds éort. 


TIEI. Midos; avag ‘Hpaxdees: 


> ~ ~ A 
eiTa Tes dvev Kaunrov Midos av évémrazto ; 


EY. €repos ad Adgov Karetkndas Tes dpvis obraci. 

IIEI. ri rb répas rourl ror éoriv; od od pévos dp 00 ero, 280 
GAA xovTos Erepos; — EIT. obroal pév éori PidoKxdéovs 
€€ éromos, éy@ dt rovTov mammos, omep el A€éyotS 
‘Iamévixos KadXlou Ka€é ‘Inmovicov KadXias. 

TTEL. KaddAias dp’ odros ottpyis éoriv: ds mrepoppuel. 

EIT. dre yap dy yevvaios brs tv cuxopavtay ridrdcTat, 285 


ai Te OfdAEtaLt TpoTeKTiAAOVGLY avTOD TA WTEpa. 


TEI. & Wdcedov érepos ad tis Barris dpvis obroaé. 


v4 bl 


» #® 
Tis dvouderat moO ovTos ; 


treading, Muse-prophetical, wordless man? 
We know that the “ Edonians” con- 
tained a scene in which Dionysus is 
brought before, and cross-examined by 
Lycurgus, the Edonian king (see the 
note on Thesm. 185), and doubtless the 
line cited above referred to the same 
newly-arrived divinity. Aristophanes 
changes @\ados into droros to show that 
the cock (the Hepotxds dpus, here called 
Mndos) is not one of the ordinary domestic 
sort, but a foreign outlandish bird. 
a8poBatns again is changed into op:- 
Barns, possibly because the cock was 
considered émirndetos oikeiv emt merpar, 
infra 836. 

278. dvev xaundov] That there were 
camels in the great army of invasion 
which Xerxes led into Europe is well- 
known; Hdt. vii. 86. And probably 
that was the first time that these animals 
had been seen in Hellas. 

282. mamros| We must imagine three 
generations of hoopoes ; (1) the speaker, 


ETL. otroct katwpayas. 


who considers himself the Tereus of 
Sophocles, supra 101; (2) the Tereus or 
hoopoe of Philocles. (The Scholiast tells 
us that Philocles, as to whom see the 
note on Wasps 462, exhibited a tetra- 
logy known as the Havéiovis, one of the 
four plays being the Tnpets or ”Emow.) 
(83) the dilapidated creature now before 
them. The object of this little fictitious 
pedigree is to show that the grandfather 
and grandson both bore the same name, 
and so to afford an opportunity for 
a fling at Callias. The intermediate 
name, the name of the father, is for this 
purpose unimportant. 

283. KadAias] The custom of naming 
the eldest boy after his grandfather, 
and so creating an alternation of family 
names, wascommon enough amongst the 
Athenians, and was especially: conspicu- 
ous in this illustrious House, the head of 
which was the hereditary mpdfevos of 
Sparta, and the hereditary Sadotyos at 
the Eleusinian mysteries. [The present 
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Hoor. He’s a Median. 


Per. He a Median! Heracles, the thing's absurd. 


How on earth without a camel could a Median hither fly ? 


Here they’re coming ; here’s another, with his crest erected high. 


Hoop. I’m his grandsire; he’s the son 


Ev. 

Prt. Goodness gracious, that’s a hoopoe; yes, by Zeus, another one ! 
Are not you the only Hoopoe ? 
Of the Philocléan hoopoe: as with you a name will pass, 
Callas sirmg Hipponicus, Hipponicus Callias: 

Pst. © O then that is Callias is it ? 


How his feathers moult away ! 


Hoop. Aye, the simple generous creature, he’s to parasites a prey. 
And the females flock around him, plucking out his feathers too, 


PEt. 


representative was the profligate and 
prodigal Callias here mentioned, who 
dissipated its wealth and terminated its 
glory. He was a familiar figure in 
Athenian literature. In his house Plato 
laid the scene of his “ Protagoras,” and 
Xenophon the scene of his “‘Symposium.” 
He was one of the accusers of Andocides 
“in the matter of the Mysteries”’; and 
that orator, in his Defence (130, 181), 
alleges that when his father Hipponicus 
(who fell at the battle of Delium B. c. 
424) was at the height of his fame and 
fortune, there was a nursery legend 
‘that the House was haunted by an 
avenging Curse which would bring it 
to absolute ruin. That legend, says 
Andocides, has come true; that Curse is 
this dissolute Callias, who has over- 
turned the wealth, the honour, and the 
substance of his father’s house. He 
dissipated his colossal fortune amongst 
parasites and women. Both are here 
mentioned. The parasites were lashed 


O Poseidon, here’s another; here’s a bird of brilliant hue! 
What’s the name of this, I wonder. 


in the Kédaxes of Eupolis; see the 
Introduction to the Peace. Callias is 
satirized again in Frogs 482; Heel. 810 
where see the notes: 

288. xarwdayas] This is a fictitious 
bird, invented to throw ridicule upon 
Cleonymus. In the Knights he is de- 
rided asa glutton. Inthe Clouds, and 
ever afterwards, asa pivaome ; cf. infra 
1475. What occasioned this change ? 
In the interval between the composition 
of the two plays, about the time of the 
exhibition of the Knights, the battle of 
Delium occurred, whence the Athenians 
mpotrporadny euyov (Strabo 1x. 2. 7); 
and doubtless, in that headlong flight, 
Cleonymus, like many others, cast away 
his shield. Here the two charges are 
combined ; his voracity and his cowar- 
dice. There is a play in the following 
lines on the triple meaning of Aéddos, 
the crest of a bird, the crest of a helmet, 
and the crest of a hill. 


Hoop. That’s a Glutton styled by us. 
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TIEI. dort yap xatwpayas tis dddos 7) KAedvvpos ; 


EY. és dp ody KrXedvupds y’ dv otk dméBare tov dOgov ; 290 
TIEL. @AAd pévrot tis 70’ 4} Addacis ) TOY dpvéwr ; 
Ami rov Siavdrov FAOov; — EIT. dazep of K&pes pv ody 
emi Adhwv oikovaw wyd0 adodadrcelas obveka. 
TIEI. 6 Tlécecdov ody dpas dcov ovvethexrat Kakdy 
dpvéeoy; EY. vag” Amoddov rod védous. tod fod, 295 
ovd idety er EoO Ur atv Tweropévov Thy eicodov. 
TEI. obroai wépdrg, éxecvoot ye viy Ai’ arrayas, 
ovtoci dé mnvédoy, éxervyl O€ y adAKvor. 
EY. ris yép éo8 otricbev airns; TEL. doris ori; Kecpiaros. 
EY. xecpvdros ydp ori dpvis; TIEI. ov ydp éori Sopyidos; 300 


xavrni ye yAabé. 


EY. ri dns; tis yAatk “AOjvag iyyayev ; 


TIEL. xizra, rpvyav, xopydds, eres, brrobvupls, wepiorepa, 
véptos, tépag, ddrra, kdKkvg, EpvOpdmous, KeBAHrupis, 


292. Stavror| In the SiavdAos the com- 
petitors had not to run merely from 
point to point. They had to run to 
the further end of the course, round the 
turning-post there, and back to the line 
from whence they had started.—The 
birds, we were told before (supra 205), 
would “come running”; and as they 
run in with crests on their heads, they 
remind Peisthetaerus of the race run by 
armed men, which was well known at 
Athens, and was called the démXirns 
Spdpos, the runner being called émero- 
Spouos, Pollux ii. segm. 151. The 
Scholiast here says of SsavAodpopotrres 
pe Srhov tpéxovow exovres Addov emt 
ths Kearns. Siavros Aéyerae 6 OitTdv 
€xav tov Spdpov ev ty Twopeia, TO TANPSoat 
TO oractoy kcal tmroorpéea. The fleet 
Phayllus, to whom the old Acharnian 


charcoal-burner, according to his own 
account, ran a good second, was an 
émAtrodpépos, see Acharnians 214 and 
the Scholiast there. 

293. emt Achar] It seems probable, 
as Beck suggests, that when the Greek 
colonists built their cities on the coasts, 
and beside the rivers, the native Carians 
retreated into the mountainous country, 
and erected forts on the hill-tops 
dopadeias ovvexa. It is a curious co- 
incidence, as the same commentator 
observes, that the Carians were the 
first to invent Addous, crests on helmets. 
For this he refers to Strabo xiv. 2. 27, 
a passage founded on Hat. i. 171. 

294. dcov xaxov dpvéwrv| What a plague 
of birds!’ These are the twenty-four 
members of the Chorus, all crowding in 
together. The term védos is employed 
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Pst. Is there then another Glutton than our own Cleonymus ? 
Ev. Our Cleonymus, I fancy, would have thrown his crest away. 
Per. But what means the crest-equipment of so many birds, I pray ? 


Are they going to race in armour ? 


Make their dwellings, like the Carians, on the crests for safety’s sake. 
Px, O Poseidon, what the mischief! see the birds are everywhere 


Fluttering onward. 


Ev. King Apollo, what a cloud! O! O! look there, 


Now we cannot see the entrance for the numbers crowding in. 
Per. Here you see a partridge coming, there by Zeus a francolin, 


Here a widgeon onward hurries, there’s a halcyon, sure as fate. 


Ev. Who’s behind her ? 
Ev. Can a clipper be a bird then ? 
Here’s an owl. 


Per. That’s a clipper ; he’s the lady halcyon’s mate. 
Prt. Sporgilus is surely so. 
Ku. And who to Athens brought an owl, I’d like to know. 
Pri. Jay and turtle, lark and sedgebird, thyme-finch, ring-dove first, and then 


Rock-dove, stock-dove, cuckoo, falcon, fiery-crest, and willow wren, 


by Homer (Iliad xvii. 755) to describe 
a flock of birds, Wapav vedhos né Kodowy. 
Cf. infra 578. Its use in the present 
passage is perhaps an indication that, in 
the following line, the words riv etoodoy 
are substituted mapa mpocdoxiay for roy 
ovpavov, see Wasps 1084. The eicodos 
was the entrance by which the Chorus 
made their way into the orchestra. 
Aristophanes refers to it again, Clouds 
326, and in a fragment of the Nyoo: 
preserved by the Scholiast here. 

299. xetpudos] The name xnpidos is 
changed into xeipvdos (asif from xeipeww, 
to cut the hair) to raise a laugh against 
Sporgilus, who was a barber (xoupevs 
Av, Scholiast), and doubtless also an 
épus within the definition of Teleas 
supra 169, 170. As to the xnpvAos, see 
the lines of Aleman in the note on 251 


supra. Divested of their mythical 
surroundings, the Cerylus and halcyon 
would be the male and female kingfisher. 
But as to all the bird-names, the reader 
is referred to the Introduction to the 
play. 

301. ydaix’ ’AOnvate] These little 
birds of Athene were so numerous at 
Athens, that “ to carry owlsto Athens ” 
became a common saying, the equiva- 
lent, as has often been observed, of our 
“carrying coais to Newcastle.” The 
first words of the letter which Lucian 
prefixed to his dialogue entitled 
“Nigrinus’’ are ‘H peév mapoia dyot, 
TAatxa eis AOnvas, ws yedoioy oy et Tis exel 
KopiCeryAadxas, Stet modal map adrois eiotv. 
And Hemsterhuys in his note on that 
passage collects several instances of the 
use of the proverb. 


Hoop. No, my worthy friend, they make 
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mopgupis, Kepxvns, KoAvpBis, dumedis, divn, Spvow. 


EY. 


9 VN FN “” b 7 
iov LOU TOY OpVEwY, 


iod iod ToY Koixor: 


305 


2 a s ,, , 
ola minmifovot Kal Tpéxovot diakexpayores. 


py) 3 a? OS os 4 , ? , 
ap ametdotoly YE vov ; olpfol, Kexnvacly ye ToL 


kai BA€rovot eis oe Kape. 


XO. 


? ~ P y a 
ToworwonrowonromromroromoToy p ap os 


TIEI. rodro pév xapol doxet. 


310 


b , 4 2 4 A 7 ; 
EKAAECE 5 TLVQ TOTTOV APA TWOTE VEPETAL , 


EII. 
XO. 

mpos éue pidrov Exo ; 
EIT. 


a? -~ ys 
ovTool méAaL WapeEtpt KOVK aTroTTATH Pidov: 
; ‘ 
TiriritiririTiritiva Aéyov dpa more 


316 


Kooy dopary Sikatoy Ody aperAnotpov. 


dvdpe yap AeTTa Aoytora Sedp’ adi Pov ws Epes 


XO. 
EIL. 


“~ “ ~ v4 
TOU; WA; THOS ONS; 


dip an’ avOpdrav adixOat debpo mpecBira dvo- 


320 


ef > a ? ? 
HKeTov 6 EXovTE TpPELVOY TPayLaTos TeAwpiov. 


XO. 


> ? 5) \ 5) e 5 2 > N 
@ péyloTov eEapapTov e£ oTov Tpagny cya, 


wos Aéyers; EI. pjirw hoBnbjs rév Adyov. XO. ti pw cipydou; 


EIT. 


dvép édeEdunv épacra thade ris ~vvovaias. 


EII. kai dedpaxés y’ Adopat. 325 


~ pf 
EIT. ef map tpiy eip eyo, 


[orp. 


XO. kal dédpaxas rotro Tovpyov ; 
XO. kdorév 4én tov wap piv; 
XO. éa €d, 
mpodedomeO avooid T éerdOboper® 
és yap piros hy 6udrpopd O Hpiv 
307. Staxexpaydres] Shrieking one 


against the other, all trying which ¢an 
scream the loudest. This is a common 
meaning of &a4in compounds. dsaxexpa- 
yévat is used in the same sense in 
Knights 1408, where Mitchell refers to 
the present passage, and to Wasps 1481, 


Sivopynodpevos, Hdt. ix. 16 Sdiazivdvroy, 
and other passages. And see the notes 
on Wasps 1248, 1481. 

308. keynvaow|] The word, though 
specially appropriate tothe open-beaked 
birds, would not be altogether unsuit- 
able to arly excited and threatening 
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Lammergeyer, porphyrion, kestrel, waxwing, nuthatch, water-hen. 
Ev. (Singing.) Ohé for the birds, Ohé! Oho! 
Ohé for the blackbirds, ho! 
How they twitter, how they go, shrieking and screaming to and fro. 
Goodness ! are they going to charge us? They are gazing here, and see 
All their beaks they open widely. Prt. That is what occurs to me. 
Cuorus. Wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-where may he be that was calling 
for me? In what locality pastureth he? 
Hoop. I am ready, waiting here; never from my friends J stir. 
Cuor. Te-te-te-te-te-te-te-te-teach me, I pray, in an amicable way, what 
| is the news you have gotten to say. 
Hoop. News amazing! News auspicious! News delightful, safe, and free! 
Birds! Two men of subtlest genius hither have arrived to me. 
Cuor. Who! What! When! say that again. 
Hoop. Here, I say, have come two elders, travelling to the birds from man, 
And the stem they are bringing with them of a most stupendous plan. 
Cuor. You who have made the greatest error since my callow life began, 
What do yousay? Hoop. Now don’t benervous. Cuor. What is the thing 
you have done to me? 
Hoop. I’ve received two men, enamoured of your sweet society. 
Cuor. You have really dared to do it? Hoor. Gladly I the deed avow. 
Cyor. And the pair are now amongst us? Hoop. Aye, if I’m amongst you now. 


CuHor. QO! O! Out upon you! 
We are cheated and betrayed, we have suffered shame and wrong ! 
For our comrade and our friend who has fed with us so long, 


crowd, ‘‘ Look at the populace below! blink the fact. His very first word 
how they murmur and @APE,—and how discloses that the visitors he has enter- 
their eyes sparkle,—and what looks tained are MEN. Aerro Aoyiord, subile 
they bend at us,” says an alarmed reasoners, Nenroi «is 1d oyioacGar.— 
noble in Lytton’s Rienzi, Book II. Scholiast. Cf. Clouds 320, 1496; Frogs 
Chap. 3. 876, L111. 

318. dvdpe yap] The Hoopoe does not 
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EY. 


ET. 


XO. 


OPNIOE® 


évéwero media Tap Huty, 
mapeBn pev Oecpovds apyaious, 
mapéBn & dpkovs dpvidov> 
és 6¢ Sddoy eivekddecev, TapéBarey 7 eve mapa 


330 


ef 24/7 9 > 2 ’ > 9 
yévos dvéctov, dmep e€6T eyéver ew épuol 


ToAépiov Erpagn. 335 


GANA mpos TovTov pev uly ear DotEepos AGyos: 

Ta 6€ mpecBvTa Soxet pot TddE Sotvat tiv Siknv 

StagopnOjqval 0 bh jpaov. TIEI. ds drwddpuecd’ dpa. 

airios pévrot od voy ef TY Kakév TobTwY j[évos. 

TIEI. iy’ dkorovdoins épol, 
IIE]. rotro pev Anpeis Exov 

KapTa: 7s KAavoel ydp, Hv dak ye ThDOaAU® ‘KKoTAs ; 


emi ri ydp pe éxeider yes ; 340 


iva, pev ovv KAdotpe peydAa. 


“se 


A aN > 
i@ id, [avr. 
> » 


eray emiO émidepe mode mov 


% 


€ DS ? - 2 “~ 
oppav hoviav, mrepvyad TE TWavTa 
mepiPare mepi Te KUKAwWCaL: 
as det 75d oipdfew dude 
kat dodvar pryyxet popBav. 

oltre yap dpos oxtepdv ovre védos aibépiov 

obre troNov wéAayos éoriy 6 Tt O€£erat 350 

#-yY »3 2? 

TOO arroguyovrTeE pe. 

GNAG pt pédAX@pev On THdE TiAdELY Kal OdKvey. 

“~ - 
mod a8 6 ragiapyos ; émayérw 7d Oeftdv Képas. 


381. Oeopodrs dpxatovs] The old social 
customs of the Birds, the unwritten laws 
by which the bird-communities have 
from time immemorial been governed. 
So the Goddesses Demeter and Per- 
sephone were worshipped under the 
name of Gecpoddpoe because it was 
they who instituted the unwritten 


customs upon which the fabric of 
human society is based. See the Intro- 
duction to the Thesmophoriazusae. 

340. dxodovboins| That you might follow 
me, second my designs, be my /fidus 
Achates. There does not seem to be 
any special allusion to the body-servant 
called dxddovOos, see Hecl. 593 and the 
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He has broken every oath, and his holy plighted troth, 
And the old social customs of our clan. 

He has led us unawares into wiles, and into snares, 

He has given us a prey, all helpless and forlorn, 

To those who were our foes from the time that they were born, 
To vile and abominable Man ! 


But for him, our bird~companion, comes a reckoning by and by; 
As for these two old deceivers, they shall suffer instantly, 


Bit by bit we'll tear and rend them. 


Perr. Here’s a very horrid mess. 


Ev. Wretched man, *twas you that caused it, you and all your cleverness ! 


Why you brought me I can’t see. 
Kv. Just that I might die of weeping. 


Pex. Just that you might follow me. 
Prt. What a foolish thing to say ! 


Weeping will be quite beyond you, when your eyes are pecked away. 


CHOR. 


On! On! In upon them ! 
Make a very bloody onset, spread your wings about your foes, 
Assail them and attack them, and surround them and enclose. 
Both, both of them shall die, and their bodies shall supply 
A rare dainty pasture for my beak. 
For never shall be found any distant spot of ground, 
Or shadowy mountain covert, or foamy Ocean wave, 
Or cloud in Ether floating, which these reprobates shall save 
From the doom that upon them I will wreak. 


On then, on, my flying squadrons, now is the time to tear and bite, 


Tarry ye not an instant longer. 


note there. éxetéev means “from my 
home in Athens.” 
348. Sovvat puyxet opSdy] Tapa 76 


Brigadier, advance our right. 


Birds. See the Introduction to the 
Thesmophoriazusae. Asclepiades is de- 
scribed in the Scholia to Clouds 37 as 


Evpemidov e€ “Avdpopuedas “ exOetvat xnret 
popBay,” ws *AokAnmiadns, Ta pydéro 
Sidaxbeions tpay@dias mapariOépevos.— 
Scholiast. The Andromeda was not 
exhibited until three years after the 


"AckAnmddns 6 AdeEavdpevs, but we know 


nothing further about him. 

303. tagiapyos] The ragiapyot were 
(under the orparnyot) the chief officers 
in the Athenian infantry. They were 
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EY. robr éxeivo rot diy dvarnvos ; 


EY. iy bd rovrwy Stadopnla ; 
EKGUYELD 5 


TIEI. odsros od peveis ; 


TIEI. was yap dv rotvrovus doxeis 355 
ET. ovx 010 des av. 


TIEI. aan’ éye rol cot Aéyo, 


drt pévovre Set pdxeoOar AapPavev re Tov xuTpOr. 


EY. zi 8 xdtpa vd y adedjoe ; 
EY. rots 6€ yapwovugs rode ; 
eita KaTdmngov mpo acavrod. 


nT ~ XN 5 , oo 
VIEL. yAadé per od mpdceor vov. 
IIEI. rév oBedioxov dprdcas 


EY. rotor 0 ofpOarpotot ti; 360 


TIEL. dg0Bagov évrevOevi mpicbov AaBaov  TpvBrov. 
EY. @ coddrar’, ed y dvebpes adrd Kal orparnytKas’ 


wmepakovtifes at y On Nixiay rais pnyavais. 


ten in number, one from each tribe, 
and each taxiarch was in command of 
the hoplites of his tribe. oi d€ PvdAap- 
xot Séxa, cis amd gvAns Exdotns, rav 
inméwy mpoiotarrat, KaOdmep of rakiapyou 
rov omAirov, Pollux vill. segm. 94. Cf. 
Id. segm. 87, and Aristotle’s Polity of 
Athens, chap. 61. They have already 
been mentioned, Ach. 569, Peace 1172. 
deEvdy xepas, the right wing of an army, 
Knights 243. 

307. trav yutpav] They had brought 
but one xvrpa with them (supra 43), 
and they employ but ene yurpa for their 
defence (infra 386, 391). The plural 
T@Y xuTpav seems to indicate that the 
latter xurpa was borrowed, as the spit 
and the platters were undoubtedly bor- 
rowed, from the culinary stores of the 
Hoopoe. For these articles constitute 
the ‘‘ panoply ” which is directed (infra 
435) to be carried back to the kitchen 
from whence it was taken. Probably 
the éxxvxAnya (see the note on 92 supra) 
had thrown open not merely the Adyar, 
but also the kitchen, in which we shall 
find Peisthetaerus cooking during the 


visit of the Divine Envoys. In the 
present crisis the yvrpa is held before 
them as a defence against the enemy, 
until line 886, when it is set on the 
ground, and forms a rampart or breast- 
work over which the defenders may 
peer; the spit is fixed in the ground 
with its point slanting outwards, as 
a sort of cheval de frise, if the expression 
is allowable; whilst each of the adven- 
turers holds a platter close to his eyes, 
to protect them from the beaks and the 
claws of the assailants. 

308. yAavé pev od mpdceiot] Why should 
the owl, in particular, be kept at bay by 
the xutrpa? This is a question which 
cannot be answered with confidence: 
but perhaps the most probable explana- 
tion is that of Dobree, that the pot 
contained lighted fire which the bird of 
night would shun. See, as to the pot 
which the travellers brought with them 
from Athens, the noteon 48 supra. Suidas, 
S. VV. yUrpay Tpépe, Says emi Trav reyar 
eriOeaay, Oras pn TpoTepxavrat ai yhadvKes. 
But an empty pot, without fire in it, 
would not scare the owls from the roof ; 
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Ev. Here it comes! I’m off, confound them. Per. Fool, why can’t you remain with me? 
Ev. What! that these may tear and rend me? Pxr. How can you hope from birds to flee ? 
Kv. Truly, I haven’t the least idea. Prt. Then it is I the affair must guide. 

Seize we a pot and, the charge awaiting, here we will combat side by side. 
Ev. Pot! and how can a pot avail us? Prt. Never an owl will then come near. 
Ev. What of these birds of prey with talons? Pri. Snatch up a spit, like a hoplite’s spear, 
Ev. What shall I do about my eyes? 
Prt. Take a platter, or take a saucer, holding it over them buckler-wise. 
Ev. What a skilful neat contrivance! O you clever fellow you, 

In your military science Nicias you far outdo ! 


Planting it firmly there before you. 





and the verb rpépecv may possibly point 
to the existence of fire in the yvrpa. 
The remark of one of the Scholiasts here, 
oBeira yap thy xUTpay Ta pvea Ora TO peé- 
Aav a’ray, is incomprehensible. Nor is 
the other more felicitous when he says 
ov Ota rhv xUTpay ov mpdaceEotv® TOTO yap 
Kowas mdvra Ta Gpvea Goer’ adda dta rd 
"Arrixoy etvat To C@ov* *Arrtikol dé Kal avroi. 
For this would make the speech an 
independent observation, and not, as it 
evidently is, a reply to the question of 
Kuelpides. And the explanations offered 
by the editors, that an owl perched on 
a pot was engraved on Athenian coins, 
or that these particular pots were 
stamped with an owl, seem very un- 
satisfactory. ‘‘ Videtur mihi respicere 
ad ludum illum qui dicitur yvurpivda; 
quia Chorus paulo ante dicebat, se velle 
istos duos ridAew vellicare, et mox v. 365 
dicit exe, ride, mate, Seipe, kémre mpaorny 
THY xurpayv, quod etiam In illo ludo fieri 
solebat, Pollux ix. 113.. 9 d€ yurpivda’ 
6 pev ev peow KdOnrat, Kai Kadeirat xUTpa’ 
of dé ridkdovow, 7 wepixvifovew, f Kat mal- 
ovow avroy mepiOéovres* 6 S€ Ur’ adrov rept- 


otpepopevov AnPbeis, avr’ avrov xaOnrat.” 
Bergler. This is ingenious, but there 
seems hardly room for an allusion of 
thiskind, We shall find, presently, that 
the very first attack is made on the 
yurpa. 

361. ofvBadov] Asmall saucer, properly 
for holding vinegar (éf£0us Sexrixdy 
oxevos, Athenaeus xi. chap. 87), fre- 
quently mentioned in the Comic Frag- 
ments. It was smaller, the Scholiast 
tells us, than the rpvBd:ov. See Pollux 
x. segm, 86. 

363. Nixiay] Nicias, who about this 
time was commencing the campaign in 
Sicily, was famous for his tactical and 
engineering skill. Suidas (s.v. tmepa- 
kovrifers) preserves two lines from the 
Moverporos of Phrynichus which, as 
corrected by Dr. Blaydes in his note on 
this passage, run 


GAN trepBEBAnke word Tov Nixiav 
orparnyia wAnbe Te TaVv eipnuaTov. 


The Movdrporos competed with the Birds 
(see on 11 supra); and doubtless the 
military skill of Nicias was a stirring 


re OPNI@OE 


XO. 


EIT. 


ereeded xopet Kbes 7d poyxos: od péddeLv ExpTV. 
fxxe TiAAE Tale Ocipe, Kémre WpaTny THY XUTpAav. 


365 


2 a 
elré prot TE péANET © TavTOY KdKLoTA Onpiov 


a 
Grortécat wabdvres ovdey Avdpe Kal Siacrdcat 


Tis uns yuvarkos évte Evyyevée Kal pvréra ; 


XO. 


“\ 


EIT. 


) “~ 3 
i rivas Ticalpe® dAdovs TGVd ay €xDious EL; 


pcodperOa yap 7 Ta@voe padXrov Hueis 7 AVK@Y ; 


370 


ei S& THY gvow pév €xOpol Tov dE voby eiow Pirot, 


kal diddéovrés Tt Oedp Kove tyads yprotpov. 


XO. 


ras & dv ol8 Huas Tt yphotpoy diddgerdy Tore ; 


aI , of 3 6 N - ? ~ 2 Oe 
7 ppaverav, OVTES EXUPOL TOloL MAMTOLS TOLS ELOLS ; 


EII. 


GAN daw éxOpdv SijTa TorAdKG pavOdvovoety of cool. 


4h yap vrAdBea ober wdévTa: mapa pev ody dirov 


ob paddos dv T0008, 6 S ExOpds edOds eEnudyxacer. 


, 3 lan ~ 
abtix’ ai wodes wap avdpav y Enabov éxOpav Kod dirov 


3 - ? e N ? “~ n~ ia 
éxrovely 0 trndrd Telyn vais Te KeKTHAOaL paKxpas* 


7d O& paOnpa TodTo He maidas oikov. yphpara. 


380 


pe 


topic at this particular moment, in 
view of the prospects of the Sicilian 
expedition, and the projected siege of 
Syracuse. It is most improbable that 
he had taken any part, as the Scholiast 
suggests, in the recent siege of Melos. 
Bergler refers to the account given in 
Thue. iii. 51 of his seizing the island of 
Minoa off the coast of Megara, after 
capturing the two projecting towers 
pnxavais ex Gadacons. As to ime paxovTicety, 
to outshoot, that is, to outdo, cf. Knights 
659; Plutus 666. 

364. éheXcdcd] This is no mere inven- 
tion of the bird-chorus; it was the 
recognized war-cry with which Hellenic 
troops were encouraged, and encouraged 
each other, to precipitate themselves at 


full speed upon the ranks of the enemy. 
The Scholiast and Suidas describe it as 
an érip@Oeypa modeutkdy’ Kal yap ot mpoot- 
dures eis méAepov TO eAEAEAEU Eavovy ueTa 
rivos éppedoos kwjoews (rhythmical move- 
ment). Plutarch (Theseus chap. 22) says 
it was a cry which orevdovrtes avadheveiy 
kat matwvitovres ei@Oacw. Suidas, s. v. 
cites some iambics from the “ Philo- 
ctetes in Troyland”’ of the tragedian 
Achaeus (as to whom see the notes 
on Frogs 184; Thesm. 161) in which 
Agamemnon is exhorting the Achaeans 
to hurl themselves against the foe. 
dpa Boney ear eyo & Hynoopat. 
mpooBadr€érw Tis XElpa pacyavov AaBn, 
oddmyy. 8 dAdAos ds Taxos onparvEeTor 
dpa taxuvev, édercre. 
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Cuor. 


Hoop. 


Eleleleu! advance! no loitering; level your beaks and charge away. 

Shatter the pot at once to pieces; worry, and scratch, and tear, and flay ! 
O, whatever is your purpose? is your villainy so great, 
You would slay two worthy persons, kinsmen, clansmen, of my mate? 


Men who never sought to harm you, would you tear and lacerate ? 


CHOR. 


Why, I wonder, should we spare them, more than ravening beasts of prey F 


Shall we ever find, for vengeance, enemies more rank than they ? 


Hoop. 


Enemies, I grant, by nature, very friends in heart and will ; 


Here they come with kindly purpose, useful lessons to instil. 


CHOoR. 


What, they come with words of friendship? What, you really then suppose 


They will teach us useful lessons, they our fathers’ fathers’ foes ? 


Hoop. 


Yet to clever folk a foeman very useful hints may show ; 
Thus, that foresight brings us safety, from a friend we ne’er should know, 


But the truth is forced upon us, very quickly, by a foe. 

Hence it is that all the Cities, taught by foe, and not by friend, 
Learn to build them ships of battle, and their lofty walls extend ; 
So by this, a foeman’s, teaching children, home, and wealth defend. 


Xenophon uses the word éAehifew in 
the special sense of ‘“‘to raise the cry 
éXeAeded.” Thus, in describing the 
commencement ofthe battle of Cunaxa, 
he says that a part of the Hellenic 
phalanx finding itself being left behind 
jptaro Spépo Ociv’ kai dua epbéy§avro 
mavres, oldy wep TO ‘Evvadio €dediCovot, 
- Anabasis i. 8. 18; 
where Schneider quotes from Demetrius, 
de Elocutione, cap. 98 Zevodav dé nrérrEé 
gnow 6 orpatnyos, THY TOU €eded ava- 
Bénow, hv dveBdaortparnyos ovvex@s, wapa- 
mwoujoas dydpatt.—Kabes rd puyxos, level or 
couch your beak; speaking as though 
it were a spear. Dr. Blaydes refers 
to the Anabasis vi. 3. 27 9 oadmey& 


> , . 3 4 = 
epbéyEaro, kal ématdyifoy, Kat pera ravra 


. , wm» 
kat gmavres O¢€ Gear. 


nradagor, cal Gua ra ddpara Kadiecar. 

368. Evyyevée] Supmarptora, Gre Kai 7 
IIpéxvn Artix Av, Uavdiovos Ouvyarnp.— 
Scholiast. 

369. AvKov] There was in olden times, 
the Scholiast tells us, a law passed for 
killing wolves in Attica; and whoever 
killed a wolf’s cub received 1 talent, 
and whoever killed a full grown wolf, 
2 talents. If this were so, the value of 
a talent in those days must have been 
far less than its value in later times. 

375. of copoi] This indirect flattery was 
intended to conciliate the Birds. And 
it does indeed seem to have blinded 
them to the exceeding sophistry of the 
argument which follows. 


48 OPNIOES 


XO. éort pév Adyov akoicat mporov, ws Hpuiv doKel, 


Xprotpor pdOor yap dy tis Kad Tav exOpav codor. 


TIEI. ofde trys opyis yadav eig~acr. 


dvay émi oKédos, 


EI. xat dicatdv y éori kapoi Set véwew tpas ydpuv. 


XO. dAdAd piyy odS addo col rw mpayp’ evnvridpcOa. 


385 


TTEI. pa@ddAov etpiynv ayover ju, ote THY XUTpaV 


TO TE TNUPAiw Kabiet 


kat 76 dopy xpi, Tov dBedioxoy, 


mepimarely tyovras Has 
“ d 3 4 ) x 
TOY OTAMV EVTOS, TAP aAUTHV 


390 


TiV XUTpayv akpay dp@vTas 


> - ¢ > ? “~ 
eyyus' @S ov PevKreov vov. 


ET. 


3 
éreov yy O dp amobdvaney, 


KaTopvxynoiper Oa mot yins ; 


IIE]. 


6 Kepaperkos dé€erar vo. 


395 


dnpocia yap iva ragpaper, 


pioopey mpos Tovs oTparnyovs 





382. xard tov €xOpav] Mr. Green cites 
the familiar words of Ovid (Met. iv. 
428), which have become proverbial 
among ourselves, Fus est et ab hoste 
doceri, to which I may add Synesius, 
Ep. xev io6t 1d mddat dAeyopevoy “ tr’ 
éyOpav as eorw a@pereicba” viv epy@ 
datydpevov. 

388. dvay’ émi oxedos] "Avayerv ert oKédos 
or émi wéda means to draw back step by 
step with your face tothe foe. Themeaning 
is illustrated by the passages to which 
Bergler and Kock refer, Eur. Phoen. 
1400; Xen. Cyropaedia vi. 5. 6; 
Anabasis v. 2. 32; but is more clearly 
shown by two explanations cited by 
the latter commentator from Bekker’s 
Anecdota; dvaxopeiy emt oxédos* TO py 


otpeayta Ta vOra, AAN arvrimpscwmoy Tay 
dvrimdhov tmoyxepely eis Toiricw, Xiv. 6 ; 
and again, ywpeiy éml oxédos’ 76 orice 
dvaywpetv, pn Sdvra Tols UrevayTiots Ta VOTA, 
Ixxn. 31. 

395. 6 Kepapecxds] For there were 
buried, at the public cost, all those who 
had fallen in battle for Athens. All, 
with one notable exception. The men 
who fell at Marathon were, for their 
pre-eminent valour, buried on the battle- 
field which they had made for ever 
memorable. The proceedings in these 
public funerals are fully recorded by 
Thucydides (11. 34), though instead of 
mentioning Cerameicus by name, he 
describes it as “‘the loveliest suburb of 
Athens,” 1d xddd\tcroy mpodatetoy tis 
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Cuor. Well, I really think ’tis better that their errand we should know ; 
I admit that something useful may be taught us by a foe. 
Put. (Zo Eu.) Now their anger grows more slack ; now we had better just draw back. 
Hoop. (To Chor.) This is right and friendly conduct, such as I deserve from you. 
Cuor. Well, I am sure that we have never gone against you hitherto. 
Prt. Now they are growing a deal more peaceful, now is the time the pet to ground, 
Now we may lower the platters twain. 
Nay, but the spit we had best retain, 
Walking within the encampment’s bound, 
Letting our watchful glances skim 
Over the edge of the pot’s top rim ; 
Never a thought of flight must strike us. 


Well, but tell me, suppose we die, 


Where in the world will our bodies lie ? 


PEI. 


They shall be buried in Cerameicus, 


That will be done at the public cost, 
For we will say that our lives we lost 
Gallantly fighting the public foe, 


mwédeos. Harpocration, quoting from 
a speech of the orator Antiphon, 
observes that there was one Cerameicus 
within, and another without, the city 
walls; and that in the outer Cerameicus 
Tous é€v mokéum TedevTnoartas eOanrov 
Snpocia, kat roves émradiovs (funeral 
orations) ¢Aeyov, as Sndot KadXiorparos 7) 
Mevexdjs é€v r@ wept “A@nvav. And the 
Scholiast here gives the passage from 
the last-mentioned work; which says 
that, as you walk in the Cerameicus, 
evOev kai evOey eigt atnda emt tois Onpocia 
reGappevots. dé 
Snpov Oapbévres (vulgo wepPbevres), ot ev 
avTy TH Xopa vrep THs moAEws TeTEEvTH- 


2 ON 2 ¢ ¢ 4 A 
€laot OvuTOL Ol VITO TOV 


dé ai ornrar éemvypadas 


One of these 


kaolv. €xover 


n~ @ 5 4 
wov ekaoros azeéOaver, 


E 


orjia, found in the outer Cerameicus, 
is now in the British Museum, being 
one of the “ Elgin marbles.” It con- 
tains a list of the soldiers who fell in 
the battle of Potidaea (Thuc. 1. 62, 
63), together with their epitaph in 
sixteen elegiac lines. The Scholiast 
also suggests that in the word Kepapetkos 
there is a covert allusion to the xepapuxd, 
the pot and the platters, with which 
they are defending themselves, but such 
an allusion would be altogether out of 
place. 

397. dncopery]| The communication 
was necessarily to be a posthumous one. 
The dead men themselves were to tell 
the orparnyoi where and how they were 
slain, 
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paxomeva Tols ToAELlotcey 


~ ? A 
amobavety év Opveats. 


XO. 


3 3 
dvay és Ta&iv maAw eg TavTor, 


400 


kai Tov Oupoyv KardOov Kirras 


XN N b XN cf @ v4 
Tapa THV Opynv waTrEp omAiTNS* 


b] 7 4 4 XN 
kavanv0dpucba Totade Tives Tore, 


, 9 3 ¢ 
kal wobev enorov, tivt T émtvota. 


id trow o€ TOL KAAG. 
ETI. 
XO. 
EIT. 
XO. 


- XN ? - 
TUyn O€ Toia Kopi- 
’ 9 ON \ 7 
(€L TOT AUT® TpOs Op- 
vidas édOelv 5x 
7 - ‘N 
Biov dtairns TE Kat 
cov, EvvolKety TE oot 


N “~ Q ~ 
Kal €vvetvat TO Wav. 


XO. zt dns; 


399. ev *Opveais| Orneae was a town 
in Argolis. It is selected here because 
its name was similar to that of the birds, 
But it was doubtless much in 
the mind of Athenians at this moment, 
because, less than a year before, a joint 
expedition of Athenians and Argives 
had commenced to besiege it. The 
siege, however, lasted only one day. On 
the ensuing night the besieging forces 
bivouacked at some distance from the 
walls, and the defenders took the oppor- 
tunity of evacuating the place; which 
was thereupon destroyed by the Argives. 

401. xarddov| Generally speaking, the 
common military phrase rideoOa ra 


ead 
opvea. 


405 


~ fot ? 
KaAdeis 0€ ToD KAvELY DéXov 5 
tives 10 ode Kal 7édeyv ; 


Ecivw cobs ad ‘“EAAdOos. 


410 


EIT. pws 


émAa does not mean (as Dr. Arnold on 
Thue. ii. 2 understood it) “to pile their 
arms in a heap,” nor yet (as Mr. Grote, 
History of Greece, chap. xlvili, supposed) 
“armati consistere, 10 ground arms, to 
maintain rank, resting the spear and 
shield upon the ground.” It means 
that each hoplite was to divest himself 
of his heavy armour, and place it on 
the ground before orbeside him. Take 
for example the preliminaries to the 
battle of Mantinea, Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 22. 
The Theban and the Spartan armies (to 
describe each army by its most impor- 
tant contingent) were face to face, when 
Epaminondas directed his troops ridew@at 
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(Yea, we will tell the commanders so,) 
Gallantly fighting at Orneae. 
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CuHor. Fall back, fall back to your ranks once more, 
And stand at ease as ye stood before, 
And lay your wrath on the ground, in line 
With your angry mood, as a warrior should ; 
We'll ask the while who the men may be, 
And whence they come, and with what design. 
Hey, Hoopoe, hey ! to you I speak. 

Hoop. What is it that to learn you seek ? 

Cuor. Whence are these visitors and who ? 

Hoop. From clever Hellas strangers two. 

CHor. What’s their aim ? Canst thou tell 
Why they came Here to dwell? 

Hoop. Love of you, Love of your 


Life and ways 
Here they fain 
Comrades true 


Was the lure. 
Would remain 
All their days. 


CuHor. Hey, hey, what do you say ? 





ra Onda. Had they piled all their arms 
in a heap, they would have stood 
defenceless before the hostile array. 
Had they merely grounded arms, they 
would never have succeeded in lulling 
the enemy into a false security. So here. 
Each bird-warrior, do0mep émXirns, was 
to lay his épy)7 on the ground, and 
place his éuvpds by its side. In line 449 
he is ordered to take them up again. 
403. tives xal wdOev] These were the 
ordinary inquiries addressed to stran- 
gers; eipwra O) émeita, Tis ein, Kal méOev 
é\Oor, Odyssey xv. 422, xvii. 8368. In the 
third question I have substituted tim 7 


exwoia for the unmetrical émt tiva 7 
érivoay of the MSS. The metre is ana- 
paestic, in which the proceleusmatic foot 
Tim emt is quite admissible. See Thesm 
667 and the note there. To dvamatotikoy 
kara macav xopay Séxerat orovdeloy, ava- 
matoToy, omavios O€ Kal mpokehevopatiKor’ 
mapa dé trois Spaparonouois, Kat OdxTvAov. 
Hephaest. chap. vill. It is of course 
especially suitable for the speech of the 
birds. 

410. rixn] Here follow two cretic 
triplets, each triplet commencing with 
a base which consists of one short 
syllable, ru/xn, Bi/ov. 


E 2 
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héyet 6& 3% Tivas Abyous ; 415 
ETI, dmloTa Kat wéepa, kAvEY. 
XO. 6pa Tt Képdos évOdd’ é- 

Elov ovis, 67@ mérrod” 

épot Evvav 

Kpareiy dv 7) Tov éxOpdv 7} 

piroow agperely Exety ; 420 
EI]. héyer péyav tiv brABov ov 

Te AEKTOV OUTE TLOTOV’ OS 

od WadvTa Kal 

76 THO€ Kal TO Keioe Kal 

TO depo mpocBiBa réyov. 425 
XO. TOTEPA paiVvopmeEVoS ; 
EI]. apharov as dpovipos. 
XO. eve copov rt dpevi ; 
EIT. muKvotTaroy Kivados, 

codiopa kippa Tpippa mauraddnp ddov. 430 

XO. Aéyerv A€yely KeAEVE juol. 


K\vav yap ov ov pot rAEyeLs 


Abyor aveTTéepo"at. 


EIT. dye dy od Kai od Thy mavorAiav pev wédLy 


416. dmiota kat wépal] Incredible and 
more than incredible, as the Oxford 
Lexicographers rightly explain it. mépa 
KAvewv, “too great to hear,” is neither 
good Greek nor good sense, and bears 
no analogy to mwépa Adyov, with which 
Beck compares it. A thought may be 
too big for utterance, but if utter- 
able cannot be too big to be heard. 
And see Thesm. 705 and the note 
there. 

A424, rd xetoe K.7.A.] The Scholiast on 
348 supra says that these expressions are 


Tapa Ta ex TOV pndéra SidaxGeic dv Powis- 
oév (265). He further says that the 
words oa yap Taira mavra Kai éxeioe Sedpo 
are found in the Andromeda, also not 
yet published. And see Hecl. 487 and 
the note there. 

430. é\oy] This word applies to the 
whole line; he is all craft, invention, 
wiliness, subtlety, he is one entire and 
perfect oddiopa x7. The question 
was “Is there anything codéy in his 
mind?” And the answer is “ Heis all 
oédicpa.” As to rpippa, watrddnpa see 
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What is the tale they tell? 


Hoop. In brief, 


Tis something more than past belief. 


CHOoR. 


But wherefore is he come ? 


What is it 


He seeks to compass by his visit ? 


Think you he’s got some cunning plan 
Whereby, allied with us, he can 

Assist a friend, or harm a foe? 

What brings him here, I’d like to know. 


Hoop. 


Too great, too great, for thought or words, 


The bliss he promises the birds. 
All things are yours, he says, whate’er 


Exists in space, both here and there, 


And to and fro, and everywhere. 


CHOR. 
Hoop. 
CuHOoR. 


Mad a little, eh? 


Wide awake ? 


More sane than words can say. 


Hoop. Wide as day. 


The subtlest cunningest fox, 


All scheme, invention, craft; wit, wisdom, paradox. 


CHOR. 


His speech, his speech, bid him begin it. 


The things you show excite me so, 
I’m fit to fly this very minute. 
Hooper. Now you and you, take back this panoply, 


Clouds 260; Lucian, Pseudologista 32. 
Hesychius and Photius define ra:mdAnpa 
by motkidos év xaxia. Literally, it means 
“fine flour’’ of wheat or barley. rpippa 
is ‘an old hand,” the Latin veterator. 

433. dverrépwpa| This is the first 
hint of the doctrine on which Pei- 
sthetaerus dilates at some length infra 
1437-50, that “minds are winged by 
words.”’ 

434, od xai ov] Matters having thus 
taken a pacific turn, the Hoopoe calls 


two of the theatrical attendants, doubt- 
less those to whom, infra 656, the names 
of Xanthias and Manodorus are given, 
and directs them to carry back the spit, 
the platters, and (probably) the pot, 
into the kitchen from which they had 
originally been taken. Seethe note on 
357 supra. He is here dealing only 
with the arms of the Men. With the 
armature of the Birds he will deal 
infra 448, 
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436. rovmtaradrov| The reader must 
select for himself which of the three 
interpretations of this word given by 
the Scholiasts here, by Eustathius on 
Odyssey xvii. 455, and by other gram- 
marians, he thinks most probable. 
(1) The émordarns (or éenioraroy or éni- 
eratos, for even this is doubtful) was 
a bronze stool with three legs, per- 
forated at the top. A fire was kindled 
underneath, and water in a yvrpa or 
Kpatip was set upon it to boil. It wag 
also called a wtroxpatnpioy, vmdoraroy, 
This interpretation is 
favoured by Bentley and others, and is 
thoughtto be corroborated by theSigeian 
inscription. But see the Additional 
Note on that inscription at the end of 
the Commentary. (2) It was a little 
clay figure of Hephaestus, placed by 
the hearth, and called 6 émordrns, as 
the president or overseer of the fire. 


and wmroorarns. 


This interpretation is strongly upheld 
by Kuster. (3) It wasa stand full of pro- 
jecting pegs or hooks on which the 
cook was accustomed to hang his meat 
and culinary utensils. This seems to be, 
at present, the popular interpretation. 

440. 6 widnxos] He is said to have 
been an ugly little cutler named 
Panaetius, who had a virago for his 
wife. After incessant quarrels, they 
came to a compact prre rumrew, pyre 
runrecOa, pyre Sdkvety avtoyv dtdovrra, 
pyre SdkverGat, and so On. 

443, rév—] rov mpoxroy Setxves dyow, 
ovrt mov rov.—Scholhiast. 

445. duvup emt rovros| It was not 
left to the Gods to determine what 
should be the reward for keeping, or 
what the penalty for breaking, the oath. 
The person who took the oath was 
careful to specify, and indeed to in- 
corporate in the oath itself, alike the 
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And hang it up, God bless it, out of sight 
Within the kitchen there, beside the Jack. 
But you (to Pei.) the things we summoned them to hear 


Expound, declare. 


Put. By Apollo no, not I, 


Unless they pledge me such a treaty-pledge 
As that small jackanapes who makes the swords 
Pledged with his wife, to wit that they’ll not bite me 


Nor pull me about, nor scratch my— 


Not this? no, no! 


Cuor. I pledge it. Prt. Swear! 


Cuor. Fie, for shame ! 


Pet. My eyes, I was going to say. 
Cuor. I swear on these conditions ; 


So may I win by every judge’s vote, 


And the whole Theatre’s. 


Per. AND SO YOU SHALL. 


Cuor. But if I’m false, then by one vote alone. 


Hoop. O yes! O yes! 


reward and the penalty. Thus in 
Lysistrata 233 the woman, after repeat- 


Hoplites, take up your arms 


ing the oath on which the whole plot 
hinges, declares— 


If I keep faith, my cup be filled with wine, 
But if I fail, a water-draught be mine. 


In the present compact the penalty for 
breaking the oath is to be no punish- 
mentatall, but a success only less decisive 
than that which is the reward of good 
faith. IfI keep the oath, say the Chorus, 
then may I win the prize by acclama- 
tion, that is, by the acclamation of the 
audience, ratified by the unanimous 
vote of the judges; while if I break it, 
may I—still win, but only by a bare 
majority, three to two, of the votes. For 
éxpiway mévre KpiTal Tovs Kwptkous, as the 
Scholiast says; see the note on Eccl. 1154. 

446, ¢orat ravrayi| These words are not 
a mere acceptance of the conditions 
proposed; which, indeed, are not yet 
completely formulated. They are in- 


tended to predict the ultimate victory 
of the play. 

448. rovs émdiras| The arms of the Men 
—spit, platters and pot—have already 
been taken away to the kitchen; and 
now the bird-hoplites (supra 402) are 
to be disbanded with the accustomed 
formula. They are directed to pick up 
their arms and depart; but of course 
they are not really to do either the one 
thing or the other. For their arms 
were represented by their @vpoy and 
opynv, and their presence is still required 
as the Chorus of the play. The MSS. 
attribute the proclamation to a «npv§, 
but the part of the kjpvé was no doubt 
undertaken by the Hoopoe, to whom the 
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lines are given by Kock and Kennedy. 
The Scholiast says knpv& 7) TewrOératpos, 
but of course Peisthetaerus could have 
nothing to do with disbanding the troops 
of the Birds. And the Hoopoe would 
naturally be the spokesman here, as he 
was supra 434. 

454. wapopar’| For wapoparat, is over- 
looked, is Bentley’s emendation, very 
generally accepted, for rapopas. Three 
lines lower down otpdas is Bothe’s cor- 
rection for é6pas. “‘otpas pro 6 épas” 
he says “ut ovvos pro 6 dvos, Ran. 27, 
ovdvaceds pro 6 *Odvaceds, ap. Soph. &c.;” 
ef. infra 1561. 

461. mpérepar] He is recalling the 
impressive language with which Homer 
describes the infraction by the Trojans 
of the truce made between themselves 
and the Achaeans, pending the single 


combat of Menelaus and Paris. At the 
making of the truce a solemn curse is 
denounced against those émmdrepou TIPO- 
TEPOI treép épxta mnpyvecay (Iliad 111, 299), 
and twice in the succeeding book we 
are told that it was arranged in the 
counsels of Heaven that the Trojans 
dp£oou TIPOTEPOI trep 6pxta SnAnoacbat 
(iv. 67, 72), and twice, that they were 
doomed to misfortune éwet IIPOTEPOI 
wmép Spxia SnAnoarto (iv. 236, 271). It 
is plain, therefore, that Hermann’s altera- 
tion of mpérepov into mpdrepor is abun- 
dantly justified. The word mpdypare in 
the preceding line refers back to line 321, 
where Peisthetaerus and his comrade 
are described as bringing with them the 
stem mpdaypartos medwpiov. 

462. épya| The words épya, mporme- 
gvparat, and Siapdrrey all are borrowed 
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And march back homewards ; there await the orders 
We're going to publish on the notice-boards. 


Cuor. Full of wiles, full of guiles, at all times, in all ways, 

Are the children of Men; still we’ll hear what he says. 
Thou hast haply detected . 

Something good for the Birds which we never suspected ; 

Some power of achievement, too high 

For my own shallow wit by itself to desery. 
Butif aught you espy, 

Tell it out; for whate’er of advantage shall fall 


To ourselves by your aid, shall be common to all. 


So expound us the plan you have brought us, my man, not doubting, it seems, of success. 
And don’t be afraid, for the treaty we made we won’t be the first to transgress. 
Peg. I am hot to begin, and my spirit within is fermenting the tale to declare. 


And my dough I will knead, for there’s nought toimpede. Boy, bring me a wreath for my hair, 


from the process of baking; dpy refer- 
ring to the fermentation, by which the 
bulk is largely increased, through the 
formation of air-bubbles within ; mpore- 
cvpara to the various processes of mix- 
ing, first, the yeast with boiling water 
and salt; then, a part of the liquid so 
produced with a portion of the flour, 
so as to form what is now called the 
“sponge”; and then the sponge with 
the rest of the liquid and flour; and 
Staparrey to the final kneading. He 
speaks of his Adyos, as if it were an dpros. 
One portion of the dough has already 
been mixed and fermented, and is now 
fit to be kneaded, and served up as a loaf. 

463. orédhavovy| A myrtle wreath was 
always worn by an orator; see Thesm. 
380; Eccl. 131, and the notes there. Its 
assumption by Peisthetaerus here makes 


the spectators understand that he is 
delivering a continuous oration, merely 
punctuated by the remarks, mostly 
comic, of Euelpides. This was very 
effectively shown in the first representa- 
tion of the play at Cambridge (a.D. 
1888); in the second representation, 
twenty years later, the arrangements 
of the New Theatre necessitated the 
presence of the Chorus on the stage 
itself, which of course reduced the 
oration to a sort of conversational 
dialogue. Peisthetaerus delivers two 
orations, each (with the interruptions) 
of sixty-one lines. In the first he dilates 
on the lost glory of the Birds; in the 
second he points out the way to recoverit. 
The first, which is to crush them with 
grief and indignation, he has already 
worked up, and willat once produce. 
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464, kara yxetpds tOap] This was the a note in Schémann, De Comitiis, 1.10. 
ordinary expression for the wash before 465. Aapevdv| Lusty, stout, brawny: 
dinner (see note on Wasps 1216), and - strictly of oxen, fat, stall-fed. See Peace 
had no application to an oratorical 925, and the note there. The Scholiast 
display. It would seem that Peisthe- on the present passage says, ayti rod 
taerus is designedly representing his derapdv* éx perahopas rar Boar. 
speech as a feast for the delectation of 469. Kpdvov kat Tiravov] Not only 
the audience; and Huelpides had more were they older than the Olympian 
reason for being deceived, or pretend- Gods, they were also older than those 
ing to be deceived, than had the Woman primeval powers whom Zeus after a 
in Eecl.132. Theorépavos wascommon protracted conflict overthrew and super- 
to both orators and revellers; but the seded. In Hesiod’s description of the 
bakery, the pre-prandial wash, and the conflict, the older Gods are all comprised 
epithet Aapivov in the following verse, under the name of Titans. 
all belong to the banquet alone. See 

There on the summit of Othrys the masterful Titans stood, 

Here from Olympus warred the Gods, the givers of good ; 

Thence and hence they clashed in combat anguished and sore, 

Never a pause in the battle for ten long years and more, 

Never an ending dawned to the conflict’s agony-throes, 

Never the victory-seale inclined to these or to those.—THxog. 631, &e. 
But the antiquity of the Birds goes even than the Earth itself. At this 
further than this. These old-world final announcement the Chorus are 
deities were themselves ynyeveis, children fairly taken aback, and can only repeat, 
of the Earth ; and the Birds were older in awed amazement, the words xai yis ! 


PEt. 


PEI. 


Pert. 
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And a wash for my hands. Ev. Why, what mean these commands? Is a dinner in near 
contemplation ? 

No dinner, I ween; ’tis a SPEECH that I mean, a stalwart and brawny oration, 

(To the Birds.) So sorely I grieve for your lot 

Who once in the prime and beginning of time were Sovereigns— CuHor. We Sovereigns! 
of what ? : 

Of all that you see; of him and of me; of Zeus up above on his throne ; 


Their spirit to batter, and shiver and shatter. 


A lineage older and nobler by far than the Titans and Cronos ye own, 

And than Earth. CuHor. And than Earth! Pst. By Apollo ’tis true. 
I never had heard it before! 

Because you’ve a blind uninquisitive mind, unaccustomed on Aesop to pore. 

The lark had her birth, so he says, before Earth; then her father fell sick and he died. 

She laid out his body with dutiful care, but a grave she could nowhere provide ; 


Cuor. And 


For the Earth was not yet in existence; at last, by urgent necessity led, 
When the fifth day arrived, the poor creature contrived to bury her sire in her head. 


A71. Aivwmoyv menratrnxas] Worn out 
your Aesop with diligent study, deeply 
studied your Aesop. Kock refers to Plato’s 
Phaedrus, chap. 57 (273 A), rév ye 
Tisiay avtéy memdrynxas axpiBas (ipsam 
Tisiae artem trivisti, Stallbaum). The 
fable which follows has not come down 
to us in any collection of Aesop’s fables : 
for though De Furia includes it in his 
edition as the 415th fable, he only takes 
it from the Paroemiographers, who 
transcribe it verbatim from Aristophanes, 
merely writing his verses as ifthey were 
prose. It is repeated by Aelian (N. A. 
xvi. 5) and Galen (De Simplicium 
Medicamentorum facultatibus xl. 37) 
who refer it, not to Aesop, but to 
Aristophanes ; the former alleging that 
the Greeks derived it from India, where 
a somewhat similarlegend wasassociated 
with the hoopoe. It is in reference to 


this story that the crested lark is, as 
Kuster observes, called émurupBidios by 
Theocritus, Idyll vii. 23. 

472. xopvddv| The xopvdés is the crested 
lark. OyduKes, says the Scholiast, 
eipnxe tv Kopvddy, WAdrav dé (Huthy- 
demus, chap. 18. 291 B) dpoenkés. Both 
the male and the female lark have 
crests, though the male’s is perhaps 
slightly thelarger. Possibly these pro- 
truding feathers may have been fabled 
to belong to another bird inclosed in the 
head of the lark. 

474, mpoxeioOa| To be laid out as a 
corpse for the burial, see Eccl. 537 and 
the note there. In this case, it would 
seem, three whole days intervened be- 
tween the day of the laying out and 
the day of the burial; whereas in 
ordinary cases the burial took place on 
the following day. 
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476. Keparjow] After each argument 
of Peisthetaerus, Kuelpides ‘“ chips in” 
with his litle joke. Here, the ce@ady of 
the lark, he imagines, must be Kedany, 
an Attic deme, belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. In the dative, the plural 
Kedadjowv seems to have been commonly 
used. Thus Pausanias, running through 
the notabilia of the smaller Attic demes, 
says Kepadgou b€ of Atdoxovpot vopiCovrar 
padtora Attica xxxi.1. But thereseems 
no doubt that its name was really 
Kedadn ; and a burgher of the deme was 
said to be a man Ked@adnéeyr, that is, from 
Kearny. Kear, Ojos tis ‘“Axayavridos* 
ap fs 6 Snudrns Aéyerar Kedadjrbev 
Harpocration. Kepady, Sypyos > Axapapri- 
Sos* Kal KehadnOev* éx rns atrns Photius. 
The deme is seldom mentioned, and we 
have no means of ascertaining its actual 
position. 

480. Spuxodanry] The woodpecker, liter- 
ally the oak-pecker. It is called dpuxo- 
Admrys here, and in 979 infra, but more 


commonly it is called dpvoxoddnrns. 
The oak was sacred to Zeus, whose most 
solemn oracles were delivered at Dodona 
ek Opvos ivtxdpoto. The woodpecker in 
attacking the oak might seem to be 
attacking Zeus himself, who would 
naturally be loth to surrender his 
sceptre to this puny assailant. The 
demonstration of the antiquity of the 
birds is now finished. Peisthetaerus 
next proceeds to prove their former 
sovereignty over mankind. He gives 
three instances. The Cock was the 
sovereign of Persia: the Kite, of Hellas: 
and the Cuckoo, of Egypt and Phoenice. 

483, émideiEw rov ddexrpvdéva] That is, 
énidelE@ @s 6 ddexTpvwy éerupavver. The 
accusative is not really governed by 
emideifo. It represents the nominative 
to the verb in the second limb of the 
sentence, thrown back, by a common 
Attic idiom, before the conjunction, 
as an independent accusative. It 
is merely by accident that it finds 
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liv. So the sire of the lark, give me leave to remark, on the crest of an headland lies dead. 
Prt. If therefore, by birth, ye are older than Earth, if before all the Gods ye existed, 
By the right of the firstborn the sceptre is yours; your claim cannot well be resisted. 
Kv. I advise you to nourish and strengthen your beak, and to keep it in trim for a stroke. 
Zeus won’t in a hurry the sceptre restore to the woodpecker tapping the oak. 
Per. In times prehistoric ’tis easily proved, by evidence weighty and ample, 
That Birds, and not Gods, were the Rulers of men, and the Lords of the world ; for example, 
Time was that the Persians were ruled by the Cock, a King autocratic, alone ; 
The sceptre he wielded or ever the rames “ Megabazus,” “ Daiius ’’ were known ; 
And the “ Persian ”’ he still by the people is called from the Empire that once was his own. 
Ev. And thus, to this hour, the symbol of power on his head you can always detect : 
Like the Sovereign of Persia, alone of the Birds, he stalks with tiara erect. 


a transitive verb there. See the note 
on 167 supra; and see infra 652. 
As to the expression Iepoukds puis, 
Bergler refers to 707 infra; to Athe- 
naeus chap. ix. 16 (374 D)who cites from 
the Horae of Cratinus 


womep 6 Tepoixds Spay macay 
Kkavaxav sAdpavos GAEKTWP ! 


and to the quotation in xiv. chap. 70 
(655 A) of the same writer from the 
treatise of Menodotus ‘On the Temple 
of the Samian Hera,” who suggests 
that peacocks were originally natives of 
Samos, and thence spread into other 
lands, ws kai of adexrpvdves ev tH Tepid. 
See also infra 833. 

487. xkupBaciav] The xupBacia, or tidpa, 
or xidapis, otherwise kirapis (for the 
three words mean the same thing), was 
the ordinary Persian head-dress. ‘Their 
arms are bows and a slight javelin” said 
Aristagoras to the Spartans, “and they 
go into battle wearing trousers, and 


with xvpBacias on their heads.’’ Hdt. v. 
49; ef. Id. vu. 61. But the xvpBacia of 
the ordinary Persian was rolled round 
the head and projected over the fore- 
head, whereas that of the Great King 
stood up erect, like the feather in 
a Highland chieftain’s bonnet. 
emi ty Kepady tidpay Baoiet povm efeorev 
opOny éxev, Xen. Anab. 1. 5, 23. And 
hence Artaxerxes, when he proclaimed 
Darius his successor, tiv kirapiy opOny 
dépev edaxe, Plutarch. Art. chap. 26. 
The Scholiast says 
éénv thy tidpavy gopely, add’ ovk dpOnvy. 
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Bev, Tidpa. Tots pev Gddous EOos emtuypevyny 
Kal mpoBdddovaay eis TO péTwrroy ExeEty, Tois 
déBacikctowdpbyv. Inthe preceding line 
StaBdowes is commonly translated struts ; 
Shakespeare’s “strutting chanticleer.” 
More precisely, it means straddles. 
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488. péyas kal modus] Here, as in kup- 
Bacia, there seems to be an echo of 
Herodotus. In vii. 14 (a passage to which 
Bergler refers) the historian had de- 
scribed Xerxes as waxing péyas cal woA- 
Ads; and Aristophanes transfers the ex- 
pression from the Sovereign of the 
Achaemenid dynasty to the Sovereign 
of the old bird-dynasty. 

489. vépov bpOptov] His Song of dawn ; 
his Morning hymn, with an allusion to 
the dpOcov vopov, the stirring march of 
Terpander. See Eccl. 741, and the note 
there. Here the MSS. and old editions 
read pévov; and the change of that 
“word into véuov is one of the happiest 
and most certain of all the felicitous 
restorations which we owe to the saga- 
city of Porson. 

492. trodnoapevor] Put on their shoes 
and go out, see Eccl. 836. And compare 
the expression xéxpayev éuBadas in Wasps 
103, in which passage there is also an 
allusion to the unseasonable crowing 
of the cock. For trodyoauevor Kock 
substitutes his own unlucky guess dzo- 


dvcovres, and so destroys the thread of 
the argument. Peisthetaerus is show- 
ing how all men obey the summons of 
the cock; some springing out of bed 
when he crows of a morning; andsome 
even going out when he crows at night. 
I can bear witness to that, says Euel- 
pides; I was roused by his crowing at 
night, and went out, and was robbed of 
my cloke. But there is not a hint that 
the highwayman was so roused; and 
Kock’s alteration would deprive the 
anecdote of its whole point. 

493. @pvyi@y épiwv| Euelpides had 
naturally donned his smartest attire 
for the Tenth-day feast. Phrygian 
fleeces were famous not merely for their 
superior quality, but for the brilliant 
colouring imparted to them by the 
dyers of Asia Minor. And the Tenth- 
day feast, the feast for the naming of 
the child (see infra 922), was aspecially 
festive occasion; asisshown by, amongst 
other passages, the lines of Eubulus, 
already translated in the note to Thesm. 
94. 
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Pzt, So mighty and great was his former estate, so ample he waxed and so strong, 
That still the tradition is potent, and still, when he sings in the morning his song, 
At once from their sleep all mortals upleap, the cobblers, the tanners, the bakers, 
The potters, the bathmen, the smiths, and the shield-and-the-musical-instrument-makers ; 
And some will at eve take their sandals and leave. Ev. I can answer for that, to my cost. 
"Twas all through his crowing at eve that my cloke, the softest of Phrygians, I lost. 
I was asked to the Tenth-day feast of a child ; and I drank ere the feast was begun ; 
Then I take my repose; and anon the cock crows; so thinking it daybreak I run 
To return from the City to Halimus town ; but scarce I emerge from the wall, 
When I get such a whack with a stick on my back from a rascally thief, that I fall, 
And he skims off my cloke from my shoulders or e’er for assistance I’m able to bawl. 


O Ladies, dance the whole night through, 
And keep with mirth and joyance due 
The Tenth-day of this child of mine. 


And I’m prepared, with bounty free, 
To give the winner ribbons three, 
And apples five, and kisses nine. 


494. imémivov| Itook a little drink by my- 
self, before the others began. To the 
ordinary meaning of imémwov, “I drank 
a little,” there seems to be here super- 
added theidea ofsecrecy orslyness, a com- 
mon signification of ims in compounds. 

496. vopioas dpOpov| Supposing it to be 
the dawn. He supposed that the cock 
was singing his vépov dpOpiov. Halimus 
(or Alimus), a village on the coast not 
far from Peiraeus, is famous as the 
deme from which Thucydides the his- 
torian sprang. The words, Oov«vdidns 
"OAdpov, AAtpovoos, Were engraved on the 
pillar which marked his grave. 

498. dwéBrXtoe|] avri rod adeidero. 7 
perapopa ard TY Knpiwy, }) awd TOY ydda 
dperydvrov.—Scholiast. The first ex- 
planation is undoubtedly right, cf 
Lysistrata 475.  Bndirrecw* 


apaipey Td 


BAL ard tev kypiwy. Timaeus, Hesy- 
chius, Suidas. See Alciphron 11. 23, 
where the writer, sending to his corre- 
spondent a piece of honey-comb over- 
flowing with the sweetest honey, says 
mavra @iko rpvyav’ é&aipéras Oe &eGédw 
BXirrey ra cunvn. Ruhnken (on Timaeus) 
collects a variety of passages in which 
the word occurs, and refers to the 
Republic viii. chap. 16 (564 E) maciorey 
én, otuat, Tots Kndyjoe pede kal edrrop@taroy 
évrevdevy (that is from the xooptoraror 
who will asa rule be the zdovoreraror) 
BrXirrerat. lds yap av, én, mapa ye 
Tov opuxpa éexdvrav tis BrLoee; as the 
passage which Timaeus is explaining. 
As to these footpads who relieved 
wayfarers of their loose garments, 
see 1482-93 infra, and the note on 
Kecl. 668. 
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499. ixrivos| The Kite. gapos apxopévou 
ixrivos atveras eis tiv “ENAada (see infra 
713), ed? & 7ddpevor xvdivOorrat. . 
yap ixrivot rd madatdv gap eonpatvoy. ot 


e 
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mévynres ovy amaddayevtes Tod XeEtpovos 
exvAtvyOovvro, Kal mpooweKuvovy avtovs.— 
Scholiast. The custom of prostrating 
themselves at the earliest appearance of 
the Kite is not mentioned elsewhere, 
but the statement of Aristophanes, made 
before an Athenian audience, is of course 
ample evidence of its existence. As to 
the habit of carrying money in their 
mouths see Wasps 791, and the note 
there. Euelpides, having swallowed 
his obol, goes home with his wallet 
empty, that is, without the corn or 
other merchandise he intended to pur- 
chase. Sixteen lines were allotted to 
the Cock; but five suffice for the Kite ; 
and four for the Cuckoo. 


507. Kéxxu’ Yodo mediovde] The tale 
about the influence which the advent of 
the cuckoo is supposed to exercise upon 
the circumcised peoples of Phoenicia 
and Egypt is merely intended to lead 
up to this vulgar phrase with which 
Euelpides immediately caps it. The 
phrase was no doubt in vogue among 
the rustics of Attica, not referring to 
the rite of circumcision at all, but 
calling on the lusty youths, when the 
voice of the cuckoo was heard in the 
land, to give over their pleasures, and 
be off to their work in the fields; Worot 
being equivalent to éorvkdéres.—The 
Scholiasts have no information on the 
subject, and some of them even suppose 
that the Attic phrase, or its equivalent, 
was actually in use in Phoenicia and 
Egypt. On the accustomed formula 
of recognition, rovr’ éxetvo, followed by 
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Per. Then a Kite was the Sovereign of Hellas of old, and ruled with an absolute sway. 

Cuor. The Sovereign of Hellas! Pur. And, taught by his rule, we wallow on earth to this day 
When a Kite we espy. Ev. By Bacchus, ’twas I saw a Kite in the air; so 1 wallow 
Then raising my eyne from my posture supine, I give such a gulp that I swallow 
O what but an obol I’ve got in my mouth, and am forced to return empty-handed. 

Per. And the whole of Phoenice and Egypt was erst by a masterful Cuckoo commanded. 
When his loud cuckoo-cry was resounding on high, at once the Phoenicians would leap 
All hands to the plain, rich-waving with grain, their wheat and their barley to reap. 

Ev. So that’s why we cry to the circumcised Hi / Cuckoo! To the plain ! Cuckoo! 

Perr. And whene’er in the cities of Hellas a chief to honour and dignity grew, 

Menelaus or King Agamemnon perchance, your rule was so firm and decided 

That a bird on his sceptre would perch, to partake of the gifts for his Lordship provided. 
Ev. Now of that I declare I was never aware; and I oft have been filled with amaze, 

When Priam so noble and stately appeared, with a bird, in the Tragedy-plays. 

But the bird was no doubt for the gifts looking out, to Lysicrates brought on the sly. 


a quotation, see the note on Keel. 77. 
510,| emt rév oxnnrperv| év yap rois 
oxymTpos Tov Bacthéwy Hv deros.— Scho- 
last. In ancient times an Eagle was a 
common ornament on the top of a 
sceptre. The Scholiast cites from 
Sophoclesé oxynnrpoBdpev aierés,xior Arcs. 
And Berglerrefers to Hdt. 1. 195, and the 
commencement of Pindav’s first Pythian 
ode. And compare the passage from 
Lucian cited in the next note but one. 
So also among the Romans. See Pru- 
dentius (Hymn on the Martyrdom of 
St. Romanus 148), and Juvenal x. 43. 
513. Avotxparn| otros orpatnyos éyévero 
*AOnvaiwy, Kremtns TE Kal Tavotipyos, 
dueBddrero Sé ws SwpodcKos.--Scholiast. 
Whether he is the Lysicrates mentioned 
in Keel. 630, 736, it isimpossible to say. 
Euelpides is alluding to some recent 
tragedy, in which Priam had _ been 
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introduced on the stage in royal apparel 
with a bird on the top of his sceptre. 
We should of course have expected that 
the eagle on Priam’s sceptre was watch- 
ing for the gifts which Priam himself 
received; and Mr. Cary, in a note to 
his translation, suggests, if I rightly 
understand him, that Ewuelpides is 
really speaking of Priam under the 
name of Lysicrates, ‘‘ because under him 
the Trojan power ended.” And although 
it is beyond all question that Euelpides 
is introducing the name of Lysicrates 
mapa mpooookiay, as a cut at the corrupt 
Athenian officer, yet it seems by no 
means improbable that in the Tragedy 
the epithet Avotxparns was applied to 
Priam as the luckless monarch who 
destroyed the Trojan empire (en épod 
kareAvoay infra 543). The Chorus, or 
Cassandra,may have said that future ages 
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Tas Tis eb vuiv dpvibevTis 
iornot Bpoxovs, mayidas, paBdous, 


would call him Avotxparns (Avotkpdrn oe 
kaXovow) ; and it may even have been in 
allusion to this that the Chorus in the 
Peace (992) say Adoov pdyas wa Avot 
paynv oe KaX@pev. 

515, ént ris kepadns] In the acropolis 
of Hlis there was a statue of Athene, 
made of gold and ivory with a cock 
perched on her helmet (Pausanias vi. 
26. 2); and we may be sure that birds 
were often so represented. Lucian 
speaks of the eagle as all but making 
her nest and hatching her young on the 
head of Zeus; see his Deorum Conci- 
lium (8), where Momus in his general 
censure of the Olympian arrangements, 
being forbidden to speak about Gany- 
mede, says Ovxovy pndé mepi tod derov 
ei, STi Kal ovTOS ey TO oipav@ cory, emt 
Tov Bact\eiou oxynmrpouv KabeCopevos, Kat 
povovovxi emi thy Kedadny cov veotrevon ; 
But neither this nor the phrase kai 


yravé airy mxadjoOa in Knights 1093 
necessarily means that the bird sat on 
the head of thé deity.— Apollo was the 
mpopyrns Avs; in his first utterance 
after his birth he proposed to declare 
unto moitals Acs vnpeptéa Bovdny 
(Homeric Hymn, 132); he was the 
minister, and hence is here called the 
Gepdrwyv, of his father Zeus. And there- 
fore, while the Eagle, the Baatrevs 
olovav, is the distinctive badge of Zeus, 
a smaller bird of the same class, the 
falcon, iépaé, is allotted to the minister. 
6 ’Amddrov [exer] roy igpaxa as Oeparav 
rood Aids. ésrel pkporepos Tov deTod 6 tépa€. 
—-Scholiast. All birds were under the 
protection of Apollo, see the note on 
217 supra; but the falcon was one of 
those who were specially sacred to the 
God, Aelian, N. A. vii. 9, x. 14, xii. 4. 
521. Adyar] Lampon, like Diopeithes 
with whom he is coupled infra 988, was 
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But the strongest and clearest of proofs is that Zeus who at present is Lord of the sky 

Stands wearing, as Royalty’s emblem and badge, an Eagle erect on his head, 

Our Lady an owl, and Apollo forsooth, as a lackey, a falcon instead. 

By Demeter, ’tis true; that is just what they do; but tell me the reason, I pray. 

That the bird may be ready and able, whene’er the sacrificed inwards we lay, 

As custom demands, in the deity’s hands, to seize before Zeus on the fare. 

And none by the Gods, but all by the Birds, were accustomed aforetime to swear : 

And Lampon will vow by the Goose even now, whenever he’s going to cheat you : 

So holy and mighty they deemed you of old, with so deep a respect did they treat you! 
Now they treat you as knaves, and as fools, and as slaves ; 


Yea they pelt you as though ye were mad. 
No safety for you can the Temples ensure, 
For the bird~catcher sets his nooses and nets, 
And his traps, and his toils, and his bait, and his lure, 


one of those soothsayers and oracle- 
mongers whom Aristophanes could 
never away with, and who are eari- 
catured in the Peace under the name of 
Hierocles, and in the present Comedy in 
the person of the unnamed ypycpoddyes. 
He was however a person of distinction 
at Athens, and was sent out by Pericles 
as one of the leaders of the colonists 
who were to establish Thurii as 
a successor to the destroyed Sybaris, 
and amongst whom, it is said, were 
Herodotus and the orator Lysias. And 
he is thought to be one of the Govpio- 
pavres ridiculed in Clouds 332. His 
oath by the goose, roy xnva, instead of by 
Zeus, rov Znva, was also, as Wieland ob- 
serves, employed by Socrates and others. 

524. Somep rovs patvopévovs| As boys 
pelt the mad people in the streets. The 
persecution which birds undergo év rois 
iepots is illustrated, as Bergler observes, 


Fr 


though not quite in the way,here indi- 
cated, in the opening scene, of: the Ton. 
There, immediately after the. prologue, 
young Ionisseen inthe Temple of Delphi, 
threatening with bow and arrow the 
birds which are nearing its precincts. 
527. Bpdyous x.r.A.] (1) Bpdxos, a noose, 
such as is used by poachers nowadays 
to catch game or rabbits, the noose 
tightening as the captive tries to push 
through. (2) Mayis, an ordinary spring- 
trap, a springe. In the Batrachomyo- 
machia, line 116, to which Kock refers, 
it is described as a EvAwov Eddov, jy 
mayida KaXéovol, pay dd€éreipay €ovoay. 
(3) paBdos, alimed stick. @ore dé eidos dik- 
TvoVv, OxpiovowviéS.—-Scholiast. TheScho- 
hast tells us that another reading was 
ctravpovs; and no doubt the trap was 
set by placing a limed twig, as a perch 
for the birds, horizontally, across the 
top of a stick planted in the ground: 
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TaoOE TAS TILaS Tpoyévwy TrapaddyTOY 


(4) épxos seems to have been a net 
fixed in a shrubbery in such a way that 
the birds flying into it cannot get out of 
it again. Towards the end of the 
Twenty-second Odyssey the wicked 
maidservants of Odysseus have nooses, 
Bpdcxovs, adjusted round their necks, and 
are then strung up to a long rope so 
that their fee’ --nnot touch the ground, 
and Homer likens them to a flock of 
doves or thrushes flying home to roost, 
and dashing into an épxes which has 
been set in the bushes, évi @ayvo. In 
hig note on the passage Eustathius 
suggests that the épxos was a rope from 
which were suspended a number of 
little nooses, but this is to press the 
details of the simile too far. Cf. also 
Bacchae 958. (5) vepéAn, a net of very 
fine texture, supra 194; Aemrdmeros 


veperdn, Anthology, Satyrius Thyillus i. 
This is one of about a dozen epigrams 
in the Anthology which celebrate the 
three inventors of snares, Damis for 
quadrupeds, Pigres for birds, and Cleitor 
for fishes. See also Athenaeus 1. chap.46, 
who says that the Homeric heroes set 
mayidas kai vededas for the doves and 
thrushes. (6) dicrvoy was used generally 
for any kind of snare ; mavra ra Onpevrixa 
mréypata Sixrva Kadoir’ dy, Pollux v. 
segm. 26; but strictly, as its name 
implies, it meant a casting-net. (7) aynxry 
appears to have been a trap compacted 
of several pieces of wood, one of which, 
falling, imprisons the bird. It must 
however be remembered that most of 
these words are often used, generally, 
for traps of any kind. 

529, a@pdovs] We have heard how 
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And his lime-covered rods in the shrine of the Gods ! 

Then he takes you, and sets you for sale in the lump ; 

And the customers, buying, come poking and prying 
And twitching and trying, 


To feel if your bodies are tender and plump. 


And if they decide on your flesh to sup 


They don’t just roast you and serve you up. 


But over your bodies, as prone ye lie, 
They grate their cheese and their silphium too, 


And oil and vinegar add, 


Then a gravy, luscious and rich, they brew, 
And pour it in soft warm streams o’er you, 
As though ye were carrion noisome and dry. 


CHOR. 


O man, *tis indeed a most pitiful tale 


Thou hast brought to our ears; and I can but bewail 


Our fathers’ demerit, 


Who born such an Empire as this to inherit 


they are persecuted, when alive; we 
now come to the indignities they suffer 
after death. First, they are not even 
sold separately; they are considered 
of less value than the smallest coin, 
and can only be sold in the lump, oi 
onivot Kad’ émrad tovBodov (infra 1079), 
wévre oTpovbia acoapioy dvo (St. Luke xii. 
6). Next, the customers (oi de, the buyers, 
understood after mwAovorin the preceding 
line) poke and pinch them to feel if 
they are fat andtender. BdAmafew, says 
the Scholiast, cupiws rd rot troyacrpiou 
Kal tov atnOovs aarecOat, Sep éeroiovy of 
ras dpyidas vovpevot, otovet OAtBoudcerv. 
Finally, the purchasers will not con- 
descend to eat them until their flesh is 


smothered and disguised with sauces 
and condiments. Ina subsequent scene 
we shall find Peisthetaerus himself 
engaged in dressing some birds for the 
table ; and he there employs precisely 
the condiments—the grated cheese, the 
grated silphium, and- the rich and 
luscious sauce—against which he is 
here inveighing. 

538. KeveBpeiov| “Os tov Oynotpaioy 
Kpe@y moiktkwtépas adprucews Seopevav.— 
Scholiast. 

5939. moAv Oy, woAvd dn] These words 
are perhaps borrowed, as Dindorf 
suggests, from Kur. Alcestis 442 modvd 
57, woAv O67 yuvatk’ dpioray ; a Play which 
is again drawn upon, infra 1244. 
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552. mdrivOots drrais] This is another 
reminiscence of Herodotus, who de- 
scribes the building of Babylon in Book I, 
chaps. 178-81, and says of the wall- 
builders €Anicavres mdivOous ixavas, O1- 
On hearing of this 
stupendous operation, Euelpides apo- 
strophizes the Giants, who in legendary 
times had themselves attacked the Gods 
of Olympus. On that occasion, Por- 
phyrion was one of the most formidable 
assailants, see infra 1252. And al- 
though to us the name of Cebriones is 
known only as that of Hector’scharioteer 
whom Patroclus slew, yet doubtless to 
Euelpides this also was the name of 
one of the Giants. 


Tnoav é€y Kapivotce. 


emitndes tay Oeo- 
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payor €pyno On, saysthe Scholiast, éei cat 
Geopaxnoovot. Whether these 
names are selected, as the Scholiast also 
suggests, from their similarity to bird- 
names, seems much more doubtful. 

590. yvootpayyjon| Change his line of 
conduct, back out of his projects. The 
Greek grammarians— Hesychius, Moeris, 
Etymol. Magn. Grammarian in Bekker’s 
Anecdota, Suidas, Moschopoulus—all 
explain the word by peravonoat or pera- 
BovrevoacGa. But most of them offer 
as an alternative the explanation 
which the Scholiast gives here, yvdvra 
drt mpos Kpelrrous ait ) payn, Novxacat. 
And it must be acknowledged that both 
senses are equally suitable in almost all 


9A 
avuTot 


Prt. 
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Have lost it, have lost it, for me! 
But now thou art come, by good Fortune’s decree, 
Our Saviour to be, 
And under thy charge, whatsoever befall, 
I will place my own self, and my nestlings, and all. 
Now therefore do you tell us what we must do; since life is not worth our retaining, 
Unless we be Lords of the world as before, our ancient dominion regaining. 
Then first I propose that the Air ye enclose, and the space *twixt the Earth and the sky, 
Encircling it all with a brick-builded wall, like Babylon’s, solid and high ; 
And there you must place the abode of your race, and make them one State, and one nation. 
O Porphyrion ! O Cebriones! how stupendous the fortification ! 


. When the wall is complete, send a messenger fleet, the empire from Zeus to reclaim. 


And if he deny, or be slow to comply, nor retreat in confusion and shame, 

Proclaim ye against him a Holy War, and announce that no longer below, 

On their lawless amours through these regions of yours, will the Gods be permitted to go. 
No more through the air, (to their Alopes fair, their Alemenas, their Semeles wending) 
May they post in hot love, as of old, from above, for if ever you catch them descending, 
You will clap on their dissolute persons a seal, their evil designs to prevent! 


the passages in which the word occurs ; 
Hdt. iii. 25, vii. 180, vin. 29; Eur. 
Heracleidae 706 ; Isocrates, Philippus 8. 
But it is difficult to see how this 
latter signification can be got out of 
the word yrwotpayetvy, which seems liter- 
ally to mean to fight with, and so to over- 
come and change, one’s preconceived 
opinion, just as it is explained in 
Bekker’s Anecdota ry #5n Kexvpopévy 
youn paxerOa. 

556. iepdv wédepov| The phrase would 
be familiarto the audience. Aboutthirty- 
five years before the date of this Comedy 
oceurred the brief Holy War, for which 
the Scholiast refers to Thuc. i. 112. 
Aaxedaipovion S€ peta tadra, says the 


historian, rév iepdy Kxadovpevoy médepov 
éotpdrevoay, Kal Kpatnoartes Tov ev Achhois 
iepod mapédocav Aedhois” kal avis voTepov 
\AOnvaiot, dmoxwpyodvrey aitav, orparet- 
cavres Kal Kpatnoarres TapeOocav Paxedvot. 
The more famous Holy War, in which 
Philip of Macedon intervened with such 
momentous results, arose from similar 
causes about sixty years after the exhibi- 
tion of this Play. 

558. “AAkunvas x«.7.A.] These were 
women, loved by the gods. Alemena bore 
Heracles, and Semele Dionysus, to Zeus. 
Alope bore Hippothoon to Poseidon. 
dia Tov mAnGvvrexod (by using the plural) 
says the Scholiast, nvEqoe ryv dtaBodny. 
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‘ “~ ¢ ex “~ AY >”? b ‘ XN 
Kal TOS Has vopiovor Oeovs dvOpwirol Kovyi KoXoOLOvS, 


TIE]. Anpets: kai vy Al 6 


565. gpadnpide] Athenaeus (vil. 126) 


enumerating certain birds and fishes 
specially appropriated to certain deities, 
observes kal [oiketovow| ’Adpodirn hadn= 
pida, as ’Aptoroparys ey “Opvect, Kkard 
cuvenpaciy rod daddod, Kal tHy vyrray Se 
kadovupevny Tloceddvi tives oikevovow. Tt 
is not likely that Aristophanes wrote 
mupovs in both this and the following 
line, but we cannot rectify the mistake, 
if any. 

567. vacrovs Ove pedtrovrras| To offer 
vaotous by way of pedtrourras ; that is 
to say, large stuffed loaves for the smaller 
honey-cakes, regularly offered at solemnti- 
ties. vacro!, though containing honey, 
are not pedtrotrra, but are on this 
occasion to do duty as such, doubtless 
on account of their great size, to which 
many writers bear witness. Naoros, dpros 
Cupitns Kadeirat péyas, &s pyot Tledképapyes 
xat “Aprepidwpos, Ath. iui. 76. (dpros 
Cupirns was another name for the vaords.) 
vaoTds, Gptos peyas 6 Cupirns, Hesychius. 
apro. Cupirat peyadot, Xenophon, Anab. 


vi. 8. 21. Diphilus (ap. Ath. x. 18) 
speaks of a vaorév "Aoriwvos peifova, a 
comparison which is obviously intended 
to denote a great bulk, though who or 
what Astion was we do not know. The 
vacros was in fact a huge conical white 
loaf, stuffed with almonds and raising, 
and with that mixture of blood and 
other rich ingredients which was called 
Kapukn. vaoTotd€e oi avrol Kal caxroi (stuffed) 
Kahovyrat’ Kavos cuv doradict Kal dpyuydd- 
Aas, dep tpipOevra Kai peyOévra bararat 
dua, Pollux vi. segm. 78. mdaxotvros eidos 
éxoy évOov kapuxeias, Ath. xiv. 55. As it 
was 2 wAaxovs (see also Heracleon in 
Ath. i. 76; Etymol. Magn. Photius 
s.v. vaoros) 1} must have also contained 
honey. See the note on Kecl. 223. 
The vaords is again mentioned in Plutus 
1142; and some of its qualities—its size, 
its whiteness, and its fragrance—are de- 
scribed by the comic poet Nicostratus, 
in a passage preserved by Athenaeus in. 
76. Its name is derived dro rod vdocer Gaz 
(crammed) dptipaow }} rpaynpacition, ty - 
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And then let another ambassador-bird to men with this message be sent, 
That the Birds being Sovereigns, to them must be paid all honour and worship divine, 
And the Gods for the future to them be postponed. Now therefore assort and combine 
Each God with a bird, whichever will best with his nature and attributes suit ; 
If to Queen Aphrodite a victim ye slay, first sacrifice grain to the coot ; 
If a sheep to Poseidon ye slay, to the duck let wheat as a victim be brought ; 
And a big honey-cake for the cormorant make, if ye offer to Heracles aught. 
Bring aram for King Zeus! But ye first must produce for our Kinglet, the gold-crested wren, 
A masculine midge, full formed and entire, to be sacrificed duly by men. 
liv. I am tickled and pleased with the sacrificed midge. Now thunder away, great Zan ! 
Cxror. But men, will they take us for Gods, and not daws,—do ye really believe that they can— 
If they see us on wings flying idly about? Pxrr. Don’t say such ridiculous things! 


mol. Magn. ; because it was rukvés* peords* 
mAnpns’ pa) exov undxouddy tt, Id. Hesy- 
ehius, Photius,s.v. vaordv.—Thename \dpos 
included all the various gull tribes, and 
very probably extended to the cormorant. 
And anyhow it must be so translated in 
passages like the present, since with us 
the cormorant represents the idea of 
voracity just as the Adpos did with the 
Greeks: whilst gull with us is a mere 
synonym for dupe. 

568. Bacirevs cor dpxiros| The golden- 
crested wren is our Kinglet. This little 
bird derivedits Greek name BaciNioxos, 
its Latin Regulus, and its English King- 
let from the well-known fable of Aesop. 
The assembled birds had agreed that 
whichever of them could fly the highest 
should be their King, The Eagle soared 


far above the rest, but when he had 
attained the highest point to which he 
could by any possibility ascend, a little 
golden-crested wren which had nestled 
unperceived in his plumage, spread its 
tiny wings and flew up a few yards 
higher. Hence its claim to be King of 
the Birds; and hence its association 
here with Zeus, the King of the Gods. 
570. Zav] This is the Doric form of 
Znv, from which the oblique cases Znvos, 
Znvi, Zyva are derived. It is found on 
Cretan coins, and St. Chrysostom (Hom. 
ili. in Titum. ad init.) tells us that it 
was engraved on the Cretan tomb of 
Zeus. Oi Kpyres, he says, rapov éxovor — 
rou Ads’ “SévOa Zav ketrat dy Alia KexAn- 


¢ 4) 
oxovay.”” ‘O romntis otv yaoi’ 


[Kpfres del Wetora:] nal yap rapov, & dva, oeto 
Kpyres érextivavro* av 8 ov Oaves* éoot yap aie. 


The words Bpovrara viv 6 peyas Zay are 
of course intended as an expression of 


contempt; xarappovdy avrov dno, says 


the Scholiast. 
572. ‘Eppijs] Peisthetaerus reminds 
them of four winged deities, Hermes, 
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EY. 6 Zeds O pty od Bpovricas mépet mrepdevTa KEpavyor; 


TIEI. qv & ody byas pev ba’ dyvoias eivar vopicwor 7d pndev, 
tovrous dé Oeods Tovs év "Oddo, TétTe xph oTpovOav végos apbev 


‘N 4 > “~ > a A 2 > > ~ > VA 
Kal OTTEPHOAOYWY EK TOV AypweV TO OTFepp atvTaY avakara 


ff > ~ ~ 
KkaTeT avrois % Anunryp mupovs mewaot peTpeiTo. 


Victory, Eros, and Iris. tmdrrepds éott, 
says Apollo, in Lucian’s Seventh Dialogue 
of the Gods, speaking of the son of 
Maia.—Victory was at this timeregularly 
represented with wings. Bergler refers 
to some lines of Aristophon, preserved 


580 


by Athenaeus, xiii. chap. 14, where it is 
said that Love wrought such mischief in 
heaven, that the Gods expelled him to 
earth, and, cutting off his wings that 
he might not fly up again, gave them to 
Victory to wear— 


3 , > “A \ \ 
amokoyayvTes aUTOU TA TTEPA, 


twa pr) wérnro mpdos Tov ovpavoy mad, 
devp avrov épvyddevoay ws Huds Karo, 
tas S&€ mrépuvyas as elye, TH Niky opely 


éoogay. 


And to Ulpian on Demosthenes (against 
Timocrates 1388) who, explaining the 
words of ra axpwrnpia ths Nixns mtept- 
KéWavres, Observes axpwrnpra eye, olovel 
Ta TTEpa’ ovTw yap ypdaderat 7 Niky. See 
Dobson’s Demosthenes vi. 270. The 
Temple of Nixn”Amrepos at Athens was 
quite exceptional. ‘‘The difference in 
the mode by which Sparta and Athens 
respectively expressed the same feeling 
with respectto this deity, ischaracteristic 
of both. To secure the permanence of 
her favour the Spartans chained their 
Victory to her shrine; the Athenians 
relieved theirs of her wings,’ Words- 
worth’s Athens and Attica, chap. xiv.— 
“Epos seems always to have been re- 


presented as a little winged child. See 
the pretty tale told by Philetas in the 
Pastorals of Longus (ii. 3-5) of the little 
winged boy whom he saw flitting about 
amongst the myrtles and pomegranate- 
trees, and who at last sprang up lke 
a young nightingale from spray to spray 
of the myrtle, till he reached the top, 
and was out of sightinan instant. The 
lovers who hear the story perceive that 
there is no way of baffling Love. ‘He 
is so small, we cannot catch him; he has 
wings, we cannot escape him.” és dp 
Tis avtd AdBo.; puxpdy éatt, Kal pev&erat. 
Kat m@s dv Tig avTo uyor 3 mrepa Exel, Kat 
kataAnwera, “Know you not,” says one 
in the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, iv. 2, 
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Why Hermes, and lots of the deities too, go flying about upon wings. 
There is Victory, bold on her pinions of gold ; and then, by the Powers, there is Love; 
And Iris, says Homer, shoots straight through the skies, with the ease of a terrified dove. 
Eu. And the thunderbolt flies upon wings, I surmise: what if Zeus upon us let it fall ? 
Prt. But suppose that mankind, being stupid and blind, should account you as nothing at all, 
And still in the Gods of Olympus believe—why then, like a cloud, shall a swarm 
Of sparrows and rooks settle down on their stooks, and devour all the seed in the farm. 
Demeter may fill them with grain, if she will, when hungry and pinched they entreat her. 


Ore tov "Epwra mrepovtow of ypdorres, 
70 evKivnroy Tay tm avToU KeKpaTnpéevoy 
in Homer the 
“ golden-winged”’ ypvodmrepos, Iliad viii. 
398, x1. 185, Hymn to Demeter 315, and 
goes, flying, to carry the messages of 
Zeus, Iliad xv.172. And see the follow- 
ing note. 

575. "Ipw] In Iliad v. 778 it is said of 
Hera and Athene, ai d¢ Barny rpjpoct 
meherdow tOuad dpoia. And in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 114 it is 
said of Insand Eileithyia, Bay S€ moci, 
Tpnpwctmedecaow tOnaG dpota. In neither 
case is there any notion of wings. Some 
would change "Ipw into”Hpay here; but 
this would be a very undesirable altera- 
tion. Hera does not fly on wings, Iris 
does; see the preceding note. It is 
hardly possible that the poet should have 
included the Queen of Heaven in this 
group of secondary deities, without a 
hint of her superior dignity. And it is 
hardly possible that he should not have 
included Iris, the winged messenger of 
the Iliad, to whose wings, when she 
appears in a later scene, there is such 
a very pointed reference (1176, 1198, 
1229, &c.), that it seems like an 


aivmrrdépevor ;—Iris is 


allusion to the present passage. 

576. mrepdevra Kepavvdy] A wingéd 
thunderbolt. Cf. infra 1714. In describ- 
ing the final victory of Zeus, by means 
of the newly invented thunderbolts, 
after his long conflict with the older 
Gods (see the note on 469 supra) Hesiod 
Says, 

of 6@ Kepavvot 
ixrap dya Bpovrh te Kal dorepomn moreovTo. 


TueEoe. 690. 


579. omeppoddyov] Smeppodsdyos is not 
now @ generic name, as it was supra 
232; it is here the specific name of the 
Rook. évopa épvéwv, says the Scholiast, 
d ék rov dputrew Ta oméppata Kal €oOie 
ovTws €xA7On. 

580. perpetra] When the people are 
famishing, let Demeter dole them out 
wheat by measure. The language of 
Peisthetaerus alludes to the doles of 
wheat so frequently promised by the 
demagogues to the Athenian populace, 
see the note onll supra. The criticism 
of Euelpides implies that such distribu- 
tions were more lavishly promised than 
made; see Wasps 715-8 and the note 
there, 
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pA) n aw ~ o™ AN) 
e0” of xvimes Kai Wives del Tas ovkas ov Karédovrat, 


590 


GAN dvaré€et ravras Kabapas avrovs ayérAn pia Kixdror. 


583. émt meipa] As a test, he means, of 
the power of the Birds, and the power: 
lessness of the Gods. The Birds will 
carry off the farmer’s grain; will the 
Gods (through Demeter, the Divine 
grain-giver) replenish his stores? The 
Birds will peck out the eyes of his sheep 
and his oxen; will the Gods (through 
Apollo, the Divine Physician) restore 
their eyesight ? No. Demeter will make 
excuses; Apollo will do nothing, unless 
he is well paid for it. As a result of 
this experiment, mankind will discover 
who are their rightful sovereigns, and 
whom it is most for their interest to 
worship and conciliate. 

984. proOoopet dé] ‘O dé avri rod yap. 
émet Aaopedovra ths retxodopias pucdov 
nTnoev.—Scholiast. No doubt d¢ is often 
used, if not precisely in the sense of yap, 
yet to introducean argument confirming 
a statement made on other grounds; 
“and indeed he does work for hire.” 
But it does not seem to me, though the 
Scholiast is followed by all the Com- 
mentators, to have that meaning here. 


The suggestion that the Gods might help 
to repair the damage done by the Birds 
requires to be negatived or modified in 
each case. With respect to Demeter, this 
negative is supplied by Euelpides; with 
respect to Apollo, Peisthetaerus himself 
qualifies the suggestion by adding ‘But 
if he does, you will have to pay for it.” 
Laomedon refused to pay Apollo and Po- 
seidon their hire, and was punished ac- 
cordingly. See Horace, Odes iii. 3. 21. 
590. xvimes cat Wives] The xvimes (other- 
wise oxvires) appear to have been small 
ants (Aristotle, De Sensu 5) which 
attack the wood of the fig-tree. xvizres* 
Caidia rav Evropaywr, Hesychius. The 
ves are little gall-flies, which perforate, 
and lay their eggs in, the ripening fig. 
Modern entomologists give to gall-flies 
in general the name Cynips (xvi), and 
to those which attack the fig the name 
Cynips Psenes (Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. 241. 
17). It seems probable that the Birds 
would not be doing the gardeners a 
good turn by destroying the Wives; for 
many think that this perforating process 
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Ev. O no, for by Zeus, she will make some excuse; that is always the way with Demeter. 
Per. And truly the ravens shall pluck out the eyes of the oxen that work in the plough, 
Of the flocks and the herds, as a proof that the Birds are the Masters and Potentates now. 
Apollo the leech, if his aid they beseech, may cure them ; but then they must pay ! 
Kv. Nay but hold, nay but hold, nor begin till I’ve sold my two little oxen I pray. 
Prt. But when once to esteem you as God, and as Life, and as Cronos and Earth they’ve begun, 
And as noble Poseidon, what joys shall be theirs! CHor. Will you kindly inform me of one? 
Px. The delicate tendrils and bloom of the vine no more shall the locusts molest, 
One gallant brigade of the kestrels and owls shall rid them at once of the pest. 
No more shall the mite and the gall-making blight the fruit of the fig-tree devour ; 
Of thrushes one troop on their armies shall swoop, and clear them all off im an hour, 


both ripens the fig more speedily and 
also makes it less hable to drop from the 
tree. “ Wild figs,” says Aristotle (H. A. 
v. 26. 3), “breed what are called yijves. 
This at first is a little grub, but when 
its skin bursts, it flies away, leaving the 
skin behind. And it burrows into the 
wild figs, and prevents their dropping 
off. Wherefore farmers tie wild figs to 
cultivated figs, and plant the two sorts 
of trees in close proximity.” And as 
to this, see Hdt.i1.198. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. u. 8. 1, gives a similar 
account; but adds Kvimwes drav év rais 
cuKais yivwrrat Karecbiovar rods ivas. 
And he prescribes, as a remedy for this 
barbarous conduct, that crabs should be 
hung up by the fruit, as more tempting 
to the appetite of the xvimes. ‘In hot 
climates the fig-tree produces two crops 
of fruit,and the peasants in the isles 
of the Archipelago, where the fig-tree 
abounds, bring branches of wild fig-trees 
in the spring, which they spread over 
those that are cultivated. These wild 
branches serve as a vehicle to a pro- 


digious number of small insects of the 
genus called Cynips, which perforate 
the figs in order to make a nest for 
their eggs ; and the wound they inflict 
accelerates the ripening of the fig 
nearly three weeks, thus leaving time 
for the second crop to come to maturity 
in due season.”” Conversations on Vege- 
table Physiology, vol. ii. p. 42, quoted in 
Professor Kidd’s treatise ‘‘On the Phy- 
sical Condition of Man,” p. 224. Others, 
however, are of a different opinion. 
“Whether the operations of the Cynips 
Psenes be of that advantage in fertilizing 
the fig, which the cultivators of that 
fruit in the East have long supposed, is 
doubted by Hasselquist and Olivier, both 
competent observers who have been on 
the spot,” Kirby and Spence’s Entomo- 
logy, i. 295. Peisthetaerus obviously 
thought their operations were injurious 
to the fruit. The thrush is not men- 
tioned by Aristotleamong the oxumodaya 
(H. A. viii. 5.4. Of. Id. ix. 9. 2): but 
it is well known to be a devourer of 
both insects and fruit. 
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593. ra pev GAd’| Ta peéradd’ MSS. 
vulgo. But very many years ago I had 
altered this into ra péev GAN’, and as the 
same alteration has since been suggested 
by Cobet, and adopted by Holden in his 
second edition, I feel no hesitation about 
introducing it into the text. That a 
reference to mines is quite out of place 
here, was long ago perceived by Bentley, 
who proposed to read mp@ra pep, as supra 
588. The search after mines is more 
appropriate to Anglo-Saxons in these 
latter days than to Athenians in the 
time of Aristophanes ; it would be a 
strange anticlimax to commence with 
valuable mines, and then descend to 
profitable voyages; neither the verb 
Sécover, nor the epithet ra ypyora, would 
be suitable to peéradda; whilst the 


question of underground wealth is con- 
sidered below 599-602. 

598. yatAov] FadAos* Pouvexcxoy oxddos, 
says the Scholiast, citing a line of 
Callimachus, Kumpdde Siddénds pe xary- 
yayev évOade yatdos, (Fragm. 217, Bent- 
ley). They were Phoenician merchant 
vessels, and were used as store-ships by 
the Persians, Hdt. iii, 186, vii. 97. 
yaddos, says Beck, “dicebatur navis 
rotundior, mercibus vehendis apta.”’ 
The word, differently accented, yavdds, 
was in common use fora pail. Kuelpides 
selects the word vavxAnpa, because it is 
rois vavxAnpos that immunity has just 
been guaranteed. 

601. wAjy ef ris Gp’ dpris] Tlapowpta eotiv 
SS obdeis pe Oewpel, wANY 6 wapimTapevos 
dpus.”’—Scholiast. Our own semi-pro- 


avTos 
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Cxor. But how shall we furnish the people with wealth? It is wealth that they mostly desire. 
Prt. Choice blessings and rare ye shall give them whene’er they come to your shrine to inquire. 
To the seer ye shall tell when ’tis lucky and well for a merchant to sail o’er the seas, 

So that never a skipper again shall be lost. CHor. What, “never”? Explain if you please.. 
Pet. Are they seeking to know when a voyage to go? The Birds shall give answers to guide them. 
Now stick to the land, there’s a tempest at hand! Now sail ! and good luck shall betide them. 
liu. A galley for me; I am off to the sea! No longer with you will I stay. 
Prt. The treasures of silver long since in the earth by their forefathers hidden away 
‘To men ye shall show, for the secret ye know. How often a man will declare, 
Lhere 1s no one who knows where my treasures repose, if it be not a bird of the air. 
Ku. My galley may go; I will buy me a hoe, and dig for the crock and the casket. 
Cuor. But Health, I opine, is a blessing divine ; can we give it to men if they ask it ? 
Per. If they’ve plenty of wealth, they’ll have plenty of health; ye may rest quite assured that 
they will. 
Did you ever hear tell of a man that was well, when faring remarkably ill ? 
CHor. Long life ’tis Olympus alone can bestow ; so can men live as long as before? 
Must they die in their youth? Prt. Die? No! why in truth their lives by three hundred 


or more 


doubtless derived from Ecclesiastes x. 
20: 


verbial reference to “a bird of the air,” 
as the channel for communications for 
which we cannot otherwise account, is 


Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought ; 

And eurse not the rich in thy bedchamber ; 

For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 

And that which hath wings shall tell the matter. 


Plautus in the Aulularia. 
605. kaxés mpatrwyv| Doing ill; when 


602. bdpias] ’Ev tdpiats yap éxewro ot 
O@noavpoi.—Scholiast. tdpia, which in 


strictness is a “‘ waterpot,’’ here means 
a crock containing hidden treasure, 
the argenti seria of Persius, the urna 
argenti of Horace, the aula auri of 


he is badly off. See 134 supra. Bergler 
refers to some lines in the Creusa of 
Sophocles, part of a longer fragment 
preserved by Stobaeus (Florileg. xci. 28) :, 


eiot 8 otTiwes 


aivovow avogoy avip* épot & ovdels Soxet 


eivat, mévns Ov, dvogos, GAN det vooety. 
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ér. mpoaOjacova bpvibes Ern, 


OPNIOES 


~ b 3 ‘ons 
XO. wapa rob; TIEI. wap érov; map éavrav. 


o a > lan , 7 a 
ovK oic@ bri wévT avdpayv yeveds (det AAKEPUCA KOpaVN ; 


ET. 
HEI. 


ov yap TOAAG ; 


“~ “ e A a ? 
aiBot as TOAAG Kpeirrovs ovToL TOD Ards Hyiv Bacthevey. 


610 


an > ~ 
TpOToOV pév y ovKL vedas Huds 
oixkodopety Set ALOivovs avtots, 


ovde OupGcat xpvcaior Otpais, 


GAX vid Oduvors Kal mp.vidiots 


615 


“ PJ > ~ 
olknoovaly, Tols 0 avd cepuvois 


Tav dpvidey dévdpov édalas 

6 vews €aTa KovK és AeAgovs 
> bf 3 ~ 

030 eig”"Appor érXOdvtes éxel 


, 3 2 3 ~ , 
Odcopmev, GAN év Taiow Kopudpols 


620 


Ka! Tols KoTivols oTdvTEsS ExovTES 
3 a 
KplOas, mupovs, ebgdpued’ adrois 
~ 3 ~ 
avateivovTes TH xElp ayabOv 


Orddvar Te péposs Kai TadO’ Hpiv 


Tapayphy eoTat 


625 


mupovs oAL‘yous mpoBadovcrr. 


XO. @ irra’ Epo word mpecBuTav e€ Ex OicTou peraringor, 





609. Aaképuvf(a xopwrn| Peisthetaerus 
is referring, as the Scholiast observes, 
to the oft-quoted lines in which Hesiod 
(Fragm. 50, Gaisford ; where see Ruhn- 


ken’s note) professes to calculate the 
ages of birds and beasts with a precision 
unattainable by modern science, 


évvéa Tow Gwe yeveds Aaképula Kopwrvy 
avipoav WBwvtrav> ékapos 5€ Te TeTpakdpwvos* 


Ld 


Tpeis & éAacous 6 


Képak ynpdoKxera* abrdap 6 point 


évvéa tovs Képaxas' Séxa 8 Hyets Tovs potas 


vippat evmAdKapor, Kovpae Ards aiyedxoio. 


The lines are preserved by Plutarch in 
his treatise De Oraculorum Defectu. 
We see that, according to Hesiod, the 
crow lives nine (and not merely, as 


Aristophanes, whether from forgetful- 
ness, or from the necessities of metre 
here says, five), and the raven 108, 
generations of men. The Birds were 
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New years ye will lengthen. CHor. Why, whence will they come? Pzt. From your 
own inexhaustible store. 
What! dost thou not know that the noisy-tongued crow lives five generations of men ? 


Ev. O fie! it is plain they are fitter to reign than the Gods; let us have them again. 


PEL. 


Cuor. I thought thee at first of my foemen the worst; and lo, I have found thee the wisest 


Ay fitter by far! 


No need for their sakes to erect and adorn 
Great temples of marble with portals of gold. 
Enough for the birds on the brake and the thorn 
And the evergreen oak their receptions to hold. 
Or if any are noble, and courtly, and fine, 
The tree of the olive will serve for their shrine. 
No need, when a blessing we seek, to repair 
To Delphi or Ammon, and sacrifice there ; 
We will under an olive or arbutus stand 

With a present of barley and wheat, 
And piously lifting our heart and our hand 

The birds for a boon we’ll entreat, 
And the boon shall be ours, and our suit we shall gain 
At the cost of a few little handfuls of grain. 


therefore in possession of an abundant 
supply of surplus years, wherewith to 
provide for the wants of their worship- 
pers. 

618. eis Achdous|"EvOa 7a payteia eiow, 


év pev AeAdois Ta rod "AmddAXwvos, év Sé 


AiBvot ra tod” Appovos.—Scholiast. Cf. 


infra 716. And as to the oracles of 
Ammon in Libya, see Hat. i. 46, ii. 55. 

623. dvareivovres tm yetp’]| In the 
attitude of prayer; Homer's evyero, 


“ 3 
- yelp’ opéyar eis ovpayvdy dotepderra; 


Virgil’s “ duplices tendens ad sidera 
palmas.” ‘Multi ad deos manus 


tollere,” says Pliny (Ep. vi. 20) in his 
description of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius; and the phrase is of constant 
occurrence. So in Christian writers: 
‘“‘T would that men pray in every place,” 
says St. Paul, “lifting up holy hands,” 
1 Tim. ii, 8. oddpa miorevoper, says 
St. Chrysostom, asking for the prayers of 
his hearers, dy éOeAnonre wdvres épobu- 
paddy ras xelpas éxreiveww mpds Tov Oeor 
imép ths nperépas opexpdtyros, Ore mayra 
karopbooere. Hom.iv.in 2 Thess.(533 D). 
Cf. Id. xviii. in Eph. (128 HE), xi. in 
Philipp. (281 B). 


OPNI@ES 


’ ~ ~ y¥ ? b - 
ovK toTly bmws dv éyd 100 éExov TiS ORS yvouns ET adheiunv. 
erravxnoas O€ Toot cols Noyols 


5) 7 N ? 
emnmeiAnoa Kal KAT@MLOCA, 


i \ >> a We 
nv ov tap épe Oépevos 
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dpodpovas Adyous dikaiovs 


addoAovs Oatovs 


2A .. > 48 
emi Oeovds ins, Epot 


ppovev Evv@dd, 4H Trohdv yx povov 
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\ a4 ~ > \ ‘4 
Oeovds ert oxnmTpa Tapa Tpirpery. 


a? ~ +] ~ 
GAN’ Goa pev det Poun mpdtretv, eri radra Tera€dued pecs: 
“A >] 
boa € yvopn det Bovdrcverv, emt col rade wWadvtT avaKerrat. 


7? - M4 
Kal pry pa tov Ai ovyxt vuordgety ert 
d ~ A 
Opa orty huiv ode pedAdovikiay, 


640 


3 ~ ~ ~ 
GAN ws TdyloTa Jet Tt Spav: mparov S€é.TOL 


eioéXOer és veorridy ye THy éuiy 


Q > vv - A Q , , 
Kal Tapa Kaphyn Kal Ta TapovTa dpvyava, 


S a4 y fo ? 
Kat Tovvok nly pdpacaToy. 
évot pev dvopa Tee Oératpos. 


ITE. EveAridns Kpiodev. —_ ETI. 


629. éravynoas| avri tod peyadodpovr- 
ocs Sd rév ody Méyor.—Scholiast. The 
expression map épe Oéyevos Adyovs 18 
thought to be an imitation of a mili- 
tary phrase, wap éué Oépevos oma. 

633. ducaiovs addddrovs] This is the 
ordinary language of treaties. Dindorf 
refers to Thuc. v. 18, 23, 47, and to 
Lysistrata 169. The expression Eurve@da 
poreiy occurs in Sozomen, H. EH. iv. 12. 


TIE]. added padiov. 


é 
EII. 7m dé zi; 


aNAG yalpeTov 645 





637. popy ... yvoun| Agathon uses 
the same jingle, yroun dé xpeiocav early 
7) popn xepoav, and seems, for the mere 
purpose of using it, to have borrowed 
and altered a line of Sophocles, yropac - 
TAéoy Kpatovor ) obévos xepov, Stobaeus, 
Florileg. liv. 8. 4. It occurs again in 
the epigram on Demosthenes given in 
his Life by Plutarch, 


elmep tony pwopny youn, Anudcbeves, clyes, 
ovmor’ av ‘EAAnvav hptev “Apys Maxedwr. 


640, peAXO) exray | The word is coined 
in reference to the doubts and hesitation 


which Nicias expressed, and the dila- 
tory tactics which he pursued, on the 
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And best of my friends, and our nation intends to do whatsoe’er thou advisest. 
A spirit so lofty and rare 
Thy words have within me excited, 
That I lift up my soul, and I swear 
That if Thou wilt with Me be united 
In bonds that are holy and true 
And honest and just and sincere, 
If our hearts are attuned to one song, 
We will march on the Gods without fear ; 
The sceptre—my sceptre, My due,— 
They shall not be handling it long! 
So all that by muscle and strength can be done, we Birds will assuredly do ; 
But whatever by prudence and skill must be won, we leave altogether to you. 


Hoorv. Aye and, by Zeus, the time is over now 
For drowsy nods and Nicias-hesitations. 


We must be up and doing! And do you, 


Or e’er we start. visit this nest of mine 
>] 3 


My bits of things, my little sticks and straws ; 


And tell me what your names are. 
Hoop. And your friend’s ? 
Hoop. Well ye are both 


My name is Peisthetaerus. 


Pet. Euelpides of Crio. 


Pet. That’s soon done. 





question of despatching an expedition 
to Sicily. They are detailed at some 
length by Thucydides vi. 8-25; and 
Bergler calls attention to a statement 
made in the last-mentioned chapter, zrap- 
eXOay tis tay ’AOnvaiwy Kal mapakadécas 
rov Nixiav, ovk én xpivat mpopacifed Oat 
ovde Staped\rerv. There can be no direct 
allusion, as Plutarch supposed (Nicias, 
chap. 8), to the hesitation he exhibited 
about the expedition to Sphacteria, for 
that was nearly eleven years before, 
and would no longer be fresh in the 


public memory. The Hoopoe will not 
have his expedition delayed by any 
dilatory hesitation, as the Sicilian 
expedition had been, in the preceding 
year, by the hesitation of Nicias. 

642. eicédOer’] 6 ero mapakedeverat 
avrois eis THY voootay eloedAbeiy wa ad’raer 
dnocravtey ayxoin Katpov 7 TapdaBaots.— 
Scholiast. Here follows a little ex- 
change of courtesies, such as we may 
suppose were usual in the case of an 
Athenian host ushering in his visitors. 

645. Kptaéev] That is, of the deme 


G 2 


XQ, 
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dudo. TIEI. dexdpeda. 


IIE]. taper: eionyod od AaBay Hpas. 


OPNIOES 


EII. dedpo rotvuy eiotrov. 


EIT. 76. 


3 ~ “~ 
IIEI, ardp, 7d Seiva, Setip eravdxpovoat waduv. 


F 9 + ~ ~ 
pep ido, dpdcov ver, mes éyd TE xovTOC! 


2 J ea aa 3 ? 
Evvecbue8 UELLVY TETOMEVOLS OU TTETOLEV® 5 


EIT. kados. 


650 


ITIEI. épa vuv, as év Aicdrrov Abyots 


3 Q > 
coTly Aeyopevoy OF TL, THY AAOTEX , OS 


? “~ ? 
Ppravpws eExowavynoeyv aleT@ TOT. 


EIT. pndey doBnOjs: gare yap te pifcor, 


a 3 
0 diarpayovT ececOov émrepmpéve. 


HEI. ofro pev eioctwoper. 


655 


dye 07 Ravbia 


aN 
kat Mavidwpe AapBavere TA oTpOpara. 


e cS 2 a 
OUTOS GE KAA®, TE KAAG. 


EII. ré xadeis; - XO. rovrovs pey dyov pera 


apioticov eh tiv & idupedh Etpdovoy anddva Modvcats 


Kptoa, which belonged to the tribe 
Antiochis; Hesychius, s.v. Kpraéer, 
Photius and Harpocration, s. v. Kpiwevs. 
Apparently we are to consider Huel- 
pides as a resident at Halimus, supra 
496, but a burgher of Crioa. 

648. 76 seival What was it? The 
ejaculation of a speaker forgetting, or 
pretending to forget, what he was 
about to say. See the notes on Wasps 
524, and Peace 268. émavdkpovoa, re- 
trace your steps, literally of rowers, 
back water. kat viv d€ ro maw éri rov 
ériow, says the Scholiast, referring to 
line 2. 

651. év Alcamov Adyos|] “Ore cadpds 
dveridegav Aicam@ Tovs Néyous, Kat TOUTOY 
Tov mapa TO ’Apxiddx@ Acydpevoyv, Kairot 
mpeoButép@ dvrt.—Scholiast. The story 
of “the Eagle and the Fox ” now stands 
first in the collection of Aesop’s fables. 
An Eagle and a Fox had sworn firm 


friendship together, and determined to 
establish their homes as close as they 
could to each other. The Hagle built 
her eyry in a lofty tree; the Fox 
littered in a brake at its foot. But one 
day, in the absence of the Fox, the 
Kagle, wanting food for herself and her 
nestlings, swooped down upon the 
Fox’s cubs, and bore them up aloft to 
her eyry, where they furnished a dainty 
meal for both eagle and eaglets. When 
the Fox returned, and found that her 
litter had been devoured, she was in 
despair, not only for the loss of her 
cubs, but also for her own inability to 
avenge their fate; yepoaia yap ovca, 
merewvov Staxeey nOuvaret, So she could 
only stand afar off, and call down curses 
on her treacherous friend. But such 
treachery was not allowed to pass 
unpunished. Soon afterwards’ the 
Eagle carried off from an altar some 


OavToUv 
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Heartily welcome. Prt. Thankyou. Hoop. Come ye in, 


Per. Aye come we in; you, please, precede us. Hoov. Come. 
Pert. But—dear! what was it? step you back a moment. 
O yes,—but tell us, how can he and I 
Consort with you, we wingless and you winged ? 
Hoop. Why, very well. Pert. Nay but in Aesop’s fables 
-There’s something, mind you, told about the fox 
How ill it fared, consorting with an eagle. 
Hoop. O never fear ; for there’s a little root 
Which when ye have eaten, ye will both be winged. 
Per. That being so, we'll enter. Xanthias there, 


And Manodorus, bring along the traps. 
ror. O stay, and O stay! Hoor. Why what ails you to-day ? 
in, and regale them, we say; 
But O for the nightingale peerless in song, who chants in the choir of the Muses her lay ; 


Cuor. Take the gentlemen 





pieces of sacrificial meat to which a 
burning brand was attached. The 
brand set fire to the nest; the eaglets 
tumbled to the ground; and the Fox 
had the satisfaction of eating them 
before the very eyes of the Hagle. The 
moral is that they who deal treacher- 
ously with a friend, though the friend 
may be powerless to requite them, yet 
cannot escape the righteous judgment 
of God. Such is the fable, as told by 
Aesop. But the Scholiast is quite right. 
It is but a prose version of a poetic 
fable by Archilochus; in which the 
Fagle represented Lycambes, faithlessly 
breaking off his daughter's engagement 
to the Poet. Archilochus, like the Fox, 
was powerless to resent the wrong, and 
could only call down the vengeance of 
Heaven to punish the wrong-doer. See 
Huschke’s Dissertatio de Fabulis Archi- 


lochi, prefixed to De Furia’s edition of 
Aesop’s Fables. 

652. rv ddwrex’| This is the indepen- 
dent accusative, representing the nomi- 
native to the verb in the succeeding 
limb of the sentence. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing said in Aesop’s Fables, as 7 dho- 
anéexowarvnoev.” Cf. infra 1269, and see 
the notes on 167 and 483 supra. 

654. piciov] A little root: perhaps with 
a reference to that other little plant, 
equally potent and efficacious, which the 
Gods call Moly. 

656. otro] On this assurance; On the 
strength of this information; cf. infra 
1508. The Scholiast’s émi ratvras rais 
EvvOjxats is perhaps a little too strong. 
As to Xanthias and Manodorus, see the 
note on the first line of the Play. 

659. Eippovoy andédva Movoas}] Who 
sings in concert with the Muses. The 
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~ a 3 e x, 9 4 

kaTdded piv Seip éxBiBdoas, iva maicwpey pet ekeivns. 660 
TIE]. @ rodro pévron vy AL adrotow wid: 

éxBiBacov éx tod Bourépou rovpvibtov. 
EY. éxBiBacov avtob mpos Ocdy adthy, iva 

XN ‘\ _# ‘ > , 

Kal v® OeacadpecOa Tiv andébva. 

b > > “ a “~ Q ~ , 
EIT. aad ef doxet ofGv, Tadra xpi dpav. % pixvy 665 

oA N XN > ? ~ , 

éxBatve, Kal GavTyny émdeikvu Tols E€vors. 
TIEL. & Zed woduripn® os Kaddv todpvibtoy, 

as © daddy, ws 6€ AevKdv. EY. dpa y oto drt 

eyo Stapnpiforn av adriy 70€as ; 

> 

IIEI. éc0v 0 ya tov ypvasy, dorep mapGéves. 670 
EY. €y@ pev airiy xdv pirjoat po doce. 


TIEL. dN & xaxddaipor piyyos 6BeAloKow eet. 
EY. GAN domep ody vip AU drrodéspavta xph 
did THs Kehadis Td Aé€upa Kab’ obr@ direiv, 


idea is the same as that in the Serenade 
supra 215-22. For when the nightin- 
gale’s song ascends to Heaven, Apollo 
strikes the lyre; and when Apollo 
strikes the lyre, the Muses join in the 
heavenly concert. See the note on 
218 supra; and see infra 737-52. The 
translation Musis aequiparandam, which 
is accepted by all the Commentators, 
does not give the full force of the phrase. 
The expression maicwpev per €xeivys 
is interpreted by the Scholiast iva cvy- 
xopevowpev airy; ‘that we may deliver 
the Parabasis to her accompaniment.” 

662. Bouvrépov] The Flowering rush, 
cburdptoy mapamAnowoy Kaddpo 0 éoOiovaw 
ot Bdes, Purdpioy rapamordptov.—Scho- 
liast. We must suppose that the little 
spinney, wherein the nightingale lay 
hidden, was fringed about with rushes. 


I think that airod in the following line 
also means “ out of the Bourdpov,” the 
preposition éx, though permissible, 
being superfluous, after ¢xBiBacov. The 
Scholiast however explains it by atré&, 
év +6 Oedtpo, and so all the Commen- 
tators; but that would require detpo as 
in 660. 

665. 4 Updxyn] See the note on 16 
supra. Aristophanes appears to have 
obtained for this Comedy, in addition 
to the ordinary theatrical musicians, 
the services of some very remarkable 
and favourite atAyris who alone could 
draw from his avAés the thrilling notes 
which might represent the nightin- 
gale’s song. He enters, wearing a 
nightingale’s head and wings, but 
otherwise clad in a girl’s rich costume, 
such as would befit the Athenian 
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Our sweetest and best, fetch her out of the nest, and leave her awhile with the Chorus to play. 


Prr. O do, by Zeus, grant them this one request ; 
Fetch out the little warbler from the reeds. 
Ev, Yes, fetch her out by all the Gods, that so 


We too may gaze upon the nightingale. 


Hoop. Well if you wish it, so we'll have it. 


Procne, 


Come hither, dear, and let the strangers see you. 


Pri. Zeus, what a darling lovely little bird ! 
How fair, and tender! Ev, O the little love, 
Wouldn’t I like to be her mate this instant ! 
Pur, And O the gold she is wearing, like a girl. 
Ev. Upon my word, I’ve half a mind to kiss her! 
Per. Kiss her, youfool! Her beak’s a pair of spits. 
Ev. But I would treat her like an egg, and strip 


The eggshell from her poll, and kiss her so. 


princess who became the wife of Tereus, 
though in truth little adapted to “the 
sober-suited songstress of the grove” 
as Thomson calls the nightingale. 
The Scholiast indeed says ‘Eratpid.oy 
mpdceict, Ta GAAa pev KexahAwmiapevor, 
chy dé Kehadny dprebos €xov ws anddvos, but 
onlymen couldtreadthe Athenian stage. 

669.  dsapnpicor | 
Scholiast. This objectionable word must 
have been considered for some reason or 
other as specially calculated to raise a 
laugh at this particular moment, for it 
‘occurs three times (here, and in lines 
706 and 1254) in this one Comedy and 
nowhere else at all. 

670. xpvadv, Gorep tapévos] As to the 
golden ornaments worn by maidens in 
old times, Beck refers to Ihad 1. 872, 
where it is said of the Carian leader, 


Suvoveidcary. — 


that “ bedizened with gold, lke a 
girl, to the battle of heroes he hied” 
(Way), and to the wap8evov xpuvcopopes 
dep) of Eur. Hec. 150, and Porson’s 
note there, See also Ach. 258; Lysist. 
1190-4. 

672. puyxos dBedioxow] A beak con- 
sisting of two litile spits; that is, of two 
sharp mandibles. The nightingale of 
course was furnished with a beak, hke 
all the other birds. 

674. ovrw didreiy] Odra means “ when 
the mask is removed” or (to use the 
metaphor of Euelpides) ‘‘when the shell 
is peeled off.” It must not be translated 
‘‘ like this,” as ifEuelpides were suiting 
the action to the word. Itis impossible 
that he should have taken off the bird’s 
head which constituted the actor's 
mask. 
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EIT. iwpev. 


XO. ® hirn, © Eovb%, 


@ pitTarov épvéwy, 


wadvroy EvvvoME TOV Epav 


ipvev, Etdvtpop anéot, 
nrdes, HAGEs, SPOns, 
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TIEI. Hyod 8) od vay tix ayaby. 675 


680 


yovv bOdyyov Epot Pépovo' 


GN ® KaddtBoav KpéKove’ 


avrov Pbéypact nptvois, 


dpxov Tay advatraicrov. 





675. rixdyaby] topev ayaby tvxn, says 
Cleinias in the opening scene of Plato’s 
Laws. With this common form of 
good omen the Hoopoe and his two 
guests enter the Hoopoe’s home; the 
rock is closed; and the last complete 
Parabasis which has reached us imme- 
diately begins. There are indeed but 
four in all; those of the Acharnians, 
the Knights, the Wasps, and the Birds. 
A complete Parabasis consists of seven 
parts, viz. (1) the Commation, (2) the 
Parabasis Proper, (8) the Pnigos, (4) 
the Strophe, (5) the Epirrhema, (6) the 
Antistrophe, and (7) the Antepirrhema. 

676-84. THE ComMATION. This little 
introductory ode is addressed to the 
nightingale, and therefore the flute- 
accompaniment must have been played 
not by herself but by the ordinary 
theatrical flute-player. Indeed the 
sweet melody of her cad\:Bdas addds is 
specially invoked for the ‘‘ anapaests,” 
the long Aristophanic lines which form 
the Parabasis Proper. «addiBdas was 
an epithet peculiar to the addds, Simo- 


nides (Fragm. 115 Gaisford, 46 Bergk), 
Soph. Trach. 640; and apparently it 
designated some special kind of avAés, 
to which the term modtxopdos could be 
applied by Simonides—6 xaddrBédas odv- 
xopSos atAes—and the verb xpéxewy, which 
properly means to strike the lyre with 
the plectrum, by Aristophanes in the 
present passage. Pliny sums up his 
discussion on the notes of the nightin- 
gale by saying, “breviter, omnia tam 
parvulis in faucibus, quae exquisitis 
tibiarum tormentis ars hominum ex- 
cogitavit,” x. 43. E&ovdn, the tawny one, 
seems to have become almost a recog- 
nized name of the nightingale; and if 
the word was ever used to express 
sound, I believe that it was only in 
consequence of its identification with 
the most musical of the birds. £0vOds 
and £avOds correspond very nearly with 
the Latin fulvus and flavus respectively. 

683. POéypaow npivois] One Scholiast 
Says mapso ov TO capt ev TH Arriky paivovrat 
anddéves. And another dri re eapt ev dare 


Probably the two 


reAovot Ta Atoyvota. 
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Hoov. Come, go we in. Pet. Lead on, and luck go with us. 


O darling ! O tawny-throat ! 
Love, whom I love the best, 

Dearer than all the rest, 

Playmate and partner in 


CuHoR. 


All my soft lays, 
Thou art come! Thouart come! 
Thou hast dawned on my gaze, 
I have heard thy sweet note, 
Nightingéle! Nightingdle ! 
Thou from thy flute Softly-sounding canst bring 
Music to suit With our songs of the Spring : 
Begin then I pray 
Our own anapaestic address to essay. 





ideas arecombined. Forthe former see 
the Scholiast on Soph. Electra 147, who 
cites (1) a line of Sappho ’Hpos dyyedos, 
inepdovos andav, to which Kock also 
refers, and (2) Odyssey xix. 519 andav 
Kadov detdnowy éapos véoy iotapévoro. For 
the latter compare Clouds 311 jpi 7’ 
emepxopev@ Bpopia xdpts. 

684. dpyou rév avaraictov] No doubt 
the Parabasis was delivered with the 
accompaniment of the flute ; just as in 
the Odyssey Phemius and Demodocus ac- 
companied their recitations with the 
music of the lyre. It is true that even 
in the case of these Homeric bards it is 
generally supposed that they did not 
employ the lyre during the recitation 
itself, but merely struck a few chords 
by way of prelude, and to give the note 
to the recitation. See Rowbotham’s 
History of Music, chap v. ad init. But 
in my opinion this is opposed to the 


plain words of Homer. To take one 
example. When Odysseus was seen to 
be weeping at the tale which the bard 
was reciting (dodds dede), Alcinous 
directs the bard to hush the thrilling 
lyre (vxeOérw dppryya Aryciav), for the 
tale he is reciting (deider) distresses the 
stranger, Od. viii. 521, 537-8. To 
hush the lyre and to stop the recital 
are in the Odyssey, as in Scott’s “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” one and the same 
thing. Not that any definite tune would 
beemployed ; the Master’s hand, sweep- 
ing the chords, would draw forth notes 
consonant to the feelings which the 
recitation was calculated to excite, 
feelings of military ardour, or sorrow, 
or pity, or fear. In the British Museum 
there is a large amphora belonging to 
the best period of Greek art, whereon 
is delineated a bard in the act of sing- 
ing or reciting,—the words &d¢€ mor’ ¢v 
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Tipu? are seen proceeding out of his 
mouth,—and on the other side an avAr- 
rs is playing on his avdos, probably as 
an accompaniment to the recitation. 
However it is not absolutely certain 
that the two figures are connected. 
685-722. THE PARABASIS PROPER. 
In every preceding Parabasis which has 
reached us, the Poet takes the oppor- 
tunity of dilating on his own extra- 
ordinary merits. Here the Birds take 
the opportunity of dilating on theirs. 
They glorify themselves, first for their 
high antiquity and exalted lineage, and 
then for the great benefits which, even 
in their present fallen condition, they are 
accustomed to bestow upon mankind. 
Peisthetaerus had told them, supra 469 
seqq., that they were more ancient than 
the Gods, and even than Earth itself. 
They then professed entire ignorance of 
the fact, rovri pa AV ovK érertopny: 
whereas now (such inconsistencies were 
allowed to Hellenic dramatists) they 
suddenly come out with a complete 
ready-made cosmogony, based upon 
that which was generally received on 
the authority of Hesiod, but with inter- 
polations of their own, designed to show 
the exact period at which the Birds 


made their first appearance in the 
universe. Itis frequently said that this 
isa caricature oftheancient cosmogonies, 
but I can see no trace of any caricature. 
Aristophanes employs the Hesiodic and 
other cosmogonies here, just as he 
employed the Fables of Aesop supra 471, 
for his own comic purposes, to build up 
the theory that the sceptre belonged 
to the Birds by right of primogeniture ; 
but with no idea of satire or ridicule. 
685. duavpdBior| Living in dim obscurity. 
A sportsman, returning amongst the 
shadows of hedgerows and trees in the 
dusk of a short winter day, and observ- 
ing, far above him, the homing rooks, 
still lit up by the glory of the departing 
Sun, can understand how to them man- 
kind may well seem dpavpdfior, passing 
an obscure existence on the surface of 
“this dull, darkling globe.” The last 
three words of the lineallude, as the Scho- 
liast remarks, to the well-known simile 
of Homer in the sixth Iliad. As the 
leaves of the foresi, so also are the genera- 
tions of men. The wind scattereth the 
leaves to the ground ; then Spring cometh, 
and the tree putteth forth new leaves. So 
is it with the generations of men. One 
passeth away, and another succeedeth. 
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Ye men who are dimly existing below, who perish and fade as the leaf, 

Pale, woebegone, shadowlike, spiritless folk, life feeble and wingless and brief, 

Frail castings in clay, who are gone in a day, like a dream full of sorrow and sighing, 
Come listen with care to the Birds of the air, the ageless, the deathless, who flying 

In the joy and the freshness of Ether, are wont to muse upon wisdom undying. 

We will tell you of things transcendental; of Springs and of Rivers the mighty upheaval ; 
The nature of Birds; and the birth of the Gods: and of Chaos and Darkness primeval. 
When this ye shall know, let old Prodicus go, and be hanged without hope of reprieval. 





686. ddvyodpavées x.7.A.] In this and 
the following line Aristophanes strings 
together a series of epithets and phrases 
descriptive of the fleeting life and feeble 
powers of man; and Mr. Cary and others 
have illustrated them by numerous 
passages brought together from ancient 
authors. It will be sufficient to cite 
a few of the most interesting. The 
expressions éAtyodpavees and eixeddverpot 
may be due to Aesch. Prometheus 558, 
where the Chorus speak of the 6dtyo- 
Spaviay dxikuy, the nerveless feebleness of 
man, iodvetpov, which is no better than 
a dream. We may illustrate mAdoparta 
mndov by referring to a much later 
Prometheus, viz. Lucian’s Dialogue of 
that name, where Hephaestus, about to 
fasten him to the Caucasus, speaks of 
men as mAdopara avrov (1), and Prome- 
theus asks what harm he has done, «i éx 
mnArov (Ga sremoinka, Kal TO Téws akivnTrov 
eis kiynow yayoyv ; (13). For in Lucian 
the very creation of man is one of the 
offences laid to his charge. That men 
were mere shadows (ckoedéa) was a 
constant reflection with the ancient 
Poets. oxids dvap dvOpwmos, says Pindar, 
in the closing stanza of the eighth 
Pythian. ‘I perceive,” says Odysseus in 


on 
r 


Soph. Ajax, “‘that we men are no better 
than a xovdny oxy.’ “Man is like 
to vanity,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘ his days 
are as a shadow that passeth away.” 

688. déavdros . . . aynpes| dOdvaros 
kat adynparos, Hesiod, Theog. 3805. So 
aOdvaros xat aynpaos, Iliad vill. 539, 
xvii. 444. With rots dpOira pndopévorow 
compare Hesiod’s Zets ap@tra prdea 
clas, Theogony 544, 549, 560. The 
phrase is also Homeric, but throughout 
this Parabasis the Poet is generally 
following Hesiod. 

691. yéveow worapov] They are not 
referring to the geological facts which 
produced the Rivers, as the translation 
might lead an unwary reader to suppose. 
They mean the actual pedigree of the 
Rivers, considered as divine beings, or of 
River-nymphs. To this yéveots motapov 
Hesiod devotes a section of his Theo- 
gony, commencing TOs & ’Qxeave mora- 
pous téxe Ouvnevras, Neiddv 7’, ’AAerdy 
re, Kal "Hpidavoy Babvdivny, «.7.r., Theog. 
337-70, 

692. Ipodicw] This is the famous 
sophist, Prodicus of Ceos, of whom 
Aristophanes speaks with respect in 
Clouds 361. Nor do I think that he 
means to do otherwise here. When 
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we, say the Chorus, have revealed the 
real truth about these matters, you may 
bid the wisest of your teachers go and 
be hanged. 

693. Xdos jv] Here begins the Aristo- 
phanic Cosmogony, based, as already 
observed, on that of Hesiod. There was 
Chaos at first, sang Hesiod, and nezt, 
Earth with her ample breast, and murky 
Tartarus, Taprapad 7 nepdevra, and Love 
the fairest of the Immortal Gods. And of 
Chaos were born Erebus (Darkness), and 
sable Night. And Night, commingling with 
Erebus, bare to him Ether (see infra 1193) 
and Day. The Poet had just been asking 
the Muses to tell him how the Gods and 
the Earth cameinto being, andthe Rivers, 
and the limitless surging sea, and the 
shining stars, and the great sky over all. 
Theogony 108-25. Tdprapos evpis is an- 
other Hesiodic phrase, Theogony 868. 

695. gov tanvépioy| This musical com- 
bination of syllables (forming half an 
heroic pentameter) is exactly repre- 
sented in the English tongue by the 
vulgar and ugly little spondee wind-egg. 
An dv trnvéptoy is an egg laid by the 


female bird when separate from the 
male (diya auvovaias Kat pigews, as the 
Scholiast here says), and therefore, ex- 
cept in this Cosmogony, destitute of the 
principle of life. The name implies 
that as nothing had access to the bird . 
except the winds, about which so many 
scandalous stories were told (as in the 
cases of Boreas and Oreithyia, Zephyr 
and Podarge, and the like), the paternity 
of the egg must be attributed to them ; 
and “Epws merely betrayed his paternity, 
when he was born <ixos avepoxeoe Sivas; 
he was like to the winds which begat 
him. . In Romeo and Juliet he is the 
‘“wind-swift ’’ Cupid. 

696. €B\aorev “Epws] This story of 
Eros “blossoming ”’ from an egg has 
no counterpart in Hesiod. We must 
seck its origin,as Beck observes, in the 
old Orphic legends, which taught that 
from a mystic egg, representing the 
undeveloped universe, sprang dvzs, the 
prototype of “Epws, the creator of all 
things, xpvoeiats mreptyerou opevuevos 
évOa cai évOa. From the same source 
comes the dzeipoot xéArors (in the Orphic 
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THERE was Chaos at first, and Darkness, and Night, and Tartarus vasty and dismal ; 
But the Earth was not there, nor the Sky, nor the Air, till at length in the bosom abysmal 
Of Darkness an egg, from the whirlwind conceived, was laid by the sable-plumed Night. 
And out of that egg, as the Seasons revolved, sprang Love, the entrancing, the bright, 
Love brilliant and bold with his pinions of gold, like a whirlwind, refulgent and sparkling ! 
Love hatched us, commingling in Tartarus wide, with Chaos, the murky, the darkling, 
And brought us above, as the firstlings of love, and first to the light we ascended. — 

There was never a race of Immortals at all till Love had the universe blended ; 
Then all things commingling together in love, there arose the fair Earth, and the Sky, 
And the limitless Sea ; and the race of the Gods, the Blessed, who never shall die. 


hymns azetpeciots im xdArrors) mentioned 
two lines above. Beck also refers to 
the interesting discussion of this theory 
in Dr. Cudworth’s “Intellectual System,” 
i, chap. 3, and Bentley’s Epistle to Mill 


ad init. See also Lobeck’s Aglao- 
phamus, Book II. Part 1, chap. 5, sect. 
3-6. Mr. Cary adds the following lines 
and note from the “ Botanic Garden ” 
of Erasmus Darwin. 


Thus when the egg of Night, on Chaos hurled, 
Burst, and disclosed the cradle of the world; 
First from the gaping shell refulgent sprung 
Immortal Love, his bow celestial strung ;— 
O’er the wide waste his gaudy wings unfold, 
Beam his soft smiles, and wave his curls of gold; 
With silver darts he pierced the kindling frame, 
And lit with torch divine the everliving flame. 


‘‘From having observed the gradual 
evolution of the young animal or 
plant from its egg or seed, and after- 
wards its successive advances to its more 
perfect state or maturity, philosophers 
of all ages seem to have imagined that 
the great world itself had likewise its 
infancy and its gradual progress to ma- 
turity ; this seems to have given origin 
to the very ancient and sublime alle- 
gory of Eros, or Divine Love, producing 
the world from the egg of Night, as it 
floated in Chaos.” The expression repi- 


reAdopevats @pats occurs in Oed. Tyr. 
156, 

698. Xdet nepdoevrt| I readily accept 
Hermann’s emendation of the MS. de 
Xdew wrepsevri, not merely on account of 
its intrinsic probability, but also be- 
cause the Parabasis is throughout 
saturated with Hesiodic phraseology, 
the epithet which 
Hesiod constantly applies to these 
primeval phantasms, Theog. 119, 653, 
658, 682, 721, 729, 736, and 807. More- 
over, if Chaos also had been winged, 


and nepdevta is 
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the possession of wings would not have 
proved the Birds to be the children of 
Eros, infra 704. dvnyayev és das in the 
next line is another Hesiodic phrase, 
Theog. 625, 

703. mpeoBiraro] The superlative 
seems used for the comparative, the 
genitives mavrev paxdpwy meaning here, 
as in the preceding line, ‘all the blessed 
Gods.” Seethe note on Frogs 762. The 
next four lines and a half are the 
weakest part of the Parabasis, in logic as 
wellasin taste. Forifthe gift ofa goose 
ora quail might win over a lover, so also 
might the gift of a racehorse or a pack 


of hounds (Plutus 157) or other valu- 
able bribe. There was nothing special 
to connect a bird with success in love. 

710. yépavos] We have finished the 
Cosmogony, but we have not left Hesiod 
behind us. His “Theogony ” indeed is 
of no further use, but we still need the 
assistance of his other great poem, the 
“Works and Days,’ to show us the 
practical utility of the birds to mankind. 
That the emigration of the cranes gives 
the signal for the autumnal ploughing 
and sowing is a precept which Hesiod 
endeavours emphatically to impress on 
the farmer. 


Heed thou well, when afar thou hearest the voice of the crane 
Clanging aloft from the Clouds, as the season returneth again, 
Giving the signal for ploughing, foretelling the winter and rain. 


Homer, at the commencement of the 
third Thad, draws a splendid simile 
from the same emigration, though of 
course he deduces no lesson from it 
for the benefit of the husbandman. He 


Works and Days 448. 


is contrasting the manner in which the 
Trojans and the Achaeans respectively 
marched to the onset. The Trojans, 
he says, rushed forward with clangour 
like that of the birds, 


When afar through the heaven cometh pealing before them the cry of the cranes, 
As they flee from the wintertide storms, and the measureless-deluging rains, ... 
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So we than the Blessed are older by far; and abundance of proof is existing 

That we are the children of Love, for we fly, unfortunate lovers assisting. 

And many a man who has found, to his cost, that his powers of persuasion have failed, 
And his loves have abjured him for ever, again by the power of the Birds has prevailed ; 
For the gift of a quail, or a Porphyry rail, or a Persian, or goose, will regain them. 

And the chiefest of blessings ye mortals enjoy, by the help of the Birds ye obtain them. 
’Tis from us that the signs of the Seasons in turn, Spring, Winter, and Autumn are known. 
When to Libya the crane flies clanging again, it is time for the seed to be sown, 

And the skipper may hang up his rudder awhile, and sleep after all his exertions, 

And Orestes may weave him a wrap to be warm when he’s out on his thievish excursions. 


But silently marched the Achaians, breathing the battle-mood’s breath, 
Steadfastly minded to stand by their war-fellows unto the death.—Way. 


—T11. mydddcov] Here we have Hesiod 
again. Erethe wintry gales commence, 
he says, draw up your boat on the beach, 
mndartov 0 evepyes trép kamrvov Kpendoad Gat, 
Works and Days 629. And at the com- 
mencement of the poem hesaysthatif the 
Gods had not hidden away man’s food, so 
that they cannot obtain it without con- 
stant toil, we might have gotten a 
year’s food in a single day, aida ke 
mnOdXdtovy pev wmrép Katvod Kkatabeio, Id. 
45. The Scholiast refers to these lines 
of Hesiod, and to those translated in 
the preceding note. 

712. "Opéorn| To the two warnings of 
Hesiod, Aristophanes adds a third of 
his own; though even this may be 
merely a comic adaptation of the older 
poet’s advice to put on, at the approach 
of winter, y\atydy te padakiy Kal reppicevta 
(full-length) xtrava, Works and Days 5387- 
But if so, Aristophanes converts it into 
a warning to Orestes, the noted high- 
wayman, who is mentioned again infra 
1491, to provide a woollen wrapper for 


his warmth and comfort when out 
thieving in the winter nights. For this 
is, I think, what the passage means. 
The interpretation of Hemsterhuys 
(who translated the Play into Latin), 
though generally accepted, is by no 
means satisfactory ; praeterea Oresti ut 
laenam contexant, ne homines, cum alget, 
vestibus spoliet. For who are to weave 
the woollen garment? And is it sup- 
posed that the highwayman stole only 
because he was cold? If so, he would 
have been content with one successful 
haul, instead of being a _ perpetual 
terror to travellers. It seems to me 
that the crane is supposed to be sending 
different warnings to different people: 
patery vavedynp@ to remind the skipper 
of one thing; pdfew "Opearn (Aesch. 
Eum. 593) to remind Orestes of another. 
The use of the active, tdaivey, is not 
inconsistent with this interpretation. 
I may add that this line seems fatal to 
the theory recently advanced by Miller 
Striibing, Van Leeuwen, and others, 
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supported though it is by very able and 
ingenious arguments, that Orestes was 
not a genuine highwayman, but an 
eccentric young aristocrat, who robbed 
for fun. 

718. ixrivos] "Ev “EdAdde Kaipe apos 
gbaiverat ixrivos, Ste Kovpeverat ra Opép- 
para.—Scholiast. See supra 499, and 
the note there. This is no doubt the 
fact, though modern observers do not 
seem to have noticed its appearance in 
Greece at that time. But it winters in 
North-western Africa (Dresser v. 647); 
and therefore its migration to Southern 
Europe would naturally take place in 
the early spring. As to the swallow, 
see the first note in the Commentary on 
the Thesmophoriazusae. 

715. Anddpiov] Oepiorproy 7 
iparcoy bepivdy, Scholiast, Suidas. And to 
much the same effect Hesychius, s. vv. 
Andvoy and Anidicov. We know nothing 
of the Andaproy except that it was a thin 
summer ipvariov, and of course much 
lighter than the yAaiva. The idea of 
its being a evredes ivarioy is probably 
derived from 915 infra. 

716. ®oiBos ’AmroAAov] He has men- 
tioned the Temple of Apollo as well as 
those of Ammon and Zeus; why then 


evredes 


720 


does he proceed to mention also Apollo 
himself? I suppose itis because Apollo 
had much to do with divinations and 
auguries generally, matters which are 
concerned with the daily life of men, 
and are not specially connected with 
the Temple of Delphi. | 

719, épuv] The remainder of the 
Parabasis is based upon the fact that to 
the Greeks the words dpys and oiwvds 
signified any omen, though entirely 
unconnected with birds. Thus in the 
twelfth Iliad, Hector declares that he 
will pay no attention oiwvoict tavuTrept- 
yeoot; fly where they will, he will take 
no omen from them; and then utters 
the memorable sentiment, cis olwvds 
dpioros, auvvecOat wept matpys. He can 
use no other word than oiwvds for the 
omen which he contrasts with olwvoict. 
So in Knights 28 oiwyss, and in Plutus 
63 dps, is used of an omen with which 
birds have no sort of connexion. 

720. dyyn x.r.A.] In this and the 
following line Aristophanes brings to- 
gether six examples of the rule men- 
tioned in the preceding note. A npn 
is not always distinguishable from 
a dovn, but it frequently involves the 
idea of divine agency, a premonition, 
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Then cometh the kite, with its hovering flight, of the advent of Spring to tell, 

And the Spring sheep-shearing begins; and next, your woollen attire you sell, 

And buy you a lighter and daintier garb, when you note the return of the swallow. 

Thus your Ammon, Dodona, and Delphi are we; we are also your Phoebus Apollo. 

For whatever you do, if a trade you pursue, or goods in the market are buying, | 

Or.the wedding attend of a neighbour and friend, first you look to the Birds and their flying. 
And whene’er you of omen or augury speak, ’éés a dird you are always repeating ; 

A Rumour’s a bird, and a sneeze is a bird, and so is a word or a meeting, 


a sign sent by the Gods. Thus in 
Odyssey xx. 100-21 Odysseus, as the 
morning breaks which is to witness the 
destruction of the suitors, prays to 
Zeus to grant him a sign, répas, from 
without, and a dyn from within, the 
Palace. Thereupon comes a crash of 
thunder from without; and, within, 
a@ poor woman, worn out with grinding 
corn for the suitors, éros qaro, ojpa 
dvaxtt, She recognizes that the thunder 
is a sign to somebody (répas reo), and 
prays, for her own part, that this may 
be the last time she will have to grind 
corn for the suitors. Then the hero’s 
heart was filled with joy, both at the 
kdendou (=dnun) and at the thunder of 
Zeus. Again a nun was a divinely- 
sent Rumour (whence my translation), 
such as that which suddenly ran 
through the Hellenic army as it ad- 
vanced one late afternoon in September 
B.c. 479 to attack the Persian camp at 
Mycale, and inspired them with an 
immediate conviction, which proved to 
be true, that on that very morning, in 
Boeotia, the home army had won the 
great victory of Plataea, Hdt.ix. 100,101. 
See an excellent note by Mr. Grote in 
the forty-second chapter of his History. 


H 


And see Hdt. ix. 91.—The idea that 
some significance was to be attached to 
a sneeze, mrappos, has been so widely 
entertained, that it need not here be 
illustrated at any length. It is ac- 
counted a lucky omen by Homer (Cd. 
xvil.541), Xenophon (Anab. iii. 2. 9), and 
many others. From a rather feeble 
epigram of Ammian (his fifteenth in the 
Anthology) and from Petronius (chap. 
98) we may infer that at the date of 
the early Roman empire it was custo- 
mary to salute a sneezer with such words 
as Zed c@oov. And this custom has 
come down to modern times, and is 
known all over the world. Boccaccio 
in “Il Sabbatino” says that if you 
marry, you will at all events have some- 
body to say Dio te aiuti! when you 
sneeze: and Moliére has a similar re- 
mark in the second scene of his 
‘‘Sganarelle.” For one well-known ex- 
ample in our own country, see Squire 
Hazeldean’s speech at the end of the 
third book of Lytton’s “My Novel.” 
The like salutation is made in Germany. 
In the Arabian Nights (Night 8€8) the 
‘“‘broken-backed schoolmaster” says 
that when he sneezed, all his boys stood 
up, and exclaimed “God have mercy 
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P | 
EtpBodov dpviy, doviy dpviv, Oepdmovr’ dpyiv, dvoy spviv. 


dp ov davepads huets duty eopev pavretos ’AmddAov ; 


nv ovv uas vouionre Oeovs, 
é£ere xpjobat pdvrect-povoais 


S 9 a ~ 2 
Npos EV Mpals, year, Oéper, 


uponour teacher.” And asimilarcustom 
still prevails amongst Jews, Hindoos, 
and Mahometans.—éipBoros (or £vp- 
BoXov),a chance meeting, cupBddovs eroiovr 
Tous mpera ouvavravras.—Scholiast. So 
Aesch. Prom. 495 évodious re cupBddous, 
a passage which may with advantage 
be compared with the present. See 
Bp. Blomfield’s Glossary there. In the 
first chapter of his Memorabilia, Xeno- 
phon says that Socrates did not differ 
from those éo00: pavrixyy vopitorres oiw- 
vois te xpavrat, Kai pruats, Kal cvpBdrors 
kat Ovatats. ovroi Te yap Vro\apBavovow, 
ov zovs ‘pyiOas ovd€ Tos amavTa@rtas 
eiSévar ra oupepovra Tots pavrevopevors, 
GAN Tovs Geods Sta TovT@y attra onpaiverr, 
where dmovrayras is an explanation of 
the preceding cupBddros. See also 
Aelian, V.H. ii. 31.—q@ovy was any mere 
casual utterance. For examples see 
Aesch. Agamemnon 1631 ; Soph. Electra 
668; Hdt. viii. 114; Xen. Anab. i. 8. 
17, &c.—lIt is plain that an omen might 
be drawn from anybody or anything; 
and I suspect that the allusion to a 
Ocparav and an évos is merely a comic 
winding-up of the various objects which 
might be considered “birds.” The Scho- 
liast, however, tellsastory aboutan expert 
in divination who was consulted as to 
whether a sick person would recover. 
Just then a donkey tumbled down, and 
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got up again; and a bystander said Bdére 
mas dvos Sy (equivalent, as Bothe pointed 
out, to 6 vocayv) avéorn. Thereupon the 
expert said 6 voo@y avacrnoera, and so 
he did. It is as if the sick man’s name 
was Howitt, and the bystander said of 
the donkey, “Lo, how it got upagain !” 
This is really an example of a down. I 
had marked for quotation a passage of 
St. Chrysostom, to which I now find 
that Dobree has already referred. The 
Preacher has been citing from Plato’s 
Timaeus 22 B "EdAnves det aides and 
giving various instances of their 
childish superstitions ; kav dvos dvaxpaén, 
he says, kay ddexrpuoy, Kav mrapyn tes, Kay 
6tiovv, mavta vrontevovowy, Hom. Xii in 
Eph. (94 D). This may seem a more 
plausible explanation than the Scho- 
liast’s, of the manner in which an 
dvos might become an dpuis. 

723-36. THE Pnicos or Macron. 
We have seen what benefits the Birds 
even now confer upon man. We are 
next to see what far greater benefits 
they will bestow, if they are once in- 
stalled as the only real divinities. As 
to two of the promised blessings, m\ov- 
Ovyieta and yadda épvidwv, see Wasps 677 
and 508 and the notes there. mAov6v- 
yiea is mentioned again in Knights 
1091, and yadda épvidwy infra 1673. The 
Coryphaeus was supposed to speak the 
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A servant's a bird, and an ass is a bird. It must therefore assuredly follow 
That the birds are to you (I protest it is true) your prophetic divining Apollo. 


Then take us for Gods, as is proper and fit, 


And Muses Prophetic ye’ll have at your call 


Spring, winter, and summer, and autumn and all. 


Pnigos without stopping to take breath ; 
but see the note on Thesm. 814-29. 

724, pavreot-povoats | These words must 
be taken together, as if they were the 
dative plural of povadépavres, supra 276 ; 
the real dative povoopdyreot being of 
course unavailable for anapaestic verse. 
From overlooking this rather obvious 
fact, and taking the two words to be 
independent substantives, without any 
copula, all the Commentators have 
missed the real signification of the 
passage. See the following note. 

725. npos ev Spas| We have seen that 
the Birds are the real source of divina- 
tion and augury; they are also with 
us everywhere and always. If, therefore, 
men will exchange the Olympian Gods 
for the Birds, they will be able to con- 
sultthese Muse-prophets, wherethey like, 
and at all seasons of the year. ypnoda 
is used in its ordinarysense of consulting 
an oracle. I have substituted jpos ev 
aépas for the reading of the MSS. and 
editions avpais, Spas ; a reading which 
makes no sense, and which doubt- 
less arose from the error mentioned in 
the preceding note, viz. that, pdvrece 
Movoas being two independent datives, 
the absence of the copula could be 
explained only by making them the 
commencement of a string of datives, 
all governed by xpjc@a in the sense of 


to use. Accordingly the accepted Latin 
translation is “uti poteritis pro vatibus, 
Musis, auris, anni tempestatibus, hieme, 
aestate, moderato aestu.” However, it 
occurred to some recent editors that 
xeypov. and Oépee might be marks of 
time, and Bergk therefore conjectured, 
though he did not read, atpais jpos xe- 
pa, Oéper perpio mriyet, ‘spring breezes 
in winter, moderate heat in summer,” 
avpas and mviye being still governed by 
xp7noba “to use.” In asimilarsense Kock 
reads avpais Atapais yeov. Bothe, as 
‘“‘ Hotibius,” proposed veapais dpats, a 
very probable conjecture, but he did 
not repeat it in either of his editions 
of the play, seeing that it was incom- 
patible with the (supposed) two datives 
in the preceding line. It seems to me 
that the genuine reading 1s jpos év Spats. 
In Clouds 1008 Aristophanes has jpos 
év épa; and Lucian who is perpetually 
recalling, not only the ideas, but the 
very words of Aristophanes, writes 
gapos ev @pats in line 48 of his Trago- 
podagra, possibly in reference to the 
very passage before us. For another 
reminiscence of Aristophanes in the 
same poem, see the note on Thesm. 43. 
The three lines efere—mviyer are the 
pith and centre of the whole argument, 
but Hamaker, in sublime ignorance of 
their meaning, strikes them out alto- 
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HETPL@ TiyEel’ KOUK admrodpdvTesS 
Kabedovped dv@ cepvurdpevot 
Tapa Tais veheAais Sorep yd Zevs- 
GNAG tapovTes ddcopev byty 
avTols, matoly, Taldwy Traicly, 730 
wrovOvytelav, | 
3 ? lA >? 
evdatpoviav, Biov, eipyyny, 
- 7 AY 7 
vedTnTa, YEAwTa, Xopovs, Oadias, 
? 7 9 4 
yaa T opvider 
OoOTE TapéoTat KoTTLay bputy 
t1é Tav ayabor: 735 
eA ?- 4, 
GUT@ TAOUTHCETE TAVTES. 


Moioa Aoypaia, [orp. 
\ XN \ ‘ 
TLO TLO TLO TLOTLYE, 
motkiAn, web As eyo 
Pi ‘ ~ bd 3 , 
vaTaLoL KAL Kopudals ev opetais, 740 
TLO TLO TLO TLOTLY€, 
iCopevos perias emi guddoKépov, 
TL TL TLO TLOTlyé, 
b lon lon 
du ens yéevvos ovis peréov 
Ilavi vopous lepovs avagaive 745 


gether. This marvellous stroke of 730. avrois, raciv, raidoy raciv| This 
sagacity is adopted by Meineke, who, is obviously a formula from some litany 
however, recants in his Vind. Aristoph. or religious benediction ; to which, I 
and positively outdoes himself in the apprehend, there is also an allusion in 
amazing proposal to change pdvreot the oracular line preserved by Hat. 
Movoats into pdvreciv ovoas, the Birdsas (v. 92) about Cypselus, the tyrant of 
a class being throughout the Play described Corinth ; 

in the masculine. 


“OABtos otros dviip... 
auvros, kat maides, madav ye pey ovKere Tatdes. 


737-52. Tue StRoPHE. The strophe to the accompaniment of the nightin- 
and antistrophe are choral songs, sung gale’s aiAds. The strophe, indeed, is 
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And we won’t run away from your worship, and sit 

Up above in the clouds, very stately and grand, 

Like Zeus in his tempers: but always at hand. 

Health and wealth we’ll bestow, as the formula runs, 

ON YOURSELVES, AND YOUR SONS, AND THE SONS OF YOUR SONS ; 

And happiness, plenty, and peace shall belong 

To you all; and the revel, the dance, and the song, 

And laughter, and youth, and the milk of the birds 
We'll supply, and we’ll never forsake you. 

Ye'll be quite overburdened with pleasures and joys, 
So happy and blest we will make you. 


O woodland Muse, 


téo, tio, tio, teotena, 


Of varied plume, with whose dear aid 


On the mountain top, and the sylvan glade, 


a . - . . 
tio, tio, tio, tiotenx, 


I, sitting up aloft on a leafy ash, full oft, 


a ae ee 
ti0, tio, tio, trotina, 


Pour forth a warbling note from my little tawny throat, 


Pour festive choral dances to the mountain mother’s praise, 


And to Pan the holy music of his own immortal lays ; 


worded as though it were itself the 
song of the nightingale, addressed to 
the Motoa Aoypaia; not one of the nine 
Olympian Muses, but the Spirit of Song 
which pervades the brake and the cop- 
pice, the Adan, the haunt of the nightin- 
gale; see supra 202,224,&c. Here again 
we find, in a slightly different setting, 
the £vpdeovoy anddva Movoats, supra 659, 

744, Ov euns yevvos Eovdjs| See supra 
214, and the very similar passage in 
Kur. Helen 1111, a tragedy which was 
not exhibited until three years after 


the present play. See the Introduction 
to the Thesmophoriazusae. 

745, Tlavi] *Emei vépsos 6 Oeds kat Gpetos. 
pytpi Oe, ry ‘Péa.—Scholiast. And the 
Scholiast on 877 infra says, KuBeAnv 
daci tiv ‘Péav, mapa Ta KvBeda opy. dpeia 
yap 7) Oeds, S16 Kal émoxetra Aedvtwv Cevyet. 
Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 76-9. The nightin- 
gale sings her melodies in honour of 
Pan, the deity of rural life; and of 
Cybele, otherwise Rhea, the Mighty 
Mother of the Gods, the peydAn prrnp 
of the Greeks, the ‘“ Mater Magna”’ of 
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} N oS Sf. {we ~ bf ay 
mpocdpapeyv etn wardgas, “ aipe TAHKTPOV, El PMAyXel. 
the Latins. That the worship of these Thomson, in his “Spring,” prays the 


two deities was naturally combined, we 
may infer from the passages of Pindar 
to which Kock refers; ddd’ émevEar Gat 
pev eyov €Oéhw | Marpi, trav xodpate rap’ 
éuov mpddupoyv avy Ilavi pédrorrat Oapa | 
cepvav Oedy evvexiat, Pyth. 111. 77-9, where 
see the Scholiast. And again @ Ila, 
"Apxadias pedéwv, Marpos MeydXas omade, 
Fragm. Parth. 

749, Spvyos] Aristophanes  every- 
where expresses the highest admiration 
for the lyrical tragedies of Phrynichus, 
the immediate predecessor of Aeschylus 
on the Athenian stage. See Wasps 220 
and the note there. And surely no 
nobler panegyric was ever pronounced 
by one great poet on another than the 
suggestion that he had contrived to 
infuse into his melodies the ineffable 
sweetness of the nightingale’s song. 


nightingales to “ lend him their song, 
and pour The mazy-running soul of 
melody Into his varied verse”; but 
great as are the merits of the bard of 
the Seasons, I doubt if his warmest 
admirer would assert that his prayer 
had been answered. Many think, and 
it is by no means improbable, that this 
very strophe, and perhaps some other 
of the bird-songs are intended to be 
in the style of Phrynichus. And if so, 
Euripides in Helen 1111 may have been 
borrowing direct from Phrynichus, for 
it is hardly likely that he would take 
both ideas and language from an 
Aristophanic Comedy. This seems to 
be the earliest comparison of a poet 
or a student to a bee carrying off honey 
from every flower, but it afterwards 
became a very common metaphor. 
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Whence Phrynichus of old, 
Sipping the fruit of our ambrosial lay, 
Bore, like a bee, the honied store away, 
His own sweet songs to mould. 


tio, tio, tio, tto, toting. 


Is there any one amongst you, O spectators, who would lead 

With the birds a life of pleasure, let him come to us with speed. 

All that here is reckoned shameful, all that here the laws condemn, 
With the birds is right and proper, you may do it all with them. 

Is it here by law forbidden for a son to beat his sire ? 

That a chick should strike his father, strutting up with youthful ire, 
Crowing Raise your spur and fight me, that is what the birds admire. 


Bergler, Beck, and Kock refer to Plato 
(Ion, chap. v. 534 B), Isocrates (ad De- 
monicum, ad fin.), Lucian (Piscator 6), 
the Greek Life of Sophocles, Lucretius 
(iii. 10-12), Horace (Carm. iv. 2. 27). 
753-68. THE EPIRRHEMA. In the Epir- 
rhema such of the spectators as would 
like to do so, are invited to leave Athens 
and come over to the Birds, there to 
pass their lives, dsamdéxerv, sc. tov Biov. 
The invitation is specially addressed to 
. certain classes of persons—sire-strikers, 
runaway slaves, spurious citizens, and 
traitors — who for personal reasons might 
find it inconvenient to remain within 
the reach of Athenian law and Athenian 
public opinion. Note the curious change 
in the speaker’s stand point which occurs 
in the course of the Epirrhema. In 
line 755, év@ade, here, means at Athens, 
as contrasted with the kingdom of the 


Birds. But in 763 it means in the or- 
chestra, with the bird-chorus, that is to 
say, in the kingdom of the Birds, as 
contrasted with Athens. This isa result 
of the double position which the Chorus 
assume in the Parabasis. At one time, 
they are the birds whom they represent ; 
at another, the yopevrai who represent 
the birds. 

757, vou@| The language recalls a scene 
in the Clouds (1420-30) where Strep- 
siades relies upon the vdpos, the law or 
custom in favour of fathers; and Phel- 
dippides retorts with an argument 
derived from the habits of game-cocks. 
Relying on the invitation here given, 
a young zarpaXoias does presently make 
his appearance in the kingdom of the 
Birds, infra 1337-71; but his visit 
does not turn out quite as he had antici- 
pated. 
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arTrayads ovTos map Hpiv moKkidos KeKAHoET AL. 
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wn ~ 7 
ei O 6 Ileciov mpodoiva: trois atipois tas WUAaS 


BovrAcTat, WepdiE yevécOo, Tot warpds vedTTLOV: 


na ? 
os Tap Huly ovdev aicypéoy éoriy éxrrepdikiodl. 





760. Spanérns eortypévos| A runaway 
slave, recaptured and branded. See the 
notes on Wasps 1296 and 1373. 

762, SmwOdpov] Spintharus, Execes- 
tides, and Acestor were obviously all 
birds of a feather; all struck off the 
register of Athenian citizens, as not 
being genuine Athenians at all. See 
the notes on 11 and 31 supra. Txeces- 
tides is described as a Carian slave, 
Acestor as a Scythian,and Spintharus as 
a Phrygian. The estimation in which 
Phrygians were held is shown by a 
proverb preserved by Suidas, s.v. Bpvé 
avnp wAnyeis dueivwr, kat Staxovertépos, & 
proverb to which Herondas (or Herodas) 
refers at the end of his second poem 

6 Ppvé ravov byiv 
manyeis dpeivwy Eooer, ef Te pry Peveos 
é€x TaV TaAaay % Tmapotpia Bacer. 


Of the Philemon here mentioned, the 
Schohast says that, like Spintharus, he 
was a Phrygian and Barbarian. And 
Bp. Lightfoot, in his Introduction to 
St. Paul’s Epistle to another Phrygian 
of that name, infers that he had 
‘obtained an unenviable notoriety at 


a 


Athens by assuming the rights of 
Athenian citizenship though a Phry- 
gian and apparently a slave.” But 
this inference is by no means certain ; 
he may have been merely a Phrygian 
breeder of finches. There was a third 
Phrygian Philemon, of legendary fame. 
“The legend of Philemon and Baucis, 
the aged peasants who entertained not 
angels but Gods unawares, and were 
rewarded by their divine guests for their 
homely hospitality and conjugal love, 
is one of the most attractive in Greek 
mythology.” Bp. Lightfoot ubi supra. 
765. wdnmovs| Ildammos, says Bergler, 
with his usual happy terseness, “est 
avus, et avis quaedam.” From the 
statement by Aeclian, N. A. in. 30, that 
it is a bird in whose nest the cuckoo 
is in the habit of depositing its egg, 
some have, perhaps too hastily, sought 
to identify it with the hedge-sparrow. 
However this may be, I imagine that 
its mention here is owing to the habit 
to which Aelian alludes. Execestides, 
an alien in an Athenian phratry, is ike 
a young cuckoo in the nest of the 


adnmros. But let him breed mamma in 
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Come you runaway deserter, spotted o’er with marks of shame, 
Spotted Francolin we'll call you, that, with us, shall be your name. 


You who style yourself a tribesman, Phrygian pure as Spintharus, 
Come and be a Phrygian linnet, of Philemon’s breed, with us. 


Come along, you slave and Carian, Execestides to wit, 


Breed with us your Cuckoo-rearers, they’ll be guildsmen apt and fit. 


Son of Peisias, who to outlaws would the city gates betray, 
Come to us, and be a partridge (cockerel like the cock, they say), 
We esteem it no dishonour knavish partridge-tricks to play. 


bird-land, and he will have sdznovs, 
avos, who (as aves) are genuine natives 
of bird-land, and so he will be fully quali- 
fied to enter into a phratry there. 
Compare Frogs 418. Kock’s notion that 
wanmot here means “down” ls an entire 
misapprehension. 

766. 6 Ileciov] We know nothing, 
and the Scholiasts admit that they 
know nothing, about Peisias or his son, 
except that Cratinus in his Xeipoves 
desciibes both Peisias and Diitrephes 
(infra 798) as xv@darX’ dvady. Kock 
refers to the satire on ‘‘ Meles, son of 
Peisias,’”’ preserved by the Scholiasts on 
808 infra, where see the note; but had 
they supposed the persons there men- 
tioned to be the same as those satirized 
here, they would have quoted that 
satire here. Apparently it was Peisias 
himself who betrayed, or sought to 
betray, some city in the Athenian 
dominions to its disfranchised and 
exiled oligarchs ; and if that city was 
situated in the regions to the north- 
west of the Aegean, it was probably 
done with the connivance of Brasidas ; 
in which case it is quite possible that 


there may be, as Paulmier suggested, 
some allusion in the word éxmepdikioat 
to Perdiccas the ever-shifty king of 
Macedon, who was much mixed up 
with the operations of Brasidas. But 
all this is mere conjecture. The son of 
Peisias appears to have been considered 
a chip of the old block, rot marpés 
vedttiov, dignus -patre pullus, as Beck 
translates the words. He is therefore 
advised, if he wishes to follow in his 
father’s footsteps, to come over to the 
birds, who do not consider such practices 
to be reprehensible. 

168. éxmepduxioa| Strictly, to slip away 
or escape, by wiles and trickery, like a 
partridge. 
perapopas Tay mepdixwr, mavovpyev drtwr. 
—Suidas. drordccOqvac Kat dtadpavat. az 
Tay nepoikay, peTapoptK@s* mavovpyoy yap 


éxrepotkioar’ Oradpavar, ék 


To (gov, kai StadidpacKoy rovs Onpovras. 
—Hesychius. 


perapopds Tay Tepdikwv* Mavovpyoy yap TO 


dtadpavai mavovpys* amd 


(gov kat OtadidpacKkoy rovs Onpevras.— 
Etym. Magn. As theyare all illustrating 
the form éxmepdixioat, they are obviously 
referring to the passage before us: yet 
it is difficult to see how there can be 
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etde O€ OduBos dvaxras: ‘Odvpmiddes dé pédos Xaprres 





any notion of “escaping’’ here. Apart 
from the question of a possible reference 
to Perdiccas, the word seems merely to 
mean to play partridge, to be wily and 
tricky, mavotpyos; the é« being, as Mr. 
Green suggests, intensive; out and out. 

769-84. THE ANTISTROPHE. The 
Thracian swans are represented as 
praising Apollo with loud cries and 
clapping of wings. As their song 
mounts upward through the sky, the 
air is hushed, the waves are still, and 
bird and beast ‘cowerdowninamazement. 
And when it reaches the immortal 
company in their Olympian home, the 
Muses and the Graces join their divine 
melodies to the mystic clangour of the 
swans. Thrace was, and still is, a 
favourite resort of these birds. Enor- 
mous flocks, both of the Cygnus olor 
and of the Whooper are often to be seen 
in its gulfs and rivers. See Dresser’s 
“Birds of Europe,” vol. vi. pp. 421, 


438. rode means After this fashion ; in 
such wise, referring back to the strophe. 

772. Addo] For Apollo, we are told, 
loves the voices of the swans, qderae 
gdevais, Plutarch, ‘De EI 
apud Delphos,” 6. And naturally so. 
They are his special Oepdrovres. Plato, 
Phaedo, chap. 385; Aelian, N.A. 11. 382. 
When Leto was in child-birth, they flew, 
singing, round Delos, seven times; and 
before they could compass the island an 
eighth time Apollo was born, Calli- 
machus in Del. 249-55. And immedt- 
ately after his birth, he was borne on 
a chariot of swans to the land of the 
Hyperboreans; and after a year’s 
sojourn there, from the land of the 
Hyperboreansto Delphi, Alcaeus (Fragm. 
2, Bergk) ; see also infra 869. 

777. motxthal I have placed a comma 
after morxida, to show that the line does 
not refer to beasts only, as all the 
Commentators take it, but includes 


, 
KUKY@V 
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Even thus the Swans, 
tio, tio, tto, tiotinx, 
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Their clamorous cry were erst up-raising, 


With clatter of wings Apollo praising, 


a ° a ° e 
tio, tio, tto, tiotina, 


As they sat in serried ranks on the river Hebrus’ banks. 


F e - ° ry 
tio, tio, tio, tiotina, 


Right upward went the cry through the cloud and through the sky. 
Quailed the wild-beast in his covert, and the bird within her nest, 
And the still and windless Ether lulled the ocean-waves to rest. 


totétotétotétotétotina. 


Loudly Olympus rang ! 


Amazement seized the kings; and every Grace 
And every Muse within that heavenly place 


birds as well; q¢ida being understood 
in the first branch of the sentence, 
from the diAa expressed in the second. 
The daa rrotxina, the variegated tribes, are 
the birds, to whom the epithet zorxidos 
is in this Comedy repeatedly applied: 
see lines 247, 761, 1410, 1411, 1415: 
Virgil’s “‘ pecudes, pictaeque volucres.”’ 
They cower down as the great trumpet- 
call from a thousand swans (for the 
flocks often contain that number) goes 
past them up to heaven, just as, when 
an eagle comes in sight, mrdocoprtt 
épuixes AvryuPOoyyoe PoBo, Bacchylides, 
v.22. Theidea, universally entertained, 
that the line referred only to beasts, 
made it quite unintelligible, and divers 
efforts have been made to correct it; 
but “locus non emendari sed intelligi 
debet.” With the next line compare 
Thesm. 43 and the note there. 


781. dvaxras| Avri rod rovs Beous. évbev 


kat avdkropa ta lepd.—Scholiast. The 
Scholiast’s explanation is quite right; 
but the words are doubtless borrowed 
from some old epic poem, where dvaxras, 
in all probability, signified the Greek 
leaders. 

782. "Odupmiddes] Ai karotxotoat ev TO 
OAtpro.—Scholiast. The Muses are 
addressed by both Homer and Hesiod 
as Movoat koupat Atos 
It was in Olympus, the latter 
poet proceeds to say, that the Muses 
were born; there too are their goodly 
habitations, and beside them dwell 
the Graces; there they delight the soul 
of Father Zeus, chanting of the things 
that were, and the things that are, and 
the things thatareto be. Asthe divine 
melody comes flowing from their lips, 
the very palace of Zeus laughs for joy, 
and the snowy summits of Olympus 
echo back the song. Theogony 36-65. 


-OAvupmiddes, 
aiytoyoto. 
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eira Bivioas éxeiOev avis av Kabé cero. 
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e 2 i , a BS 
as AuTpepns ye TuTivata povoy exav TTEpa 


785-800. THE ANTEPIRRHEMA. Even. 


if the spectators will not accept the 
invitation which the Epirrhema gives, 
they will find wings of great service 
during the theatrical performances. 
789. ef’ jyas|] They mean émi rovs 
xXopovs ToY Kapwday as contrasted with 
Tois Xopotat Tay Tpay@dev mentioned two 
lines above. It is certain that the 
Tragedies were acted at an earlier hour 
of the day than the Comedies; and 
there seems every reason to believe 
that the dramatic contests extended 
over three consecutive days ; one Tragic 
Trilogy being performed in the fore- 
noon, and one Comedy in the afternoon, 
of each day. A dramatist, therefore, 
whose Play was to be exhibited on the 
first of the three days, might well feel 


anxious lest the judges should forget 
its merits during the two whole days 
which would intervene before the prize 
was awarded, see Eccl. 1158-62. 

790. Tlarpoxdeidns | Aoxet 6 Marpoxdeidns 
mo\treKos eivat Kal Adytos, dANws O€ kaTavyn- 
povar TOY OTpwpaTar, O16 Kal yeoGs Ehéyero. 
e€idioe O€, eEeriAnoev, amenatnoev.— Scho- 
hast. The nickname Xeoads, as was 
observed in the Introduction to the 
Frogs, p. vii note, “is merely the par- 
ticiple yéoas, accentuated into a bird’s 
name, after the analogy of drrayas, 
edeas, Baoxas, and the lke.” It was 
doubtless the advantage which, it is 
here’ suggested, he would obtain from 
the possession of wings that turned 
him into the Xeoas. Asto the Pjdiopa 
vo Hlarpox\eiSov passed, after the dis- 
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Took up the strain, and sang. 


tio, tio, tio, tto, trotne. 


Truly to be clad in feather is the very best of things. 
Only fancy, dear spectators, had you each a brace of wings, 


Never need you, tired and hungry, at a Tragic Chorus stay, 

You would lightly, when it bored you, spread your wing's and fly away, 
Back returning, after luncheon, to enjoy our Comic Play. 

Never need a Patrocleides, sitting here, his garment stain ; 

When the dire occasion seized him, he would off with might and main 
Flying home, then flying hither, lightened and relieved, again. 

If a gallant should the husband on the Council-bench behold 

Of a gay and charming lady, one whom he had loved of old, 

Off at once he’d fly to greet her, have a little converse sweet, 

Then be back, or e’er ye missed him, calm and smiling in his seat. 

Ts not then a suit of feathers quite the very best of things ? 

Why, Diitrephes was chosen, though he had but wicker wings, 


aster of Aegospotami, for enfranchising 
the disenfranchised citizens, see the 
same Introduction, pp. vil, vill. 

794. év Bovreurixa] Certain seats were 
set apart in the theatre for the accom- 
modation of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. éxadeiro dé te kai Bovdeutixoy pépos 
rou Oedrpov, Pollux iv. segm. 122. odros 
rémos Tov Oearpov, 6 avetpevos Tots Bovdev- 
rais —Scholiast.. It was to this special 
quarter that the appeals were addressed 
in Peace 887 and Thesm. 809. 

798. Aurpédnys}] Diitrephes, we learn 
from the Scholiast, had made his fortune 
by the manufacture of wicker (or osier) 
flasks, the handles of which, he tells us, 
were called arepa. He was elected, 
first, a @vAapxos, the tribal commander 
of the cavalry of his particular tribe, 





see the note on 353 supra. The Phy- 
larchs were of course ten in number. 
Then he became a Hipparch, one of the 
two generals commanding the entire 
Athenian cavalry. See Aristotle’s Polity 
of Athens, chap. 61. And now he was 
a great man, and dealt with high politics, 
peydha mparre:,and passed off as a tremen- 
dous creature, a very £ovOds immaexrpvoy, 
see Peace 1177, Frogs 932 and the notes 
there. He did not enjoy his dignity 
much longer, if historians are Mght in 
inferring from the statement of Pau- 
sanias (Attica xxiii. 2. 3) that he met 
his death when retreating with his 
Thracians from the massacre at Myca- 
lessus, for that terrible event occurred 
less than eighteen months after the pro- 
duction of the “Birds,” Thue. vii. 29, 30. 
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EY. od dé kowiyo ye oxddiov amoreTiApeva. 


TEI. ravri pev nxdopecba Kara tiv Aioyddor 


9 b a n m3 
“7dé0 ovy bm dA@Y GAA TOis abToY mTEpots. 


Thucydides, however, though he men- 
tions Diitrephes as the leader of the 
expedition, makes no allusion to his 
fate. His statue, riddled with arrows, 
was seen by Pausanias at the entrance 
of the Acropolis; and its white marble 
base was discovered in the last century, 
bearing the inscription “Eppdodukos Au- 
Tpepous amapxnv. See Col. Leake’s Topo- 
graphy of Athens, i. 145. He is again 
mentioned infra 1442 as influencing 
young men to drive horses, an in- 
fluence which his position as a high 
cavalry officer would make it easy for 
him to exert. We have seen in the 
note to 766 supra how Cratinus de- 
scribed him; and the Scholiast here 
says that he was everywhere character- 
ized as a rapacious and unprincipled 
busy-body. 

801. Peisthetaerus and Euelpides 
re-enter, not “transformed into birds,’’ 
not “wearing grotesque bird-masks and 
plumage,” as the Commentators say, 


but exactly as thy were, save only for 
the addition of wings. The Hoopoe 
has played his part, and returns no 
more. are words with 
which a speaker dismisses one subject 
and turns to another; so much for that, 
like the xal odrot pév 8} obtws of Theae- 
tetus, chap. 7 (151 B). With oxadquoy 
amorerthpéva Compare Thesm. 838 and 
thenote there. Here the meaning is that 
whereas a blackbird’s plumage extends 
over its whole body, the hair of Pei- 
sthetaerus stops short at his poll; as if 
a bowl had been placed on the head of 
the blackbird, and all the feathers not 
covered by the bowl had been plucked 
out. See also Eccl. 724 and the note 
there. 

808. rois atray arepois| These “base 
comparisons’? we owe to nothing but 
our own wings, as Aeschylus says. He 
is referring to the well-known passage 
in the Myrmidons, which is quoted by 
the Scholiast here. 


TavuTl rotautt 
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First a Captain, then a Colonel, till from nothing he of late 
Has become a tawny cock-horse, yea a pillar of the State ! 


Prt. At your flight-feathers. 


Per. Well, here we are. By Zeus, I never saw 
In all my life a sight more laughable. 
Ev. What are you laughing at ? 
V’ll tell you what you’re like, your wings and you, 
Just like a gander, sketched by some cheap-Jack. 
Ev. And you, a blackbird, with a bowl-cropped noddle. 
Prt. These shafts of ridicule are winged by nought 


But our own plumes, as Aeschylus would say. 





rad ovx tn’ drAdAwy, GAAA Tois abroy mreEpois 


adcakdped@a. 


The “‘ Eagle shot by means of his own 
feathers ” passed into a proverb, fami- 
liar in both ancient and modern writers. 
See Porson at Eur. Med. 139, Bp. Blom- 
field at Agamemnon 796 (footnote), 
and the authorities cited by Wagner on 
the Fragments of Aeschylus. To the pas- 
sages there collected I will add one or 
two further examples. Julian, we are 
told, forbade Christian children to be 
educated in poetry, rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy, for, said he, rois oiketots mrepois, 
kara Thy wapotptay, BaddAdpeOa, they draw 
from the old Pagan armoury darts to 
destroy Paganism, Theod. H. E. ii. 
8. The priest in the Ethiopics of 


Heliodorus, ii. 33, who had taught 
a maiden all the lore he possessed, 
found, when he wished her to marry 
his nephew, that she foiled him with 
his own teachings, trois épois (7d rov 
Adyou) kar’ éuov Kéxpnrat mrepois. St. Chry- 
sostom showing the inconsistency of 
the Manichean theory says rois ofketots 
dXloketat mrepois, Kat ov Setrar rns EEwber 
payns, GAN éavrH epireiperat, Hom. 
xxxvill. (852 E) in 1 Cor. English 
writers are accustomed to illustrate the 
lines of Aeschylus by two passages 
from English poets; Waller’s address 
‘“‘to a Lady singing one of his songs’”’: 


That Eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 

Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high; 


and Lord Byron’s tribute, in ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” to Kirke 


White, who died from over-devotion to 
his studies. 


So the struck Eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
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Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 


810. rois Geois | Not the Olympian Gods, 
but the Bird-gods, as we shall presently 
see: rois Katvois Geots, infra 848, 862, 

816. ov8 dv yapevvy] Not even for my 
pallet. He is playing onthe word ozdp- 
ros, Spanish broom, which was twisted 
into ropes, and is frequently mentioned 
by both Greek and Latin writers, see 
Peace 1247. It is still called Esparto, 
and is still an article of commerce in 
our markets. There is, or recently 
was, at least one Esparto Company in 
London, formed for the purpose of 


importing the material from Spain. 
n O€ Ketpia, says the Scholiast, cidos Cavns 
ek GYXOLVioy, rapeokds twavTt, 7 Secpotor 
ras kiivas. See Pollux, x. 36, 37. 

819. NedeAoxoxxvyiav| Lucian, in his 
Veracious History, 1. 29, testifies that 
on his return journey from the Moon, 
he sailed by the city Neqedokoxkvyia, 
which was then governed by King 
Crow Macousel, and found that the 
statements of Aristophanes, generally 
thought to be mere romance, were 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy. 
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Pet. First we must give the city 


Some grand big name: and then we’ll sacrifice 


To the high Gods, 
CHoR. 
PEt. 


Sparta? Ev. What! 


Sparta for my city ? 


Ev. That’s my opinion also. 
Then let’s consider what the name shall be. 
What think you of that grand Laconian name, 


No. 


I wouldn’t use esparto for my pallet, 
Not if P’'d cords ; by Heracles, not I. 


PEI, 


How shall we name it then ? 


Cuor. Invent some fine 


Maeniloquent name, drawn from these upper spaces 


And clouds. 
Cuor. Good! Good! 


Prt. What think you of Cloudeuckoobury ? 


You have found a good big name, and no mistake. 


Ev. 


Is this the great Cloudcuckoobury town 


Where all the wealth of Aeschines lies hid, 


And all Theagenes’s ? 


Pet. Best of all, 





Indeed, whilst he was still staying in the 
Moon, the Sun-people after vanquishing 
the Moon-people in a great battle, had 
taken a hint from the strategy of 
Peisthetaerus, and walled off the 
intermediate space between the two 
bodies, rd peraéd rov dépos amereixiCov, 
so as to cut off the Sunlight from the 
Moon and reduce her to a state of 
chronic eclipse. 

— 822. Theagenes and 
Aeschines were two needy braggarts, 
perpetually boasting of their wealth 
which, not being apparent, might (to 
use a term well-known in our law- 
courts) be considered to be in nubibus, 
and might therefore perhaps be found in 
this city of clouds and cuckoos. InWasps 
324 Aeschines, and in line 1127 infra 


Geayévous | 


Theagenes, is coupled with Proxenides 
6 Kopnacets. See the notes on Wasps 
325,459,and 1248. Possibly, as Kennedy 
suggests, this was the Theagenes who 
signed the Peace of Nicias (Thuc. v. 19), 
and these the Theagenes and Aeschines 
who were afterwards members of the 
Thirty (Xen. Hell. 11. 2. 3); but the 
names are very common ones. The 
words ra woAXd xpnpara mean the many 
possessions, the great wealth, and apply 
to Aeschines as well as to Theagenes. 
I mention this because Van Leeuwen 
strangely translates the line, “ubi et 
Theogeni est maior bonorum pars, et 
cuncta sua habet Aeschines.” No dis- 
tinction is drawn between Theagenes 
and Aeschines. All the vast wealth of 
each is in Cloudeuckoobury. 
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XO. dpvis dd’ hpov Tod yévovs rob Tlepotkod, 


824. rd Pdéypas medtov| The Phle- 
graean plain, where the Gods overcame 
the giants—localized in the peninsula 
of Pallene by some, in Campania by 
others—is by Aristophanes transferred 
to his imaginary Cloudcuckoobury; the 
unreal nature of the combat being 
further emphasized by the speaker 
terming it a contest, not of fighting, but 
of bragging. déov eimety xarerohéunoar, 
gdnot trois ddafovevpaow aiTav vmepe- 
Badovro avrovs, says the Scholiast. And 
again diaBadrer aird [rd BAéypas redior] 
@s KaKEelWoO Tema PEVOV Ud TOY ToLnTOv. 

827. wéwdov] In the dedication of 
their city, the adventurers, it must be 
admitted, seem oblivious of the fact 
that the Birds are to be either superior 
to, or associated with, the Olympian 
Gods. But Athenians could hardly 
overlook Athene, and her name was too 
great and too holy to be associated even 
with her own yAavé Other deities 
might lend themselves te comic situa- 
tions, but not Athene. The meém)os was 
the splendidly embroidered robe which 
every fourth year, at the Panathenaea, 


was carried aloft, like a sail, through 
the streets of Athens to the shrine of 
Athene Polias in the Erechtheium. 
Tloktas was her special name; but the 
more general name wodtovyos, which has 
much the same meaning, is perhaps 
more frequently found. See Knights 
581; Clouds 602; Lys. 345. And cf. 
Thesm. 318, 1140. Acrapsv is no doubt 
a reminiscence of the Pindaric \urapai 
"A@nvat, Nem.iv.18; Isthm.i1.20; Fragm. 
46. Cf. Ach. 639, 640; Knights 1329; 
Clouds 299. éadpev, leave undisturbed. 
830. mavordiav] The retention of 
Athene Polias seems to have involved 
the retention of Athene Promachus, 
and the Athene of the Parthenon. For 
it was the colossal statue of bronze, 
the Athene Promachus, and none other, 
which stood erect in full armour, the 
visible Champion of Athens. Contrasted 
with this heroic figure, is set the un- 
heroic and unmanly Cleisthenes, who 
is himself one of the dramatis personae 
in the Thesmophoriazusae, and is every- 
where assailed by Athenian comedy for 
his gross and degrading effeminacy. 


Fos 
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This is the plain of Phlegra, where the Gods 
Outshot the giants at the game of Brag. 


Ev. A glistering sort of a city! Who shall be 
Its guardian God? For whom shall we weave the Peplus ? 
Pet. Why not retain Athene, City-keeper ? 
Eu. And how can that be a well-ordered State, 
Where she, a woman born, a Goddess, stands 
Full-armed, and Cleisthenes assumes a spindle ? 
Prt. And who shall hold the citadel’s Storkade ? 


Cuor. A bird of ours, one of the Persian breed, 


xepxis 1s the weaver’s comb, but in the 
translation it becomes a spindle, because 
with us a spindle, rather than a weaver’s 
comb, is the symbol and the attribute 
of womanhood. Hence in old times 
the relations through the father and 
through the mother were distinguished 
as of the spear-side and of the spindle- 
side respectively ; and all unmarried 
women are in law described to this day 
as spinsters. With the first line of this 
speech Beck compares Eur, Suppl. 447 
mas ouv ér dy yévoir dy ioxupa wodrs ; 
832. ro Tedapyixdy] “Ore ’AOnenoe 7d 
IleXapytkoy tetyos ev TH akpoTéAeEt, OO pépe 
vyrat KadXipaxos, “Tuponvay reixtopa 
Tlekapyikdy [Fragm. 283, Bentley ].— 
Scholiast. The wall which surrounded 
the plateau of the Athenian Acropolis 
(ris wédews) was, except on the southern 
side, called ré Hedacyxdv, the Pelasgic 
wall, Hdt. v. 64; Thue. ii. 17. Cf. 
Leake’s Athens, 1. 309-15. It is indeed 
occasionally called Iedapyixov, as in 
the Scholiast here, some inferior MSS. 
of Thucydides, the single MS. from 
which we obtain the “ Polity of Athens,” 
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chap. 19, and elsewhere. This name, 
however, had no connexion with storks ; 
IleXapyot was simply another form of 
On the fragment of Calli- 
machus cited by the Scholiast, Bentley 
observes “Pelargicum idem quod 
Pelasgicum; et Tyrrheni iiden qui 
Pelasgi.” Here on the other hand it 
is with intentional reference to medapyot, 
storks, that Aristophanes calls the wall 
TleAapyixdy; whence, in the translation, 
Storkade for stoccade. The word xaéé&eu 
is strictly appropriate to the occupation 
of the wall by a protecting deity, cf. 
Clouds 572, 603. And the expression 
emt metp@yv, four lines below, is very 
suitable to the Acropolis, which was 
the wérpa Takdddos, being in fact, at its 
summit, “a flat oblong rock, the greatest 
length of which is 1000 feet, and 
breadth 500,” Wordsworth’s Athens 
and Attica, chap. xiv. 

833. rot Ilepoixod|] Tov adextpvdva 
éyet.—Scholiast. Cf. 485 supra. The 
cock is called “the chick of Ares” on 
account of his gallant and martial 
bearing, and his pugnacious dis- 
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OPNIOES 


Somep A€yeTat Sewvdraros eivat TavTaxou 


"A pews veotrés. 


EY. 6 veorré d€o7r0Ta’ 


835 


as & 6 Oeds éemitydetos oikeiv ert werpov. 


TIEI. dye vuv od pév Bddiée mpis tiv dépa 


Kal Toto TEeLyiCovot Tapadiakévet, 


xérAikas Tapapopel, mndOv arodds Opyacor, 


) : lon 
ANekdvnv avéveyKe, KaTaTEed amd THS KAipakos, 


840 


- f XN “ a4 > 3 N 
QUAAKAS KATATTHOAL, TO TUP EyKpUTT Gél, 


Kkodavopopay mepirpexe Kai KaOevd Exel: 


KnpuKe O€ éeprpoy Tov péev és Deodrs ava, 


> > b 
Erepoy 0 dvaley ad map avOpdmous KaTo, 


> a Or > 9» ? 
kakelGev avis map éué. 
wy Y 


CML . 


os ’ 
OLMOCEe TAP 


EY. od 6€ y adrot pévov 845 
TIEL. 1 aya?’ of wéuro o eyo. 


nw “a + rs 
ovdey yap avev cot Tavd & A€yo Tempaderat. 


Bd \ 2 oF ?, ~ ~ ~ 
eyo 0 iva Gio Totot Kawwotow Oeois, 


SN e 7 - \ 2 4 ~ 
TOV Lepen TELWOVTA THY TOLTIVY KAO. 


~ ~ aN n~ x \ a’ 2 
Tat Tai, 76 Kavoov aipecOe Kal THY XépuiBa. . 


position. The Comedian Plato in his 
Peisander (Fragm. 6, Meineke) gave 
the same name to a bold and forward 
officer ; and if the Peisander preceded 
the Birds, Aristophanes is probably, in 
the present passage, making fun of the 
application of the term veorrds to a 
man. 

837. ov pev BadiCe] Peisthetaerus, 
whether tired of his companion’s gar- 
rulity, or thinking his presence really 
necessary at the works, sends him off 
to superintend, or rather to take part 
in, the building ofthe wall. Euelpides, 
apparently with some reluctance, goes 
away, and is never mentioned again. 
XaXikas mapadédpe, take the rubble along- 
side the masons, that they may fill up 
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with it the interstices of the larger 
stones. ydArkes are oi eis Tas oikodopas 
puxpol Aid, Hesychius. Strip, and mix 
up the mortar. éSpyacov, soften it with 
water. Then carry it up the ladder on 
the hod. Next fall off the ladder. The 
latter half of this and the two follow- 
ing lines conceal the fire and fall asleep 
at your post are brought in wapa rpoado- 
xiav, and are of course ironical. LHuel- 
pides was not intended to follow any 
of these three directions. 

842. ckwdwvophopar| Iepuroday kai é£erd- 
Cov ei ypnyopovot of pidakes’ of yap Tas 
udakds émtoKxorotvres Kodovas eixov Kal 
epodour, iv’ of dvddcoortes dvtipfey- 
yovra. Photius, s.v. The Scholiast thinks 
that Aristophanes is parodying the 
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Everywhere noted as the War-god’s own 


Armipotent cockerel. 


Ev. O, Prince Cockerel ? 


Yes, 


He’s just the God to perch upon the rocks. 


PRI. 


Now, comrade, get you up into the air, 


And lend a hand to those that build the wall. 
Bring up the rubble ; strip, and mix the mortar; 
Run up the ladder with the hod; fall off ; 
Station the sentinels ; conceal the fire ; 

Round with the alarum bell; go fast asleep ; 


And send two heralds, one to heaven above, 
And one to earth below; and let them come 


From thence, for me. 
Be hanged—for me! 


Ev. And you, remaining here, 
Prt. Go where I send you, comrade, 


Without your help there, nothing will be done. 
But I, to sacrifice to these new Gods, 

Must call the priest to regulate the show. 

Boy! Boy! take up the basket and the laver. 


Palamede of Euripides; and Harpo- 
cration, s.v. dtexadavice, SAYS 7 peradhopa 
amd Tey TeptToAOUYT@Y GiY Ko@d@oL vUKTOS 
ras dvAakds, Evperidns Tatapnde. No 
doubt, therefore, the practice of carry- 
ing round a bell to challenge the 
sentries was mentioned in the Pala- 
mede; but there seems no room for 
a parody here. We shall see infra 
1160 that these orders were faithfully 
fulfilled: and there too, we shall find 
that the fire, instead of being concealed, 
was to be lighted in all the towers. 
843. knpuxe| These are the two envoys 
whom Peisthetaerus had suggested 
above 554-62. The objects of their 
several missions, having been there ex- 
plained at length, are not repeated here. 


846. wap’ eu'| Taifoy rotréd gdyow, 
émeidn eimev atta map’ épe.—Scholiast. 
Peisthetaerus had used the words in 
the ordinary sense of “to me’; but 
Kiuelpides, as Brunck observes, retorts 
them in a different sense, along of me, 
per me licet (so Mr. Green), that is, for 
all I care. ‘Then he goes out. 

850. wai wat] Here is anothertheatrical 
supernumerary, like Xanthias and Mano 
dorus, supra 656. The sacrificial pre- 
parations here are identical with those 
in the Peace; and as to the cavoty and 
xépvBa, the basket and the lustral water, 
see Peace 956,957, where the servant was 
directed to take them and walk round 
thealtar. That he is intended to do 
the same here is plain from 958 infra. 
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iro irw dé IIvOias Bok ee, 


r 7an 
cuvavrcizw dé Xaipis da. 


TITEL. vatoat ov puowy. 


) > 
tourl pa At éyw moAdd 67 Kai deivy idav 


‘Hpdkares routi ti qv ; 
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> > 
otmw Képak eldov éumedopBiapévov. 


ieped, adv Epyov, Ove Tots Kawvois Oeots. 


IE. Spdow rde’. 


851. époppod] Sodokdéovs ex TIyhéos. 
avtt Tov, TO atTd Ppova’ spoppobciv de 
kupios TS dua Kai ouphoves épécocety.— 
Scholiast. As the Scholiast says on 
Tvétas Bod 857 infra cal rotro éx Inhéws, 
some have thought that this little 
choral song is altogether fashioned on 
the model of an ode in that tragedy. 
The corresponding song, or antistrophe, 
will be found infra 895. 


(A) $ép tdw, 
(B) 6 Tectov MéAns. 


a?) ~ 
GAA od ary 6 TO Kavody Exar ; 


856. wpoBdrcov] Here, as in the Peace 
(929, 949), 1b is proposed to sacrifice 
a sheep; but in the present case, the 
victim produced is a goat, 1057 infra. 

857. TlvOtas Boa] Ovras Aeyov roy 
Tatava.—Scholiast. 

808. Xaipis| 


A n > 
avrov tais evwxias. qv Sé Kap@dds 


€ 3 , > , 
Qs avroxatas eEm.oyvTos 


wuxpos, kal yéyovey avAnris. pvnpovever 


d5é avrovd Kal Pepexparns év “Aypiois 


KiWapwdds tis KaKiCTOS eyevETO; 
(A) pera 5 MeéAnra Tis; 


(B) éx’ arpéw, éy@dar Xaipis. 


COTL Kal ETEPOS, ALANTHS, OV pynuovever Kpa- 
rivos éy Neveoet.—Schohiast. Whether 
the harper and the piper were two 
persons, or one and the same person, 
isimmaterial. In Aristophanes Chaeris 
is uniformly an avAnris, and one whose 
room was preferred to his company, 
Ach, 16, 866, Peace 951. He is never 


spoken of as a mere singer; and as he 
is described here as duc@v, and m the 
parallel passage of the Peace as atAép 
and g@voév, Hermann’s reading, which 
will be found in the text, seems far 
preferable to the ouvadérm dé Xaipis 
@dav of the MSS. The adverb atropdras 
in the Scholium means that he did 
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I’m WITH you, you'll find me quite willing : 


I highly approve of your killing 

A lambkin, to win us the favour divine, 
Mid holy processionals, stately and fine. 
Up high, up high, let the Pythian ery, 
The Pythian ery to the God be sent ; 
Let Chaeris play the accompaniment. 


Pret. O stop that puffing ! 


Heracles, what’s this ? 


Faith, I’ve seen many a sight, but never yet 


A mouth-band-wearing raven ! 


Now then, priest, 


To the new Gods commence the sacrifice. 


Prisst. Ill do your bidding. 
Let us pray 


not wait to receive an invitation before 
presenting himself at these sacrificial 
feasts. And this is expressly stated in 
the Peace ; mpdcetotv a&kAnros. 

859. matoat ov dvody] Talk of Chaeris, 
and he is sure to appear. An actor 
enters with a raven’s head and wings, 
but otherwise made up to resemble the 
unwelcome piper. He is playing an 
avios with a gqopBea, “a sort of 
leathern muzzle fitting closely round 
the piper’s mouth on each side of the 
pipe. It was intended to make the 
breath flow more evenly through the 
instrument, and so to produce a fuller 
and more melodious tone.’ See Wasps 
582 and the note there. It is possible 
that, before the choral song began, 
Peisthetaerus had departed to fetch an 
officiating priest; and that he returns 
with one, as the song comes to an end. 
” Anyhow, he at once puts a stop to the 


Where’s the basket-bearer ? 


proceedings of the bird-Chaeris. 

862. 6de] There are three distinct 
stages in this sacrifice. (1) the Priest 
commences with the bidding-prayer. 
It is so long and invites so many birds 
to the sacrifice, that the puny little 
victim (probably a mere dummy) will 
obviously be altogether insufficient. 
Accordingly (2) Peisthetaerus sends him 
to the rightabout, and proposes to 
perform his duties himself, infra 893. 
He is, however, so tormented by visitors 
—the poet, the oracle-monger, and the 
rest—that he finds it impossible to 
complete the sacrifice in public; and 
therefore (8) takes the victim behind 
the scenes (1057 infra) and returns 
after the second Parabasis, line 1118 
(250 lines after the sacrifice was 
started), to announce that it has at 
last been completed and that all the 
omens are favourable. 
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3 3 
kal dpvicty Odvyrrios Kat Odvyrines 


TaOlL Kal TWaoHoLY— 


TEI. & Sovriépaxe xaip adva€ Tedapyixé. 


IE. kal kixv@ IIv0ie kai Andrio 
kat Anrot Opruyopirpa 
Kal Aprémds Axaravbiour— 
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TIEI. otkért KoAatvis &dX "Axkadavbis” Apress. 


IE. kcal dpvyie SaBagio 
kal oTpov0@ peydrn 
pntpl Oeav Kal advOpdrav— 


864. evyerOe rH ‘“Eoria] The litany is 
in prose, but here, as in Thesm. 295- 
311, I have followed the MSS. and 
older editions in cutting up the prose 
into short lines, and so rendering the 
several clauses more distinct and im- 
pressive. 
#0n, says the Scholiast, kat yap €6os aro 
Tis ‘Eortias dpxesOa [awdpxecda vulgo] 
ev tais Ovoias. As to commencing with 
Hestia, see Wasps 846 and the note 
there. See also the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes and Hestia conjointly 1-6. In 
the longer Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 
21-32 we are told that Hestia was the 
first-born daughter of Cronos, and was 
sought in marriage by Poseidon and 
Apollo; but she, touching the head of 
Father Zeus, vowed a solemn vow that 
she would remain a virgin all her days. 
Wherefore in lieu of marriage gifts the 
Father gave her a goodly heritage, that 
she should be first honoured amongst 
all men, and in all the Temples of the 


? / ‘ 6 > , 
Eptpnoato Ta tev avOparer 
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Gods. Soin the Phaethon of Euripides 
(Fragm. xv, Wagner, lines 35-7). 
‘Earias @ edos Ad fs ye coppav mas av 
dpxecOat Oéhor Evyas am[poreivar], The 
epithet éorsovye, if applied to a God, 
would mean guarding the hearth (and, 
probably, there is an allusion here to 
Zevs édéorios), but as applied to the 
Kite, it involves a play on the double 
signification of “Eoria, Watching the 
sacrificial feasts for the purpose of carry- 
ing off the meat; infra 892, Peace 1100. 
Some think that the Kite occupies this 
high place in the litany as being 
the re-instated “Sovereign of Hellas,” 
supra 499; but this seems exceedingly 
doubtful. 

868. Sovméepaxe... TleAapytxé] These, 
as Bergler pointed out, are epithets of 
Poseidon, Soumépaxe, Sunium-hawk, being 
a parody of Souridpare, Sunium-worshipped 
(Knights 560) ; and IeAapy:xé of either 
Ilehkaoyexé, or more probably Tedayue, 
Sea-king. And it is therefore obvious 
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To the Hestia-bird of the household shrine, 
And the Kite that watches her feasts divine, 
And to all the Olympian birds and birdesses, 


Pr. 


O Sunium-hawking, King of the Sea—mew, hail! 


Priest. And to the holy Swan, the Pythian and Delian one, 
And to thee too, Quail-guide Leto, 
And to Artemis the Thistle-finch, 


PEI. 


Aye, Thistle-finch ; no more Colaenis now! 


Prisst. And to Sabazius the Phrygian linnet ; and then 
To Rhea the Great Mother of Gods and men ; 


that a line has dropped out in which 
Poseidon- was invoked under these 
names. In the absence of EKuelpides, 
Peisthetaerus, as Mr. Green observes, 
seems to take up his part, and inter- 
pose the remarks which the other 
would have interposed, if present. 

869. Kai kuxv@ x.r.A.| The second group 
consists of Leto and her two children. 
We have seen, in the note to 772 supra, 
that swans transported Apollo from 
his Delian birth-place to his Pythian 
sanctuary; and now the Delian and 
Pythian God is aptly represented by 
the Delian and Pythian swan. Artemis 
was worshipped at Myrrhinous (now 
Meronda) under the name Kodawis, 
from some ancient chief Kodawds who 
flourished before Cecrops (Pausanias, 
Attica, xxxi. 3); and an inscription 
referring to "Aprepts Kodawis has been 
found amongst its ruins, Leake’s Topo- 
graphy of Athens, i1. 73. Sheis here called 
’Axadavéis (the Thistle-finch, an appella- 
tion which the Goldfinch enjoys in all 
languages), from a supposed similarity 
between Kodawwis and ’AxadavOis, &@ simi- 


larity so faint that it has to be em- 
phasized by Peisthetaerus. Leto herself, 
having become the mother of Apollo 
and Artemis in Ortygia (an ancient 
name of Delos), is called ’Opruyounrpa, 
the land-rail, which derives the name 
from the curious circumstance that 
almost immediately after its harsh note 
is first heard, the quails begin to make 
their appearance. ‘“‘In the south of 
France, the peasants call the land-rail 
rot des cailles, and in Spain it is known 
by the name of guion de las codornices, 
owing to an idea that it places itself 
at the head of the Quails, and pre- 
cedes them on their migrations,” 
Yarrell’s British Birds, 11. 1389 (Fourth 
Edition). 

873. Kai dpvyiko «.7.d.] In the third 
group we have but two deities, the 
Phrygian Sabazius and the Phrygian 
Cybele. See the notes on Wasps 9 and 
119. To Sabazius is given the name 
dpvyita, the finch, supra 763, a pun on 
the word @pvyio, with which it 1s 
probably unconnected. Cybele, other- 
wise Rhea, becomesan ostrich, orpov@os 
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IE. kal fpwotv dprvict Kal hpdwy Tarot, 


? N ~ N\ ? 
Top hupiwvi Kat WEAEKAVTL Kal TEEKiV@ 


Kal PrA€Erdt Kal TéTpaKt 
kal Ta@v. Kai éded 
kai Baoka Kai éhaca 
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kat pedayKopvgoo@ kal aiyl0d\ko— 


TITEL. wad’ és xkdpaxas, tratcat Kadov. 
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peyaAn, or orpovdoxapnrcs, Latin struthio, 
and I presume that it is from this jest 
that the South American ostrich has 
acquired the name of Rhea (Rhea 
Americana). The peyddn here belongs 
as well to the orpovéo which precedes, 
as to the pnrpi which follows it; the 
speaker first saying orpov86 peyddn, the 
ostrich, and then continuing the peyady 
to pnrpi, so as to combine peyadn pyrpl, 
the “Magna Mater,” the Mother of 
Gods and men. See the note on 745 
supra. So in the translation the words 
the Great are intended first to be 
attached to Rhea, and then to combine 
with the “ Mother” which follows. 

_ 876. KAcoxpirov| Cleocritus was an 
ungainly Athenian, who in gait or 
figure was supposed to resemble an 


ostrich. And as the ostrich is kara- 
yatos, and unable to rise into the air, 
it is proposed in Frogs 1437 to equip 
Cleocritus for an aerial flight by wing- 
ing him with the featherweight Cine- 
sias. See the note there: and as to 
the extreme tenuity of Cinesias infra 
1372-8. 

880. Xiotcw] Kat rovro af’ ioropias 
éAaBev. nvyovro yap ‘A@nvatot kown emt 
Trav Ovoev éavrois Te Kat Xiots, emetdy 
emeumov of Xtoc ovppaxovs eis "AOnvas, Gre 
xpela rohgpou mpoony. Kabarep Oedmopmos 
év To (B8’ Tov Diluamexav pyow, ovras, “ of 
d€ qoAXol rod tadTa mpatrew armetxoy, 
ore ras evxyas Kowvds Kal ep €Keivey Kat 
apay av’tév émovovyro, Kal omevoorvres ert 
rais Ouoiats rais Snporedcow 6potws nvyovto 
rois Oeois Xtows Siddvar rayaa Kai odiow 
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Aye, Ostrich-queen, Cleocritus’s Mother ! 


Prizst. That they may grant health and salvation 
To the whole Cloudeuckooburian nation, 
For themselves and the Chiang, 


PEt. 


I like the Chians everywhere tacked on. 


Prisst. And to the hero-birds and sons of heroes, 


And to the Porphyrion rail ; 


And to the pelican white, and pelican grey ; 
And to the eagle, and to the capercaillie ; 
And to the peacock, and to the sedgewarbler ; 
And to the teal, and to the skua ; 

And to the heron, and to the gannet ; 

And to the blackcap, and to the titmouse ;— 


Prt. 


Stop, stop your calling, hang you. 


O, look here. 


To what a victim, idiot, are you calling 


Ospreys and vultures ? 


Don’t you see that one 


One single kite could carry off the whole? 


avrois.’—Scholiast. He adds that 
Thrasymachus in his work on the 
Art of Rhetoric says much the same 


as Theopompus. And he also cites 
some lines from the “ Cities ” of Eupolis, 
who says of Chios 


She sends us men in time of need, 

and many a gallant ship, 
Obedient as a well-trained steed 

that never wants the whip. 


And indeed up to this date, of the 
three great islands off the coast of 
Asia Minor which Athens called her 
allies, and treated as her subjects, 
Chios alone had been uniformly faithful. 
Samos had long since endeavoured to 
break away from this compulsory 
alliance, but had been reduced to sub- 
mission, and chastised for the offence. 
Mitylene, and the greater part of Lesvos, 
had made the like attempt, with the 


like result. It was against Mitylene 
that the dread decree went out that all 
the adult males should be massacred, 
and all the women and children re- 
duced into slavery; a decree passed 
by the influence of Cleon who strove 
vigorously, but unsuccessfully, to have it 
carried out to the letter. But Chios, 
though once falling under some slight 
suspicion (Thue. iv. 51), had remained 
true throughout. 
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898. dred ad’ nuov| He drives the 
Priest from the altar, throwing his 
garlands after him. Asto the crépuara, 
Kock refers to Iliad 1. 14, 28. I do not 
think that the Priest actually leaves 
the stage, for I apprehend that it is 
his orodads and yirov which are requi- 
sitioned infra 933, 947. 

908. @vovres evédperOa] Peisthetaerus 
now undertakes the ordering of the sacri- 
fice, but is immediately interrupted by 
an unexpected arrival. There are two 
distinct batches of Athenian visitors, 
who must not be confounded with each 
other. Those who arrive before the 


building of the City, 904-1055, have no 
special interest in Cloudcuckoobury, 
but represent the pests who would flock 
to the foundation of any new Athenian 
colony or acquisition. Those who come 
after the completion of the City, 13837- 
1468, are persons in want of wings, who 
come specially to Cloudcuckoobury to 
get them. 

904. Nededoxoxxvyiavy| The first to 
enter is a needy Pindaric poet who 
comes in singing, and generally talks 
in song. And even when he con- 
descends to speak in prose (that is, in 
iambics), there is a rhythmical sing- 
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Get away hence, you and your garlands too! 


Myself alone will sacrifice this victim. 


CHOoR. 


Once MoRE as the laver they’re bringing, 


Once more I my hymns must be singing, 


Hymns holy and pious, the Gods to invite— 
One alone, only one,—to our festival rite. 
Your feast for two, I am sure won’t do. 


For what you are going to offer there 


Is nothing at all but horns and hair. 


Per, Let us pray, 


Offering our victim to the feathery gods. 


PoET. (Singing) Cloudcuckoobury 


With praise and glory crown, 


Singing, O Muse, 


Of the new and happy town! 


Per. Whatever’s this ? 


Why, who in the world are you ? 


Port. O I’m a warbler, carolling sweet lays, 


An eager meagre servant of the Muses, 


As Homer says. 


song in the lines, which shows that he 
was intended to deliver them in a sort 
of recitative, “Epyerai ris mourns, says 
the Scholiast, as emt veoxticrov médews 
eykopia AcEwv. He is coming for what 
he can get. 

909. Movoday Gepdrav] The Scholiast 
refers to a line in the Margites, Movoder 
Geparrav Kat éxnBdrov “Amdd\hovos. So in 
the last verse of the Homeric Hymn 
(xxxil) to the Moon dordot are styled 
Movodav Oepdrovres. And the expression 
is employed by Hesiod more than once 
in the Theogony. Indeed, it is quite a 


common description ofa Poet. Bacchy- 
lides (v. 13) pronounces himself ypyadp- 
The 
slayer of Archilochus wasdrivenfrom the 
Delphian Temple, because he had slain 
And his plea that 
the deed was done in battle was of no 
avail, Apollo repeating that Archilochus 
was a Geparav Movodyv. Dio Chrys. Orat. 
Xxxlli. (p. 397). In like manner, when 
the Sybarites, who had slain a x6a- 
p@dds at the altar of Hera, went to con- 
sult the oracle at Delphi, the answer 
came ov oé Oepiotevoem, Movoadr Geparovra 


mukos Ovpavias kAewwos Oeparov. 


Movoay Oeparovra. 
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OPNIOES 


TIEI. érera dijra Sobdos Oy Képnv exes ; 


TIO. odk, GAA wdvres Expéev of SiddoKarot 


Movodcev Obepdirovres érpn pot, 


Kata Tov “Opnpov. 


IIEI. ovdk érés brpnpov Kai 76 Anddpiov exes. 


915 


x ~ 9 
arap @ ToinTa Kata Ti dcip avedOdpns ; 


TIO. pédn wemotnk és tras Negedoxoxkvyias 


Tas bueTEpas KUKALE TE TOAAG Kal Kaa 


: , 
kal mapbévera, Kal Kata Ta Stpovidov. 


7 ? 
IIEI. ravri od wér éroinoas ; azo mrotov x povov ; 


920 


TIO. mada warar 6) THhvd eyo KrAng@ woALy. 


IIEI. odk dpre Odo thy Sexdtyny ratrns éyo, 


N By > ¢o ot A op *6é 5 
Kat TOUVVOU WOTTEP TAL L@ VUV 01) ELNV 5 


ITO. 


oldmep intov adpapvyd. 


GANG Tis @Keta Movodeov paris 


925 


“ \ ? 7 wv 
ov O€ mwdarep, Ktiotop Aitvas, 


karéxtas “Hpns mpos Bopotow. <Aelian, 
V. H. iii. 48. Aristophanes, quoting 
Homer, uses the epic form Movodopr. 
érpnpos, diligent, active, zealous, is a fre- 
quent epithet ofa depdrwy. liad 1.321; 
Od.i. 109, iv. 23, 38,217. But the com- 
bination Movodev Oeparay drpypos is not 
found in Homer. 

915. érpypdv] Taifer mapa rd drpnpot, 
Ore Terpynpevoy (pierced with holes) jy 
avrov kal ro iparcov.—Scholiast. On 
Anddptoy see supra 715. 

918. xvxda] Of these dithyrambic odes, 
sung by a chorus of fifty men or fifty 
boys, some specimens will be given us 
later in the play by the cuxdtodidaokados 
Cinesias, 1872-1400. The smapOévea 
were odes sung by a chorus of virgins. 
We still have some fragments of this 


class by Pindar, Aleman, and others. 
Simonides excelled in both classes; but 
it is obvious that the odes xara ra 
Sipovidov mentioned here were neither 
ordinary xvxAra nor ordinary mapGévera. 
They were either odes of these kinds 
composed in some special form intro- 
duced by Simonides, or else some differ- 
ent sort of composition altogether, 
such as hymns, or dancing songs (tmop- 
xnpara), for which he was equally famous. 
The plural Ned@eAoxoxkvyias 1s used by 
the Poet, the Oracle-monger (963), and 
the Commissioner (1023), possibly be- 
cause they have just left ras "A@jvas, and 
are keeping to the familiar form; 
though it may also indicate, especially 
in the case of the Commissioner, a sort 
of contemptuous indifference. 
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Pet. What! you a slave and wear your hair so long? 
Port. No, but all we who teach sweet choral lays 
Are eager meagre servants of the Muses, 
As Homer says. | 
Pet, That’s why your cloke so meagre seems, no doubt. 
But, poet, what ill wind has blown you hither ? 
Port. Oh I’ve been making, making lovely songs, 
Simonideans, virgin songs, and sweet 
Dithyrambic songs, on your Cloudeuckooburies. 
Prt. When did you first begin these lovely songs ? 
Port. Long, long ago, O yes! Long, long ago! 
Per. Why is not this the City’s Tenth-day feast ? 
I’ve just this instant given the child its name. 
Port. But fleet, as the merry many-twinkling horses’ feet, 


The airy fairy Rumour of the Muses. 
Aetna’s Founder, father mine, 


922. Sexarnv] The Tenth- or Name- 
day of a child, see the note on 493 
supra. 

924, Movoday daris| But there came a 
swift whisper of the Muses. The ¢arts 
of the Muses resembles the nun, or 
Divine Rumour, mentioned in the note 
on 720. The victory of Plataea was 
realized at Mycale almost at the very 
moment of its occurrence: the name of 
Cloudeuckoobury was, by the divine 
agency of the Muses, made known to 
the Poet long before it was invented. 

926. ob dé mdrep| He now discloses 
the real object of his visit by begging 
for a little donation, introducing his 
request with a quotation from Pindar. 


We are told by the Scholiast here, 


and also by the Scholiast on Pindar, 


Pyth. ii, 127 and Nem. vii. 1, that 
Pindar in one of his choral dancing- 
songs, had said, addressing Hiero, vives 
6 rot Aéyo, Cabéov icpov dpuovupe (OY én- 
@vupe) matep, Ktiotop Airvas. Our poet 
cites the first four words infra 945, 
and the remainder here. The appellation 
kriotop Airvas 1s a piece of delicate 
flattery on the part of Pindar, for 
Hiero, anxious to obtain the fame and 
honours of a Founder, re-colonized 
Catana, and changing its name to 
Aetna, proclaimed himself its Founder 
(Scholiast at the beginning of the first 
Nemean). And when he won the chariot 
race in the Pythian games of B.c. 474, 
he caused the prize to be awarded to 
him not as ‘Iépwr Supaxocio, but as 
See the first Pythian, 


e , 
Iépovm Airvaig. 
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, e “~ ¢ 7 
(abéwv iepay opudvupe, 
dos éulv 6 TL TeEp 
“~ ~ , 

Tea Kehara OéAnNs 


, , >. N can 
mpoppov dépmev euiy Teav. 


OPNIOES 


930 


TIE. rovri mapéEet 75 Kakov hiv mpdéypara, 
bf UA , - b] ? 
el py TL TOUTM dbvTEs amrodevEotpucOa. 


Or ‘ 7, ?, N a» eS 
ovTOS, OD pévTor oTroAdda Kal yiTav exes, 


3 , N \ ” nn “A A 
amédvOt kai dds T@® ToLNTH TO copa. 


€xe THY oTroAdda: mdvTws Oé pot pry@v doKels. 


IO. 


935 


TO0e prev OUK déxovca dia 


Moiioa 76de da@pov déyerau 


TD O€ Tea hpevi pdbe 
Ilivddpevoy éros— 


TIEI. dvOpwrros huey ovK arradhayOjoerac. 
voudderot yap év >Kvbats 


IIO. 


where also Pindar calls him xdewds 
oixtorip Airvas. He is (aOéwv tepav 
éuwvupos because his name is ‘Iépoy. 
And as to marep, he is described in the 
third Pythian as £eivors Oavpaoros rarnp. 
929. rea xehada] Taife: mpos 7rd Tev- 
Sapixdy. TH yap Kepady émivevovoty oi Bact 
Aets.— Scholiast. 

..930. éuiv redv|] I have substituted 
Kock’s rey for the MS. retv, though 
in my opinion ret should be struck 
out altogether. I imagine that it was 
jotted down, as a similar form, beside 
éyiv, perhaps from Homer’s rety & 
The Scholiast’s 
remark, yAevaCee rev SiOvpapBorotey roy 


eGé\o 160° éraccat. 


ouvexy €v Tois Totovtois Swpiopoy, Kat 
padtora tov Hivdapoy ovvexas Aéyovra év 
Tais airnoeot Td évly, refers merely to 
the double éeply (Sos éuily & re Oédys 


940 


dduev euiv), and takes no notice of reip. 
However reSy makes good sense, and 
is a less violent remedy. 

933. odros] The Scholiast, two lines 
below, says that Peisthetaerus is there 
speaking pera 76 drodvcacbat rév tepéa. 
And I think that this is right, and that 
the Priest is the person despoiled of 
his owodds and yirov. For the omodds, 
though mostly worn by soldiers, was 
not exclusively so. It was a leather jer- 
kin, fastened at both shoulders, and was 
probably worn by the Priest as a sacri- 
ficial vestment. The Scholiast here cites 
a passage from the Aias Aoxpés of Sopho- 
cles, kataotixrov xvvos Erodds AiBvoca’ 
mapSarynPdpov Sépos, and explains it of 
a leopard-skin affixed to the house of 
Antenor, as a sign, Strabo tells us 
(xiii. 1. 53, p. 608), that his house was 
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Whose name is the same as the holy altar flame, 


Give to me what thy bounty chooses 


To give me willingly of thine. 


PEI. 


He’ll cause us trouble now, unless we give him 


Something, and so get off. Hallo, you priest, 
Why, you've a jerkin and a tunic too ; 

Strip, give the jerkin to this clever poet. 
Take it; upon my word you do seem cold. 


Port. 


This little kindly gift the Muse 


Accepts with willing condescension ; 


But let me to an apt remark 


Of Pindar call my lord’s attention. 


PEI. 
Poet. 


The fellow does not seem inclined to leave us. 
Out among the Scythians yonder 





to be spared, in the sack and destruction 
of Troy. The Scholiast also cites Calli- 
stratus as calling it an edamroy dep- 
parwov, and Euphronius a xtréva Seppa- 
twov, but that it could not properly be 
styled a yiroy is plain from the passage 
before us. Hesychius and Photius, s. v., 
and Pollux (vii. chap. 15 and x. segm. 
142) all describe it as a military vest- 
ment worn over, or instead of, a @apaé. 
And Xenophon (Anab. ii. 3.20 and iv. 
1.18) appears to do the same, though 
the MSS. there spell it crodds. 

935. pryav] Some have thought that 
Aristophanes is referring to the well- 
known line of Hipponax, dds yAaivay 
‘Innm@vaxri, kdpta yap pty®. See Gais- 
ford’s footnote on Hephaestion v. 1. 

941. voudderot yap x.7.A.] This speech 
is almost entirely borrowed from 
Pindar. Hiero had given to some 
person a team of mules, and Pindar is 


beseeching him to complete the gift by 
adding a chariot also. The Scholiast 
says Kal radra mapa ra ek Tluvdapov. exer 
d€ ovTws 


Nopddecor yap év SxvOas 

GAGTaL Srparwyv, 

ds dpafopdpynrov oikov ov twenarat. 
aKaAenjs 8 éBa, 


aBadv dé Ausdvous mapa ‘Iépwvos yret av- 
Tov kal dppdriov. dydrov be dre yxer@va 
airel xpos tH omotdd. “Ita enim” 
says Schneider, in his excellent com- 
mentary on the Pindaric Fragments, 
‘‘ Scholiastae verba restituit Berglerus, 
Germanici nominis decus, cum antea 
legebatur ¢Ba ravde AaBov nysdvovs map’ 
‘Iépwvos Kal jree adroy Kat “Appe@dzoy.” 
But to whom were the mules given, and 
for whom was Pindar begging the 
chariot ? The Scholiast implies that it 
was Pindar himself, and so Schneider, 
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adarat Yrpdtoy, 


OPNIOE®S 


, e 
os Upavrodévntov eabos od mEeTaTat 


akrens © €Ba omodas dvev xiT@vos. 


Edves 6 Tot Ey. 


945 


TIEI. guvinw drt BovrAe tov yit@vicxov AaBelv. 
amédvbu: Set yap Tov monty @pedeiv. 


dmeAOe tovtovi AaBov. 


IIO. drépyopat, 


Kas Thy mod y edAOdv Troijow OH Tadé- 


KAjoov ® xpvadOpove 
TAY TpOLEepay Kpvepay 
vipiBora media 

moAvomopa T iHAvOov, 


aAaAai. 


950 


TIEI. vi rév A’? aGdAN ibn wédevyas Tavrayi 


Ta Kpvepad, Tovel Tov xLT@vioxoy AaBar. 


955 


] . 3 
rouri pa Ai éy® 76 Kakdv ovdémror Amica, 
v4 4 “~ ? XN }b 
ota Taxéws TobTOY TWembaOaL THY ToALY. 


avdbis od meptxepet AaBoy tiv xépviBa. 


> 4. 3 
EVONMLA TT, 


ubi supra, thinks. 
while admitting that Pindar was in the 
habit of receiving gifts from princes, 
consider this “asking for more” to 
be unworthy of the bard; and Béckh 
suggests (1) that Hiero gave the mules 
to his charioteer, and (2) that Straton 
was the charioteer’s name. The first 
suggestion isa very unlikely one, and the 
second is obviously wrong. It would be 
absurd to picture Hiero’s favoured cha- 
rioteer as wandering about amongst the 
Scythians; and whoever the person in 
question may be, whether Pindar him- 
self, or Hiero’s charioteer, or another, 
we may be sure that the poet is follow- 


But later writers, 


ing his usual practice, and is telling 
a legendary story about a mythical 
Straton with which to point an en- 
igmatic request for the chariot. It 
would certainly make the Aristophanic 
adaptation more pungent, if Pindar was 
begging the additional present on his 
own account. Our poet takes the lines 
exactly as Pindar wrote them, except 
that for dpa€oddpnrov ofkov he substitutes 
two other words, corresponding syllable 
for syllable, v¢avrodovnrov éoO0s. The 
Scythians were, to the ancients, the 
regular example of the dudéouxor, the 
caravan life of the Nomad. See, for ex- 
ample, Aesch. P. V. 728; Hdt. iv. 46; 
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See poor Straton wander, wander, 
Poor poor Straton, not possessed of a whirly-woven vest. 


All inglorious comes, I trow, leather jerkin, if below 


No soft tunic it can show. 


Conceive my drift, I pray. 


PEI. 
Off with it, you. 
There, take it, and depart. 


Aye, I conceive you want the tunic too. 
Needs must assist a Poet. 
Port. Yes, Ill depart, 


And make to the city pretty songs like this ; 
O Thou of the golden throne, 
Sing Her, the quivering, shivering ; 
I came to the plains many-sown, 


I came to the snowy, the blowy. 


Alalae ! 
Pr. 


Well, well, but now you surely have escaped 


From all those shivering's, with that nice warm vest. 


This is, by Zeus, a plague I never dreamed of 


That he should find our city out so soon. 
Boy, take the laver and walk round once more. 


Now hush! 


Horace, Odes iii. 24. 10. St. Chrysostom 
(Hom. 69 in Matth. p. 683 D) says 
*Axovooy olos Tay duakoBiov Sxv0ay 6 Bios. 
oUr@ rovs Xptatiavods (hy ede. 

945, Evves 6 ror Aéyw| I have no doubt 
that Aristophanes is quoting these 
words in their proper place, and that 
the address to Hiero cited in the note to 
926 supra succeeded, and did not, as the 
Commentators on Pindar suppose, pre- 
cede, the little parable about Straton. 
Pindar is, in fact, trying to impress 
upon Hiero the application of the 
parable. Compare the use of these 
same words by Plato, Phaedrus chap. 


xii, (236 D); Meno chap. ix. (76 D). 
Schneider quotes from Greg. Naz. 
Epist. IZ. (vol. i. p. 678) cives 6 wt 
éyo, broil UivSapos. The priest sur- 
renders his tunic and leaves the stage. 

950. xpvadépove] Whom is he ad- 
dressing 2 Beck thinks Apollo; 
others, the Muse; see 905 supra. Very 
possibly he was not himself quite 
certain. 

958. ddadai] This is a little jubilant 
cry, at his unexpected good fortune in 
carrying off a jerkin and tunic. Those 
who follow him get nothing but 
stripes. 
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XP. 
TEI. od & ef ris; 


OPNIOES 


pt) KaTa&péN ToD Tpdyov. 
XP. doris; xpnopodrdyos. TIEI. oipw¢e vuv. 960 


XP. & Satpévie TH Ocia py hadtrws épe’ 


as tote BéxiOos ypnopos dvtixpus éyov 


és tas Nededoxoxkvyias. 


TIIEI. xdzreira wes 


Taor ovK éxpnopoddyels ov mpiy ewe THY TOALY 


THVvO oikicat ; 


XP. 76 Oetov éverddifé pe. 


965 


TLEL. Gd ovbev oib6v éor akovoal Tav emav. 


XP. dA érav oikjocwot bKOL TOoALAt TE KOPOVat 


éy TaUT@ 7d peragd KopivOov kai Sixkvevos,— 


TIEI. ci ody mpoojke: On épol KopivOiav ; 


XP. nvigal 6 Bdkis todro mpos Tov adépa. 


979 


mparov Ilavddpa Oicat NevKiTpiya Kplov 


959. pn KatdpEn rod rpayou| Peisthe- 
taerus is a second time about to com- 
mence the sacrifice, when he isa second 
time interrupted. The present intruder 
is an itinerant ypnopoddyos, soothsayer 
or oracle-monger, the exact counter- 
part of Hieroclesin the Peace. A xpyo- 
poddyos of this sort was not a foreteller 
of future events; he was a collector 
and expounder of old oracles, genuine 
or fictitious. See the note on Peace 
1046. Both here and in the Peace the 
oracles brought are those of the ancient 
prophet Bakis, which seem to have 
been in vogue at this time; owing, 
probably, to the testimony borne to 
their merits in the recently published 
History of Herodotus. See the note on 
Peace 1070. It need hardly be said 
that the oracle-monger, as well as the 
poet, is of the mendicant order. He 
abruptly forbids Peisthetaerus to begin 


upon the goat, that is to begin the 
sacrifice, the severance of the hair on 
the victim’s forehead being the regular 
commencement of the sacrificial cere- 
mony. 

966. oddév oiov] There is nothing like 
hearing what the oracle says. He uses 
the word éeréy because oracles were 
regularly delivered in heroic hexa- 
meters. The expression ovdéy otoy in 
this sense is very common, cf. Lysi- 
strata 135. Brunck refers to Demo- 
sthenes against Meidias, 59 (p. 529) 
ovdeyv yap oloy dxovelv artov Tov vépov. 

967. AXvKor] We may take the crows 
to be the Birds; and the wolves, their 
hereditary adversaries, the Men; see 
supra 369. 

968. 7d pera&v K.xal 3.] The meaning 
of this expression is explained two 
lines below by the speaker himself. 
The Birds, under the guidance of 
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ORACLE-MONGER. 
Pret. Eh? Who are you? 
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Forbear! touch not the goat awhile. 
Or. A soothsayer. 


Prt. You be hanged ! 


Or. O think not lightly, friend, of things divine ; 
Know I’ve an oracle of Bakis, bearing 


On your Cloudcuckooburies. 


Per. Eh? then why 


Did you not soothsay that before I founded 


My city here? 


Or. The Power within forbade me. 


Perr. Well, well, there’s nought like hearing what it says. 
Or. Nap but tf once grep crows and wolbes shall be banding together, 
Mut in the midway space, twixt Corinth and Sicpon, dwelling,— 
Pet. But what in the world have I to do with Corinth ? 
Or. Bakis is riddling: Bakis means the Ax. 
Sivst to Pandora offer a WHtte-fleeced ram for a bictim. 


Peisthetaerus, are taking for their City 
Tov dépa kat wav rourt rd pera&v. See 
supra 551. Oracles are bound to be 
dark and enigmatic, and Bakis there- 
fore, speaking of this mid-space between 
earth and sky, avails himself of a well- 
known oracular phrase, and calls it the 
mid-space between Corinth and Sicyon. 
The oracle to which the Scholiast refers 
is more fully given by Athenaeus v. 60. 
Persons, it is there said, who ask im- 
pertinent questions of the God (such as 
Chaerephon’s Is there a man wiser than 
Socrates ?) frequently get a rap on their 
knuckles for their pains, émppamifes 
avrous 6 Geds. Thus when some one 
(whether Aesop or another) asked és 
dy mAovrnoat Ards Kat Anrovs vié; the 
God in mockery answered ef rd pécov 
Ktnoato KopivOou kat Sixvavos. Hence 
arose a proverb, quoted by Eustathius 
on Iliad 11.572, ein pot rd peraéd KopivOov 
Kai Sixvovos, one of the proverbs illus- 


trated by Erasmus in his Adagia. This 
seems to me to exhaust the meaning of 
the line; but Bergler, who comments 
on the foregoing passages, thinks that 
there is a further allusion to an 
Orneae, not the town in Argolis men- 
tioned above in line 399, but another 
Orneae described by Eustathius on 
Thiad ii, 571 as lying peragéd KopivOov kai 
Sexvovos. Butthisseems to be an error of 
Eustathius; and even were it correct,the 
soothsayer’s own explanation appears to 
exclude any allusion of this kind. 

971. Tiavdmpa| He is thought to 
select this name in reference to the 
many gifts he hopes to receive, as the 
first expounder (rpodyrns) of the oracles 
of Bakis. From his begging a cloke 
and sandals, we may assume that his 
garments, like the Poet’s, were in a very 
dilapidated condition. The omddyxva 
were naturally the bait which lured 
these mendicants to the sacrificial feast, 
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OPNIOE® 


Os O€ K é€uav éréwy EAON TpdTioTA TpopHTys, 


7T® Odpev iudriov Kabapoyv Kal Kawa wediXAa— 


TIEI. veors kal ra wédtXa ; 


TEL. cai omrdyxva di06v &veor; 


XP. AaBe 7d BiBAéLov. 
kai piddnv dodvat, kal omrddyxvev xeip emimARoat. 


Kav pev Oéome Kotpe moins Tadd os émiTéd\Ao, 


aleros ev ved&Anot yevyjoceat’ ai O€ Ke pr) OOS, 


b 4 b \ +” bd \ b 7 
OvK Ege ov TpYyaY Ovd aleTds OV OpuKOAaNTNS. 


nw ’ ~ 
TIEI. xat ratr Wweor evratda; 


7 OX yo @ f. 3 > ¢ \ 4 
ITE. ovdev dp pods EO 6 xpnopos Tovrol, 


Ov €y@ mapa TambAAwvos eEeypawapunv’ 


avTap emiy &kAnTos lov dvOpwros ddacov 


Aut Ovovtas Kal omAayxvevey emiOupuy, 


N 7 ‘N - > A “N XN XN 
Oy TOTE Xp} TUMTELW avTov TAEUPaY TO peTAag~v— 


XP. 


Or , > , 
ovdey A€yey olpat oe. 


Kal deidou pndty pnd aietod év vedédAnow, 


pir nv Adprov 7 pir qv 6 péyas Atomeééns. 


XP. 


XN a > oS > 93 “~ 
Kal Tabdr éveot évraida; 


> 3 ? ] la 
ovk ef OUpag ; és Képaxas. 


975 
XP. AaBe 7d BiBriov. 
XP. AaBée 76 BiBriov. 980 
985 
ITEI. AaBe 76 BiBréov. 
IIEI. AaBé 76 BiBrALov. 
XP. ofpmot detdAatos. 990 


IIE. ovKkouy érépwoe ypnopodoyyoets EKTPEXOY ; 


ME. 4xo wap buas— 


see Peace 1105. 
cf. Peace 1094. 

974. AaBée rd BiBriov] AaBe, dyai, Kat 
oxémnoov.—Scholiast. AaBe rd BiBALov kai 
Aéye says Eucleides at the end of the 
first chapter of the Theaetetus. Brunck 
has already cited from Plautus, Bacch. 
iv. 9, 100 


And as to the didAny, 


Cu. Estne istuc istic scriptum? Nz. Hem 
specta, tum scies. 


978. aierds év vepedAnot] The first 
four words of this line are taken from 


TIEI. érepov avd rovri Kakov. 


the oracle which is said in Knights 
1013 to have been the favourite oracle 
of the Athenian Demus, Ilo\Ad idop, 
the Demus was told, cai moda radar, 
kat moAAd poynoas, | Aleros ev veéAnor 
yevnoea Hpata wdyra. 

985. rd peraéi] He seems to be retort- 
ing on the soothsayer the 76 peragd of 
968 supra. 

988. Adumwyv|] See the note on 521 
supra, and on Peace 1084. He seems to 
have been a soothsayer of far higher 
rank than Diopeithes, whose sanity was 
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Next, who first shall arvibe mp berses prophetic expounding, 
Give him a brand-neto cloke and a pair of excellent gandals. 


Prt. Are sandals in it ? 


Or. Take the book and see. 


Ghibe Him moreover a cup, and Al his hands With the intvards, 


Perr. Are inwards in it ? 


Or. Take the book and see. 


Pouth, divinely inspired, if thou dost as L bid, thou shalt gurelp 
Soar in the clouds ag an Eagle; refuse, and thou ne'er ghalt become an 
Gagle, or eben a dobe, or a fwood-pecker tapping the oak-tree. 


Pet. Is all that in 1t? 


Or. Take the book and see. 


Per. O how unlike your oracle to mine, 
Which from Apollo’s words I copied out ; 
But if a cheat, an tmpostor, presume to appear untnbited, 
Troubling the sacred rites, and lusting to taste of the intoards, 
Wit him betwixt the ribs With all pour force and your fury. 


Or. You're jesting surely. 


Prt. Take the book and see. 


See that pe spare not the rogue, though be soar in the clouds ag an Cagle, 
Wea, be he Lampon Himself ov eben the great Diopeithes. 


Or. Is all that in it ? 


Pert. Take the book and see. 
Get out! be off, confound you! (Striking nim.) 


Or. O! O! O! 


Put. There, run away and soothsay somewhere else. 


Merton. I come amongst you— 


Pei. Some new misery this ! 





not above suspicion. See the note on 
Wasps 880. The Scholiast here says, 
6 d€ AtomeiOns viv pev ws XpnopodAdyos, 
érépwbs dé (Knights 1085) ws Kvddds kat 
Sapoddkos. Zippaxos Oé kai partadn hyo», 
Ss Tydexreldns ev Apdixrvoat dndov movet. 
mapdketrat O¢ kal ra Ppvvixov éumpoo Oey ev 
Kpdve@ ‘Arp xopever, kal Ta Tod Beod Kahd. 
| Bovrer AromeiOn peradpapo Kal TUprrava 3” 
kai "Apenpias év Kovve “ Sore movovrres 
xpyopods adrot | dddac” gdew | Aromeier 
T® Tapapatvoper@.” 


990, otk ef Ovpat’] As he says this, 


he strikes him and drives him out. 

992. fxo wap wtyas]| There was a 
slight pause between the visits of the 
Poet and the Oracle-monger, but hence- 
forward there is no pause; as one goes 
out, another comes in. The present visi- 
toris a sage of portentous gravity, with 
the solemnity of a Tragic actor; whence 
Peisthetaerus addresses him with ris 6 
xéOopvos THs 6000 3 what is the tragic style, 
the pompous purpose, of your journey ? He 
is bringing with him the instruments 
of a land-surveyor, which one might 
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zi 8 abd od Spdcwy; tis 8 idéa Bovrdetparos ; 
4 ee? 2 ? ¢€ , lan ¢€ ~ 
zis 4 mivota, Ths 6 Kd0opvos Tis dod ; 

ME. yeoperpnoat BotvdAopat Tov aépa 995 
bpty Surely te kara yoas.  TIEI. mpos rav deav 
od © ei tis dvépov; ME. Goris ei éyd; Méror, 
dv oldev “EAXAS yd Kodwvds. TIEI. etzé pot, 
rauvTi O€ cot Ti €oTt; ME. Kxavdves aépos. 

> 7 ‘\ > 7 > N IO7 d 
avTika yap ajp éott THv idéav AOS 


have thought rather out of place in an 
aerial city ; but such is not the opinion 
of the sage. He is quite prepared to 
*‘land-survey the air,” yewperpyoa Tov 
He turns out to be the celebrated 
astronomer Meton, and the references 
which he makes to the kudos are 
doubtless intended to recall the 19 
years Calendar, évveaxaidexaernpis, which 
went by the name of the Metonic cycle. 
He was the first to discover, or at 
all events to utilize, the important 
astronomical fact that at the expira- 
tion of any period of 6940 days the 
Sun and Moon will be found in the 
same relative positions which they 
occupied at its commencement. This 
period of 6940 days, sometimes called 
6 peyas evavrds (Aelian, V. H. x. 7) or 
Mérwvos evmavrés (Diod. Sic. xii. 36), 
corresponds very nearly to 19 solar 
years, and to 235 lunar months. To 
bring these years and months into 
harmony, Meton gave to 12 of the 19 
years 12 lunar months each (so ac- 
counting for 144 months), and to the 
remaing 7 years 13 lunar months each 
(so accounting for the remaining 91 
months). Having thus adjusted the 
years and months, he could of course, 


id 
aépa. 


1000 


by noting the days on which full and 
new moons, eclipses and the like 
occurred in one period or cycle of 19 
years, foretell the days on which they 
would occur in the next, or any other, 
cycle of 19 years; and had the syn- 
chronism of days, months, and years 
comprised in the cycle been absolutely 
exact, the calendar would have gone 
on without error to the end of time. 
But in fact the 3 figures, 6940 days, 235 
months, and 19 years, do not exactly 
correspond, and accordingly various 
correctives had subsequently to be 
introduced. In modern days we have 
abandoned all attempt to calculate 
time by lunar months; yet still the 
numbers of the xix years of Meton’s 
calendar appear, under the name of 
The Golden Numbers, in the Tables 
prefixed to our Book of Common Prayer. 
By far the most lucid and correct 
account of the system introduced by 
Meton, and the subsequent variations, 
is given by Dean Prideaux in his 
connexion of the Old and New Testa- 
ment under the years B.c. 432 and 162, 
Shortly before the exhibition of this play 
Meton (according to Plutarch, Alcibiades 
chap. 17, Nicias chap. 13) had signalized 
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What’s your scheme’s form and outline? 
What buskin’s on your foot ? 

I come to land-survey this Air of yours, 

Prt. Heaven and Earth ! 


Whoever are you? Mur, (scandatizea.) Whoever am I! I’m Meron, 


Known throughout Hellas and Colonus. 
Mer. They’re rods for Air-surveying. 
The Air’s, in outline, lke 


And what are these ? 
Pll just explain. 


Pur. Aye, 





himself by his objection to the Sicilian 
expedition. He had even, some say, in 
a fit of feigned madness burnt his house 
to the ground, and on the score of that 
misfortune kept back his son from 
sailing with the fleet. 

998. Kodwvés| Meton’s fame was 
general throughout Hellas; but it was 
at this moment specially connected 
with Colonus, an eminence in the 
most crowded part of the Athenian 
Agora, on which he had recently 
erected a horologe, worked by water 


conducted from a neighbouring spring. 
The Metonic cycle had been published 
in the archonship of Apseudes B.c. 483, 
432, about eighteen years before the 
date of this play ; but that the Metonic 
horologe had only just been set up, we 
may safely infer from the fact that 
allusion to it is made not only by Aris- 
tophanes in the Birds, but also by 
Phrynichus in the “Solitary” (Movérpo- 
mos), which competed with the Birds. — 
The lines of Phrynichus are preserved 
by the Scholiast here. 


(A) tis 8 gorw 6 perd tradra ppovTiqav; (B) Métro 


6 Aevxovoteds, 


Possibly in the first line for pera raira 
we should read péya rotro. The Ko- 
Awvds In question, being in the Agora, 
was called ’Ayopaios to distinguish it 
from the deme and village of that 
name (Kodwvos “Immeos) situate a little 
over a mile (Thue. viii. 67) to the 
north-west of Athens, the legendary 
scene of the death of Oedipus. dvo yap 
ovroy tay Kodwvav, 6 pev “Immetos éka- 
Aeiro, ov pépyntat SohoxArys, os Oidizodos 


(A) otros, ré0ev 7AOes; 


(A) o0f8* 6 Tas Kphvas ayor. 


eis atroy karapuydvros’ 6 & fv év ayopa 
map To Evpuodxeov, ob ovvijecay ot 
pucbapvoovres, Pollux vii. segm. 182. 
And to the same effect the Author 
of the Third Argument in Elmsley’s 
Oed. Col., Harpocration, s.v. KoA@viras, 
the Etymol. Magn., s.v. Kod@vds, and 
Suidas, s.v. Kod@véras. Harpocration 
and the Author of the Argument cite 
two lines from the Herddyn of Phere- 
crates, 


(B) eis Kodwvov oxduny, 


ov Tov ’Ayopatov, GAAG Tov TOV ‘Inréwy. 


See Colonel Leake’s Topography of Athens, i. 219 and 255. 
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5) a Ke 6 \ 7 9 AN 
KATA TTVLYER partoTa. TPOTVELS OVV EY@ 


’ ‘ 
Tov Kavéy dvwdey TovTovl Tov KapmTU)or, 


évOeis SraBHrnv—pavOavers ; 


IIEL. od pavédve. 


ME. 6p6@ perpjow Kavove mpooTilels, iva 


e 2 , s , 5) 2 
0 KUKAOS YEVNTAL TOL TETPAYOVOS, Kav péeT@ 


1005 


dyopa, hépovoa 0 dow els adriy 660i 


3 ‘ \ aN “\ A 4 9 3 ? 
6pOat mpos avTo T6 pécov, waomEp O aoTéEpos, 


avtTod KukAoTEpots bvTos, pOai mavTayh 


AKTiVvES ATOAgLTMCLY. 
Mérov— ME. ci éoriv; 


IIE]. dvOperos Oadis. 
TIEI. of6@ dri} Gid@ o éy®, 1010 


b ‘ lA ¢€ 7 a ¢ ~ 
Kapot mLOdpevos bramokiver THs 6d0d. 


ME. ri & éori devo; 


TIEI. dorep é€v Aakedaipovt 


gevnAarotvTat Kal KekivnvTai tives: 


\ \ >» 
TANYAL OVXVAL KAT AoTU. 


TIED. pa tov AL od O77’. 


ME. pav cracia¢ere ; 
ME. aaAXa Gs ; 


TIEI. épodvpadoy 1015 


o7odely dmavTas Tovs dragévas Soxel. 


ME. trrdyopi tap av. 


TIEI. vy Av’ as ovx of dp «i 


7 BA 3 7 \ bd ‘ e 4 
dbains dv emixeavrat yap éyyvs abrait. 


ME. ofuot kaxodaipov, 


> b 7 \ b \ 3 lan 
OUK AVAMETPYTELS TAUTOV ATLaV AAAAYTF ; 


IIEI. ris 6 Sapdavdmaddos obroot ; 


la 7 
EII. wot mpogevor ; 


1002. rov kapavdAov| The great astro- 
nomer and mathematician is here in- 
troduced as a solemn quack, talking 
unintelligible nonsense, purposely un- 
intelligible, émirndes advavénra, as Sym- 
machus says in the scholium. He 
claims to have solved the problem of 
squaring the circle; whilst in mveyets 
and daBirns there appears to be some 
reminiscence of Clouds 96, 178. How- 
ever the diagram which he explains to 
Peisthetaerus seems to be to the follow- 
ing effect. He has with him several 


TIEI. ovx GQdeyov éyo madat ; 


1020 


kavéves, of which one at least is flexible. 
Drawing a circle with a pair of com- 
passes he lays the flexible xcavwy over 
the circumference, then with the 
straight rods he makes radii extending 
from the centre to, and prolonged be- 
yond, the circumference. These are 
the streets which run from the market- 
place to, and through, the city gates. 
Perhaps I may quote from a work of 
fiction (Bret Harte’s ‘ Clarence,” com- 
mencement of Part III) a few lines ° 
which seem to illustrate Meton’s plan. 
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One vast extinguisher ; so then, observe, 
Applying here my flexible rod, and fixing 


My compass there,—you understand ? 
With the straight rod J measure out, that so 


Mest. 


Per. I don’t. 


The circle may be squared ; and in the centre 
A market-place; and streets be leading to it 
Straight to the very centre; just as from 

A star, though circular, straight rays flash out 


In all directions. 
Meton! Mer. Yes, what ? 


Prt. Why, the man’s a Thales ! 


Prt. You know I love you, Meton, 


Take my advice, and slip away unnoticed. 


Mer. Why, what’s the matter ? 


Prt. As in Lacedaemon 


There’s stranger-hunting ; and a great disturbance ; 


And blows in plenty. 


Prt. No, no, not that. 


Mer. What, a Revolution ? 
Met. What then ? 


Prt. They’ve all resolved 


With one consent to wallop every quack. 


Mert. Id best be going. 


Pst. Faith, I’m not quite certain 


If you’re in time; see, see the blows are coming ! (Striking him.) 


Mert. O, murder! help! 


Pet. I told you how *twould be. 


Come, measure off your steps some other way. 


Commiss1onER. Ho! consuls, ho! 


Prt. Sardanapalus, surely ! 





“Tt was sunset of a hot day at Washing- 
ton. Even at that hour the broad 
avenues which divergedfrom the Capitol 
like the rays of another sun, were fierceand 
glittering.” The words dvéparos Cadis 
with which Peisthetaerus greets the 
explanation are of course ironical, cf. 
Clouds 180. 

1013. Eevndarodyrai] As to the éevn- 
Aaoia, the expulsion of strangers from 
Sparta by the mere act of the executive, 
without any legal proceedings, see the 
note on Peace 623. In all probability 


this power was seldom exercised in 
quiet times, but the mere fact of its 
existence rendered the position of 
strangers in Sparta ‘extremely precarious 
at all times. 

1021. ENI=SKOTIOS] In marked con- 
trast to his three predecessors, the 
Fourth Visitor isa smart and gorgeous 
official, one of the Commissioners, 
émurkér@v, who were despatched from 
Athens to superintend, organize, and 
report upon, the affairs of a colony or 
new acquisition. For the Scholiast is 
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EII. éwicxoros tix dedpo 7S kvdpo Aaxov 


és Tas NedeAokoxxvyias. 
emepwe O€ Tis ae Oevpo ; 
Teréov 7. 


TIEI. émioxozos ; 
EIT. dadrov BiBriov 
IIEI. BotvrAe dqra tov picddv AaBav 
py mpdypar exe, aN admiévar ; 


1025 
EIT. vi rods Geovs. 


> 3 > 
exkAnoldoat 0 ovy ededuny olkot pévov. 


BA Q A > > ~ ? ?- 
cori yap & de éuod wémpaxtat Papvakn. 
TIEI. dri6i AaBav' eorw & 6 picbds obroct. 


EIT. rovti ri jv; 


TIE. éxxAnoia epi Papvdkov. 


1030 


EI]. papripopat turrépevos ov émioKoros. 


TIE. ovx« drrocoBijces; ovK arroicets TO KdOW; 


5) ? \ - 4 > ? 
ov Oeivd; Kal wéumovol On TWicKémovs 


3 ~ ~ 
es THY WoALY, mply Kal TEOUGOaL Tots Oeots ; 


YH. 


quite mistaken in supposing that no 
such office really existed. 
vaiwy eis Tas Uankdovs modes EmioKe yao Gat 
Ta wap ékdoTolts weprdpevot, Says Harpo- 
eration (s.v. énioxomos) émiokomot kat 


of map’ AOn- 


vdaxes exadovvro, ots of Adkwves dppo- 
oras éXeyov. And he quotes Theophrastus 
to the same effect. And indeed the 
name has been frequently found in 
inscriptions. The lofty tone and rich 
apparel of the present Commissioner 
elicit from Peisthetaerus the exclama- 
tion What Sardanapalus have we here? 
referring to that famous Assyrian 
monarch whose name must have already 
become a by-word for luxury and 
extravagance. He enters calling for 
the mpdgevor, as if in surprise at their 
failure to welcome the arrival of so 
important a personage. The mpdfeva 
were persons like our Consuls or Agents 
General, whose business it was to look 


édy & 6 Nededoxoxkvyeds tov’ AOnvaiov ddunj— 1035 


after the interests, in the city of their 
own residence, of any citizens of the 
state whose mpdéevor they were. 

1022. xvdum rAaxyov| This method of 
describing an official elected by lot is 
employed, not merely by the Comic 
Poet, but by the gravest historians and 
other prose writers, and occurs even in 
Athenian laws. It is said (Plutarch, 
Pericles chap. 27) that Pericles, whilst 
prosecuting the siege of Samos, 
divided his army into eight sections ; 
then he placed eight beans, one of 
which was white, in a box, and the 
section which drew the white bean 
was permitted to rest for the day, 
whilst the other seven continued the 
fighting. Doubtless on the following 
day only seven beans were used and the 
last-mentioned seven sections alone com- 
peted : and so on, till each of the eight 
sections had enjoyed its day of rest. 
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Com. By Heaven I will. 


Com. Lo, I to your Cloudcuckooburies come, 

By lot Commissioner, Pxrr. Commissioner ? 

Who sent you hither? Com. Lo, a paltry scroll 

Of Teleas. Prt. Come now, will you take your pay 

. And get you gone in peace ? 

I ought to be at home on public business, 

Some little jobs I’ve had with Pharnaces. 
Per. Then take your pay, and go: your pay’s just—this. (Striking him.) 
Com. What’s that? Perr. A motion about Pharnaces. 
Com. Witness! he’s striking a Commissioner. 
PEI. 


The shame it is! 


Shoo! shoo! begone; you and your verdict-urns. 
They send Commissioners 


Before we’ve finished our inaugural rites. 
STATUTE-SELLER. (Reading.) But if the Cloudcuckooburian wrong the 


Athenian— 


It is supposed that the same system was 
pursued when officials were elected by 
lot. 

1024. datrov BiBrlov Tedéov] Although 
the lot determined which individual 
should be Commissioner, it presupposed 
some psephism or resolution of the 
people declaring that a Commissioner 
should be sent. This resolution, in the 
present case, was apparently proposed 
by Teleas, a very fit and proper person 
to open communications with the birds. 
See the note on 167 supra. The speaker 
calls it a davAov BiBAiov because, as 
Bergler observed, it sends him away, 
against his will, from the pleasures and 
the occupations of the Imperial City. 

1028. @apvdky| Pharnaces was the 
satrap of the North-west provinces of 
Asia Minor, during the earlier period 
of the Peloponnesian War; see Thuc. 


v. 1. He was the father of the more 
celebrated satrap, Pharnabazus, who 
played so conspicuous a part in 
Hellenic affairs during the later years, 
and after the close, of the War. The 
Commissioner, in speaking of his trans- 
actions with the Persian satrap, is 
merely airing his own political impor- 
tance. The words py mpdypar’ éxewv, 
two lines above, mean ¢o escape the 
burdensome duties of your office. mpdypar’ 
éxety 18 of course the very opposite to 
mpdaypata mapéxev, with which some 
appear to confound it. 

1029. otroct] “Pamicas airév radra 
héeyet.—Scholiast. 

1032. ro xddo] It would seem that this 
exalted personage is himself carrying 
a couple of ballot-boxes; to the end 
that democratical institutions may forth- 
with be established in Cloudeuckoobury. 
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ITIEI. rovrt ri €oriv av Kaxbv 7d BiBXiov ; 


PH. 


hko wap vas dedpo TarAHooy. 


YH. 


xXpjoda Nepedoxoxkvytas Tois adrois pérpoict Kal 


WnpioparoT@rns epi Kat vopovs véous 


IIEI. 76 ri; 
1040 


orabpoiot kal vopicpact Kabdrep ‘Orodpdécot. 


IIEI. 
PH. 


oUTOS Ti TATYELS 5 


‘\ 3 - ? vA ? 
MiKpovs €y@ cot THpEepoy dEelEw@ vopous. 


EIT. 
IIE. 
PH. 


KATA THY OTHANV— 


QA , 3 " ¢e v4 ? 4 
av 6€ y oiotrep wToTv~lol yphoe Thya. 


IIEI. ov« azrotcets Tovs vépovs ; 


1045 


kadodpat ere bératpoy UBpews és tov Mouvyyiova paiva. 
»/ & 54 X b afy > , 

&dnbes ovTos; Ett yap evTabd joa od; 

éay O€ Tis é€chatvyn Tods &pyovras Kai py JéxnTat 


1050 





1088. WydioparorwAns| The last of 
these visitors is a Statute-seller, a man 
who collected and sold to the public 
the various Resolutions from time to 
time passed by the Athenian Assembly. 
He is reading aloud one of these wndio- 
para as he enters ; and the first words 
that are audible seem to imply that 
something had preceded relating to 
a transaction of some kind between 
a citizen of Athens and a citizen of 
Cloudcuckoobury. 

1042. ’OAopvEro.] Olyphyxus was one 
of the little towns on the peninsula of 
Acte, which, by the military canal of 
Xerxes, were cut off from the mainland, 
and became vynowwrides avtl nreipwridor, 
Hdt. vii. 22. They seem subsequently 
to have formed part of the Athenian 
empire, but fell away to Brasidas when 
he entered the district; Thuc. iv. 109. 
Probably they were now again subject 
to Athens; but their name is here 
introduced, merely for the opportunity 


which it gives Peisthetaerus of framing 
the purely fictitious name of ’Ororvécor, 
the Lamenters, from érorvéeiv. 

1045. mtxpovs vépovs| This does not 
mean that Peisthetaerus will make or 
exhibit any laws; it is a common 
idiom, by which he adopts and retorts 
an obnoxious word orsentiment, turning 
it into a vague menace. For this pur- 
pose an Athenian would take the sub- 
stantive which had roused his ire, and 
prefix the adjective mxpds, adding 
éwee tax’ or something of that kind, 
see infra 1468. And see Thesm. 853 
and the note there. An Englishman, 
on the other hand, would convert the 
substantive into a verb. ‘Grand jurors 
are ye? We'll jure ye, 1’ faith,” says 
Falstaff (1 Henry IV, un. 2). The joke 
is retorted on himself in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor (iv. 2) where he is 
disguised as an old conjuring, fortune- 
telling woman; and on Mrs. Page 
saying to him ‘Come, mother Prat ; 
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Per. Such as what ? 


Per, Here’s some more writing. What new misery’s this? 
S.S. Lama Statute-seller, and I’m come 
Bringing new laws to sell you. 
S.S. Item, the Cloudcuckooburians are to use the selfsame weights 
and measures, and the selfsame coinage as the Olophywians. 
Per. And you the selfsame as the Oh! Oh! -tyxians. (Striking him.) 
S.S. Hi! what are you at? 


Prt. Take off those laws, you rascal. 


Laws you won’t like I’ll give you in a minute. 
Com. (Reappearing.) I summon Peisthetaerus for next Munychion on a 


charge of outrage. 


Pet. O that’s it, 1s it ? 


What, are you there still ? 


S.S. (Reappearing.) Item, if any man drive away the magistrates, and do not 
receive them according to the pillar— 


come, give me your hand,” Ford 
exclaims “I’ll prat her (mtxpavy Oparray 
dWerat): out of my door, you witch! 
(beats him) I'll conjure you, Pll fortune- 
tell you.” Soin a modern farce “ He’s 
a poacher too; goes fowling, growsing, 
and cocking ; but Pll growse and cock 
him,” O’Keefe, Highland Reel, Act ii, 
Sel. “The Liberator means Trafford,’ 
said the Chartist. ‘Pll Trafford him,’ 
said the Liberator, and he struck the 
table with his hammer,” Sybil vi. 9. 
‘‘ But perhaps, sir,” said Mrs, Pipkins 
to the Colonel in Mr. Blackmore’s 
Alice Lorraine, “‘ your young ladies is 
not quite so romantic like, as our 
Miss Alice.” ‘“‘I should hope not; Id 
romantic them,” replied the Colonel, 
vol. ili. chap. 15. The verb in the 
English idiom, and the substantive in 
the Greek, have no meaning whatever 
except to emphasize the indignation of 
the speaker. 

1046. 


Kkaovpat 


kt.A.] The Com- 


missioner disappeared from the stage 
after line 1034, and the Statute-seller 
after line 1045, but they each make two 
brief reappearances. Each in turn 
shows himself for a moment, discharges 
a hostile remark at Peisthetaerus, and 
vanishes before he can retaliate. This 
occurs twice. In the present line the 
Commissioner threatens Peisthetaerus 
with an action of outrage, UBpews Sixn, 
to be tried next Munychion (our April 
or May). See the notes on Wasps 1406, 
1418. The Scholiast here says that 
actions vu8pews, and at 1478 infra that 
actions mpos tovs &évouvs, were heard in 
the month of Munychion; but these 
statements do not seem to be trust- 
worthy. 

1049. dd» S€ res eEeXavvy] It is now 
the Statute-seller’s turn, and he seems to 
have got hold of a law very pertinent to 
the present state of affairs. He says xara 
Thy ornAdny “ drt Ta Woydhiocpatra Kal Tovs v6- 
pous €v Tals orn\ats €ypapor.”—Scholiast. 
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TIEI. ofuor caxodaipav, kai od yap evrat0 od? Exc; 
EIT. drod@ oe kal ypddo oe pupias dpaypds. 
IIEI. éya 6 cod ye TH xddw diackeda. 


PH. uwéuvno bre THs oTHAns KaTerivas éorépas : 
PEpV7 7] AN Pas ; 


IIEI. aiBot: rXaBér@ Tis avdrov. 


OvTOS Ov peEVeEls ; 


1055 


3 7 e “” € f > 93 ‘ 
dntopev hueis ws TaxLoT EvTevOevi 


Ovcovres elow Tois Oeotat Tov Tpdyor. 


XO. 


ay 3 4 la ? 
707 fot T@ TWAVTOTTA 


[o7p. 


kal mavTdpxe Ovynrol waévres 


’ “a 
Ovcove evKratats evyxais. 


1060 


Tacayv pev yap yay onreva, 


aé(@ 0” evOareis Kaprrovs 
as ? , 
KTEivav Tapgvroy yevvay 
~ a fo? 3 ‘4 
Onpav, & wdvr ev yaig 
ex KdduKos avgavopmevov yévuat Tappa yots 


1065 


> 
dévdpeci T ednméva Kaptov amoBocKer at 


> Q 
Kteiva O ot Khtrous evddes 


Peipovotv AUpats Ex Oiorats, 


e 7 ‘\ 7 f x ef 
épmeTaé Te Kal OdkeTa TavO boartrep 


3 ~ an 
cori tm eas wrépuyos év gdovais ddAvTat. 


1070 





1052. ypado}| Again the Commis- 
sioner. He is following up his previous 
interruption. He then said I summon 
you, for I take xadotpar to be in the 
present tense like spookadodpa in Wasps 
1417. He now says I write my claim at 
10,000 drachmas. Commentators have 
troubled themselves unnecessarily by 
confusing ypadew with ypddecba, to 
indict. ypapev is not a legal term at 
all. It merely means ‘‘ Inthe summons 
I give you, I write my claim at so much.” 
Compare Deinarchus (adv. Dem.) 110 


yeavavra ka’ €avrod Odvarov rv Cypiar. 


Beck, with sufficient accuracy, said 
“ypapdev Spaxyas est mulctam dicere 
drachmarum, quum ypddeoba: sit accu- 
sare.’’ In the answer of Peisthetaerus 
thereisa playonxddwand -Kedd (StacKxedd), 

1054. tis ornAns| Again the Statute- 
seller. This o7n\n has nothing to do 
with that mentioned four lines above. 
Peisthetaerus is charged with commit- 
ting an offence similar to that imputed 
to Cinesias, Frogs 366, Eccl. 330, where 
see the notes. 

1057. rov rpayov|] With these words 
Peisthetaerus and the other actors quit 
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Pet. O mercy upon us, and are you there still ? 
Com. (Reappearing.) I’1l ruin you! I claim ten thousand drachmas ! 
Per. J’ll overturn your verdicturn, I will. 
S.S. (Reappearing.) Think of that evening when you fouled the pillar. 
Per. Ugh! seize him, somebody! Ha, you’re off there, are you? 
Let’s get away from this, and go within, 
And there we'll sacrifice the goat in peace. 
CHor. Unto me, the All-controlling, 
All-surveying, 
Now will men, at every altar, 
Prayers be praying ; 
Me who watch the land, protecting 
Fruit and flower, 
Slay the myriad-swarming insects 
Who the tender buds devour 
In the earth and on the branches with a never-satiate malice, 
Nipping off the blossom as it widens from the chalice. 
And I slay the noisome creatures 
Which consume 
And pollute the garden’s freshly scented bloom ; 
And every little biter, and every creeping thing 
Perish in destruction at the onset of my wing. 





the stage, and the goatis supposed tobe sects which devour the bud and the 
duly sacrificed within. Meanwhile the fruit. They arrogate to themselves the 
Chorus, left alone, give a second Para- epithets belonging to Zeus, says Bergler, 
basis, consisting (like the second Para- referring to Oed. Col. 1085 iw mavrapxe 
basis of the Knightsand the Peace,and edv, mavrémra Zev. And cf, Ach. 435. 
the sole Parabasis of the Frogs) of a With the exception of the four longer 
Strophe and Epirrhema, followed byan lines, the metre is entirely spondaic, 
Antistrophe and Antepirrhema. eiOadis in 1062 being the Doric form 
1058-1071. Tue StRopHE. TheBirds of ct6ndr7ys. The excepted lines are 
take credit to themselves for the bless- paeonic, formed of paeons and cretics 
ings they already confer upon man- intermixed. 
kind, by destroying the noxious in- 1070. im éuas mrépvyos] A man would 
L 
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OPNIOES 


THO ? 67 - tr > 93 , 
noe pevrot Onpepa partar emavayopeveTat, 


A A 
nv amokteivyn Tis buoy Altaydpay tov Myduovr, 


AapSavew tdédavTov, iy TE TOV TUPadvVYaYV Tis TIVA 


Tov TeOvnkétov amoKkreivn, TddavTov AapBdvev. 


1075 


BovaAdueoO ovv vuy adveiteivy Taira ynpeis evOdde. 


hv atroxrelyyn Tis Hpaov Biroxpdrn Tov Srpovb.ov, 


Ajerat TdAavTov, Hy O& (avT aydyn Tis, TerTapa, 


ért ouvelpwv Tovs omivovs made Kal’ érrad TovBodod, 


> “ A , 4 \ 7 
eira ducaey Tas Klydas Ocixvuct Kal Avpaiverat, 


1080 


Tols Te Koixoioty és Tas plvas eyxel TA TTEPA, 
Tas meptatepas 6 duolws EvANaBov eipEas Exel, 
kaTavayKader madeve Oedepevas ev OKTvo. 


“~ » ~ 
Taira BovrsuecO dveireiv: Ket tis dpvilas Tpedet 





say they fall beneath my arm; a bird 
naturally says fall beneath my wing; not 
meaning, however, that the wing is 
the actual instrument of destruction. 
So in 1760 arepdv is substituted for 
XElp@v. 

1072-1087. TH EPIRRHEMA. At the 
Great Dionysia, several interesting 
ceremonies took place in the theatre 
before the dramatic competitions began. 
One is mentioned in the note on 1361 
infra. The Chorus in this Epirrhema 
are referring to another, the proclama- 
tion, before an audience representing 
all friendly Hellenic peoples, of the 
outlaws upon whose heads a price had 
been set by the Athenian Demus. The 
Birds, following this example, proclaim 
to the same audience that they have 
set a price on the head of Philocrates, 
the bird-catcher, of whom we have 
already heard, supra 14. 

1073. Avayépay roy Mndtov] Diodorus 


Siculus (xiii. 6) tells us that in the 
archonship of Chabrias (in the latter 
part of whose archonship this play 
was exhibited) Araydpas 6 KAnOets abeos, 
StaBorjrjs truxdy én’ aveBeia, Kat HoBnGeis 
rov Ajpoy, epuyev ex rhs "Artixys’ of & 
"A@nvato. ra aveddvrt Acaydpayv apyupiov 
réXavroy érexnpvéav, And the Scholiasts, 
quoting Craterus (whose collection of 
Wndicpara stood in much the same 
relation to Athenian history that Ry- 
mer’s Foedera does to our own) and Me- 
lanthius (the author of a work on the 
Mysteries), say that the Resolution was 
inscribed on a pillar of bronze erected 
in Athens. They profess to give us the 
very words of the inscription; é€v 7 (xa\k7j 
ornAn) yéypamrat kat tatra ‘“‘edy tis 
droxreivy Atayépayv roy Mnd\coy, AapBaver 
dpyupiov radavtoy" éav b€ tis CGvTa ayayn, 
apBdvey Svo.’ And they tell us that 
the particular charge against him was 
that he had divulged and profaned the 
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Listen to the City’s notice, specially proclaimed to-day ; 
Sirs, Diagoras the Melian whosoever of you slay, 


Shall receive, reward, one talent ; and another we li bestow 


Lf you slay some ancient tyrant, dead and buried long ago. 

We, the Birds, will give a notice, we proclaim with right good will, 
Sirs, Phitocrates, Sparrovian, whosoever of you kill, 

Shalt receive, reward, one talent, if alive you bring him, four ; 

flim who strings and selis the finches, seven an obol, at his store, 
Blows the thrushes out and, rudely, to the public gaze exposes, 
Shamefully entreats the blackbirds, thrusting feathers up their noses. 
Pigeons too the rascal catches, keeps and mews them up with care, 


Makes them labour as decoy-birds, tethered underneath a snare. 


Such the notice we would give you. And we wish you all to know, 





Mysteries, speaking slightingly of them, 
and preventing many from becoming 
initiated. Doubtless his prosecution 
was due to the religious agitation which 
prevailed in Athens after the mutilation 
of the Hermae. _ 

1075. rav reOvnxédtov] The Athenians 
still, in their public ’Apa, denounced 
the tyrant (see Thesm. 338, 339, and 
the note on Thesm. 331), and still offered 
a reward to the tyrannicide. And as 
“the very name of tyrant’ had been 
‘“‘ now for fifty years unknown” (Wasps 
490), Aristophanes chooses to consider 
the reward as offered to those who should 
slay a tyrant, dead and buried long ago. 

1077. ®idoxparn rov Srpovbrov] Except 
that these words are substituted for 
Avayépav Tov MnAxoy, the line is identical 
with 1073 supra. Srpovdiov is merely 
a fictitious name from orpovéds, as 
Sparrovian from sparrow (by analogy 
to Harrovian from Harrow). 


1079. -orivovs|] Smivos is the siskin, 
Fringilla spinus; but it was impossible 
to introduce that name into a line 
already overburdened with sibilants. 

1080. ¢vodv] The inflation of the 
dead thrushes was a knavish trick, to 
make them look larger and plumper. 
Feathers were inserted into the nostrils 
of the dead blackbirds, merely by way 
of ornament. 

1083. év Sueri@] The dicrvoy in this 
case was a large network frame, under 
which wild birds were allured, not only 
by bait, but also by decoy-birds of their 
own species. That pigeons were com- 
monly employed for this purpose is 
incidentally mentioned by Aristotle 
(H. A. ix. 8. 4). After observing that 
some wild pigeons live for thirty or 
forty years, he adds that pigeons which 
are blinded and kept as decoy-birds live 
about eight years. madevew is to decoy, 
maNeurpta, a decoy-bird. 
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eipypévous tyav ev avaAf, Ppdfopey pebréva. 


OPNIOES 


1085 


Ay 0& py wiOnobe, cvdAAnHOEVTES bd THY dpvewY 


a A io > ~ ; 
abdbis dels av wap hyiy dedepevot madcUceTE. 


eVdatpov didov TTNVaV 


olwvev, ol XElma@vos bev 


XAaivas ovK aumiaxobrrat, 


[avr. 


1090 


00d av Oeppy mviyous ids 


axtis tnravy7s Oddre 


arn avOnpav NELoverv 


¢vdrAwv ev KOATOLS vai, 


> 3 
fvik dv 6 Oeaméotos 6€0 pédos axéTas 


1095 


Odrreot peonpBpivois hAtopavys Bod. 
xeyudgw & év xotdors dvtpoes 


vopgars ovpetas EvpTraigev: 


npwa Te BookopeOa trapbévia 
Aevkérpoga pipta Xapitov Te knwevpara. 


1100 


~ ~ 5 ~ 7 : lan ? , 
Tots Kpirais eirety Te BovdAdpecOa THs vikns TéEpL, 


ei 3 cf oS 7 ¢ A an 3 ~ 2 
bo aydd’, iv Kpivwow huas, waow avtots docopev, 


~ ~ ~ > ~ 
dare kpeitT@ OGpa TOAAG Tav AdeEdvdpov raBeiv. 


“ XN N e 2 ”~ XN b] 7 
TpOTa fev yap, ov padltoTa Tas KpiTHS EpieTat, 


1105 





1088-1101. THE ANTISTROPHE. The 
Birds give an idyllic description of 
their happy life amongst the fields and 
coppices, | 

1094. GvAAwv ev xdArots| In the leafy 
bosoms. The phrase is equivalent to 
the evavOeis xdArouvs of Frogs 373: see 
the note on Frogs 372. “Qui sint 
pudXov KOArot, nescio,” says Meineke. 
Such nescience may be pardonable in 
a Berliner, but an Englishman will 
at once recognize in the words the 


happiest possible description of the 
billowy protuberances, the brakes and 
bushes, which are everywhere notice- 
able in our English fields. 

1095. dyéras| This is the Doric form 
of nyérns, the Chirruper, that is, the 
Cicala. See the note on 40 supra, and 
the Additional Note. By @eoréovos we 
are to understand inspired, ecstatic. 

1101. xyretpara] Thegarden produce, the 
Fruit of the garden. 

1102-1117. Tur ANTEPIRRHEMA. 
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Who are keeping birds in cages, you had better let them go. 
Else the Birds will surely catch you, and yourselves in turn employ, 
Tied and tethered up securely, other rascals to decoy. 


O the happy clan of birds 
Clad in feather ; 

Needing not a woollen vest in 
Wintry weather ; 

Heeding not the warm far-flashing 


Summer ray, 


For within the leafy bosoms 


Of the flowery meads I stay, 
When the Chirruper in ecstacy is shrilling forth his tune, 
Maddened with the sunshine, and the rapture of the noon. 
And I winter in the cavern’s 


Hollow spaces, 


With the happy Oreads playing; and in Spring 
I crop the virgin flowers of the myrtles white and tender, 
Dainties that are fashioned in the gardens of the Graces. 


Now we wish to tell the Judges, in a friendly sort of way, 
All the blessings we shall give them if we gain the prize to-day. 
Ne’er were made to Alexander lovelier promises or grander. 
First, what every Judge amongst you most of all desires to win, 





The second Antepirrhema of the Birds 
is framed on the same lines as the 
second Epirrhema (lines 1115 to 11380) 
of the Clouds. The Clouds there, as 
the Birds here, expatiate on the bless- 
ings which will attend the Judges if 
they decide in favour of the play, and 
on the disasters which will overtake 
them if they presume to decide against 
it. Here the gifts offered are said to 


be nobler far than those offered to 
Paris by the three Goddesses, Hera, 
Athene, and Aphrodite, when they 
competed for the prize of beauty in 
the glades of “‘many-fountained Ida.” 
Paris we call the Shepherd-Prince, but 
in the Iliad, though the two names 
are used indiscriminately, he is far 
more frequently called Alexander. 
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OPNIOES 


~ “A b 

yAadkes buas odor emtdelYrovot Aauptwrikat: 
> a 

GAN evoikhaovot evdoy, vy Te Tois BaddavTiols 


EVVEOTTEVTOUGL KaKARoval pikKpa Keppara. 


eiTa mpos TOvTOLOLY @atrep ev Lepois olkHaeTE 


‘ DS ¢ ape > 7 > 7 ‘\ > lA 
TAS Yap LUV OiKias Epeiromey mpos aeTOV" 


1110 


Kav Aayovres dpyidioyv €i6’ dprdcat BovrAno GE TI, 


IPN e 7 > A = Cex 7 
6€dv lepakiokoy és Tas xelpas buly ddcoper. 


nv O€ mov Oemvnre, mpnyopeavas bpyly wéprpoper. 


qv O€ py Kpivynre, xadrKxedeobe pynvicxous popeiv 


domrep avdpidvres: as dudy os av pi pay exn, 


1115 


9 ? 
drav éxynre xAavida Aevkiy, ToTe pddiocO obTw dikyy 


4 > e¢ ~ “~ ~ oS 2 
dood Hpiv, aot TOS dpviot KATATLA@PEVOL. 


TITEL. 7a pev lép apiv éorw dpvibes Karé: 


3 ~ 
GAN wS ard TOU Telxous TdpecTLY Ayyedos 


2O_4 ¢ , 2 OA , : 
ovdels, Grou TrevadpmeOa TAKEl Pay Lata; 


1120 


GAN obroal Tpéxet Tis Addeidyv mvéwv. 


1106. yAatkes Aavptorixai] Athenian 
coins were stamped on the front with 
the head of Athene, and on the reverse 
with the figure of a yAavé and the 
letters AGH or AOE. And as the silver 
of which they were made came from 
the mines of Laurelum, Aristophanes 
calls the coins themselves yAatvxes Aav- 
Plutarch tells us that after 
the surrender of Athens Lysander sent 
his wealth to Sparta by the hand of 
Gylippus, who a few years previously 
had been the soul of the Syracusan 
defence, but who now, unfortunately, 
sullied his reputation by stealing a part 
of the treasure, and hiding it under- 
neath the tiling of his house, imé roy 
THs No one _ could 
imagine what had become of the 


ptoriKal. 


Ke papov oikias, 


missing money, until a servant of 
Gylippus observed ind r@ Kepapexo 
koira¢esOat odds yAavxas, that a lot of 
owls were roosting underneath the Cera- 
meicus (tiling-place), nv yap, es €otke, 
adds Plutarch, rd ydpaypa rod mieiatou 
vouicparos, Oia tovs "AOnvaious, 
yates ; Lysander chap. xvi. 

1110. derdv] The name derés or dérwpa 
was, as is well known, given to the 
triangular pediment (the gable we may 
perhaps call it) which surmounted the 
columns of a Greek Temple. Cf. 
Pindar, Olymp. xii. 21. 

1111. dpyidioy] ‘“Yroxopicrixas, rH 
apxiv, says the Scholiast, meaning that 
it is used as a pet name, a darling office, 
without any reference to size. And 
whether that is, or is not, the case 
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Little Lauriotic owlets shall be always flocking in. 

Ye shall find them all about you, as the dainty brood increases, 
Building nests within your purses, hatching little silver pieces. 
Then as if in stately Temples shall your happy lives be spent, 
For the birds will top your mansions with the Eagle pediment. 

If you hold some petty office, if you wish to steal and pick, 

In your hands we'll place a falcon, very keen and small and quick. 
If a dinner is in question, crops we’ll send you for digestion. 

But should you the prize deny us, you had better all prepare, 
Like the statues in the open, little copper disks to wear ; 

Else whene’er abroad ye’re walking, clad in raiment white and new, 
Angry birds will wreak their vengeance, spattering over it and you, 


PEI. 


Dear Birds, our sacrifice is most auspicious. 


But strange it is, no messenger has come 
From the great wall we are building, with the news. 
Hah ! here runs one with true Alpheian pantings. 


here, diminutives are of course con- 
stantly so employed. See for example, 
Ach. 475, 872, 1036, 1207. The Birds 
take it for granted that if a man holds 
“an office he will indulge his hands in 
picking and stealing: compare Wasps 
557; Frogs 861. And the quick eye 
and sharp claws of the little hawk 
would naturally stand him in good stead 
for that occupation. 

1114. pyvioxovs] Little moon-shaped 
disks of bronze, placed over statues to 
protect them from the pollutions of the 
birds. 


kehadais tov avdpiavroy da 7d [py] arro- 


& nw 
okerdopata, dmep éemttiOéace rais 


qwately KaT avT@y Ta opvea.—Scholiast. rovs 
> A ~ “ “ > , 4 
émt tats Kkepadais tov avdpidvrayv tiOepé- 
vous, va Ta Opvea py mpooitynrat, Photius. 
pyvickos is the diminutive of pny, which 


is used in the next line. The statue of 
Priapus in the demesnes of Maecenas, 
of which Horace speaks in Sat. i. 8. 87, 
could have had no protection of this 
kind. 

1118. ra pev iép’|] Peisthetaerus, who 
had left the stage, 1057 supra, for the 
purpose of sacrificing the goat within, 
now re-enters with the announcement 
that the sacrifice has at last been ac- 
complished, and that all the omens 
are favourable. But how is it, he asks, 
that no messenger has arrived from 
the works? The words have hardly 
left his mouth, when the expected 
messenger comes running in ’AAdeuov 
avéov, panting like a runner in the 
Olympian races, on the banks of the 
river Alpheius, 
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AT. 


mov IleroOératpos éoriv dpyev ; 


AT. 
AY. 


3 7 ? Q “ 
A. eE@Kodipnrat cot 76 Teixos. 
A. Ké\XtoTOY Epyor Kal peyahorpeméorarov’ 


JIPNIOED 


A a? A A a?) ~ ~ a?) “A 
A. rod mot “ort, rod 10d mod “ort, 7o mod Tov ort Tod, 


TIEI. obrovct. 
TIEL. ed Aéyeis. 
1125 


aor av érdva pev Upotevidns 6 Kopmraceds 


‘N 2 > 4 so? o@ 
Kai Ocayévns evavriw dv adppare, 


e e , 2 is t - 
inmev wrévreav péyebos dcov 6 dovpios, 


“~ ‘ 4 
vio TOU mAdTOUS av TapedacaiTny. 


AT. 


EKATOVTOpOYULOV. 


“~ 3 > 3 
A. 76 dé pkés éort, Kal yap éuérpno air eyo, 


TIE. ‘HpéxaAeis. 
1130 


TIEI. 6 Iécedov rot paxpovs. 


3 ’ 
tives mxoddpnoav adrd THALKOUTOVL ; 


AL. 


A. épyibes, oddels EAXOS, odk AlydmTrios 


TrAWOoddpos, ob ALOoupyés, ov TEKT@Y TApPHY, 


GAN avréyetpes, doTE Oavpd(ev Epé. 


1135 


ex pev ye ArBins FKov ws TpLopvpLat 


yépavot Oeperiovs Karamer@xviat Aidous. 





1126. Ilpogevidns . . . Geayévys] For 
these two needy braggarts see the note 
on 822 supra. Here Aristophanes in- 
vents a deme for Proxenides, 6 Kop- 
macevs, the Braggadocian, perhaps with 
a play on 6 Kovévdets, Wasps 233; as 
Dr. Blaydes, I observe, has also suggested. 
The vaunted estates of Theagenes are, 
we have already heard, supposed to lie 
in Cloudcuckoobury, and naturally his 
name at once occurs, as that of one 
likely to be driving in style along the 
city ramparts, together with this vain- 
glorious companion. The horses yoked 
to their chariots are each as big as 
that famous Wooden Horse which 
carried into Troy, in its capacious bulk, 
the flower of Achaean chivalry. In the 
Troades of Kuripides (line 14), the Trojan 


Horse is called, as Beck observes, dotpeos 
immos, Kpumroy aumicxav Odpv. And so 
in the Theatetus, chap. xxix (p. 184 D) 
Sewdy yap et woAXat tives ev niv, GoTrep €v 
Sovpeiots immo, aicOnoers €yKdOnvrat K.T.d. 

1180. 76 pixos| Its height. Aristo- 
phanes is perhaps thinking of Homer’s 
description of Otus and Ephialtes 
(Odyssey xi. 311), who, when but nine 
years old, were 9 cubits (nearly 14 
feet) in breadth, and 9 fathoms 
(about 54 feet) in height, drap pijkds 
ye yevéorOny evvedpyviot. The Bird-Wall 
was 600 feet high, twice the height 
of the Wall of Babylon. Bergler refers 
to Hdt. 1.178, 179, and Thuc. 1. 93. In‘ 
the former passage Herodotus is de- 
scribing Babylon. Its wall was more 
than 300 feet high and 75 broad. There 
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MerssEnarr. Where, where,—O where, where, where,—O where, where, where, 
Where, where’s our leader Peisthetaerus ? 
The Wall’s complete ! 


And a most grand, magnificent work it is. 


MEss. 
Mess. 


Your building’s built ! 
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Pet. Here. 
Per, Well done. 


So broad, that on its top the Braggadocian 
Proxenides could pass Theagenes 


Each driving in his chariot, drawn by horses 


As bulky as the Trojan. 


Per. Heracles ! 


Mess. And then its height, I measured that, is just 


Six hundred feet. 


Pert. Poseidon, what a height ! 


Who built it up to that enormous size ? 


Mess. The birds, none other ; 


no Egyptian, bearing 


The bricks, no mason, carpenter was there ; 


Their own hands wrought it; marvellous to see. 


From Libya came some thirty thousand cranes 
With great foundation stones they had swallowed down ; 


were towers on each edge of the wall, 
and between them was room enough 
to drive a chariot with four horses 
abreast. And on the Long Walls of 
Athens, says Thucydides in the latter 
passage, two wagons were able to 
meet and pass each other; a statement 
borne out by the existing ruins. See 
Dodwell (chap. xiii), who also cites 
Xenophon’s account (Anabasis ii. 4. 
7-11) of two old Median towns, Larissa 
and Mespila, on or near the Tigris. The 
wall of Larissa was 100 feet high and 
25 broad; that of Mespila was 100 high 
and 50 broad. 

1131. rot pdkpovs | Equivalent to rov 

pnkovs. The form 7d pdxpos is not found 
elsewhere 1 in classical Greek ; but Haupt 


1V~ Danlin ¢ Harymasg’? for 


1866, p. 28, that it is noticed by Hero- 
dian at Il. xviii. 419, and in modern 
Greek has superseded pijxos. ‘“* Nec 
dubito,” he says, “ plebeculam Atticam 
jam Aristophanis aetate idem sermonis 
vitium commisisse.” The expression 
“sermonis vitium” is perhaps a little 
too strong; but it corny was not 
the academic form. 

1135. dScre Oavpdfew évée| These words 
are borrowed from line 730 of the 
Hecuba. 

11387. xarameroxviat] He is alluding 
here, as again in lines 1428, 1429, to: 
the popular belief that cranes swallowed 
pebbles to serve as ballast, and keep 
them steady in their migrations over 
the Mediterranean sea; a belief which 
Aristotle (H. A. vii. 14. 5) dismisses 
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Toutous & eérbxigoy ai Kpéxes Tois pUyXEoLy. 


repo. 0 émAtvOogépovy medrapyol pipiot: 


Bdwp & épébpovy xdrabev és Tov dépa 


1140 


of xapadplol Kat Ta\AG TroTdut dpvea. 


IIEI. éearndAopdpouv 8 adroicr tives ; 


AEKAVAICL. 


AD. A. épwdioi 


TIEI. rov dé awnrdv éveRddAAovro was ; 


AT, A. rotr dyd0’ eedpnro Kal coddrara: 


of xnves UmoTUTTOVTES OoTEp Tails dats 


1145 


és TaS Aekdvas évéBaddAov avrois Toly modo. 


IIEI. ri djra wédes dv ovK arrepyacaiaro ; 


AD. A. kat vi) Al aé virrai ye meptefwopévat 


éerAwwOodipovy: dvw dé Tov traywyéa 


with the summary verdict, reidds éore. 
The Scholiast here gives a different 
reason for this supposed habit of the 
cranes; Aidovs Bacrd{ovow, he says, 
OTws Kadpyovcat TH mTNOEL piwTotey, Kal 
aicOowro mérepov emt yns i emt Oaddrrns 
éporvra, Kat ei pev émt Oaddrrns Kor 6 
Aidos, avvovat tiv dddv' ei dé emt yis, 
avaravovra. The “great foundation 
stones’’ are of course a mere comic 
exaggeration. 

1138. ervxiCov] Toxos, épyadetdy mt, 6 
Tovs Nidous mepixkdmrovot Kai E€ovo.w.— 
Scholiast. This task is probably allotted 
to the corn-crake on account of its harsh 
rasping note, which “ may be imitated 
by passing the edge of the thumb-nail, 
or a piece of wood, briskly along the 
line of the points of the teeth of a small 
comb” (Yarrell’s Birds); and which 
might therefore be taken in some 
degree to represent the scraping and 
grating of the stonemason’s chisel. 

1139, wedapyot] Aid 1d HeAapyexdy retxos 


Tous amd Tuppnvias yKovras avactnoat.— 
Scholiast. See the note on 832 supra. 
The HWedapyoi, having been so successful 
in building the wall of the Athenian 
acropolis, now bring the bricks for 
building the great wall of the Birds. 
1142. épwdioc] Whoever has watched 
a heron flying, must have observed the 
peculiar way in which it stretches its 
legs behind it, with each foot upturned, 
like the palm of an outstretched hand. 
It is doubtless from this peculiarity that 
herons are here selected to be the hod- 
carriers. In 840 supra Euelpides was 
to carry the hod; but from the moment 
of his leaving the stage he is completely 
ignored. This is the way of the ancient 
comedy. See the note on Frogs 177. 
1145. ynves] It is the possession of 
large web-feet that qualifies the geese 
for this duty. These feet, being pressed 
down underneath the mortar, were able 
to heave it up into the hods. 
rovres may not be the most suitable word 
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And these the corn-crakes fashioned with their beaks. 
Ten thousand storks were carrying up the bricks ; 
And lapwings helped, and the other water-birds, 


To bring the water up into the air. 


Mess. Herons 


Prt. Who bare aloft the mortar for them ? 
In hods. Pur. But how did they get the mortar in? 
Mess. O that was most ingeniously contrived. 
The geese struck down their feet, and slid them under, 
Like shovels, and so heaved it on the hods. 
Pert. Then is there anything that reer can’t do! 


Mess. And then the ducks, with girdles round their waists, 


Carried the bricks: 


and up the swallows flew, 





for the process, but Aristophanes has 
in his mind the description given by 
Herodotus (i. 186) of the mode of 
making the bricks for the pyramid of 
Asychis. For another reminiscence 
of Herodotus see 488 supra. 

1147. wddes]| The Scholiast says that 
there was a proverb, Then is there 
anything that HANDS can’t do? vi 
Snra xelpes ovk dy epyacataro ; 

1148. varrat weptefaopevac]| He likens 
the white ring which surrounds, or 
nearly surrounds, the neck of the 
mallard, to the white apron wherewith 
the mason was girded. We must not 
confound this bringing of bricks, and 
the bringing of mortar of which we 
are about to hear, with the bringing 
of bricks and mortar mentioned above 
1139, 1142. There, materials were 
brought from the earth to be stored 
in the region of the air where the wall 
was to be erected. Here, the wall is 
in course of erection, and the bricks 


and mortar are being continually 
brought from the stores, to be em- 
ployed in the actual building of the 
wall, 

1149, izaywyéa] A mason’s trowel. 
umaywyéa tov EvoTnpa hyot. 
éort aidnpoy © Eovor toy mydAdv.—Scho- 
liast. And again, épyadctoy olkodopioy, 
@ amevOuvovot tas mivOovs mpos adAqdus. 
Of all the birds distributed amongst 
their various employments, none has so 
congenial a task as the swallow. For 
who has not seen the house-martin 
flying up to her unfinished nest with 
bits of mud in her mouth, or, at a later 
period, the male bird clinging to the 
finished nest, and keeping himself 
steady by pressing his tail firmly against 
it, for all the world as if he were 
smoothing the surface with a trowel? 
Karérw is rightly used in relation 
to the tail. The eagle described in 
line 114 of the Agamemnon as ¢&érw 
dpyas is the white-tailed eagle, haliactus 
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3 
émérovT exovoal Karon domep ratdia, 1150 
Kal wndov ev Tols orbpacly, ai xedddves. 
TIEI. ri éqra picOwrovs av ert pro oird Tr: ; 
2 9 Sf 2 v4 4 4 lot 7 4 
dhép idw, Ti dai; Ta EvALva Tob TEfyous Tives 
amnpydoavr; AL. A. dpvibes Hoay réxToves 
COPOTATOL WEAEKAYTES, Of TOlS PUYXECLY 1155 
3 , 4 4 > é 4 
AMWETENEKNH OAV TAS TUAaAS’ mY O O KTUTTFOS 
AUT@V TEAEKOVTOV BoEep Ev vavTrnyio. 
\ oA ee > 9 A ? , 
Kal VUV aTavT EKELVa TETUAMTAL TUAALS 
Kat BeBaddverat kal duddTrEeTal KUKAO, 
epodeveTal, KwOwvogopetTat, TavTAayH 1160 
‘ 7 ‘ di 
gvdakal kabeotHKact Kat dpuxTwpiat 
3 ~ ? 3 > 9 AN ‘N 3 , 
€v Tolol TUpyols. GAN eyo pev aToTpeXav 
3 ~ 
amovinyopa aod & avrés 7dn Tara Opa. 
XO. obros ri wots ; dpa Oavpdges dre 
oe “ ~ 3 2 : 2 
OUT® TO TELXOS EKTETELXLOTAL TAXU ; 1165 


TIEI. vq rovs Ocods éywye Kal yap déiov 


ica yap adnOas haiveral por peddeow. 


adn be pirag yap tev éxeibev dyyedos 


éabet pos huads detpo muppiyny Brérov. 


albicilia. It is difficult not to feel 
some impatience with those who would 
mutilate or destroy this homely and 
graphic little picture. 

1155. awedexavres| The pelicans owe 
their inclusion in this great army of 
labourers to their name, which lends 
itself so readily to a play upon the 
cognate verb medexdo, to hew as if with 
Q& méXeKus. 

1160. cwSevodopetrar| With this narra- 
tive should be compared the directions 
given to Huelpides, supra 837-42, 


where see the notes. 

1167, Wevdecw]This wordisadded rapa 
The speaker was expected 
to pronounce some panegyric; “ equal 
to the works of the Gods” or the like. 

1169. wuppixny| "Evordov kat rohepixdy Tt. 


‘ 
a poo Sokiay, 


évomdtos yap dpxnats 4 ruppixn.—Scholiast. 
moXepexn Se Soke eva y wWuppixn’ EvorrAot 
yap avtiy maides dpxodyrat, Athenaeus 
xiv. 28. In the wuppiyn young men 
danced in full armour, brandishing 
their naked weapons and holding up 
their shields. See Frogs 153 and the 
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Like serving-lads, carrying behind them, each 
His trowel, and the mortar in their mouths. 


PEI, 


Then why should men hire hirelings any more! 


Well, well, go on; who was it finished off 


The great wall’s woodwork ? 


Mess. Canny Pelicans, 


Excellent workmen, hewing with huge beaks 
Gate-timber ; and the uproar as they hewed 

Was like an arsenal when ships are building. 

Now every gateway has its gate, fast-barred, 

And watched the whole way round ; and birds are pacing 
Their beats, and carrying bells, and everywhere 

The guards are stationed, and the beacons blaze 


On every tower. 
And wash myself. 


Cor. O man, what ails you ? 


But I must hurry off 
You, manage what remains, 
Do you feel surprised 


To hear the building has been built so soon ? 


Pat, 


By all the Gods Ido; and well I may. 


In very truth it seems to me like—lies. 
But see! a guard, a messenger from thence 
Is running towards us with a war-dance look ! 


note there. In later times, indeed, it 
became a sort of Bacchic dance 
(Athenaeus xiv. 29); the naked weapons 
were discarded; and Apuleius (Meta- 
morph. x. p. 232) describes the Grae- 
canicam pyrrhicham as a dance of 
young men and maidens who went 
through a series of graceful evolutions, 
now wheeling round in a circle, now 
moving in oblique files, now forming 
themselves, as it were, into a wedge, 
and now separating into two troops, 
till the sound of a trumpet put an end 


to the dance. These were doubtless an 
imitation of military movements, but 
the thyrsus had superseded the spear; 
which, indeed, could hardly have been 
used, when maidens intermingled in 
the dance. We must not infer from 
Xenophon (Anab. v. 9. 12) that women 
ever danced the ancient muppixn. The 
production of a dancing-girl there, 
beautifully dressed, with a light shield, 
to dance the Pyrrhic dance, was a mere 
device to astonish the Paphlagonian 
guests. 
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AT. B. tod tod, fod tod, dod tov. 
AT. B. Sewérara removOapev. 
Tov yap Oca tis dpti THY Tapa Tod Ads 


ITIEI. ri 76 mpadypa rovri ; 


dia Tav TvAGY civémrTaT és Tov dépa, 

Aabav KoAoLovs HvAaKAaS HuEpooKérrovs. 
TIEI. & deviv €pyov Kai cyérALov eipyacpévos. 

cis Trav Gedy; AT. B. ovx oper’ drt © ecixe wrepa, 
IIEI. ovxovy dqTa mepimédovs expny 
AT. B. aan’ éréurpapev 


Tpiopupiovs tépaxas immorogéras, 


om > 
TOUT ioper. 
$ 
méprpat kat avrov evdus ; 


xopet d& ras Tis dvuyas HyKVAMp[LEVOS, 

‘N ? ‘ a? bd 7 
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1170 


1175 


1180 


70n ’orTiv. 


IIEI. ovKcovy odevddvas det NapBavev 1185 


‘ f 2 ~ “~ € ? 
Kal T6fa; x@pet Oedpo was barnperns: 


Togeve, mate odhevOdvyny Tis pot ddTa. 





1170. tod tod] A messenger enters, 
hallooing at the top of his voice. He 
brings most serious intelligence. The 
courage of Peisthetaerus is to be put 
to the test immediately: the challenge 
which he has thrown down to the Gods 
has been already accepted; one God 
is even now within the walls. In this 
emergency Peisthetaerus rallies his 
forces, and prepares, undismayed, for 
the combat. 

1173. és roy aépa] Acov cimeiy eis thy 
wodw.—Schohast. For all the air was 
enclosed within the ambit of the city 
walls. qdvdaxes ipepookdmoe are day- 
sentries, stationed on or before the 
ramparts of a beleaguered city. See 


Lysistrata 847, 849. The exclamation 
of Peisthetaerus, & dewdv epyov «x.t.d., 
sounds like a reminiscence of Medea 
1121 3d Sevdy epyov wapavdpos eipya- 
oO pevn. 

1177. wepirddovs] Athenian youths 
were entered on the roll of citizens at 
the age of eighteen. For the next two 
years they acted as a sort of civic 
guard: and in the second year when 
they were between nineteen and twenty 
they also patrolled the country, mepuemd- 
hovy tiv xopav. Polity of Athens, chap. 
42, Apparently, however, they were 
called wepimodor during the whole two 
years. 

1179. immoroédras| Why are the falcons 
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Guarp. Hallo! Hallo! Hallo! Hallo! Hallo! 


Guarp. A terrible thing has happened. 


Per, Why, what’s up now? 
One of the Gods, of Zeus’s Gods, has just, 
Giving our jackdaw sentinels the slip, 
Shot through the gates and flown into the air. 
Pret. A dreadfuldeed! A wicked scandalous deed ! 


Which of the Gods ? 


So much we know. 


Guarp. We know not. Wings he had, 
Pet. Ye should have sent at once 
The civic guard in hot pursuit. Guarp. We sent 
The mounted archers, thirty thousand falcons, 
All with their talons curved, in fighting trim, 
Hawk, buzzard, vulture, eagle, eagle-owl. 
Yea, Ether vibrates with the whizz and whirr 


Of beating pinions, as they seek the God. 
Ay, and he’s near methinks ; he’s very near ; 


He’s somewhere here. 
Arrows and bows ! 
Shoot, smite, be resolute. 


described as “ mounted archers’? ? With 
the single exception of Mr. Green, no 
Commentator gives any explanation, or 
seems aware that any explanation is re- 
quired. Mr. Green, calling to mind the 
fact that among the Thracian tribes com- 
manded by Sitalces, the ally of Athens, 
there were some who fought as imoro- 
Edrat (Thue. 11. 96), justly concludes that 
there is here an allusion to these friendly 
Opakes immoroférat. There is in truth 
much more than an allusion. Aristo- 
phanes is appropriating the very words, 
merely changing the 6 into te. For the 
sake of this play upon the words, he 
gives to igpaxes a far wider signification 
than it elsewhere hears: for T take it 


Prt, A sling, a sling, I say ! 
Fall in, my merrymen all! 
A sling! a sling! 


that the birds enumerated in line 1181 
all form part of this great cavalry 
brigade. And in nyxvAwpevos there is 
probably an allusion to the dyxvAa rdéa 
of the Thracian tribe. 

1182. mrepoio.] The allusion is to 
“the loud and clear vibration” of the 
air, which all observers have noticed as 
the falcon darts upon his prey, “ rap, 
rap, on sounding pinions.” 

1187. rdéeve, maie] Tééeve is addressed 
to the archers, waie to the slingers. 
Peisthetaerus now hurries off to obtain 
some weapon wherewith to meet this 
unknown and terrible visitant, who may 
for aught he knows be Ares, or Athene, 
or even a greater than they. 
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4 > ? ? ’ lon ae 4 2 > 
ris ef; today; A€yelv Exphy 6wdey ToT El. 


IP. wapad tév Oeav éywye tev 'OdvpTior. 


IIEL. dvopa dé oot ti €ort; wAoiov H KU ; 


IP. *Ipis rayxeta. 


1188. médrepos . . . mepov|] As a pre- 
lude to the bright and lively episode 
about Iris, the Chorus indulge in a little 
carol of defiance, the Antistrophe to 
which will be found at the end of the 
episode, infra 1262 dmoxexAyjKapev .. . 
karvév. They are delighted at the 
outbreak of war, and eager to catch 
sight of the intruding God. In the 
translation ‘‘inexpressive’’ is used in 
the sense of “inexpressible,” as in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘As You Like It,’ Milton’s 
Christmas hymn, and Keble’s Hymn on 
the Churching of Women. 

1193.”Epe8os] They are airing a little 
more of the cosmical knowledge which 
they poured forthso profusely, and so un- 
expectedly, in the Parabasis. See the 
note on 685-722 supra. There we were 
told that Erebus preceded Air,”EpeBos nv, 
"Ano b¢ obk Fv: here we are told that it 
was the parent of Air. This also they 


TIEI. [Idparos 7 Yadapwia ; 


borrowed from Hesiod, if, as I suppose, 
the Aiéjp of his cosmogony is equiva- 
lent to the ’Ayjp of ours ; 


Chaos, the mother of all, 

Black Night and Erebus bare. 

Night, with Erebus mingling, 

Brought forth Day and the Air. 
THEoG. 123-5. 


1199. avrn] After all, the intruder 
who has caused such a commotion is 
only poor timorous Iris, ikéAn rpnpeve 
She makes her appearance 
flying across the stage, entering from 
one side, and about to depart by the 
other, when her flight is arrested by the 
imperious summons of Peisthetaerus. 
Owing to her rapid movement through 
the air her long robes, probably brilliant 
with all the colours of the rainbow, 
float back like a schooner’s sails; and 
with her golden wings outspread, and 


meXetn. 
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War is begun, inexpressive war, 


War is begun twixt the Gods and me! 
Look out, look out, through the cloud-wrapt air 
Which erst the Darkness of Erebus bare, 
Lest a God slip by, and we fail to see. 
Glance eager-eyed on every side, 
For close at hand the wingéd sound I hear 
Of some Immortal hurtling through the Sky. 


whither away there? whither away? Stop! stop! 


Stop where you are! keep quiet! stay ! remain ! 
Who, what, whence are you ? where do you come from ? Quick ! 


Per, Hoi 

Iris. Whence do I come? 

Per. Yourname! What is it? 
The fleet. 


her hair, with its ribbons and fillets, 
streaming behind her, like pennants 
from a mast-head, she looks like a 
stately ship, sailing onward in all 
haste. “Is she a wAotoy or a kun?” 
Peisthetaerus asks. I\otov peév, says 
the Scholiast, cad émrépwrat kat éEwyko- 
Hévoy €xet TOY XLT@Va, Kat Ta Trepa Ota- 
méenratat ws karat. But he is clearly 
_ wrong in referring xvvj to the wide 
petasus which he supposes Iris to be 
wearing. It is Iris herself, and not 
her cap, who is compared to a be- 
ribboned head-dress. 

1201. Aéyeuw ey pjv| Meaning that she 
should already have told him. (Cf. 
Peace 1041; Plutus 482, 

1204. "Ips rayeia] Iris is flying from 
heaven to earth with a message 
from Zeus. And, her ears are still 
ringing with the words which have just 


From the Olympian Gods. 
Sloop or Head-dress ? 
Prt. The Paralus, or the Salaminian ? 


Iris. Iris 


been resounding through Olympus, the 
formula with which the Father des- 
patched her on his errands, Back’ t01, 
"Ipt rayeta, off with you, Iris the fleet, liad 
vill, 399, xi. 186, xv. 158, xxiv. 144. And 
so, when she is suddenly summoned to 
stand and deliver her name, she at once 
reproduces the name which the Father 
had used, and calls herself "Ips rayeia. 
Now rayeia was a sort of technical name, 
as applied toaship. See Pollux, i. segm. 
88, 119. To Peisthetaerus, therefore, 
the name “ Iris the fleet ’’ sounds, or he 
pretends that it sounds, as an affirmative 
answer to the question “Is she a 
miotov?”, and he further puzzles the 
bewildered damsel, by demanding 
whether she is one of those specially 
fleet vessels, the Paralus or the Sala- 
minian. Both these triremes are noticed 
in the history of the Peloponnesian 
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IIEI. 
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IP. dbytaivers pév ; 
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IIEI. 
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IIET. 


adukets O& Kal vov. 


ovK oida pa Ai’ éywye THdE peyv yap ov. 


1205 
IP, épé ovdAdAHWerat ; 
TIEI. ofudger paxpda. 
TIEI. xara roias widas 
1210 
IP. ti 76 Kaxov. 
IIEI. ovdé cvpPorov 
1215 
1220 


> af) 
apd y olc0a Tod0 sre 


Sixadtar adv Andbcioa macdy “Ipidwr 
b] ? > “~ 3 fs > sf 
améOaves, et THS afias erbyyaves ; 


IP. GAN dOdvarés civ. 


War. Astothe Salaminian see supra 147 
and the note there. The Paralus was 
one of the nine triremes which escaped 
with Conon from the catastrophe of 
Aegospotami, and was by him des- 
patched to Athens to convey the fatal 
intelligence. Xen. Hell. i. 1. 28, 29. ai 
uahiota TaxvvavTovoat mpddpopo, they 
are called by Alciphron, Ep. i. 11. 

1206. rpiopyos] It may seem some- 
what incongruous that a buzzard should 
be ordered to arrest a Goddess: but the 
incongruity disappears in the acting, as 
was shown by the performance at Cam- 


IIEI. dar’ duos dv dmébaves. 


bridge; buzzard and Goddess being alike 
represented by full-grown men. The 
compound dvamtdpevos is used because | 
the bird is to fly from the orchestra 
up to the stage 

1212. xododpxouvs] The sentry chiefs. 
npepopvaAakes yap of xodotoi.—Scholiast. 
See 1174 supra. 

1213. edpayid’] Cloudcuckoobury re- 
sembles a beleagured town; into which 
nothing can be admitted without official 
authorization. A person must produce 
a sealed passport, cppayida: a bale of 
goods must have an official label or 
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Prt. Fly up, some buzzard there, 


Seize ME, do you say ? 


Prt. You’ll find to your cost, directly. 


By what gates 


Iris. My patience, what do you mean? 


Iris. Why, what’s all this? 
Fly up, and seize her. Inis. Mr! 
What the plague’s this ? 
Iris. Well now, this passes! Prr. Answer ! 
Got you within the city wall, Miss Minx ? 
Ints. JT faith, I know not, fellow, by what gates. 
Prt. You hear the jade, how she prevaricates ! 
Saw you the daw-commanders? What, no answer ? 
Where’s your stork-pass ? 
Per. You never got one? Inis. Have you lost your wits? 
Prt. Did no bird-captain stick a label on you? 
Iris. Onmer? None stuck a label, wretch, on ME. 
Pert. So then you thought in this sly stealthy way 
To fly through Chaos and a realm not yours. 
Iris. And by what route, then, ought the Gods to fly ? 
Pex | faith, I know not. Only not by this. 
This is a trespass! If you got your rights, 
Of all the Irises that ever were 
You’d be most justly seized and put to death. 
Tris. But Iam deathless. Purz. All the same for that 


ticket, avpBodoy, affixed to it, to show 
that it contains nothing contraband. 
Iris has neither passport nor label ; 
and is naturally a little aggrieved at the 
idea of being ticketed like a “ piece of 
goods.’ This, I think, though with 
some hesitation, is the real distinction 
between odpayis and cvpBodor, though 
the Commentators do not recognize any 
distinction. 

1220. od« oida pa A’ eéywye] Peisthe- 
taerus is borrowing the words (supra 
1210), and mimicking the tone, of 


Tria 


1221. ddiets dé kat viv| He has been 
laying down a general law for all the 
Gods to observe; but now, suddenly 
turning upon Iris, ‘‘ Why even now,” he 
declares, “at this very moment whilst 
you are talking, you are transgressing 
the law” (compare ¢do€ay ddixeiy infra 
1585) “and deserve to die.” 

1224. dédvards eip’| Iris addresses him, 
as Apollo (Ihad xxu. 13) addresses 
Achilles, od pév pe xrevéets, érelt ovrot 
popowds eiut. Peisthetaerus, however, 
makes light of that difficulty. 
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“~ : > 
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dpdcov dé Toi pot TH MTEpvyE Tot vavoToAEls ; 


IP. éyé; mpds avOparovs wréropat wapa Tod maTpés 


dpdoovea Ovew Trois Ordvpriois Oeois 
pnroodayeiy Te BovOdrols éw éxydpais 


~ 3 
kvigav T ayuids. 


IP. wrotoww: tpuiv rots év ovpave Geos 
. ? 7) fh p t ° 


TIEI. 6eot yap types ; 


IIEL. dpvibes dvOpdroior viv eiow Oeoi, 
ois Ouréov advrovs, dAAa pa AL’ od 7B Ati. 


IP. @ p@pe pepe pi) Ocoy kiver dpévas 
Oetvas, Oras ph wou yévos travédeOpov 


Alds pakéd\An av avaorpéewe Ain, 


Aryvds O&€ cHpa Kal ddpov mepiTTvyas 


Kkataldardoe vou Arkupviats Borats. 
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1230. mapos avOparovs| Apparently the 
Gods are already feeling the sudden 
cessation of their accustomed offerings, 
but are not yet aware of the cause. 
This, however, they soon learn, possibly 
from Iris herself, when she returns to 
heaven dwpaxros. With line 1232 com- 
pare Plutus 819, 820. 

1238. & pope pope] At this audacious 
pronouncement of Peisthetaerus, Iris 
starts off in a vein of high Tragedy. 
Her language is partly borrowed from 
the ancient Tragedians; partly com- 


1225 
1230 
TIEI. ri od Aéyets ; arotors Oeois ; 
IP. ris ydp éor dAdos eds ; 1235 
1240 
dhép ida, morepa Avddy 7 Bptya 
1245 


posed in imitation of their style. For 
the pick-axe of Zeus, Avs pdaxedda, the 
Scholiast refers to a line from an un- 
known play of Sophocles ypvon pakédAg 
Zynvos éfavaotpapy, and LBergler to 
Agamemnon 508 Tpoiay kxatacxawWavra 
Tov Orxnpdopov Aids paxédAAy. 

1242. xaraOarocer] Scil. aiéadoerte 
xepauv@, Hesiod, Theog. 72. Cf. Hur. 
Suppl. 640, Ion 215. Peisthetaerus is 
mightily tickled with this long Tragic 


word, and twice retortsit upon Iris, infra 2 


1248, 1261. For xepavve Iris substitutes 
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You should have died. A pretty thing, forsooth, 
If, whilst all else obey us, you the Gods 

Run riot, and forget that you in turn 

Must learn to yield obedience to your betters. 


But tell me, where do you navigate your wings ? 


What Gods ? 


Iris. I? From the Father to mankind I’m flying, 
To bid them on their bullock-slaughtering hearths 
Slay sheep to the Olympian Gods, and steam 
The streets with savour. Put. What do you say? 
Iris. What Gods? To us, the Gods in Heaven, of course. 


PEt. (With supreme contempt.) What, are you Gods ? 
Birds are now Gods to men; and men must slay 


Pet, 


Victims to them; and not, by Zeus, to Zeus. 


Ints. O fool, fool, fool! 


Stir not the mighty wrath 


Of angry Gods, lest Justice, with the spade 
Of vengeful Zeus, demolish all thy race, 
And fiery vapour, with Licymnian strokes, 
Incinerate thy palace and thyself ! 


Pet, 


Now listen, girl; have done with that bombast. 


(Don’t move.) A Lydian or a Phrygian is it, 
You think to terrify with words like those ? 


“Licymnian strokes.” lLicymnius the 
half-brother of Alemena (the mother of 
Heracles) was killed by Tlepolemus the 
son of Heracles. The allusion here is 
to the “Licymnius” of Euripides, in 
which somebody, or something, was 
destroyed by lightning ; Hesychius says 
a ship, the Scholiast here a man. Prob- 
ably this and the preceding line are 
taken substantially from the Tragedy, 
except that Aristophanes has substituted 
Atxupviats for the epithet employed by 
Euripides. 

1244. ¢x’ drpéyal Iris, for all her brave 


words, is evidently quaking at the 
menacing tone and gesture of Peisthe- 
taerus, and is timorously spreading her 
wings to fly out of his reach, when he 
thus bids her to keep still. With this 
injunction compare the phrase aA éy’ 
jovxos (Nay, but hear me out, Way), 
wherewith in Eur. Med. 550, Hipp. 1313 
a speaker wards off a threatened in- 
terruption.—Peisthetaerus can quote 
Tragedy as well as Iris, and the words 
morepa Avody }} Ppvya are taken without 
alteration from Alcestis 675. 


Iris. What other Gods exist 7 
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A ? XK 7 . ? 
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Karaidaradoers TOY VEwTEP@V TIVE ; 


1247. Sopovs Apdiovos| The quotation 
from the Alcestis of Euripides is speedily 
followed by a quotation from the Niobe of 
Aeschylus. ’Ex Nud8ns AioxvXov, says the 
Scholiast; and the remark is supposed 
to apply not only to these two words 
but also to the whole of the succeeding 
line. See Wagner on the Fragments 
of the Niobe. Amphion, the husband 
of Niobe, was the noble minstrel, at the 
music of whose lyre the stones leapt 
from the ground, and fitted themselves 
together to form the ramparts and 
buildings of Thebes. It was his children 
who were all slain by Apollo and Arte- 
mis. See the note on Frogs 912. Aris- 
tophanes takes the lines as they stood, 
and infuses a comic flavour into the 
tragedy by the retention of Amphion’s 


name instead of changing it into the 
name of Zeus. The words ddpuor’Apdiovos 
occur also in the Antigone, line 1155. 
1249. aopdupiwvas| These little in- 
offensive birds are selected to lead the 
assault against Zeus solely on account 
of their name (ropdupiwr), which is that 
of one of the most formidable antagon- 
ists of the Gods in the legendary War 
of the Giants (supra 553). Their little 
purple bodies, like the mighty Giants, 
are to be clad in leopard-skins, wapdadas 
évnupevot, a phrase probably itself 
borrowed from some ancient Tragedy. 
1253. rns deaxdvov] In the Ihad, Iris 
is message-carrier of Zeus, as Hermes 
(Staxropos’ApyesPdvrns) is in the Odyssey. 
In the present very gross passage, Peis- 
thetaerus has “yet that grace of courtesy 
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If Zeus keep troubling me, I’ll soon 


Incinerate his great Amphion’s domes 

And halls of state with eagles carrying fire. 
And up against him, to high heaven, I’ll send 
More than six hundred stout Porphyrion rails 


All clad in leopard-skins., 


Yet I remember 


When one Porphyrion gave him toil enough. 
And as for you, his waiting-maid, if you 


Keep troubling me with your outrageous ways, 


Pll outrage you, and you'll be quite surprised 
To find the strength of an old man like me. 


Iris, O shame upon you, wretch, your words and you. 
Pret. Now then begone; shoo, shoo! Eurax patax ! 
Ir1s. My father won’t stand this; I vow he won’t. 
Pur. Now Zeus-a-mercy, maiden; fly you off, 


Incinerate some younger man than I. 


in him left” that he addresses the God- 
dess in the third, and not in the second 
person. In 1253, for cod he substitutes 
Tns Staxdvov (the handmaid of Zeus) ; 
and in 1255 for oé he substitutes ry 
"Ip avrnv. mparns here, like mparny 
365 supra, seems used for the adverb 
7 p@TOv. 

1256. rprépBorov] Tlodddkes éuBadeiv 
Suvdpevov. pymote S€ kal mAolov tis Hv 
Kataokeun. Kal yap SexéuBorov AioyvAos 
ele THY TOD Néaropos vaby év Mupmuddoiy.— 
Scholiast. 

1258. etpaé mardé| Many far-fetched 


and fanciful explanations have been 


suggested for this exclamation; but in 
my opinion it is merely coined to imitate, 
and accompany, the clapping of hands ; 
and I have therefore retained it, un- 
changed, in the translation. 

1261. xaraiBadraoes| Te épwrt.—Scho- 
liast. He treats her reference to her 
father as the artifice of a finished co- 
quette, designing to lure him on. He 
is too old a bird, he intimates, to be 
caught by that sort of chaff. Com- 
pare the innocent coquetry with which 
Hero pretends to repulse, whilst really 
inviting, the welcome attentions of 
Leander: 


Myvi éu@y adr€eve wodvKTeavwy yeverhpov. .. . 
Tola pey jmelAnoey, EoutdTa wapderikjow.—MusaEvs 125, 128. 


With this, Iris disappears, to report to father Zeus the ill-success of her mission. 
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éXakovopdvouy dtravres avOpwrot Tore, 





1263. dmoxexAnkapev] In this little 
antistrophe, the Chorus elated at the 
success with which their champion has 
daunted and driven back the Goddess, 
reiterate their unalterable determina- 
tion to shut out the Gods from all com- 
munication with men. xamvés, the last 
word of the Antistrophe, means, here as 
frequently elsewhere, the sweet savour 
arising from the sacrifices. See Lucian’s 
Prometheus (19) where 6p@ tpas padiora 
Xalpovras TO KaTrve@, Kal Thy evwyxiay Tabtny 
nOtotny oiopévous, 6méray eis Tov Ovpavoy 7 
Kvigoa yévytat EXtooopEYN TEP KATY, SAYS 
Prometheus to the Gods. See the note 
on 193 supra. 

1269. roy xnpuvxa] Tovto "Arrixdy rd 
oxnpa. eee yap, 6 kipv& ei pr voornoet.— 


Scholiast. See supra 483, 652, and the 
notes there, and on 167 supra. The 
herald is no sooner mentioned than he 
appears; indeed these two lines are 
placed in the mouth of Peisthetaerus 
merely for the purpose of introducing 
his arrival. In this respect they re- 
semble lines 1119, 1120 supra. This is 
the herald mentioned supra 561, 844. 
1273. xaraxéXevoov| Give the signal. 
The herald, returning, accosts Peisthe- 
taerus with Oriental magnificence of 
style, piling upon him all the superla- 
tives and other laudatory epithets which 
he has at his command. Peisthetaerus 
listens, but makes no sign, and the herald 
is at length obliged to ask that hisSerene 
Highness will bid him cease his greeting, 


Cuor. 


Pet. 
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Never again shall the Zeus-born Gods, 

Never again shall they pass this way ! 

Never again through this realm of ours 

Shall men send up to the heavenly Powers 

The savour of beasts which on earth they slay ! 


Well but that herald whom we sent to men, 
*Tis strange if he should nevermore return. 


Heraxp. O Peisthetaerus, O thou wisest, best, 


Thou wisest, deepest, happiest of mankind, 


Most glorious, most—O give the word! Prt. What news? 


Her. Accept this golden crown, wherewith all peoples 
Crown and revere thee for thy wisdom’s sake ! 

Per. Ido. What makes them all revere me so? 

Her. O thou who hast built the etherial glorious city, 


Dost thou not know how men revere thy name, 
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And burn with ardour for this realm of thine ? 
Why, till ye built this city in the air, 
All men had gone Laconian-mad ; they went 


and go on with his intelligence. But 
which branch of this bidding is spe- 
cially signified by the verb xaraxéAevorov 
is exceedingly doubtful. The Scholiasts, 
citing Symmachus and Didymus, pro- 
nounce for the meaning bid me stop. 
So Suidas, s.v. Pollux iv. segm. 93. On 
the other hand, in Frogs 207 xarakéheve 
unquestionably means give the signal 
for starting, and several Commentators 
prefer that signification here. It seems 
most probable that xaraxehevery means 
simply to give the signal word, as a xe- 
AevoTns does to the oarsmen; whether 
the signal was to “stop” or “go on.” 
See the note on oor, infra 1895. Here, 


however, both interpretations come to 
the same thing; to stop his panegyric 
was equivalent to going on with his news. 
ydagdupos means exquisite, accomplished, 
and so, colloquially, knowing, deep. 
1274. orepdvew xpvod] A crown of gold 
was voted to illustrious citizens, not 
merely by their own city, but often by 
other states. The people of Scione 
crowned Brasidas with a crown of gold 
as the liberator of Hellas (Thuc. iv. 
121); and Demosthenes declares that it 
had been his lot cai tr6 tis warpidos Kai 
tm GdNov “EAAQvav ToAAGY TrodAakts eaTeE- 


ghavecbat, De Corona 321 (p. 318). 
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1282. éxdépov «.r.A.| The long hair and 
short commons, the infrequent use of 
the bath, and the perpetual use of a 
walking-stick are all characteristic 
of the Spartan. See Plutarch’s Lycur- 
gus, chaps. 10, 12, 17, 22, &c. The 
term Sexpareiy, to act the Socrates, does 
not carry the matter further; it is 
merely intended as a concrete illustra- 
tion of the characteristics already men- 
tioned. Bergler referstothe description 
given in Clouds 835-7 of Socrates and 
his school. oxurddtoy is equivalent to 
Baxrnpia. See Hccl. 74, 76. 

1286-9. mpérov pév] Now follow afew 
little quibbles on words, which in one 
sense may be referred to the habits of 
birds ; and in another, to the habits, 
the litigious habits, of Athenian citizens, 
vonos belongs to the land-birds; accord- 
ing to the accent it means either Jaw or 
pasture; see the note on 209 supra (I had 
translated it aw and lawns before I was 


et 


aware that Mr. Green had suggested the 
same play on its significations) ; BuBdia 
belongs to the marsh-birds, meaning 
either books (law-papers), or the rind of 
the papyrus, the reed of the Nile-marshes; 
while Wydiopara appears to refer to the 
pebbles, ipo, of the sea-shore, amongst 
which the sea-birds manage to pick up 
their food. The division of the birds 
into these three classes was made in 
the Bird-call supra 229-62. 

1292. wépd:£] We next have a little 
string of nicknames, by which the names 
of birds are applied to Athenian citizens; 
most of these nicknames being already 
in existence; but some, probably, in- 
vented by the poet for the purpose of 
satire. The Scholiasts, indeed, suppose 
that wépdié was the real name of the 
limping xdmnXos, but this is unlikely (all 
the rest being nicknames); and the cir- 
cumstance that he is mentioned, so they 
say, by this name elsewhere, merely 
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Long-haired, half-starved, unwashed, Socratified, 
With scytales in their hands; but O the change! 
They are all bird-mad now, and imitate 

The birds, and joy to do whate’er birds do. 

Soon as they rise from bed at early dawn, 

They settle down on laws, as'‘yé on lawns, 

And then they brood upon their leaves and leaflets, 
And feed their fill upon @ crop of statutes. 

So undisguised their madness, that full oft 

The names of birds are fastened on to men. 


One limping tradesman now is known as “ Partridge aes 
They dub Menippus “ Swallow ” ; and Opuntius 
‘© Blind Raven” ; Philocles is “‘ Crested Lark,” 


indicates what a firm hold the nickname 
had takenat Athens. It probably meant 
that the man was not only lame but a 
trickster, the partridge being well-known 
to use something of “the lapwing’s 
trick,” and to feign herself wounded and 
lame to avert the attention of the dogs 
from her brood ; see the instances given 
by White and Markwick in the “Observa- 
tions on various parts of Nature” ap- 
pended to White’s Selborne; whilst 
Aristotle’s description of the partridge, 
kakénOes TO Spveov xat mavotpyov (H. A. 
ix. 9.2) expresses the opinion of the Hel- 
lenic world. See the note on 768 supra. 

1293. Mevira@| Menippus was a horse- 
breeder and ‘‘a piece of a farrier.” Be- 
fore horseshoes were invented it was, 
as indeed it still 1s, of great importance 
to protect from injury the hollow of the 
horse’s foot. This hollow was called 
xeAcday (yeALOwy Td KoiAov THs érAnS TeV 


immov. Hesychius, Suidas, Pollux i. 


segom. 188,199, Xenophon De Re Eques- 
tri, 1. 8, iv. 5, vi. 2), apparently from its 
supposed resemblance to a swallow; the 
frog (Gr. Barpayos) representing the body 
of the bird, and the adjoining cavities 
its outstretched wings. In order to 
harden this soft part of the foot, Xeno- 
phon recommends that the stable should 
be dressed with large stones clamped 
together with iron; Menippus seems to 
have seared the yeAsday, and rendered it 
insensible by cautery. Hence, and not 
directly from the bird itself, he received 
his popular nickname of xyeAcdwv. The 
Scholiast says of him 6:4 76 immorpddoy 
eival, Kat KauTnpla xpyabat ovTws wvopdcOn. 
But of course the nickname yed.dor, 
from whatever source derived, was equally 
apt for the poet's purpose. 

1294. ’Orovvrig| This one-eyed Opun- 
tius has already been mentioned supra 
153, where see the note. He was “ kdépa§ 
quia dpraég.” 
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iBis Avkovpyo, XatpepOv7e vuxrepis, 
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dptugé éxadetro: Kal yap Kev dpTvyt 


bird oTvpoKdrov THY Kehadny TwenAnypLevo. 


1295. iroxdrder] Why Philocles (supra 
281) was called ‘Crested Lark,” and 
Theagenes (supra 822, 1127) ‘‘Shel- 
drake,” we may guess, but cannot dis- 
cover. The Scholiast conjectures that 
Philocles was déuxépados eis 16 ave, Kal 
épyvida@dns tiv kepadjy, but this would not 
account for the specific designation. 
More probably, he strutted about with 
a conceited air, Imagining that he car- 
ried in his head the brains of Aeschylus, 
his mother’sbrother. This wasamistake, 
but the author of the Tragedy which 
defeated the Oedipus Tyrannus cannot 
have been altogether destitute of poeti- 
cal talent.—The Sheldrake (Vulpanser 
Tadorna) derived its name of ynvadomnt 
from its amphibious habits; living on 
the water (like a x7v), but making its 
nests (like an a\omn€&) in burrows on dry 
land, the nest being often several feet 
from the entrance of the burrow. Pos- 
sibly these nests, hidden underground 
out of sight, may have been thought to 
resemble the vast estates of Theagenes 
which were never visible to the naked 
eye. See 822 supra and the note there. 

1296. iBis Aveotpyo]*H os Alyumtia i} 
@s paxpookehet—Scholiast. The words 
are cited in the “Lives of the X Orators,” 
and are there supposed to refer to Ly- 
curgus, the noblest of the Athenian 
orators. But he was not born until 


many years after the performance of 
this play ; and the nickname was pro- 
bably given to his grandfather, a distin- 
guished Athenian who himself bore the 
name Lycurgus.—Chaerephon is again 
called “the Bat” infra 1564. He is 
frequently mentioned in these Comedies, 
and by other Comic poets, who deride 
him for having become (as Lucian de- 
scribes Hermotimus in his dialogue of 
that name, 2) dypdy td Gporridery kai 
Note that the 
bat is here pointedly reckoned amongst 
the birds. There was no idea at this 
time of a great class of ‘“ Mammals” 
which should bring the batfrom amongst 
flying creatures, and the whale from 
amongst the fishes, into the same cate- 
gory as the Lion and the Horse. 

1297. xirra] The Jay, a very noisy 
bird. Indeed its scientific nameis Gar- . 
rulus glandarius. “My good woman,” 
says a speaker in the Thrason, a comedy 
of Alexis, ‘‘I never heard a kirra or a 
rérreé chatter as fast as you,” Athenaeus, 
iv. 10 (p. 188 C). This is why it was 
a suitable nickname for the orator Syra- 
cosius, whose speeches from the bema 
of the Pnyx are compared by Kupolis 
to the yapping of a little dog running 
backwards and forwards on the top of 
a farm-wall, 


TO O@pa KaTEecKAnKdTa. 
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Theagenes is nicknamed “ Sheldrake”’ now ; 
Lycurgus “ Ibis” ; Chaerephon the “ Vampire” ; 
And Syracosius “ Jay ”’; whilst Meidias there 

Is called the “ Quail” ; aye and he’s like a quail 
Flipped on the head by some quail-filliper. 





Svpaxdatos 5 éorxev, Hvin? av rA€yn, 


Tos Kuvidiotot ToloWw ent TaV TexXiwy 
dvaBas ydp émt 70 Bay bAanret wepirpéxov. 


The lines are quoted by the Scholiast 
from the IdAes (so Kuster for Muda) 
of Eupolis. The remainder ofthe Scho- 
lium need not give us much trouble. It 
runs as follows: Soxet dé kai Whdicpa 
reOerkévat py KOp@deto Oat vopaort TLVd, ws 
@pvvxos €y Movorpéra gdyci’ Wap’ exe 
Supaxdotov. emeparys yap avt@ Kat péya 
adeihero yap Kap@deiy obs émeOv- 
pour. Oto mixpdtepoy ait@ mporpépovrat. 
Whatever may be the true reading of this 
passage it is plain that Syracosius did 
not pass, though he may have introduced, 
a resolution forbidding the Comic Poets 
to attack anybody by name. Syracosius’s 
proposal, whatever it was, having drawn 
upon him the satire of two of the 
Comedies competing at this Festival, 
was probably made only shortly be- 
fore. Yet in both Comedies Syraco- 
sius himself is attacked by name, to- 
gether with many others, and it is 
clear that no such law existed in the 
time of Aristophanes. In the quotation 
from Phrynichus, for péeya we should 
probably read peydAy, the poet hoping 
that Syracosius will not only catch the 
scab-disease, but catch it in its most 
conspicuous and virulent form. 

1299. orudoxdrov| The oarudoxdros 


TUXOL. 


(otherwise called dprvyoxdros) was an 
expert quail-filliper, who staked his own 
skill against the bird’s power of endur- 
ance. The quail was placed ona board, 
TyXta, and a ring was drawn round it. 
Then the orudoxéros filliped it on the 
head with his forefinger. If the bird 
stood its ground, its owner won; but if 
it flinched and backed out of the ring, 
the orvdoxdémos won. See Pollux, vii. 
segm. 136, ix. 107-109. Meidias was 
one of these orvfoxdmor, as well as a 
quail-breeder. 6 6¢ Medias, says the 
Scholiast on Lucian’s “Jupiter Tragoe- 
dus” 48, dpruyoxéros jv, os TAdrey TTe- 
ptadyet, Kat @s trovnpdy O€ Kat KdBadov Kai 
Tay Snnosiav voodtatny Ppvvixos Kat TiAd- 
Tov SiaBadAovow: cf. Athenaeus, xi. 114 
(p.506D). The passage from the Hep:- 
adyjs.of Plato Comicus is preserved by 
the Scholiast here ypnordv dé, py Kara 
Mediav dpruyokérov. See also the philo- 
sopher Plato in Alcibiades (i) chap. 16 
(p. 120A). Most of these passages have 
been cited by earlier Commentators. It 
was doubtless this connexion with 
quails, as breeder and filliper, that 
earned for Meidias the nickname of 
Quail; and the poet here says that it 
suited him very well, for that he had a 
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noov & bd dtdopvibias mévres med, 1300 
Omrov xeALOov Hv Tis éumemomnpevy 
) mnvérow 7 XH Tis 7) TeploTEpa 
} WTEpvyes, 7) WTEpod TL Kal opiKpov mpoajy. 

“~ XN 3 ~ a , ? 
Toladra pev Taxeibev., ev d& cot Ey 


héova exeibev Sedpo mAciv 7 pdpior 1305 


mTEpav Ocdpevol Kal TpdTeV yaprpovtyov" 


v4 ~ - b 4 ~ ? 
@oTE WTEPGY Got ToIs érroiKots Jet TodEV. 


~ > 
TIEI. od rdpa pa ALC Hpiv er epyov éorava 


GAN os TdxLoTA od py idy Tas appixous 


‘ N 7 d 3 2 “ 
Kai Tovs Kodivovs dmavtTas eumimAn TTEpav 


1310 


Mavijs dé pepéto por Obpage 7% wrEpa: 


+ 
éya & éxelvwy rods mpociovras déEopat. 


XO. raxd 6% wodvdvopa tévde Tod 


~ 3 ? 
Kandel Tis avOpaorrev. 


IIEI. 


T0xN povov mpocein. 


[o7p. 


1315 


XO. Kxaréyouct 8 Epwres Euas modes. 


IIEI. 
XO. 


Odrrov hépew Kedevo. 
7 \ > a4 - 

Ti yap ovK evi TavTN 

Kandov avdpl peTouKely ; 





dazed look, like a quail just filliped on 
the head. 

1301. éumerounpern| Worked into, em- 
bedded in, the composition. And accord- 
ingly we shall find that each of the 
three visitors who presently arrive from 
earth enters singing a song about birds 
or wings, see infra 1337, 1372, and 
1410. 

13809. ov pev| The person here ad- 
dressed, and the Manes mentioned two 
lines below, are mere theatrical super- 
numeraries, representing slaves, like the 
Xanthias and Manodorus of 656 supra. 


1313-34. rayt 5) ...arepocers| This 
little lyrical dialogue is divided into two 
stanzas (strophe and antistrophe), each 
consisting of six anapaestic and four 
iambic lines. All the anapaests are 
naturally allotted to the light-hearted 
andirresponsible birds; themoreanxious 
man is merely admitted to one or two 
short iambic lines. In the translation 
I had originally preserved the metres 
of the original; but the transitions be- 
tween anapaestic andiambiclinesseemed 
too abrupt for English ears. The strophe 
and antistrophe are separated by one 
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So fond they are of birds that all are singing 


Songs where a swallow figures in the verse, 


Or goose, or may-be widgeon, or ring-dove, 

Or wings, or even the scantiest shred of feather. 
So much from earth. And let me tell you this ; 
More than ten thousand men will soon be here, 
All wanting wing's and taloned modes of life. 
Somehow or other you must find them wings. 


PEt, 


O then, by Zeus, no time for dallying now ; 


Quick, run you in; collect the crates and baskets, 
And fill them all with wings ; that done, let Manes 
Bring me them out; whilst I, remaining here, 
Receive the wingless travellers as they come. 


Cuor. Very soon “ fully-manned ” will this City be called, 
If men in such numbers invade us. 


PEI. 


So fortune continue to aid us. 


Cxor. O, the love of my City the world has enthralled ! 
PEI. (To Manes.) Bring quicker the baskets they’re packing. 


CHoR. 


For in what is it lacking 


That a man for his home can require ? 


of those tetrameter iambic lines which 
Aristophanes was fond of introducing 
into a short lyrical system. Several ex- 
amples will be found in the Acharnians 
and the Peace.—zodvdvopa. Not merely 
full of birds, according to the intention 
of its founders, but, if the envoy’s tale 
be true, full of men also. Compounds 
ending in -avwp usually (though not 
invariably) refer to the relationship of 
husband and wife; diddvop, crvyavep, 
aotepyavwp, Svodvep, tpidvwp, and the 
like. And so modvavwp in strictness 
should mean ‘“‘the wife of many hus- 


bands,”’ soAvdvopos dui yuvatxos, Aesch. 
Ag. 62. The epithet was, however, 
transferred by Euripides to a city “ of 
many men.” Iph. Taur. 1282. And 
“at this rate,” say the Chorus, perhaps 
ridiculing the latter poet’s use of the 
word, ‘‘ some fellow will soon be calling 
our city modvavopa.” 

1316. Kxaréyovot| Aeiaer dvOpamovs.— 
Scholiast. It matters little whether the 
accusative dvOpamovs is understood or 
whether the verb is used intransitively, 
in the sense of prevail, are spread abroad. 

1319, peroixety] The verb, as here em- 
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Sodpia, I1db0s, duBpocrar Xépires, 
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1320 


76 Te THS dyavbdpovos ‘Havyias 


EU MEPOV pba wo. 


TIEI. ds BAakixds Staxovets: ob Oarroy éyKovicers ; 


XO. gepéro Kddalov traxd Tis mreptyov. 


av & avis éfdppa, 
TUNTOY YE TOUTOY Wl. 


(avr. 
1326 


navy yap Bpadts éori tis domrep dvos. 


ITEI. 
XO. 


Mavis ydp éore detrés. 
A \ \ \ “ 

ov dé Ta TTEPA TpwTOV 

didbes TadE Koo HO, 


1330 


: y an 
Té Te povoty 6pod Tad TE pavTiKad Kal 


3 
Ta OadarTTl. 


éreita & dias ppovipws 


\ ) 7 eA, 7 
mpos dvdp épav TTrEepocels. 


IIEI. of rot pa ras Kepyvndas Tt cod cxHoopat, 


1335 


otras dpav oe deiddv dvTa Kai Bpadvy. 


ITA. 


yevoiuav aleros ow iréras, OS ap- 





ployed, does not, I think, contain any 
reference to change of domicile, like 
perotxos 3 but means merely to live with, 
to have for a companion in your home. 
What is lacking in our City, say the 
Chorus, with which it is good for a 
man to live? With the Birds he will 
find codia, wit and wisdom (375 supra), 
7600s, which here simply means yearning 
Love ("Epos 6 wodewds, supra 696: cf. 
Hesiod’s W. and D. 66), the Heavenly 
Graces who love the birds’ song (supra 
781, and compare the éxet Xdpures, éxet 
de I1d60s of Hur. Bacchae 412), and gentle- 
minded Quiet. ‘Hovyia, here called 
ayavéppar, is in Lys, 1289 called peyadd- 


dpov; and diiddpoy, as Cary observes, 
at the commencement of Pindar’s eighth 
Pythian ode. 

1326. é&épya] Rush out. The verb is 
used in an intransitive sense. 

1331. dtabes] Peisthetaerus is to sort 
the wings, and arrange them in, at least, 
three separate heaps. In one place he 
is to set the wings of the song-birds; in 
another, those of the birds specially use- 
ful for augury; and in a third, the 
wings of the sea-birds. Then, having 
regard to each individual, his character 
and his wants, he will be able to lay his 
hand at once on the article required by 
the stranger. The Scholiast says avri 
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Here is Wisdom, and Wit, and each exquisite Grace, 
And here the unruffled, benevolent face 
Of Quiet, and loving Desire. 


Pet, 


CHOR. 


Why, what a lazy loon are you! 


Come, move a little faster, do. 


O see that he brings me a basket of wings. 


Rush out in a whirlwind of passion, 
And wallop him, after this fashion. 
For the rogue is as slow as a donkey to go. 


PEt. 


Cuor. But now “tis for you 


No pluck has your Manes, ’tis true. 


The wings in due order to set ; 
Both the musical wing's, and the wings of the seers, 
And the wings of the sea, that as each one appears, 


The wings that he wants you can get. 


Prt. 


O, by the kestrels, I can’t keep my hands 


From banging you, you lazy, crazy oaf. 


SIRE-STRIKER. (Singing.) O that I might as an eagle be, 


rou Owdkpwoy ra mrepa Kata Tag, éxdor@ 
avdpt mpocotketwoas, povoia O€ éyel, 
KUKvoy Kat anddvev, OTe padicta evdavd 
gore’ pavrind Oé, Kopdkwy kal derOv kat 
Ttav AowrGy, Scots oiwviterar’ Gaddrria de, 
Adpov Kai aiduidy kal Trav époiwr. 

1337. yevoiyay x.r.A.] The wings are 
now arranged, and everything is ready 
for the reception of visitors. Imme- 
diately one of them is heard approach- 
ing, singing (as the envoy’s narrative 
would lead us to expect) a song relating 
to birds. His song is of Eagles, but the 
wings which he seeks are apparently 
those of a cock. He is called a [arpa- 


4 
Aoias (6 rov warépa aripdCov, marpotunTnys, 


Hesychius), not because he has actually 
ill-treated his father in any way, but 
because he is desirous of settling in a 
community where such conduct would 
be permissible. In truth he is merely 
one of those wild restless spirits whom 
idleness makes dangerous, but who, if 
once embarked on an active career, may 
do credit to their country and them- 
selves. It will be remembered that in- 
dividuals of this class were specially 
invited to Cloudcuckoobury, supra 757. 
The song which he is singing is bor- 
rowed, the Scholiast tells us, from the 
Oenomaus of Sophocles; and Bergler 
cites some very similar lines from the 
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woTabeinv bmép atpuyérov, yAavKas 


ér oidua Aiuvas. 


TIEI. Zorxev od Wevdayyedjoev a&yyedos. 


1340 


adwv yap GOE TLS ALETOUS TPOTEDYETUE 
aSeov yap poo épxerat. 


IIA. aiBot: 


ovK taTly ovdeyv Tod méTec Oat yYAUKUTEpoY 


> aA YY » ~ b y 2 
Ep@ 0 éywye TOV ev dpvicw véipov. 


épviOopave yap Kat méropat kai BovAopat 


oikeiy ped bydy KdmlOvpEe TaV vopov. 


1345 


TIEI. rofwy vipwy; moddol yap épvibev vopot. 


3 
TIA. wévrevy pddiwra 6 bre Kadov vopifera 


Tov TraTépa ToS dpyiciy ayyxew Kal ddKvev. 


TIED. cat vi A’ dvdpetév ye wavy vopigoper, 


os dy memAnyN Tov TaTépa vEeoTTos Ov. 


1350 


ITA. dia raira pévrot Seip dvoixicbeis eyo 


Eg 3 A \ , Q ? > »S 
dyyxe érlOup® Tov warépa Kal mdvr exeuv. 


TIEI. aan’ ori jpiy roiow dpvicw vopos 


TAAALOS EV TOLS THY TrEAapyav KUpBEoLW: 


pa,’ e ‘\ e XN 3 ? 
€mNY O TATHP O TEeAapyos ExTEeTNOLMLOVUS 


1355 


TAVTAS TOiHTN TOUS TreAapyloéas TPEhav, 


~ ‘N 
det Tovs veorrous Tov TaTépa madly Tpepetv. 


IIA. drédavod répa vi Af AOor évOadi, 





Hippolytus of Euripides, 732 seqq. The 
words ém oidya Aipvas occur, as a de- 
scription of the sea, in Hecuba 446. 
With arpvyérov we must understand édds. 
O that I might become an Eagle loftily 
Slying, that Iinight fly over the harvestless 
ocean, on the swell of the blue sea-waves. 
The metre of the first two lines, as I have 
arranged them, is identical. 

1346. dpvidwy véuor] There is no doubt 
an allusion here to the double sense of 


laws vopot, and pastures vopoi. 

1349. dydpeiov] This expression is 
pointed at the unfilial conduct which, 
from many passages of Aristophanes, 
would seem to have been prevalent, in 
his time, at Athens. See Wasps 1039 
and the note there. 

1354. kvpBecw] Law-tablets. He is 
alluding to the “oblong slabs of wood 
or metal,” on which the Athenians wrote 
their laws. These slabs or tablets were 
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Flying, flying, flying, flying 
Over the surge of the untilled sea! 


Pet. 


Not false, methinks, the tale our envoy told us. 


For here comes one whose song: is all of eagles. 


Fie on it ! 


There’s nothing in this world so sweet as flying ; 
I’ve quite a passion for these same bird-laws. 

In fact I’m gone bird-mad, and fly, and lone 

To dwell with you, and hunger for your laws. 


PEI. 
S.-S. 


Which of our laws? for birds have many laws. 
All! All! but most of all that jolly law 


Which lets a youngster throttle and beat his father. 


PEI. 


Aye if a cockerel beat his father here, 


We do indeed account him quite a—Man. 


S.-S. 


That’s why I moved up hither and would fain 


Throttle my father and get all he has. 


PEI. 


But there’s an ancient law among the birds, 


You’ll find it in the tablets of the storks ; 

When the old stork has brought his storklings up, 
And alt are fully fledged for flight, then they 
Must in their turn maintain the stork their father. 


S.-S. 


arranged, four together, around a stand 
five or six feet high. For the conveni- 
ence of the reader, they were made to 
slope outwards from the top, and as they 
turned upon a pivot (d&v), he could 
look through all four without changing 
his position. The whole structure 
assumed something of a pyramidical 
shape, and probably resembled the 
stands for newspapers or books often 
seen in our public libraries. See Clouds 


A jolly lot of good I’ve gained by coming, 


448. Solon caused his laws to be written 
on KvpBes, which were set up in this 
manner in the orod Bacideos. Polity 
of Athens, chap. 7, where see Dr. Sandys’ 
note. 

1357. wddw tpépew] “ Vicissim alere,”’ 
Hemsterhuys. It was the constant be- 
lief of ancient naturalists that the young 
storks repaid their parents’ care by 
providing for their old age. 
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TIEL. oddév y’. 


érerOnmep yap nAOEes @ péreE 


1360 


af ? > ¢ 4 > f 
EVVOUS, TTEPOTW O WaTEP OpVLY Opphavor. 


4 +> 5 7 3 5) “ € 74 
cold @ veaviok ov Kaxes brobjoopat, 


« 4 id - > 
GAN oidwrep avTos Euadoy bre mrais 7. 


av yap 


Tov ev TaTépa pry ToTTE TavTHVdL AaBaov 


‘ ? Ss ‘ N Xn 6 x - 
THY TTEPVYA KAL TOUTL TO TWANKTPOV VaTepe, 


1365 


vonicas ddexrpvovos exew Tovdl Adgor, 
~ ? 
gpovper, oTparevou, picGogopdy cavTov Tpede, 
~ > > 
Tov maTép éa (nv GAN enrerdr pdytpos El, 
> 3 N 7 9 ? b ”~ iA 
és Tam’ Opakns amromeTou KaKEL PaXov. 


TLA. v} rév Acévucoy eb yé pot Soxels Aéyety, 


1360. ovdé y’] The Scholiasts give 
different explanations of this; but no 
doubt the true explanation is, Gdppe 
ouv® ov yap Opéwets tov marépa, ‘You 
shall not have to support your father ; 
for I will send you to the wars to shift 
for yourself, as a bird that has no 
father.” 

1361. dpyv dpdavev| It is surprising 
thatnoScholiast or Commentator should 
have observed that Aristophanes is re- 
ferring to a very remarkable and im- 
posing ceremony which the audience 
had been witnessing, in the Theatre 
itself, at the opening of these very 
performances. For it was at the Great 
Dionysia, “when the Tragedies were 
about to commence,’ as Aeschines says, 
“that a herald came forward with a 
band of youths clad in shining armour, 
and made a proclamation than which 
none could be nobler, none a greater in- 
centive to patriotic virtue, saying, These 
are the orphans of brave men who fell 


1370 


in battle, valiantly fighting in their 
country’s cause. Wherefore the City of 
Athens has maintained them during their 
boyhood, and now having armed them 
in full panoply dismisses them with her 
blessing to their homes, and invites 
them to a front seat, cadet eis mpoedpiay, 
in the Theatre,” Aesch. adv. Ctes. 154 
(p. 75). The Scholiast there says, rpoe- 
Spiav’ Sydovdre év airy tH Nwepa, va Gewpn- 
coo ey rive TOM® Tipio ev TO Oedtp@ Tovs 
tpay@dovs kai ra adda. Doubtless they 
would retain their mpocdpiay during the 
dramatic contest, so that these very 
orphans, accoutred as they were, would 
be sitting in full view of actors and 
audience at the very moment when 
Peisthetaerus xadomAiler mavordia (to use 
the words of Aeschines) the youthful 
Athenian before him. See on the same 
subject Isocrates de Pace 99, 100. 

1362. taoOnoopa| This, it has been 
observed, is borrowed from Theognis— 
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If now I’ve got to feed my father too ! 


PEt. 


Nay, my poor boy, you came here well-disposed, 


And so [ll rig you like an orphan bird. 

And here’s a new suggestion, not a bad one, 

But what I learnt myself when I was young. 

Don’t beat your father, lad ; but take this wing, 

And grasp this spur of battle m your hand, 

And think this crest a game-cock’s martial comb. 

Now march, keep guard, live on your soldier’s pay, 

And let your father be. If you want fighting, 

Fly off to Thraceward regions, and fight there. 
S.-S. By Dionysus, I believe you’re right. 


got 8 éya ev ppovéwy troOjcopa oidwep adtos, 


f cau A 
Kupv’, and tav dyabav mats ér éav éuador. 


1365. wrépvya] The wing is a shield, 
the spur a sword, and the cock’s comb 
a soldier’s helmet. If it be asked how 
Peisthetaerus, who certainly brought no 
armour with him, obtained any from 
the Birds, the answer is that these arms 
are mere theatrical properties, brought 
in (like the slaves Xanthias, Manodorus, 
Manes, &c.) without any reference to 
the actual plot of the play. It may be 
that in comparing the arms to wings, 
&c., the poet was thinking of Homer’s 
description of Achilles robing himself 
in his celestial armour ; 7@ 8 cdre mrepa 
ytyver, detpe S€ mroueva Nady, Iliad xix. 
386.—mAnxrpoyv. TheScholiasts, both here 
and on 759 supra, treat the mAjKrpoy as 
an artificial metallic spur érep mepteribe- 
gay Tols GNexrpudct xadKody ev TE payer Oat. 
But even if artificial spurs were used in 
the time of Aristophanes (as to which 


Téa (27.) 

see the article “ Cockfighting ”’ in Beck- 
mann’s “‘ Inventions ”), there is no allu- 
sion to them here. 
Tpvdvey ai év rots woot Keparadets eEoxai. 
Hesychius.—@drépa. See the note on 
Keel. 264. 

1369. rami Opaxns| We have seen, at 
Peace 283, that this expression in- 
cluded Amphipolis and the surrounding 
district. The warfare in that region 
was not terminated by the Peace of 
Nicias, but had been going on, con- 
tinuously, ever since; the Athenians 
endeavouring to subdue their revolted 
subjects, and re-establish their au- 
thority in the country to the north- 
west of the Aegaean. Note that Pei- 
sthetaerus does not advise the young 
recruit to take part in the Sicilian 
expedition, 


TANKT pa’ TOY ANEK- 
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Kat meicopal ool, 


KI. 


OPNIOES 


IIEI. voiv dp ers vi Ala. 


dvaméropat 6% mpos”Ordvprov mreptyecot Kovpats: 


3 3 
mwétropat © ddov AAAoT em GAXaY pedéor, 


TIEI. rouvri 76 wpaypa dopriou deitar mrepav. 


1375 


KI. dddBo dpevi odpari te véav éedérrov. 
TIEI. doragépecba grddvpivoy Kivyoiav. 





1371. vodv dp’ é&es| Cf. Hecl. 433. The 
youth goes away to the wars, and the 
field is now open for the next arrival. 

1372. dvaméronae x.t.d.] The next 
arrival is Cinesias, the dithyrambic poet, 
much in vogue at that time, but con- 
stantly ridiculed by the Athenian wits 
for his strangely attenuated figure, and 


musical perversities, and (at a later 
period) for his profane and dissolute 
conduct. He too enters singing a bird- 
song, the first line of which, the Scho- 
liast tells us (and his statement 1s con- 
firmed by Hephaestion, chap. ix), 1s 
borrowed from Anacreon. Anacreon 
wrote 


dvawéropat 81) pos “OAvpmov mrepvyecot Kovpais 


dia Tov "Epwr’* od yap éuot mais é0érAer cuvnBar. 


(The lines are choriambic, the long 
syllable which should commence each 
line being resolved into two short sylla- 
bles.) But it is quite possible that 
Cinesias may have incorporated the line 
into some composition of his own which 
had perished before the time of the 
Scholiast. The second line which de- 
picts the singer as flitting, like a bee 
ora butterfly, from one metreto another, 
and of which line 1376 is a continuation, 
is doubtless a quotation from the verses 
of Cinesias himself, and so probably are 
the other snatches of song, into which 
he is perpetually breaking. His verses 
seem to have been as thin and unsub- 
stantial as their author; airy nothings, 
consisting of an abundance of fine words 
with very little sense in them. 6 vois 
é\dxioros, says the Scholiast on 1898; 
and he cites a proverb kai d.dvpapBav 


voov éxets eAatrova, A Dithyramb has got 
more sense than you. In the Gorgias of 
Plato, chap. 57 (p. 502 A) Socrates is 
represented as saying, “ What of dithy- 
rambic poetry 2? Think you that Cinesias, 
the son of Meles, troubled himself about 
making his audience better men, or did 
he merely wish to please and tickle their 
ears?” “So far as Cinesias is con- 
cerned,” replies Callicles, “ that was cer- 
tainly his only wish.” Peisthetaerus does 
not take Cinesias seriously; he treats 
him in a light bantering fashion, which 
seems to show that he had not yet ac- 
quired his evil reputation for shameless 
impiety. See Frogs 366, Eccl. 327-30, 
and the notes there. Athenaeus x1i. 
chap. 76 (p. 551) preserves a passage 
from an oration of Lysias against him, 
which begins Oavpdfm de ei pn Bapews 
épere drt Kunaias €oriy 6 tots vdpors 
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Pst. You'll show your sense, by Zeus! 


Crnxstas. (sénging.) On the lightest of wings I am soaring on high, 
Lightly from measure to measure I fly ; 


PEt. 


Bless me, this creature wants a pack of wings ! 


CIN. (Singing.) And ever the new I am flitting to find, 
With timorless body, and timorless mind. 


PEt. 


BonOos, dy tpeis ravres érictacbe aoeBéoTa- 
Tov dravreoy Kat wapavoueratoy avOpareav 
yeyovevat, ovx ovrdés eat 6 Totadra rept 
beods é£apaprdver, d rois pev adrAos aicxpdv 
€oTt Kal Aéyev, rav Kkop@dodidacKkddray O° 
axovere KaO’ Exactoy éviavurTov } 

1375. rovri ré mpaypa| The same words 
are used of the Pindaric poet supra 
906. As Cinesias talks of flying about in 
all directions, he will require, Peisthe- 
taerus thinks, a whole cargo of wings. 

1377. véav| Sc. dddv pedréov. The 
Scholiast says émirndes ddiavonreverat, 
Gédov StaBarciy ra Kivyoiov rompara. And 


€ 


We clasp Cinesias, man of linden-wyth. 


another Scholiast observes eis 76 ddtavdn- 
Tov, é€k d€ Tay attov Kuyyoiov mepur\oKyy 
éxet. No doubt there is an intention 
throughout to ridicule the verses of 
Cinesias as empty nonsense; but the 
present line, conjoined with 1373, is 
aimed at his love for musical innova- 
tions. I jly from one mode of melody 
to another, always pursuing a new one. 
Music herself, in the long fragment 
from Pherecrates preserved by Plu- 
tarch, “ De Musica,” bitterly complains 
of his doings— 


Kuwyoias 5é p’ 6 wardparos “Arrikos 
éfappovious Kkapmas woiwy év tats orpodpais 


GToAwrer’. 

1378. dirvpworv] Philyra, bass, is the 
thin slight (tenuissima) membrane be- 
tween the bark and the wood of the 
linden or lime-tree; if it should not 
rather be called the inner layer of the 
bark. Pliny, N. H. xvi. 25. This inner 
bark when steeped in water comes off 
in ribbons which are used by our gar- 
deners for tying up plants, and similar 
purposes; and were formerly employed 
by the Romans to tie up the hair, or 
to be interwoven with wreaths for the 
hair. Pliny, ubi supra. Displicent nexae 
philyra coronae, Horace, Odes i. 38. 2. 


Ebrius incinetis philyra conviva capillis 
Saltat, Ovid, Fasti v. 337. So again it 
supplied the place of rushes for ropes 
(Pliny xix. 9) as it still does for mats. 
“The bark of the lime, or at least its 
interior layers, after being steeped and 
macerated in water, forms the material 
of which our bass-mats are made.” 
Selby’s British Forest Trees, p. 7. The 
epithet tenuissima, which Pliny gives to 
the philyra, explains its application to 
Cinesias here. And Athenaeus cannot 
be heard, when he says (xii. 76) that it re- 
ferred to some thin stays which Cinesias 
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OPNIOE® 


ti Seipo dda ad KUAASY avd KUKXOY KUKAELS ; 


KI. 
AtyUpboyyos andar. 


dpvis yevéc Oat BovrAopat 


1380 


TIEI. wadoat per@dady, GAN 6 rt rEyets Ete pot. 


KI. td cod wrepmbeis BovrAopat perdporos 


dvanTdmevos €K Tav vehed@y Kaivas AaPeiv 


depodovnrous Kal vipoBérovs dvaPodds. 


1385 


TIE. éx rév veperav yap dv tis dvaBodas Ad Bor ; 


KI. 


Kpéparas pev ody évredbev uav  TEXVN. 


Tay OibupdpBov yap T& Aapmpa yiyverat 


¢ ? 
dépia Kal oKOTLa ye Kal Kvavavyea 


kal mrepod6vnta: ov dé KAvav Eioet TAXA. 


IIEI. od dn7 eyoye. 


1390 


KI. vq rév ‘Hpaxdéa od ye. 


cd a. ‘4 2 A +7 
dmavTa yap Olepi oor Tov aépa. 


ELOMAG TTETELVOV 


was in the habit of wearing. As to 
dona(épecGa see Clouds 1145, Plutus 
324. 

1379. dva kikdov xukdeis] This is an 
amplification of the phrase kukdety adda 
occasionally employed by the Tragic 
Poets. Bergler refers to Soph. Ajax 
19, and Eur. Or. 632, and Blaydes to 
Kur, El. 561. It is used here, as the 
Scholiast says, éme:d)) xvuxk\lov dopdarev 
Whether Cinesias was 
really lame or not, the Scholiasts can- 
not tell us. Possibly the word xvAXés is 
inserted merely for the sake of the 


qountns €or. 


alliteration; or Cinesias may himself 
in some of his compositions have applied 
to the foot an epithet which in strict- 
ness is used only of the hand. 

1381. AcyipOoyyos| “ Of thrilling song”’ 
Rudd. The epithet Acyds or Aryvpds is 
very frequently applied to the clear and 
plaintive note of the nightingale. 7 
andav épvidwv Auyvperdtn, Aelian, N. A. 1. 
43 ; id, ioAcyelas popov anddvos, AGamem. 
1145; &0' a Alyeta puvipera andor, Oed. 
Col. 671. Dr. Blaydes refers to Theo- 
gnis 939 


ov Sivapa pwn Aly dedéuey Gorep andor 
Kal yap Thy mpotépny vier ént k@Bpov EBnv. 


1382. 6 re Aéyers] What you mean. 
What you are talking about. Photius, s.v. 
me(n, says meln pdoat, To avev peor, 


Tlatoat pedr@dovc’ (uev @dots, MSS., and 
the true reading may be pev @dns), adAa 
we(n pot Ppdcov, 6 Keopixds. In sense, the 
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Why in the world have you whirled your splay foot hither ? 


CIN. 


(singing.) To be a bird, a bird, I long, 


A nightingale of thrilling song. 


Pet. O stop that singing; prithee speak in prose. 
Cin. O give me wings, that I may soar on high, 

And pluck poetic fancies from the clouds, 

Wild as the whirling winds, and driving snows. 
Prt What, do you pluck your fancies from the clouds ? 
Cin. Why our whole trade depends upon the clouds ; 

What are our noblest dithyrambs but things 

Of air, and mist, and purple-gleaming depths, 

And feathery whirlwings? You shall hear, and judge. 
Pret. No,no, I won’t. Cry. By Heracles you shall. 


V’ll go through all the air, dear friend, for you. 


(Singing.) Shadowy visions of 





line which Photius gives is practically 


identical with the present; and I sus- 


pect that his is the form which the 
present line assumed when it passed 
into a current saying. We shall find 
the prose (that is, the iambics) of 
Cinesias as fanciful.and poetic as the 
prose of the Pindaric poet. See the 
note on 904 supra. 

1385. dvaBodds| Dithyrambic odes, not 
“preludes ” as the Scholiasts and Com- 
mentators absurdly translate it. It was 
long ago pointed out in the notes on 
the cognate passage of the Peace (829- 
31), that the dithyrambic dvaBody was 
a prolonged continuous effusion, uncon- 
fined by stanza or strophe, and ter- 
minating only with the termination 
of the subject. Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
i, 9. 1 and Twining’s note 17 to the 


Poetics. Both in the Peace, and in 
the Clouds (831 seqq.), the dithyrambic 
poets are satirically described as draw- 
ing their inspiration from the Clouds 
and Air. 

1392. Siete rov dépa] These words, on 
the lips of Cinesias, have a double mean- 
ing; (1) J will fly through all the air; 
and (2) I will go through all my dithy- 
vambs ; the air being, to use the language 
of the Scholiast on 1387, the vAn rov 
roupdreav, the material out of which 
these dithyrambic poems were com- 
posed. The little “swallow-flight of 
song’? which follows, e«tdoAa... rayao- 
Seipwv, is quite unconnected with any- 
thing which precedes or follows. It 
is probably a literal quotation from 
Cinesias. 
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aidepodpopev 

olovayv Tavaodeipov. 
IIE. oor. 
KI. Tov dAdOpopov &rapevos 


7 > 9 


OPNIOES 


1395 


? ~ 
dp avéepov mvoaior Bain. 


> op? 
TIEI. vi} tov At 4 yo cov Karatratow Tas Tvods. 


KI. 


XN X ? 7 XN eC Qn 
TOTE pev votiav aoTeixwv mpos doy, 


tore O av Bopéa oGpa werAdfov, 


ddipevoy aifépos avdaka Tépvor. 


1400. 


, 2.9 & a) 3 7 ‘ , 
xaplev7d y © mpecBiT Eecodpicw Kai coded. 
N 
IIEI. od yap ov yatpers wrepodéynros yevopevos ; 
KI. ravri memoinkas Tov KuKXLodiddoKador, 


AY ~ ~“ - lA > 9 39 
OS TALOL GYAALS TEPLLAKNTOS Ele cel 5 


IIEI. BotAe diddoxew xai wap ipiv obv pévov 


1405 


Aewrpodgidn xopiy meropévay épvéwv 


1395. dé] This nautical exclamation 
is in the Frogs employed by Charon as 
well when he is putting his boat to 
land (180) as when he is pushing it off 
again (208). It cannot, therefore, be ex- 
clusively either a xéXevopa Katamavoy Thy 
komnraciay, as the Scholiasts here say, or 
an éAarixor eripbeypa as the Scholiasts on 
the Frogs say. Itseems intended merely 
to chime in with, and control, the rise 
and fall of the oar, and its meaning 
would depend upon the rapid or tardy 
manner in which the speaker pro- 
nounced it. Here we may suppose it 
intended to regulate the movements of 
Cinesias who is making as though he 
would launch into the air.—ddddpopoy 
There is doubtless a play on 
these two words. Their meaning “‘ Leap- 
ing along the sea-ward course” is not 


addpevos. 


very perspicuous, but we have already 
learned not to expect too much sense 
in a dithyramb, The song of Cinesias 
from here to avAaka répvmy can gram- 
matically be construed as a single 
fragment, but the change in the metre 
makes it probable that the first quota- 
tion terminates with Bainyv. Whilst 
Cinesias is singing Peisthetaerus is 
busy making an elaborate combination 
of wings, with which, in line 1400, he 
begins to flap the songster round the 
stage. Not that he has any intention 
of hurting him; that it is mere banter 
is shown by the dialogue which ensues. 

1400. aidépos aidaxa tépvworv| So 
Bacchylides v. 17 describes himself as 
an Hagle Baédy aidépa rapvev. 

1401. yapievra] Cinesias hardly knows 
whether to be amused or offended at 
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Wine-spreading, air-treading, 
Taper-necked birds. 


Prt. Steady, there ! 


Cin. (Singing.) Bounding along on the path to the seas, 
Fain would I float on the stream of the breeze. 


PEt, 


O by the Powers, Ill stop your streams and breezes. 


Cin, (singing.) First do I stray on a southerly way ; 
Then to the northward my body I bear, 
Cutting a harbourless furrow of air. 


A nice trick that, a pleasant trick, old man. 


Per. O you don’t like being feathery-whirl-winged, do you? 
Cin. That’s how you treat the Cyclian-chorus-trainer 

For whose possession all the tribes compete ! 
Per. Well, will you stop and train a chorus here 


For Leotrophides, all flying birds, 





the flapping he has received; but that 
the line is uttered in a somewhat queru- 
lous tone is plain from the reply of 
Peisthetaerus. 

1402. wrepoddvnros] ’Avti tov mrepots 
mwAnyOeis. mailer dé rpos Ta eipnueva (Supra 
1390).—Scholiast. 

1403. kuxdtodibaoxadov] It must be 
remembered that “there were three 
choruses belonging to Bacchus, the 
kopixods, the rpayixds, and the xkvkduos, 
the last of which had its prize and its 
judges at the Dionysia, as the other two 
had. Aesch. Contra Ctes. (283), p. 87. 
kal Tovs pey KpiTas, Tovs é€k Atovuciov, éay 
py Stkaiws Tovs KuKNiovs Xopovs Kpivact, 
(npotre,” Bentley (Phalaris xi), The 
prize was a bull, and apparently each of 
the Athenian tribes supplied a chorus 
to compete for it. Cinesias, at present 


a favourite musician and dithyramb- 
writer, boasts that every tribe was 
anxious to secure his services for its 
own chorus; as if he were another 
Simonides. See the notes on Wasps 
1410, 1411. The xvedcoddaoxadros bore 
the same relation to the dithyrambic 
or Cyclian chorus, as the xapdod:da- 
axados (Peace 737) bore to the Comic 
Chorus. 

1406. Aewrpoidy | Why is Leotrophides 
selected to be the choregus of the bird 
Chorus? Doubtless, as the Scholiasts 
tell us, because of his light and bird-like 
appearance; éedy, they say, Kai otros 
Trav opddpa Aerrov jv, and again, ore 
Koupos Kal xAw@pos AY, ws eorxevat dpviOt. 
And they refer to other comic poets 
who allude to his extreme tenuity. It 
would seem from a passage in Lucian 
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Kpexorida purr ; 


OPNIOES 


KI. xarayeAds pov, Ofros ef. 


bf I > 4 9 n> ¥ I oo 
GX ody eywy ov wavoopat, TobT icO srt, 


mpiv av mrEepwbels Stadpduw Tov dépa. 


=f. 


> 
dpvides Tives 01d ovdev ExovTes TTEpoTOiKiAOL, 


1410 


Tavuclm@TEpe TOLKIAG YXEALCOL ; 


IIEI. 


TouTl TO Kakov ov dadrov eLeyphyopev. 


aN > ? “~ 4 
60 av puvupifoy dedpd Tis mpocépyxerat. 


>Y. 


(‘“‘ How to write History,” 34) that his 
name became proverbial for extreme 
slightness and fragility, just as Milo 
the athlete’s was for size and strength. 
‘*To transform a fool into a sage,” says 
Lucian, ‘were a nobler and more 
precious thing than to transmute lead 
into gold, or a Leotrophides into a 
Milo.” 

1407. Kpexorida gvdnv] Crecopid by 
tribe, not ‘‘of the Crecopid tribe,” as 
in Antiphon’s “In the matter of a 
Choreutes,”’ 11 (p. 142), and as it has 
been universally translated here. Kpexo- 
qwida agrees, not with dvdAnv, but with 
xopov, and gdvAnv is the accusative 
appended after Kpexomida, as in the 
common instances of gor dé rév Sjpov 
IlirOevs, and the like. The MS. reading 
is Kexpomida, the well-known name of 
an Athenian tribe, but it is obvious 
that some joke is intended, and I have 
no hesitation in adopting the suggestion 
first made by Dr. Blaydes in his original 
edition (Oxford, 1842), and reading 
KpexoriSa («peé a corncrake or landrail) 
as a pun upon the name Kexpomida.— 
karayedas. Bentley suggests xarayedOy, 


’ > 
TavuoinTepe mroikiia par avirs. 


1415 


but though the participle may be the 
ordinary construction, the MS. reading 
is far more lively and colloquial. In 
Plato’s Euthyphron, Socrates is endea- 
vouring to extract from HEuthyphron, 
who professes special knowledge of the 
subject, a definition of the essential 
nature of Righteousness or Right (7 
éoudrns, Td dctov) as distinguished from 
Wrong (176 dvdécwv), Huthyphron gives 
several explanations, which Socrates has 
no difficulty in proving fallacious or 
inadequate; and then pretending to 
think it impossible that Huthyphron is 
really unable to solve the problem, he 
exclaims Ah! you do not wish to tell 
me, Euthyphron; I have found you out, 
ov mpdOvpds pe ef SiddEat, Sydros el, 
chap. 17 (14 B). 

1410. dpyibesx.7.d.] Cinesias disappears, 
and is immediately succeeded by the 
third, and last, of these Athenian visitors. 
He is a Sycophant or Common Informer, 
and he too enters singing about birds; 
but in character with his prying and 


‘inquisitive business, he is interrogating 


a swallow about certain pauper birds, of 
whose movements he professes to be 
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Cin. You’re jeering me, that’s plain. 


But I won’t stop, be sure of that, until 
ge t me wings, and peragrate the air. 


SYCoPHANT. (Singing.) Who be these on varied wing, birds who have not anything? 


O tell me, swallow, tell me, tell me true, 
O long-winged bird, O bird of varied hue ! 


PEI. 


Come, its no joke, this plague that’s broken out ; 


Here comes another, warbling like the rest, 
Syc. (Singing.) Again I ask thee, tell me, tell me true, 
O long-winged bird, O bird of varied hue ! 


suspicious. 


The Scholiast says that the first line is adapted from Alcaeus, 


dpyibes Tives O15 WKeava yas amd wEeppaTwv 


HvOov, mavédores (widgeons) moteiAddepor Tavvolmrepor § 


From line 1416 the song would appear 
to be a scolium or catch (see Wasps 
1222-48 and the notes there), and 
its metres are certainly in favour of 
that view. The first line is in the 
same choriambic metre as the scolium 
cited in Wasps 1238 ’Adsunrov Adyor, 
Gratpe, wabdy rors ayabovs Pirie. And I 
think that the second line is intended 
to be in the commonest and most famous 
of all scolium metres, the hendeca- 
syllabic Phalaeceian (the favourite 
metre of Catullus), év ptprov xradi 76 
Eidos hopnow, as to which see Hephaes- 
tion chap. x and Gaisford’s notes. These 
lines may be taken to consist of three sec- 
tions, ‘‘ Doctis | Jupiter | ét laboriosis |” 
to take a well-known line of Catullus ; 
Tell me | beautiful | particoloured swallow. 
The emphasis is thrown on the first 
syllable of each section. The second 
section is a dactyl, the third an ithy- 
phallic. The first section may be either 


a spondee, a trochee, or aniamb; but 
itmust not bea pyrrhic (U u). See Atilius 
Fortunatus cited by Gaisford ubi supra, 
and the first four lines of Catullus. 
Therefore, in the scolium, either the 
first or the second syllable of ravucimrepe 
must have been lengthened. If Dindorf 
(de Metris) is right in considering that 
the words olovay ravaocdeipwy (254, 1394) 
form a paroemiac verse, like Bowpot 
dSaporot PrAEyorrat, we might suppose the 
first syllable in ravvoinrepe to be long 
here; but I think it more probable 
that the second syllable is long, as in 
the 85th Anacreontic (ed. Bergk) : 


édédxouv akpowoe Tapoots 

Spdpov wKdv éxtravieyv 

pera mrapbévav abvpar. 
1415. wad’ ad&is] Receiving no answer 
from the swallow, the Informer repeats 


his appeal, varying the words, but retain- 


ing the metre. 
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OPNIOE> 


TIEI. és Ooiudriov 75 oxddov adetv por doxel, 


dcicbas 8 Eoixey ovK dAlyov xedOdvar. * 


~ ~ ? 
SY. ris 6 wrepdv Seip éarti rods dduxvovpévors ; 


TIEI. 661 wdpeoriv: adX brov def yph A€yeuv. 


SY. mrepev mrepav det* py 7bOn 76 Sedrepor. 


TIEI. pay evOd leAAjvns wérec Oar dvavoet ; 


ST. pa AC AAG KAnTHp eipe vyotwreKds 


kat cuKopavTns, 
ST. Kai mpayparodidns. 


KUKA® TepiooPEly TAS TOAELS KaAOU[LEVOS. 


TIEI. trai wrepvywv Ti mpockadel coporepov ; 


SY. pa A’ adAN WY of Anotaé ye ph AvTOdE pe, 


peTa& TOY yEepdvav T ExeiOevy dvaxwpo TarALY, 


av@ Epparos modAas KatatrenoKas Oikas. 


IIEI. rouri yap épyd(et od rovipyov ; eiré por, 


1420 
IIEI. @ paxdpie tas Téxvns. 
eira d€opar wrepa AaBaov 
1425 
1430 


? SN “ ‘ , 
veavias wy cuKopavTets Tovs EEévous ; 


SY. ti yap wé0w; oxdrrev yap ovK ériorapa. 


1416. és Aotydriuov|] The cloke of the 
Informer, like that of the Poet, supra 
915, was so tattered and torn, that it 
seemed hardly a_ sufficient protec- 
tion against the winter cold, and his 
repeated invocations of the swallow are 
occasioned, Peisthetaerus suggests, by 
his longing for the return of spring. 
He must want a whole flight of swallows, 
since pia xedidav €ap ov moet. See the 
note on the first line ofthe Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. 

1420. wrepSv mrepav Sei] Tapa 76 
Alayddov, ék Muppiddver. “ drdov, drA@v 
det.”—Scholiast. ‘ Arms, Arms I want,”’ 
They are the words of Achilles, raging 


at the death of Patroclus, and calling: 


for arms wherewith to avenge him; 


his own armour being now worn in 
triumph by Hector, Iliad xvii. 194, 
1421. TeAAnvns| This is another allu- 
sion to the Sycophant’sinsufficient attire. 
He must be wanting wings, so Peisthe- 
taerus judges from his appearance, that 
he may fly away to Pellene, and carry 
off as Epharmostus did (Pind. Ol. ix. 
146, to which Bergler refers) ‘‘a warm 
protection from the wintry winds,” 
Wouypav evdcavoy ddpyakoy aipay, in the 
shape of one of those famous HeAAnuxal 
x\aiva, which were given to the victors 
in the games there held. Sointhe10th 
Nemean (to which Cary refers) we are 
told that the Argive victors returned from 
Sicyon enriched with silver wine-cups, 
and from Pellene clad in soft-woven 
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Per, At his own cloke his catch appears to point ; 
More than one swallow ¢/a¢ requires, I’m thinking. 
Syc. Which is the man that wings the visitors ? 
Pert, He stands before you. What do you please to want? 
Syc. Wings, wings I want. You need not ask me twice. 
Per. Is it Pellene that you’re going to fly to? 
Syc. No, no: but I’m a sompnour for the Isles, 
Informer,— Pert. O the jolly trade you’ve got! 
Syc. And law-suit-hatcher } so I want the wings 
T’o scare the cities, serving writs all round. 
Per, You’ll summon them more cleverly, I suppose, 
To the tute of wings? Syc. No, but to dodge the pirates, 
I'll then come flying homeward with the cranes, 
_ First swallowing down a lot of suits for ballast. 
Per. Is this your business? you, a sturdy youngster, 
Live by informing on the stranger-folk ? 
Syc. What canI do? I never learnt to dig. 
garments. These thick woollen robes the use of the form tai. There is 


were seasonable prizes at Pellene, for 
the Scholiasts on Pindar tell us that 
the games were held in winter, and 
that the locality itself was dvoxei- 
prepos. Aé TleAAnvixal xAaivat, says Pollux 
vii. segom. 67, foray evddKipot, as kal 
ToIs They 
are frequently mentioned by ancient 
authors, 

1424. Kal rpayparodigns| The Informer 
takes no heed of Peisthetaerus’ inter- 
ruption, but continues with the live- 
hest relish to roll out his various 
callings. 

1426. tral mrepvywv| With the accom- 
paniment of wings. The wordsare taken 
from an old song (Ach. 970), whence 


puaoiw aOdrnrais SidocGat. 


probably an allusion to the “call” of 
decoy-birds. 

1427. Anorai] No sooner had Athens 
become Mistress of the seas than she 
endeavoured to suppress the business 
of piracy, which in heroic times had 
been so common that it involved no 
discredit to those who practised it. . 
Many passages, however, show that it 
still lingered on, in some parts of the 
Aegaean. As to the notion that cranes 
swallowed stones by way of ballast, see 
11387 supra. 

1482. oxdwrew| The surprising re- 
semblance between this line and 
St. Luke’s Gospel xvi. 3 ri momoo; 
oKanrew ovk iaxio, has of course. been 
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TIEI. dn’ éorey Erepa vi Al’ tpya oddpova, 
ad’ av dvagny d&vdpa xpiv Tocovrovi 
éx Tod Oikaiov paddAov 7) dikoppadeiv. 1435 
>. 


IIE]. 


@ Satpovie pry vovOérer pw GAAX wrépov. 
viv Tot Aé€yov mrEp@ oe. ZV. Kal w&s dv Adyors 
dvépa mrepdoetas co; TIED. mdvres rots Néyos — 


avamrepobvrar SV. wmdvres; TIEI. ov« dxijxoas, 


dtav N€ywow of TATEpES EKAOTOTE 1440 
Tos petpaklois év Tolot Koupetols TaAdi ; 


“Sees yé pou Td petpdxioy Aurpédns 


Aéyor averrrépwxev G00 immndareiv.” 


6 dé Tis Tov adrod dyow Emi Tpayodia 
dverrrep@oOat Kal wemoTiolat Tas dpéevas. 


frequently noticed. The Scholiast says 
that there was a proverbial expression, 
me(n Badilw’ veiy yap ovK émiorapat. 

1435. ék rov dixaiov] The reader must 
not overlook the jingle of sound in the 
first syllables of dtxaiov and dixoppadeiv. 

1439. dvarrepotyrat] This little philo- 
sophical disquisition—for it is nothing 
less—on the dvamrépwots (if I may coin 
a word) tas Wuxns seems to have re- 
ference to some theories with which we 
are now unacquainted. In later times 
both the idea and the language became 
very familiar. 

1441. xovpeios| Thatthe barber’s shop 
was the recognized resort of Athenian, 
as of Roman, gossips is of course well 


? 


é 
7 


1445 


known. Ocdd¢pacros douwa 
maiCwy éxdder Ta Kovpeta, Ora THY AaALay TOV 
mpookabitéyvray, Plutarch, Symposiacs v. 
5 (7). There men sat, retailing and 
discussing news; anda barber’s shop is 
rarely mentioned without some refer- 
ence to this seated group. In Plutus 
338 Blepsidemus comes hurrying in, 
saying that those who sat in the bar- 
bers’ shops were full of the news, in- 
credible to him, that Chremylus had 
suddenly become a wealthy man; jv 
Aoyos ToAvs "Em roiot Kovpeiowst Tov KaOn- 
péevov. In the Maricas of Eupolis, the 
demagogue Hyperbolus avers that he 
had picked up much useful information 
by sitting in these resorts: 


oupTog ta 


Kal m0AXN’ Epabov év Toio1 Kovpetors eye 
arénws Kabifwv Kovdi yeyvwonav Sox@v (MEINEKE, F. C. G. ii, 499). 


It was told of Dionysius the Younger 
that, after he had fallen from the throne 
of Syracuse and was living in obscurity 
at Corinth, he used to sit in the bar- 


bers’ shops, and make sport for the 
company, droxabna ba €v Trois Kovpetots Kat 
yedororoeivy, Aelian, V. H.vi. 12. And 
it was while sitting in one of these 
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Put. O, but by Zeus, there’s many an honest calling 
Whence men like you can earn a livelihood, 
By means more suitable than hatching suits. 
Syc. Cmoe, come, no preaching; wing me, wing’ me, please. 
Pex I wing you now by talking. Syc. What, by talk 


Can you wing men? 
All men are winged. 


Prt. Undoubtedly. By talk 
Syc. All! 


Per. Have you never heard 


The way the fathers in the barbers’ shops 
Talk to the children, saying things hike these, 
“ Dutrephes has winged my youngster so 

By specious talk, he’s all for chariot-driving.”’ 


“ Aye,” says another, “ and that boy of mine 


Flutters his wings at every Tragic Play.” 


shops, xaOnpevos émli xovpeiov, that the 
son of Pittacus was killed, Diog. 
Laert. (Pittacus segm. 76). And finally, 
according to the well-known anecdote 
recorded by Plutarch (Nicias 30) it was 
from a stranger sitting in one of these 
shops that the Athenians first received 
the news of the Sicilian catastrophe ; 
&évos yap Tis, dmoBas eis Tletpara, kat xadioas 
émt xoupetoy, @s éyvoxdtray ion Tay *AOn- 
vaiwy, Adyous Erotetro wept TOY yeyovdTov. 
if in the commencement of the line 
the MS. reading rois pe:paxiots is retained, 
the old men must be conceived as 
sitting in the barber’s shop discoursing 
to a group of youths. 

1442. Aurpédys] This rising and 
successful personage, of whom we have 
heard supra 798, had recently, we may 
suppose, been making some grand dis- 
play of horsemanship or charioteering, 
which, as we know from the Knights 
and the Clouds, were fashionable ex- 


travagances with high-born Athenian 
youths, 

1443. dvenrépwxev] This use of the 
word is very common with St. Chry- 
sostom. I will give one or two in- 
stances out of many. Wanton women, 
he says in one place, ras rev véwy ava- 
nrepovor Wuxas, Ad Viduam chap. 6. And 
to the Phoenician elders and monks he 
writes, If ye will not hold by me, but 
prefer rois dratécwv tpas Kat avamrepover 
metoOnvat, eyo avevOvvds eiyt, Hpistle 
123. And such expressions as és 
avenrépwae toy akpoatny; how did the 
speaker raise and excite the minds of the 
audience ? are constant in his writings. 
With wperewpiterat four lines below, 
compare Lucian, Icaromenipp. 3, where 
Menippus offers to explain his scheme 
if his friend desires it, and the latter 
replies mavu per ovv, as eyo cor petéwpds 
elit Ud TOV Adyor. 
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ST. Adyool répa Kal wrepobvrat ; 


OPNIOES 


TIEI. dyy eyo. 


dd yap Adywv 6 vods TE perewpiferat 


eraiperai 7 dvOpwros. 


er ? > 3 NA 
OUT@ Kai a eyo ~ 


dvantepoocas BovAopat xpnotois Adyous 


Tpewra mpos Epyov voutpor. 
TIE]. ri dat rroijoers ; 


manm@os 6 Bios cuKopavreiy eori pot 
t e 


GAG WTEpov pe TAXEGL Kal KovUols WTEpPOLS 


iépaxos 7) Kepxvqdos, ws av Tovs Eévous 


9 3 \ 

Kadeodpevos kar éyKexrAnkas évOadl 
bd ~ 

KAT av TéT@pal TAAL EKELCE. 


@0i Aéyets: Srr@s av OPARKN Sikny 


évOdde mplv few 6 gévos. 


TIEI. 


b lo 
dptracdpevos Ta ypypar avtod. 


BéuBrxos ovdey dtadépev det. 


+ ~ ~ 3 m~ } > 4 
Kare 6 pev ret Oedpo, av O Exelo av rere 


YT. arr’ ov BovrAomat. 1450 
SY. 76 yévos od Kataicyvva, 
1455 
TIEI. pavédveo. 
SY. mrdévy pavOdves. 
SY. wavr exes. 1460 


TIEI. pavOdve. 


BéuBixa: Kal py €ore pou vy tov Ata 


Kadota Kopxupaia trovavti wrepd. 


1450. ov BovAouac] A Common In- 
former could sue for penalties only in 
cases where the law declared that it 
should belawful, ro BovdA opera (toany man 
who will),todo so. Hencein the Plutus 
(908) an Informer replies to those who 
want to know his profession, BovAopat, 
I am THE MAN WHO WILL. There is 
probably an allusion to this legal phrase 
here. In this case, says the Sycophant, 
Tam not the Man who will. With the 
expression ro yevos ov Kataicyvva 
Bergler compares Clouds 1220. Both 
to the Sire-striker and to the Syco- 
phant Peisthetaerus offers very good and 
sensible advice, which the former 
accepts, but the latter rejects. 


1454. igpaxos 7} xepyvndos] Here again, 
as in lines 803 and 804, a distinction 
is drawn between the kestrel and the 
iepa&, which, though often used as a 
generic name, in strictness belongs only 
to the goshawk and sparrow-hawk. 

1455. xaderdpevos| The Sycophant has 
already declared himself to be a xAnrjp 
ynoiwtixos, by which he means that he 
is a sompnour or process-server (see the 
note on Wasps 1408) in suits where the 
defendant was not an Athenian citizen 
residing in Athens, but one of the 
subject allies dwelling over-sea. The 
expression yjcoe is often intended, as 
in Knights 1319, to embrace the entire 
Athenian Empire beyond the coasts of 
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So then by talk they are winged. 
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Prt. Exactly so. 


Through talk the mind flutters and soars aloft, 


And all the man takes wing. 


And so even now 


I wish to turn you, winging you by talk, 


To some more honest trade. 


Pet. How then ? 


Syc. But I pown’t wish. 


Syc. Pll not disgrace my bringing up. 


T’ll ply the trade my father’s fathers plied. 
So wing me, please, with light quick-darting wings 


Falcon’s or kestrel’s, so ll serve my writs 


Abroad on strangers ; then accuse them here; 


Then dart back there again. 


Per. I understand. 


So when they come, they’ll find the suit decided, 


And payment ordered. 
PEI. 


And seize their goods for payment. 


Round like a top Ill whizz. 


Syc. Right! you understand. 
And while they’re sailing hither you'll fly there, 


Syc. That’s the trick ! 
Pet. I understand. 


A whipping-top ; and here by Zeus I’ve got 


Fine Corcyraean wings to set you whizzing. 


Attica, The Informer, therefore, was 
constantly travelling by sea over con- 
siderable distances, which took much 
time, trouble, and expense. All this 
will be saved if he can fly backwards 
and forwards like a bird. He will then 
(1) fly to the Isle, and summon the 
islander to defend an action in the 
Athenian law-courts; (2) fly home to 
Athens while the defendant is yet on his 
voyage, and obtain a verdict against him 
by default ; and (3) before the defendant 
has even reached Athens, fly back again 
to the Isle, and put an execution in 
force against his property there. 

1461. BéuBixos] A whipping-top. 6 
BépBcé, says the Scholiast, épyadeidv éoruy, 





Spdoriyt aorpépovow of waides. See the 
note on Wasps 1517. 

1463. Kopxupaia] He produces a double- 
thonged Corcyraean scourge. These 
Corcyraean scourges, of great size and 
ivory-handled, were very famous in old 
times. The Scholiast quotes from 
Aristotle 66 cal ras K@mas airay éhear- 
tivas éromoavto, Kal TO peyéOer mepirras, 
dOev 7 Kopxupaia émeméXace paoreE, Kat eis 
mapoipiay 7AOey, There can be little 
doubt that the quotation is made from 
Aristotle’s lost ‘‘ Polity of Corcyra,” 
since these scourges were in fact em- 
ployed by officials to suppress disorder 
and tumults there. 
kupalots dragiat éyévoyro, says another 


gupexas Tapa Kop- 
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x , f ,> + 
Olpfol TaAAAS PaAOTLY EXECS. 


€e Ff Ud a ~ 
otal oe molnow THuEepov BeuPiKiar. 


. otfpor TaAaS, 


OPNIOE®S 


IIEI. wrepo pév ovr, 


1465 


IIEIL. ov wrepvyceis évrevOevi ; 


ovK amoALBakels @ KaKLOT dmroAOUpEVOS ; 
> 
mikpav Tax Owe oTpepodtKomravoupyiar. 


driwpey hpets EvrANaBovTes TA Wrepa. 


XQ. 


WOAAG OF) Kai Katvad Kat bav- 


1469 


[orTp. 


- > 3 7 ‘ 
dot érentopecba Kal 


N a ’ 4 
deiva mpdypar eidoper. 


gate yap dévdpov medukds 


éxromov Tt Kapéias a- 
ToTépw Krewvupos, 


1475 


Xpyoipov pev ovdev, &d- 


Aws O€ Sedov Kal péya. 


TOTO TOU pev pos det 


— 


Scholiast, obviously referring to the 
same passage of Aristotle, dua ro oracid- 
(ew obdv énemédace Tap avtois 7 paotté, 
ore Surdais xpjoGat peyddais Kai édepay- 
And this explains the ex- 
clamation of the Orator Lycurgus, when 
the tumultuous assembly refused to hear 
him. O scourge of Corcyra, he cried, of 
how great value art thou! (Lives of the 
X Orators). ° For it was just in such dis- 
orders as he was witnessing that the 
scourge of Corcyra came into play. By 
rotautt Peisthetaerus means “ such as you 
are wanting.” 


TOKWTFOLS. 


1467. drodiBakes] Suvréves dvaywpnoes. 
AiBas 7 Traywy, js ovdev rayvtepov ev TO 
nrimrety.—Scholiast. The word was 
doubtless used of a top “wobbling” (as 
boys call it), that is to say when it 
ceases Spinning on its own axis, and after 


a few reeling rounds, darts rapidly away. 
As to mxpay see the note on 1045 supra. 

1469. dmiwpev| ‘Come, let us gather 
up the wingsand go,” Cary. With these 
words Peisthetaerus leaves the stage, 
returning with verse 1495 to find there a 
disguised and suspicious-looking visitor. 

1470. wodAdad 6y] Aristophanes seems 
to have come to the end of his bird-lore, 
and he fills up the interstices between 
the remaining scenes of his play with 
four stanzas (if I may use the expression) 
which, except that they purport to nar- 
rate sights seen by the Birds in their 
distant wanderings, might as well have 
been introduced into any other Comedy. 
They are quite alien to the plot, and 
sink below the level, of the present 
play, whilst, as is the case with the 
corresponding systems in the Lysis- 
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Syc. O, its a whip! 


To set you spinning round and round to day. 


Syc. O!O! O! O! 


Prt. Nay, friend, a pair of wings, 


(Striking him.) 


Per. Come, wing yourself from hence. 


Wobble away, you most confounded rascal ! 


T’]l make you spin ! 


Vl law-perverting-trick you ! 


Now let us gather up the wings and go. 


CHOR. 


We’ve been flying, we’ve been flying 


Over sea and land, espying 


Many a wonder strange and new. 


First, a tree of monstrous girth, 


Tall and stout, yet nothing worth, 
For ’tis rotten through and through ; 


It has got no heart, and we 


Heard it called “ Cleonymus-tree.” 


In the spring it blooms gigantic, 


trata 1043-1071 and 1189-1215, they 
form an independent series by them- 
selves, each linked to its predecessor by 
the particle dé. Hach stanza consists of 
twelve trochaic diameters, sixacatalectic, 
and six catalectic, save only that in the 
last stanza (infra 1701), for the purpose 
of introducing the name ®idurmo., a cata- 
lectic line receives its missing syllable, 
and becomes acatalectic. All these 
sights, supposed to have been seen in 
distant lands, have astrangeresemblance 
to persons well known in Athens. 

The first stanza relates to the large 
but cowardly Cleonymus 6 pivvaonmts, as to 
whom see the note on Wasps 16. The 
Birds profess to have seen somewhere 
in their wanderings an enormous Tree, 
with no heart, shedding not leaves, but 
shields, which the natives called a 


Cleonymus-tree. éma&e dé, says the 
Scholiast, somewhat too ingeniously, ws 
ént dpvidoy vepopévwy wept Ta dévdpa. 

1474. Kapdias dwwrépo] As regardsthe 
Tree, the Chorus describe it asan exotic 
(exrorov) growing in the regions beyond 
Cardia, a town in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. As regards the Man, the words 
mean that he had no kapdia, in the sense 
of courage (cf. Ach. 485, 488). 
dratrépw, says the Scholiast, rovréors, 
Kapolav ovK éxovra. 

1478. rot pev jpos] The reference to 
the seasons belongs to the Tree alone, 
and is not, I think, any part of the 
allecory. Here again, I think, the 
Scholiast is a little too subtle, in taking 
jpos to mean “in peace” and yeipovos 
‘Cin war.” éy pev th eipnvn, he explains, 
péyas Kat Aapmpos, év O€ 76 TOKEL@ pirpac- 
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OPNIOES 


Bracrdve Kat ovKoparrel, 
Tov O€ YEl@vos Wad TAS” 
domidas puddoppoet. 


govt © av x @pa mpos atT@ 
éoTt © av xa@pa Tpos avTe 
~ P 4 3 
T® oKOT@ TOppw TLS EV 
nw XY b 7 
TH ANOyvev Epypia, 
ay = 4 Ba 6 
évOa Tois Hpwaoiv d&vOpo- 
~ 8 4 
mot EvvapiaT@ot Kal gvv- 
ELOL TARY THS EoTEpas. 
qn > ’ , > > 
Thvikadra 0 ovUKET HV 
aohares EvvTvyxavey. 
el yap evTvyxot TIS Hp@ 
os B ape 2 70 ? 
téav Bporav vixtwp “Opéorn, 
yupvos hv mwAnyels br adToo 


1485 


1490 


TAVTA TAMLOEELA. 


TIP. ofpor rédAas, 6 Zeds dros ph pe’ drpera. 





mis. No doubt his great bloom was in 
the city, and his shield-shedding in the 
battle-field; but St. Chrysostom’s teach- 
ing with regard to the Sacred Parables 
is equally applicable to all allegories ; 
ov Xp) wWavta Ta €v Tats mapaBodals Kata 
heEw weprepyaterOar, adda Tov oKoTOY pa- 
Odvras, Se dy auveréOn, rovrev dpérecOat, 
kai pndev TroduTpaypovely Teparrép@. Hom. 
in Matth. lxiv. 638 E. 

1482. €or & at] The second stanza 
deals with the noted highway-robber 
Orestes (supra 712) ; and the humour of 
it consists in speaking of the nightly 
thief as if he were the hero whose name 
hebore. The Chorus describe a rendez- 
vous of thieves situate in some region 
of darkness (really of course in some 


obscure part of Athens), where in the 
daytime you might with impunity meet 


‘Orestes, or, as they word it, consort with 


heroes. When it grew dark, however, 
it would be safer to keep out of his way. 
There was a superstition that if after 
nightfall you met the ghost of a de- 
parted hero, such as was Orestes the son 
of Agamemnon, you might find your 
right side smitten with paralysis; and 
the Chorus observe that if after night- 
fall you were to meet Orestes the Athe- 
nian robber, you might find not only 
your right side smitten, but your cloke 
gone as well. 

1484. Adv ver épnpia] Wémakrat dd rod 
Skvbdv épypia.—Scholiast. Aesch. Prom. 
Vinct. 2, Acharnians 704. 
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Fig-traducing, sycophantic, 
Yet in falling leaf-time yields 
Nothing but a fall of shields. 


Next a spot by darkness skirted, 

Spot, by every light deserted, 
Lone and gloomy, we descried. 

There the human and divine, 

Men with heroes, mix and dine 
Freely, save at even-tide. 

’Tis not safe for mortal men 


To encounter heroes then. 


‘Then the great Orestes, looming 

Vast and awful through the glooming, 
On their right a stroke delivering, 

Leaves them palsied, stript, and shivering. 


Prometuevs. O dear! O dear! 


1494. otuor radkas]| Somebody enters 
with his face and head muffled up in 
such voluminous wrappers, that no eye 
can penetrate his disguise, neither can 
any voice reach his ears with sufficient 
distinctness to be clearly understood. 
It isa mistake to suppose that he enters 
“under an umbrella’; the umbrella 
is not needed till the mufflers are un- 
wound and taken off. He is then dis- 
covered to be Prometheus, the Titan 
who imparted to man the inestimable 
eift of Fire. That act of beneficence, 
and his consequent punishment by Zeus, 
had been displayed by Aeschylus in the 


Pray Heaven that Zeus won’t see me ! 


famous Trilogy known as of Tpopnééets, 
consisting of the Tpounbets mupddpos, 
IIpopnOevs Seoparns, and Ipopndevs Av 
pevos. Prometheus the Fire-bringer, Pro- 
metheus in chains, the Release of Prome 
theus ; of which the central play alone 
has survived to our days. And it has 
been suggested that his entrance here 
on another errand of friendship is 
adumbrated from some scene in the 
IIpounbevs muppdpos, Prometheus being 
on that occasion, as on this, very anxious 
to conceal his proceedings from Zeus. 
Zeus, says Hesiod (W. and D. 50) medi- 
tated evil things for man: 


Kpve 5 mtp* 7d pev adfis és mais “lameroto 
éxhey avOpwmorct Ards Tapa pnTidevTos 
éy KotAw vapOnk, Aabdy Ala TepmiKepauvor. 
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~ 3 
wob Ile béraipés éor ; 
‘4 € ,. 
Tis 0 GUYKadupLLOS ; 
éuod KkaTomw evTadda ; 


, 9 > ? 
tis 0 ef ov; 


TIEI. ga rouri ri Hv; 


OPNIOE* 


1495 


TIP. rev Gedy dpds Tiva 
TIEI. pa Af éya pev ov. 
TIP. anvix éoriv dpa ris Huépas ; 


TIEI. éanvixa; opixpov te pera peonpPpiar. 


GN\AG ov Tis Et; 


TIEI. ot’ ws BdedUrropai ce. 


TIP. Bovrvris 7 mepairépo ; 
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IIP. ri yap 6 Zevs wrovet; 


dmaOpidger Tas vehédras 7 ~vvvéder ; 


TIEI. otum(e peyan’. 
TIEL. & pire Tpopndbed. 
TIE. ri yap éorr; 


TIP. otya, py Kdéder pou rovvopa: 


IIP. ofrw pév exxadvwopat. 
ITIP. wade rate, pi Boa. 


1505 


3 3 3 
amd ydp pw éAécers, ef w EvOdd 6 Zevds dyperau. 
> > «fF ? ? bd - 
ahr iva dpdow oot TWavTa TaVMO TPayLaTa, 


‘\ ? \ , € 2 
TouTl AaBwov pov 76 oKidderoy Urépexe 


dvobev, os av ph p dpocw of Oeot. 


TIEI. tov tov: 


1510 


> 9 » , ra ‘ rt) San 
Ev Y €MEVONTAS AUTO Kat TPOLy LK@S. 


1498. amyvix’ éotiv] As the stranger 
cannot hear a word that Peisthetaerus 
says, the dialogue between them de- 
generates into a series of “cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers.”” The one 
asks Who are you? the other replies 
What o'clock is it? For mnvixa, as the 
Scholiast observes, properly refers to 
the hour of the day, and not (as zére) 
to time generally. And hence he falls 
foul of the expression mnyvik’ dtr’ dmreXero, 
infra 1514, as being otk ’Arrixdy, odd 
axpiBes. And many purists take this 
view. See Lucian’s Pseudo-sophista, 
chap. 5, and the notes of Jens and 
Graevius there. However, the word is 
occasionally employed in the wider 
sense by the best Attic writers. 


1500. od ris et] Irritated at receiving 
no answer to the question he had asked 
two lines above, Peisthetaerus repeats it 
in stentorian tones. See line 25 supra. 
Yet even now he elicits nothing (for 
the stranger cannot hear what he says) 
beyond the counter-question Oz-loosing 
time or later? that is ‘‘Is it eventide or 
still later than that,’ 7 vdé, as the Scho- 
liast explains 4} wepairépo. Now Peisthe- 
taerus had just told him that it is a little 
after midday, and he is so exasperated 
at what he supposes to be the stranger’s 
stupidity or perverseness, that he ex- 
presses his disgust in somewhat forcible 
language ofy ws BdeAvrropai oe. The 
visitor goes on, unhearing and un- 
heeding, to ask whether the sky is clear 
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Where's Peisthetaerus ? 
What’s this enwrapment ? 


Following behind me there ? 


But who are you ? 
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Prt. Why, whatever is here ? 
Prom. See you any God 


Per. Not I, by Zeus. 


Prom. And what’s the time of day ? 


Prom. Ox-loosing time, or later ? 


Prom. Hush! don’t shout like that. 
Prom. Don’t speak my name so loudly. 


Prt. The time of day? A little after noon. 
(Shouting.) BUT WHO ARE You? 
Per. Disgusting idiot! Prom. What’s Zeus doing now ? 
The clouds collecting or the clouds dispersing ? 
Pet. Out on you, stupid! Prom. Now then, Pll unwrap. 
Per. My dear Prometheus! 
Per. Why what’s up now? 
7T would be my ruin, if Zeus see me here. 
But now J’ll tell you all that’s gomg on 
Up in the sky, if you'll just take the umbrella, 
And hold it over, that no God may see me. 
Per Ha! Ha! 


The crafty thought ! 


or cloudy; a question which neither 
deserves nor receives any other answer 
than a hearty malediction. As to 
BovAvros, see the Additional Note at 
the end of the Commentary. 

1501. ri yap 6 Zeds woret] He is speak- 
ing of Zeus as the Lord of the sky and 
the atmosphere, vedednyepéra Zevs. All 
his inquiries are prompted by a desire 
to escape the notice of Zeus. “Are 
the shades of evening closing o’er us ?”’ 
‘‘Are there clouds to screen us from 
his observation ?’’ For the Gods could 
not see through the clouds, 1608 infra. 

1503. ovrw péev] That being so, supra 
656. The words have no relation to 
the ejaculation of Peisthetaerus. The 
stranger has neither heard his language, 


Prometheus-like all over. 


nor seen his gesture. 

1504. & dire Mpopnbed| The mysterious 
visitor no sooner unwraps himself than 
Peisthetaerus recognizes the friendly 
countenance of Prometheus, and greets 
him with a warmth and energy which 
that prudent and cautious person can- 
not too strongly deprecate. 

1508. oxddecov] He produces an um- 
brella, for Peisthetaerus to hold over 
him. The remainder of the conversation 
is carried on under cover of the umbrella. 
Prometheus resumes it infra 1550. 

1511. mpopndxas] On catching sight 
of the umbrella, Peisthetaerus cannot 
conceal his amusement, and he con- 
gratulates Prometheus (in a line which 
recalls Wasps 859) on this act of fore- 
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bmddvbi Taxd On Kata Oappioas réEye. 
dkove 64 vuy, IIEI. as dxovovros Eye. 
amodwArev 6 Zevs. TEL. anvik’ dtr ameédero; 
éf obmep bpeis wxioare Tov dépa. 

Over yap ovdeis ovdev avOpérrearv ert 

Geotow, ode Kvioa pnpiov dio 

avnrOev ws yas aw éxelvou Tod ypévov, 

GAN worepel Oeopodopios vncrevopuer 

dvev Ounrov: of dé BaépBapot Geol 


1515 


1520 


“~ ¢ ? \ , 
meivevTes Momrep IdAvpiol KEKpLyOTeES 


) A 
émiotparetoey dda dvodey 7@ Aut, 
J “ , 3 Va ? > ? 
€l pe) TapEget TApTOPL avewypeEva, 
> 
ivy elodyotro omAdyxva KaTareTpnpéeva. 
IIEI. ciciy yap érepor BdpBapor Oeot rTives 1525 


yy ¢ “ 
dvadev bpav ; 


IIP. od ydp ciot BépBapor, 


n 3 
d0ev 6 marp@is éotivy EgnKeoridn ; 





thought, which is worthy of his name. 
For the name of Prometheus meant 
Forethought, just as his brother’s name, 
Epimetheus, meant Afterthought, the 
one being wise before, the other after, 
the event. There is a similar allusion 
to the meaning of the name in Aesch. 
Prom. Vinct. 85, 86. 

1518. dxove 6 vvv| Prometheus em- 
phasizes the importance of the news 
he is about to deliver, by adopting 
a Tragic style. This is a phrase with 
which Euripides frequently commences 
his narratives. Dr. Blaydes refers to 
Phoen. 1427; Iph. Aul. 1009, 1146; 
Here. Fur. 1255. The Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, about to tell Io the story 
of her future, begins dkove 67, P. V. 
648. Peisthetaerus replies in the same 


vein. Compare Plato's Euthydemus 
chap. 22 (p. 295A) ’Amoxpivov 87, edn. 
@$ amoKptyouvpevov é¢pota: and Phaedo 
chap. 45 (p. 96A) dkove roivuy os é- 
povvros, 

1514. anvik’ drra| About when. See 
on 1498 supra. drra infuses a sort of 
vagueness into the question, but has 
no particular meaning of its own. The 
Scholiast on Plato’s Sophist chap. 5 
(p. 220 A) says of it éeviore éx Tov mepitrov 
mpoortiderat, os ev TH Xeipwyr Pepexparns 
“rois S€ka taddvros ddd\a mpooridets”’ 
én ‘ drra mevrinxovra”’ (some fifty)? ovdev 
yap onpaiver éevravéa +d drra, And he 
cites several other lines of the same 
character. 

1519. domepet Ceopopopios| As Athe- 
nian women fast on the Nyoreia, the 
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(Jet under then ; make haste: and speak out freely. 


Then listen. 
All’s up with Zeus ! 


Prom. 
Prom, 
Prom. 


Per. Speak: I’m listening, never fear. 
Per. Good gracious me! since when? 
Since first you built your city in the air. 


For never from that hour does mortal bring 
Burnt-offerings to the Gods, or savoury steam 
Ascend to heaven from flesh of victims slain. 


So now we fast a Thesmophorian fast, 

No altars burning ; and the Barbarous Gods 
Half-starved, and gibbering like Illyrians, vow 
That they’ll come marching down on Zeus, unless 


He gets the marts reopened, and the bits 


Of savoury inwards introduced once more. 


PEI. 
Up above you? 


Prom. Barbarians ? 


What, are there really other Gods, Barbarians, 


Yes; thence comes 


The ancestral God of Execestides. 


third day of the Thesmophorian festival. 
See the Introduction to the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. I observe that Professor 
J. Van Leeuwen in his edition of that 
play, published a few weeks after my 
own, contends that the Attic Thesmo- 
phoria lasted for three days only : acon- 
tention opposed to all the authorities, 
and indeed to Aristophanes himself, who 
writes in Thesm. 80 émet rpirn orl Oeopo- 
popiwy, 7 Méon. Van Leeuwen alters 
the first three words of this line into ézei 
‘of éopry, an unfortunate alteration, for 
the Nyoreia, by itself, could not be called 
an é€opr7. And the passages which he 
cites from Diogenes Laertius (Demo- 
critus segm. 45) and Hesychius (s. v. 
tptnuepos) do no refer to the Attic Thes- 
mophoria at all. 


1522, dvwGev] ’Avémdacé rt yévos Geav 
BapBdpov. 
as Tay “EAXQver averépw oixovaw ot Bap- 
Bapo..—Scholiast. As to making peace 
and reopening the markets, Bergler 
refers to the Second Olynthiac of 
Demosthenes 16 (p. 22) kexdecopevov 
Tav épmopiay Sia tov méAepov. 

1527. ’EEnkeoridy] All Hellenic citi- 
zens had Hellenic divinities as their 
Ocot warpaor; and LExecestides, who 
throughout the play is represented as 
a Barbarian trying to palm himself off 
as an Athenian citizen, would naturally, 
in like manner, have a Barbarian divinity 
as his beds matpoos. There must there- 
fore, Prometheus concludes, be Bar- 
barian Gods. 


> , a > A > od 
dvorépe € pnoty avrovs OikeElv, 
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IIEI. dvopa dé rovrots rots Oeots rots BapBdpors 
TIP. 6 re éoriwv; TptBardoi. 
3 “~ > > 2 3 7 

évredOev dpa TovmirpiBelns eyévero. 


zt ory ; TIEI. pavOdve. 

| 1530 
TIP. pddtora mdvrav. ev dé cot Aéyw oadgés: 
HEovot mpécBets Sebpo rept dtadAayov 


mapa Tod Ads Kat Tov TptBadrd@v TeV dvo- 


dpeis 6& ph orévderO’, édv ph wapadsdo 


To oxnmTpov 6 Zeds Toioly dpyicly TAAL, 
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a?) ~ 
Kat THY Bacikerdy cou yuvaik eye 106. 


ITEI. 


Tis €or 7 Bacivera ; 


TIP. xaddjiorn Képn, 


4 iA A ‘ “A ‘\ 
hirep Taplever TOV Kepavyoy Tov Atos 


Vd 
Kai T4AN anakdrarvta, tiv ePoviriay, 


‘ > 4 ‘ 7 Q 7 
THV Euvomlayv, THY TGoppocvyyV, TA VEewpla, 
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THVv NoLOopiay, Tév KwAaKpéeTHY, TA TPLOBora. 


1529. TptBaddrot] The Triballians were 
'a fierce and warlike people, who dwelt 
in the north-western region of Bulgaria. 
A few years before the date of this play, 
they had given battle to Sitalces the 
Odrysian king, defeated his army and 
slain himself, Thuc. iv. 101. Thucy- 
dides does not tell us the cause of that 
conflict ; but it is highly probable that 
the Triballians, like their Aristophanic 
namesakes, were driven southward by 
famine; as they certainly were a cen- 
tury later, when otrodcia me(épevor they 
crossed the Balkans, marched down 
upon Abdera, and were only at length 
repulsed by the Athenian commander 
Chabrias, Diodorus xv. 36. In picturing 
his Triballian Gods as driven by hunger 
to march down upon Zeus, Aristophanes 
is therefore, in all probability, merely 
following the recent historical parallel. 


In later times we hear of their defeat- 
ing and wounding Philip of Macedon, 
and being themselves partially subdued 
by Alexander the Great at the commence- 
ment of his reign. 

15380. rovmirpiBeins| Tapa ro TptBardoi 
gdyot waifov yeyovévat TO émirpiBeins.— 
Scholiast. Acommon malediction ; see 
Thesm. 557. 

1536. riv Bacitecay] By some ancient 
writers Bacidera is described as the sister, 
or daughter, of Zeus; but it is not in 
that character that she is pictured here. 
She is here a purely ideal being, repre- 
senting the sovereignty and supremacy 
of Zeus. She sits by his side on the 
heavenly throne (1753 infra), and all 
that Zeus has is hers. If she be not ceded 
to Peisthetaerus, even the cession of 
the sceptre will avail him little. If he 
gains her, he gains everything. 
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Prom. The name? ‘Triballians. 


And what’s the name of these Barbarian Gods ? 
Per. Aye, I understand. 


"Tis from that quarter Tribulation comes. 


Prom. Exactly so. 


And now I tell you this ; 


Envoys will soon be here to treat for peace, 

Sent down by Zeus and those Triballians there. 
But make no peace, mind that, unless king Zeus 
Restores the sceptre to the Birds again, 

And gives yourself Miss Sovereignty to wife. 


Pet. 


And who’s Miss Sovereignty ? 


Prom. The loveliest girl. 


’Tis she who keeps the thunderbolts of Zeus, 
And all his stores,—good counsels, happy laws, 
Sound common sense, dockyards, abusive speech, 
All his three-obols, and the man who pays them. 


1538. rév cepavydv] In the Humenides 
Athene, whilst endeavouring to pacify 
and conciliatethe angry Erinnyes, never- 


theless thinks it desirable to allude to 
the irresistible power which she is hold. 
ing in reserve : 


Kayo wémoba Znvi, she says, 


kat KAndas ol6a Swparos pdvn Seay 


3 @ / 2 3 A 
€v 67) KEpavvos EOTLV eoppaylo pevos. 


But, as observed in the preceding note, 
Baoitera is not here an actual goddess. 
She is an abstraction, the personifica- 
tion of the supreme power of Zeus. 
1539. edBovdiavy]| With the possible 
exception of Adodopiay, the treasures 
which Prometheus is enumerating are 
precisely those which would seem most 
desirable to Athenian citizens. Ev ov- 
Aia would be a welcome substitute for 
the dvoBovdia, with which, owing to 
the anger of Poseidon, the Republic was 
perpetually afflicted; see Clouds 587. 
Evvopia, ‘‘ Lawand Order,” was the great- 
est blessing that a state could receive. 


(790-92.) 


She, and Justice,and Peace, were three 
sisters, the daughters of Themis or 
Natural Right; Hesiod, Theog. 901. 
Some think that by Aodopia we are to 
understand the wrangling of Orators, 
“free speech,” Ach. 38, Eccl. 142; others 
refer it to Comedy, Knights 1274. Butto 
the canny old Athenian’s ears, the climax 
is reached with the word rpimBoda, the 
dicast’s pay. “If Baoideva has that,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘she has everything!” 
As to the xwAaxpérns, the officer from 
whom the dicasts received their pay, 
see Wasps 695, 724. 
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IIEI. dravré rép avT@ rapcever ; 


OPNIOE® 


TIP. dip eye. 


’ : 2 
qv y jv od wap éexeivov wapadraBns, mavT exes. 


a > > 
rottav évexa detip HAOor, iva dpdoaipl co. 


> - > 3 6 7 QA BA wv 9 9 - 
QEL TOT AVUPWTTOLS YAP EVYOUS Elf EVO. 


1545 


TIEI. pévoy Ccdv yap dia o dmavOpaxifoper. 


IIP. pice & a&rravras rods Oeods, ds oicba ov. 


TIEI. vy tov Al det djra Ocopioys Edus. 


TIP. Tiper xabapés. 


dépe TS oKiddeiov, iva pe kav 6 Zeds iby 


\ 
GAN S$ av dtroTpéx@ TAALY, 


1550 


&vobev, dkodovbety Soca Kavn dopo. 


1545. dvOpwroats etvovs|] In the extant 
Prometheus of Aeschylus (as Bergler 
remarks), Prometheus is repeatedly re- 
proached on account of his ¢irdvOpwmos 
tpomos (lines 11, 28); indeed, all his 
sufferings are occasioned by his good- 
will towards men; whilst, as regards 
the Gods, in conformity with line 1547 
below, he himself declares dmi@ Asya 
Tous mavtas éxOaipo Oeovs (P. V. 996), 
though the universality of the sentient 
may possibly be restricted by what 
follows. 

1546. dravOpaxifopev| We fry our fish. 
Meaning of course that they are indebted 
to Prometheus for the gift of fire. And 
as év kop@dia, says the Scholiast, rod 
evTedXeoTepov epynoOn. The jingle on the 
words dvOperrots, avOpakifoper, is probably 
unintentional. 

1548. Oeopiars|] ‘O pév (Peisthetaerus) 
ce 


n ~ wF un e nm 
gyot T@ IpopnOet toov re to “umd Oey 


? 
puoovpevos,” duo Kai d&urdvas avayvacréor, 


¢ 


6 O¢ (Prometheus) 16 érepov déxerat, 
“ucav Oeovs,”’ os 6 Tivev avOparovs.— 


Scholiast. He means that while Pro- 
metheus understands Peisthetaerus to 


call him Geopions, a hater of the Gods, 
the latter is really calling him 6eo- 
uions, hated by the Gods. Whether 
this is right or not, seems doubtful. In 
Prom. Vinct. 87 he is called @eds Oeois 
exOtrros. 

1549. Tipwv] This is the famous Athe- 
nian misanthrope who gave his name 
to a dialogue of Lucian and a play of 
Shakespeare, and on whose story was 
moulded the Movérpomos (the Solitary), 
the comedy of Phrynichus which com- 
peted with the Birds. His misanthropy 
is again mentioned in the Lysistrata 
(808-20), and his history is briefly nar- 
rated in Plutarch’s Life of Mark Antony, 
chap. 70. He was living at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian War, 
and had probably died shortly before 
the date of the present Comedy. The 
epithet xafapés means that Prometheus 
is a Timon through and through, hating 
his fellow-Gods exactly as the Athenian 
hated his fellow-men, without any quali- 
fication whatever. C'est Perdrigeon tout 
pur, as Madelon says in Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, Scene x. Hemsterhuys ren- 
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Prom. Of course she does. 


Prt. Then she keeps EVERYTHING ! 
Win her from Zeus, and you’/7 have EVERYTHING. 
I hastened here that I might tell you this, 
You know I am always well-disposed to men. 
Per. Aye, but for you we could not fry our fish. 
Prom. And I hate every God, you know that, don’t you ? 
Per. Yes, hatred of the Gods; you always felt it. 
Prom. A regular Timon! but ‘tis time to go; 


Let’s have the umbrella; then, if Zeus perceives me, 
He'll think [’m following the Basket-bearer. 


ders it purus putus in his Latin transla- 
tion of Birds. 

1551. xavnpcpo] He means the noble 
Athenian maiden, who for her grace 
and loveliness, no less than for her rank 
and virtue was annually selected from 
amongst her fellows, to bear the Sacred 
Basket in the Panathenaic, or some 
other great religious procession. To 
attain this honour was to an Athenian 
girl the object of her highest ambition ; 
see Lysistrata 641-8. The assassina- 
tion of Hipparchus was occasioned by 
his refusal to allow the sister of Harmo- 
dius to undertake the office of cavnddpos 
for which she had been duly selected, 
Thue. vi. 56; Polity of Athens, chap. 
18; Aelian, V.H.xi.8. In one of Alci- 
phron’s epistles (111. 67) the writer says 
that he was so transported at the sight of 
the tall lithe figure, the bright eyes, the 
lovely arms and hands, and the dazzling 
skin of a beautiful xavydédpos, that for 
the moment he forgot himself and ran 
forward to kiss her. Immediately be- 
hind the cavndédpos walked an attendant 
maiden, the duppodépos, carrying a chair 


on which the other might rest when the 
procession stopped. In Eccl. 7380-44, 
Chremes is ranging his household goods, 
as if they were Athenian maidens in 
a religious procession. He places the 
karvnddpos first, the dipopdpos next, and 
the rest in order; but there is no oxca- 
Snpépos amongst them. The Scholiast 
says that the duppoddpos carried the oxui- 
decoy, but that is only his conclusion 
from the present passage. Far more 
probable is the statement of Aelian (V. 
H. vi. 1) that in these processions the 
maiden daughters of the pérouoe walked 
beside the Athenian maidens, holding 
over them oxiddeca to protect them from 
the rays of the Attic sun. Zeus, therefore, 
if he saw Prometheus walking along 
under hisumbrella, might mistake him, it 
is suggested, for one of these processional 
oxcadnPdpor; whilst Peisthetaerus im- 
proves upon the idea by recommending 
him to carry a didpos too, and so pass 
himself off, not merely as one of the 
train, but as the duPpodédpos, the special 
personal attendant, of the maiden who 
bare the Basket. 
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évOa Kati Ilcicavdpos 7rO¢ 


dcdpevos wuyiy idely 7 


~ > 9 ~ of 
(QYT EKeElvoy mpovXITE, 


opdyt éxov Kkdépnrov a- 


LVOY TY, HS AaLmovS TELOV 1560 


@oTrep ovdvaceds, amnrle, 


> » ~ > ~ 
KaT avnrd aditm katobev 


1553. mpds dé rots x.7..] The third of 
these stanzas (see on 1470 supra) is con- 
cerned with Socrates, Peisander, and 
Chaerephon. Socrates is represented 
in the act of calling spirits from the 
vasty deep. It is extremely probable 
that—just as, according to Plato, he 
described himself as a midwife, assisting 
in the production of ideas which the 
minds of his scholars had conceived but 
were unable to bring to the birth,—so 
also he had compared himself to a necro- 
mancer (Wuxaywyos), by whose means 
souls were brought up to the light from 
the nether darkness in which they had 
previously dwelt; éme:d) Adyou dSuvapts 
Tuyxdver Wuxayeyia otoa, Phaedrus, chap. 
56 (p. 271C). Here then he is seen 
practising this art on the banks of the 
Acherusian lake, see the note on Frogs 
137. Heis, as usual, dXovros, supra 1282, 
Clouds 837, &c. The Sciapodes were a 
mythical Libyan people, described by 
the Scholiasts and grammarians as 
going on all fours, and using their 


enormous web-feet as umbrellas to shield 
them from the sun. The mention of 
oxiddea in the last few lines of the 
preceding dialogue is probably, in part 
at all events, accountable for the men- 
tion of the Sxidmodes here. 

1556. Teicavdpos| To Socrates, thus 
employed, comes the bulky coward Pei- 
sander, at whose want of spirit this 
stanza is especially aimed, Socrates and 
Chaerephon merely furnishing the set- 
ting or framework of the satire. Socrates 
is described as calling up spirits (Wvyat) 
in the sense of dead men’s ghosts. Pei- 
sander has lost his spirit (vy?) in the 
sense of courage, and comes to know if 
Socrates can call it back again. In 
order to see his lost spirit (yux)) again, 
Peisander has to go through the process 
through which Odysseus went, in the 
Eleventh Odyssey, when he summoned 
up the souls (yuyat) of the dead, in order 
to see Teiresias. I give the passage in 
Mr. Way’s translation, omitting a few 
lines not relevant to the present purpose: 
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Here, take the chair, and act the Chair-girl too. 


Next we saw a sight appalling, 


Socrates, unwashed, was calling 


Spirits from the lake below, 


(‘Twas on that enchanted ground 
Where the Shadow-feet are found). 
There Peisander came to know 

If the spirit cowards lack 
Socrates could conjure back ; 
Then a camel-lamb he slew, 
Like Odysseus, but withdrew, 


Then the throats of the sheep I held o’er the trench, and the blade I drew 
Swiftly across, and welled the black blood thereinto. 

And the nether-gloom ghosts in shadowy hosts arose to my view, 

Brides, sires overburdened with care, youths, tender maidens were there, 

And heroes.in battle slain, stabbed through with the brazen spear, 

With many a dark blood-stain bedabbling their warrior-gear ; 

Through the horror of darkness they leapt, or ever I knew, into sight, 

And they thronged, and they glided and crept round the blood-pit, to left and to right, 
With awful shrieks, and I felt that my cheeks were wan with affright. 


Thereupon he gives some directions to his companions, 


But myself, having drawn my falchion keen from beside my thigh, 
Sat there, nor suffered the strengthless heads of the dead to draw nigh 


To the blood, till the Theban seer to my questions should make reply. 


Peisander goes through the task well 
enough till the test of his courage 
begins ; but when “his cheeks grew wan 
with affright,” he dared not remain, 
like Odysseus, to keep the ghosts from 
the blood till his own vy came into 
sight; he turned and fled, leaving the 
road open to the dried-up, ghost-like 
Chaerephon (supra 1296). The whole 
point of the satire is the cowardice of 


Peisander ;. yet Kock proposed to change 


(85-B1.) 


dnnvde into cabnoro (because, forsooth, 
Odysseus, alarmed as he was, kept his 
seat) and this conversion ofa coward into 
a hero is approved by Meineke, Blaydes, 
Kennedy, and others; while Van Leeu- 
wen changes dane into epetve. 

1559. kaynrov dpvdv] A camel of a lamb, 
i. e.a huge lamb, with an allusion to the 
size of Peisander himself. ,Cf. Barpdxov 
xoxvoyv, Frogs 207, and supra 567. 
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od petaBareis Ooludriov a0 émidééca ; 


vi @ Kaxddaipov; Aatorodias ei THY piow, 


® Onpoxpatia mot mpoBiBas hpas more, 


J 4 > 3 , ; e @ 7. 
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TP. Les adrpépas ; 


édpaxa wdvrov BapBapdrarov Bear. 


dye Ov Ti SpGpev “HpdkaAets ; 


~ 3 ; 
éuod y Ort tov dvOpwrov dyxev Bodropat, 


15638, 7d y' aipa] That the disembodied 
spirits came up to drink the blood of 
the victim is of course well known, and 
is indeed plain from the lines of Homer 
quoted in the preceding note. The 
MSS. here mostly read Aatpa, a vox 
nihili; one reads dairpa, a gulf, which 
has no application here. 16 y' aipa is 
Mr. Green’s excellent suggestion; the 
ye is by no means superfluous; it is the 
ye explanatory; meaning that though 
the spirit was said to ascend to him 
(Peisander), it was really coming up for 
the victim’s blood. 

1565. 76 pev wddtopal The divine 
envoys, whose approaching visit had 
been indicated by Prometheus, now 
make their appearance. They are three 
in number; (1) Poseidon, the dignified 
brother of Zeus, (2) Heracles, the son of 
Zeus by a mortal mother, a mighty man 
of valour, and withal a mighty trencher- 
man, and (3) the uncivilized Triballian. 


1565 
1570 
TIO. otuwfe: odd yap Of o eyo 
HP. dxjKxoas 
1575 


Three seems to have been the usual 
number in these cases; and if I refer to 
a particular instance, Thuc. viii. &6, 
it is because one of the three Athenian 
ambassadors there mentioned is the 
Laispodias to whom the Triballian is 
likened four lines below, and who was 
one of the Athenian generals at or 
about the time when this Comedy was 
exhibited, Thuc. vi. 105. On their first 
entrance, the envoys have a _ short 
conversation amongst themselves, which 
is opened by Poseidon in language 
either borrowed from, or imitating the 
language of, a Tragic Play. 

1567. em dpiorepa] Aristophanes is 
playing on the words én’ dpiorepa and 
emdééta, "En dprorepa is aterm of locality, 
on the left hand or side. émdééca, in this 
connexion, has nothing to do with 
locality. It means dexterously, in a 
handy manner, like a person of refine- 
ment ; as in Plato’s Theaetetus, chap. 
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Whilst the camel’s blood upon 
Pounced the Vampire, Chaerephon. 


Posxrrpon. There, fellow envoys, full in sight, the town 
Whereto we are bound, Cloudeuckoobury, stands ! 
(Zo the Tribaltian.) You, what are you at, wearing your cloke left-sided ? 


Shift it round rightly ; so. 
A. born Laispodias ! 


My goodness, you’re 
O Democracy, 


What will you bring us to at last, I wonder, 
If voting Gods elect a clown like this ! 


TRIBALLIAN. Hands off there, will yer ? 


Pos. Hang you, you're by far 


The uncouthest God I ever came across. 


Now, Heracles, what’s to be done? 


Heracres. You have heard 


What I propose ; I’d throttle the man off-hand, 


xxv (p. 175 EK). The Triballian has 
merely flung his iudreoy over his left 
_ shoulder, letting it droop downwards 
so as to cover his left side and leg. 
Poseidon calls this ém’ dpiorepd, and 
proceeds to say Why can’t you wear it 
like a gentleman énidééta? contrasting 
emtdé£ta With én’ apiorepa, as if the former 


meant on the right side, as the latter 
means 07 the left. Z 

1569. Aaomodias] The Scholiast says 
that this officer (see the note on 1565) 
had a stiff or withered shin, a defect 
which he endeavoured to conceal by 
wearing his cloke awry. And he cites 
a couplet from the Ajo of Kupolis 


radi 6 ra 5évipa Aaorodias rai Anpacias 
avaoe (so Hermann for airaior) rais kvypasow dxodovOotoi pot. 


They are called dévdpa, not, as Meineke 
thinks, from their height, but from 
their stiff and wooden gait. 

1570. © Snpoxparia] “Enaigev ds ent 
*A@nvaiov.—Scholiast. The Athenian 
democracy was in full swing, and we 
shall presently find that the Athenian 
laws were in full force, amongst the 
Olympian Gods. 

1575. adyxyew| This was an art in 
which Heracles was an adept. In his 
very babyhood, when he was but ten 
months old, he had, with infantile glee, 


throttled the two great serpents which 
Hera had sent to destroy him (Theocr. 
Id. xxiv); and when he had grown to 
man’s estate, he performed the same 
operation upon the Nemean lion ; 7#yxov 
& éyxparéws, I throttled him mightily, is 
his own account of the performance in 
Theocr. Id. xxv. So in Frogs 468 he 1s 
described as throttling (¢yyov) Cerberus, 
as he dragged him upward from Hades. 
He would now like to try his hand upon 
Peisthetaerus. 
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OPNIOES 


¢ >» leg e ‘ é \ ’ ? 
OOTLS TOT €OU O TOUS VEOUS ATOTELK LOGS. 


Ifo. 
mpea Pes. 
TEI. 


Tupoy hepéto Tis’ TupTéAe Tovs dvOpaxas. 


GAN oydO npjpeoOa wept StadrAayOv 
HP. durAaciws paddov &yxew pot Ooxel. 
THY TupoKYynotiv tis ddr épe cirduov 


TIO. rév dvdpa xaipev of Oeot Kerevoper 


TpEls OVTES Hpes. 
n~ a? 
HP. ra 8 xpéa Tod tradr éoriv; 


érravioTadpevol Tols OnpoTikoloty opvéots 


WwW an 

edofay adel. 

EMLKVES TpoTEpoy adToicty ; 
7? +S 

Tt €or ; 


Tapa Tav Oedv wepl moke“ou KaTaAdayis. 


OIK. €datov odk veoriy ev TH AnKvO. 


ies 
HP. kai pijy ra y dpvidera XAurdp civat mpére. 


1580 
TITEL. aan émixv@ 76 cidguor. 
IIEI. dpvi6és tives 
HP. cira dqra cidguov 1585 
TIEI. & yaip ‘Hpdkrves. 
IIO. mpeocBevovres jets HKopev 
1590 


TIO. jets re yap modepodvres ov Kepdaivoper, 


bpeis T dv hpuiv Tots Ocots dvres Pidot 


éuBpiov Bdwp av exer’ ev Tols TeApLACLY, 


adkvovidas T av tye? apépas ce. 


1579. tiv rupdxynotw] The leader of 
the birds is discovered in the kitchen 
(see the note on 357 supra) busily en- 
gaged in cooking the flesh of birds, 
probably stewing thrushes (see Peace 
1197, and the note there) ; far too busy, 
he pretends, evento observe the approach- 
ing divinities. He is giving directions 
to his servants in a very appetising 
manner; and is indeed dressing the 
birds in the very same method which 
he so indignantly denounced in an 
earlier part of the play; supra 533 
to 538. But these are oligarchic birds, 
who have risen up against the demo- 


cracy, and deserve no mercy. 

1583. ra dé xpea] The pugnacity of 
Heracles is at once changed into curio- 
sity and interest at the sight and smell 
of the savoury stew which Peisthetaerus 
is preparing. 

1585. édo£ay dducciv] Were found guilty, 
were condemned, a common Athenian 
law-term. 
détxety €do€av, Lysias versus Nicoma- 
chum 1. woddol ot& edo§av adicety (that 
is, were acquitted), Id. versus Andoe. 14, 
Pro Polystrato 16. 

1586. & yaip’ “Hpaxres] Who but 
Heracles could be so inquisitive about 


iN Ul 
Ties e€i¢ Kpiol KaTacTtarTes 
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Whoever he is, that dares blockade the Gods. 


Pos. 
To treat for peace. 


My dear good fellow, you forget we are ‘sent 
Her. I'd throttle him all the more. 


Pet. (Zo Servants.) Hand me the grater; bring the silphium, you ; 
Now then, the cheese; blow up the fire a little. 
Pos. We three, immortal Gods, with words of greeting 


Salute the Man! 


Her. Whats this the flesh of ? 


Pex. I’m grating silphium now. 
Pet. Birds! Birds tried and sentenced 


For rising up against the popular party 


Amongst the birds. 
Over them first. 
What brings you hither ? 


Her. Then you grate silphium, do you, 
Pret. O welcome, Heracles ! 
Pos. We are envoys, sent 


Down by the Gods to settle terms of peace. 


SeRvANT. There’s no more oil remaining in the flask. 


HeEr. 
Pos. 


O dear! and birds-flesh should be rich and glistering. 
We Gods gain nothing by the war; and you, 


Think what ye’ll get by being friends with us ; 


Rain-water in the pools, and halcyon days 


Shall be your perquisites the whole year through. 





the details of these culinary operations ? 
Peisthetaerus greets him with pleasure, 
perceiving that these operations have 
secured, or will secure, him a friend 
among the Divine Envoys. With the 
servant’s complaint about the oil com- 
pare Clouds 56. 

1593. réApacw] TéApara, ta mydodn Kai 
reXeutaia Tov vdaros.—Hesychius. Rain- 
water in the puddles, and still and cloud- 
less days all the year round! These 
offers are adapted for birds in their 
simple unenlightened state, before the 
horizon of their ideas had been expanded, 
and their ambition raised, by the teach- 


ing of Peisthetaerus. They are mere 
trifling now. Peisthetaerus quietly 
ignores them, and substitutes a pro- 
posal for the transfer to the birds of 
universal dominion. Poseidon is natur- 
ally taken aback at the magnitude of 
the demand, but Heracles, who after his 
long privations, is ready to sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, and whose 
senses are now regaled by thesight and 
smell of the stewing birds, will allow no 
obstacle to interfere with the termina- 
tion of the war and the commencement 
of the banquet. As to “ halcyon days,” 
see the Introduction to the play. 
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TOUT@Y TEPL TAVT@OY AUTOKPATOPES TKOMEV. 


IIEI. aan’ ore wpérepov wér0l’ jpets ipéapev 


HP. 
IIO. 


HEI. 


ToAépou mpos vpas, viv + eOéXopev, ei SoKel, 
éav 7d Oikatov GAAG viv EOEAnTE Spar, 
~ > 
orovoas troveicOar. Ta O& dikat early radi, 
TO OKHTTpov Huiv Tolow dpvicty maALW 
d] “~ 
tov Av dtrodotvatr Kav dtadd\arTopeda 
> \ ~ \ ? > 39 »p “~ 
emt Tolode, TOUS mpea PELs Ew AploTov KAA. 
| 7 : 

éuol wey aroypn TadTa Kal Wndigowar— 
Ti @ Kakddatpov ; HABLos Kal ydorpis ei. 
dmoorepels Tov waTépa THS TUpavvidos ; 
ddnbes ; ov yap peifov dpeis of Oeoi 

> A 7 oN bl x 4 
iaxtoet , iv dpviles &pEwoty KaTo ; 

~ , > ee _ 4 ~ 7, b , 
viv péev y bd Tais vedédrAalow éeyKeKpuppévot 


1595 


1600 


1605 


Ko\pavres emlopkovow bpas of Bporot: 


édy O€ rods épves ExnTe ovppdyxous, 1610 
ad b] 3 “ v4 AQ a 7 
érav épvin tis Tov Képakxa Kai Tov Ala, 


6 Képag mapeAOav rovmopKobvTos AdOpa 


mpoomrapevos Exkorper Tov 6d0adrpov Oevar. 


TIO. vy} rév Tlocede rairé yé Tot Kada@s déEyers. 


HP. xapot doxet. 


1602. ém dpsorov| He knows that this 
offer will gain him a vote, and Heracles 
accepts it with unblushing avidity. 
Wnoitopa, he says, Ivote—. Butbefore 
he can finish his sentence, Poseidon 
breaks in with ri (scil. Wy@ite) & Kaxddat- 
poy; and shows his appreciation of his 
nephew’s motive by protesting against 
his gluttony. He had already used the 
same words to the Triballian, supra 
1569, but in a slightly different sense. 

1609. xiyvavres| The precise meaning 
of this word in the present passage 


ITEI. ri dai od dys; 


TP. vaBatoarped. 1615 


is doubtful. Hemsterhuys translates 
“inclinantes sese, peierant vestrum 
numen mortales,” a translation retained 
by Brunck without any alteration. 
They refer the action, I presume, to 
some formality in taking the oath, and 
if any such formality existed, they 
are undoubtedly right. The ordinary 
Aristophanic meaning hanging down 
their heads is not apt in itself, and 
would take the present tense rather 
than the aorist. Herwerden’s conjecture, 
k\éavres, is attractive ; the verbs x\ér- 
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We've ample powers to settle on these terms. 


PEI. 


It was not we who ever wished for war, 


And now, if even now ye come prepared 
With fair proposals, ye will find us ready 


To treat for peace. 


What I call fair is this ; 


Let Zeus restore the sceptre to the birds, 


And all make friends. 


If ye accept this offer, 


I ask the envoys in to share our banquet. 


Her. 
Pos, (Interrupting.) What, wretch? 


I’m altogether satisfied, and vote— 
A fool and glutton, that’s what you are! 


What! would you rob your father of his kingdom ? 


Per. Aye, say you so? 


Why yell be mightier far, 


Ye Gods above, if Birds bear rule below. 

Now men go skulking underneath the clouds, 

And swear false oaths, and call the Gods to witness. 
But when ye’ve got the Birds for your allies, 

If a man swear by the Raven and by Zeus, 


The Raven will come by, and unawares 


Fly up, and swoop, and peck the perjurer’s eye out. 


Pos. 


Her. And so say I. 


Tew and emopxeiy being twice so con- 
joined in the Knights 296, 298, and 
1239. But in the Knights the verb 
KAerreev is selected, in reference to the 
peculations ascribed to Cleon ; and there 
seems no possible reason why it should 
be singled out here as the one subject of 
perjury. 

1614, vy rév Tlooe:dé| Poseidon swears 
by Poseidon ; yedolws cad’ €avrod dprvow, 
as the Scholiast says. 

1615. vaBaoarped| It is probable that 
this, like the other speeches of the 


Now by Poseidon there’s some sense in that. 
Pst. (fo Trit.) And you? 


Tri. Persuasitree. 


Triballian, is intended for broken Greek. 
The fact that it 1s interpreted as an 
assent is no argument that it was so, 
but of course the starving Triballian 
is ready to agree toanything. Possibly 
the word vaBacarped stands for dvérewe 
[rovs| rpeis, or val, érewre [rats] tpeis, he 
convinced all three of us. Siivern con- 
jectured that it represents dvaBaivew 
tpeis, “that we should break off the 
negotiation, and return, all three, to 
Olympus,” which is the last thing the 
Triballian, who wants his breakfast, and 


216 OPNIOES 


TIEI. épas; émavet xovros. Erepdy vuv Ere 
axotcal’ dcov bpas dyabdr mroijooper. 
édv tis avOparror lepetév To Oe@v 
evédpevos eira Stacopi¢nrat Néyov, 
 weverol Oeol,”. Kal parodid@ puontia, 1620 
avampdgouev Kal Taira. TIO. gép idm to tpdre@ ; 

TIEI. érav dtapiOpey apyupidioy roy 
dvOpwros odres, 7) KaOATat AovpEVos, 

Katantdpevos ixtivos dprdcas AdOpa 
mpoBdrow Svoiv Tipiy dvoice TO Ocd. 1625 

HP. 76 oxnarpov drodoivar mdéduy Wndifopat 
tovros éyd. TIO. kal riv TpiBadddy vuv épod. 

HP. 6 TpiBaddrés, oipadfev doxei cot; TP. cavvdka 
Baxrapixpodoa. HP. gnoi p ed rA€Eyev wévv. 

TIO. ef rot doxet obey TadTa, Kapol cvvdoKkel. 1630 

HP. odzos, doxe? Spav tratra rot oximrTpov Tépt. 

TIEL. cai vj Al erepdv y' éoriv ob “pyiabny eye. 

Thy pev yap Hpav wapadidop 7@ Ati, 

tiv 8 Baciteay tiv Képny yuvaik’ épol 

€xOoTéoy éoriv. HO. od dtadrAayav épas. 1635 
dirloper oikaS adbis. THEI. 6dfyov por péder. 

pdyeipe TO KaTayvopa xpi Totely yAvKU. 


cares nothing for Zeus and his sceptre, By sophistical arguments, d:acopildépevos, 

would be likely to say. | the dishonest Greek twists this truth 
1620. peverot Oeoi] The Gods wait long; into an encouragement to vice, just as 

that is, are long-suffering, slow to anger, the dishonest Roman doesin the Satires 

tardy to inflict punishment; avefixaxot, of Juvenal, xiii. 100— 

kal otk etOéws ttpwpotpevor.—Scholiast. 


Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum est. 
Si curant igitur cunctos punire nocentes, 
Quando ad me venient ? 


There was a proverb, the Scholiast tells is equivalent to dmAyoria, unbridled, 
US, peverot Oeoi, ovk amarndoi. Muontia  insatiate greed. 
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And now I'll give you — 


Another instance of the good ye’ll gain. 


If a man vow a victim to a God, 


And then would shuffle off with cunning words, 
Saying, in greedy lust, The Gods wait long, 


This too we'll make him pay you. 


Pet. 


Pos. Tell me how ? 


Why, when that man is counting out his money, 


Or sitting in his bath, a kite shall pounce 


Down unawares, and carry off the price 
Of two fat lambs, and bear it to the God. 


Her. 
Back to the Birds. 
Hen. 
Tse stickybeatums. 
Pos. 
Her. 
PEt. 


You there, do you want a drubbing ? 


I say again, I vote we give the sceptre 
Pos. Ask the Triballian next. 


Tri. Hideythine 


Hur. There! he’s all for me. 
Well then, if so you wish it, so we’ll have it. 

(To Pei.) Hi! we accept your terms about the sceptre. 
By Zeus, there’s one thing more I’ve just remembered. 


Zeus may retain his Hera, if he will, 


But the young girl, Miss Sovereignty, he must 


Give me to wife. 


Pos. This looks not like a treaty. 
Let us be journeying homewards. 


Per. As you will. 


Now, cook, be sure you make the gravy rich. 


1622. dpyvpidiov] Not “a small sum 
of money” but his darling money. See 
the note on 1111 supra. 

1628. oipeferv] Heracles, showing his 
fist with a threatening gesture, says 
“You Triballian, do you want a sound 
thrashing ?” meaning “That is what 
you will get, if you don’t agree with 
me.” The sturdy barbarian, nowise 
disinclined for a fray, even with Heracles 
for an antagonist, retorts, or tries to 
retort, with the words “I will beat your 


hide with my stick,’? vod vaxnv Baxrnpia 
kpovcw, for this is the most probable 
explanation offered of the Triballian’s 
jargon. But let him say what he will, 
Heracles would anyhow represent him 
as acquiescing. 

1631. otros] Heracles eagerly notifies 
to Peisthetaerus, who has been standing 
apart while the envoys were consulting 
together, that his terms are accepted, 
and the feast may begin at once. 


1637. xarayvopa] See 535 supra. The 
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® Satpove dvOpdmav dcedov mot dépet ; 


Hels TEPL YUVALKOS pias TrOAELHCOMEY | 


IIO. 
IIO. 


7 ‘ ~ 
Ti Oat TrOL@pev 5 


Brdnrets O€ Tot od cavTév. 


HP. 671; dtadrdAarropeda. 
$ 3 > ) 
tt S wip 3 ovK ola6 é~arraTremevos mdédat. 


1640 


hv yap amobdvy 


6 Zevs mrapadovs Tovroct Thy Tupavvioa, 


- ”# 2 
TEVNS ETEL OV. 


3 3 4 
Ta xpyyal, do adv 6 Leds admodvnokwy Karadirn. 


cov yap amrayvtra ylyverat 


1645 


TIE. otpor rddas ofév oe mepicopiferat. 


~ > ¢ vy 3 ? e ? , 
deip as Eu amroxdpyoov, iva ti cot dpdow. 
> A >: 
diaBdrArerai o 6 Oeios & wévnpe ov. 


“A 7 > “~ 
TOY yap TaTp@wy ovd akaph péTECTi cot 


pS) ‘ , ? \ > 3 ? 
KaTa& TOUS vopous voOos yap ei KOU yvyotos. 


HP. ey@ védos; ri réyers ; 
adv ye £evns yuvaikés. 


1650 - 


IIEI. od p&vro vy Aia 
7} WS AV OTE 


> ’ ~ 
émikAnpov elvat tTHy A@nvaiay doxeis, 


indifference with which Peisthetaerus 
professes to regard the rupture of the 
negotiation, he is in reality far from 
feeling, and he resorts to the device 
which had already proved so successful, 
to secure the adherence of Heracles. 

So, to 
raise a laugh, the speaker addresses 
a God. maifer, says the Scholiast, déov 
eietv Tov Oe@v, See Frogs 1472, and the 
note there. 

1639. wodeunooperv|] If we could look 
into the mind of Heracles, for ‘‘go to 
war” we should substitute “lose our 
banquet.” He has greedily swallowed 
the bait which Peisthetaerus threw out 
for him, The words themselves are, 
doubtless, adapted from some line refer- 
ring to the Trojan War. 

1643, ryv rupavvida] In line 1605 


1638. @ daipdw avOporer] 


Poseidon spoke of the restoration of 
the sceptre as equivalent to the surrender 
ms tupavvidos, and he seems to forget 
that he has already consented to that 
restoration, and that the only question 
now is whether Bagidea shall be given 
in marriage to Peisthetaerus. It may 
be true that the sceptre, without Baot- 
hea, would be of little value, but that 
does not remove the inconsistency. 
1650. dos Kod yunovos] He is speak- 
ing the language of Athenian law. A 
youth, whose mother was not a genuine 
Athenian, was himself not yvjowos, but 
véGos, and could not be entered on the 
register of Athenian citizens. Plutarch 
(Pericles chap. 87) and Aelian (V. H. vi. 
10, xiii. 24) tell us that the law to this 
effect was passed in the time, and on 
the initiative of Pericles, and though 
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Why, man alive, Poseidon, where are you off to ? 


What, are we going to fight about one woman ? 


Pos. What shall we do ? 


Pos. 


Her. Do? Come to terms at once. 
You oaf, he’s gulling you, and you can’t see it. 


Well, its yourself you are ruining. If Zeus 
Restore the kingdom to the Birds, and die, 


You'll be a pauper. 


You are the one to get 


Whatever money Zeus may leave behind him. 


PEt. 


O! O! the way he’s trying to cozen you! 


Hist, step aside, I want to whisper something. 


Your uncle’s fooling you, poor dupe. 


By law 


No shred of all your father’s money falls 


To you. 
Eh! What? A bastard ? 


Your mother was an alien. 


Her. 


Why, you’re a bastard, you’re not heir. 
I? 
Bless the fool, 


Prt. Of course you are. 


How did you think Athene could be “ Heiress,” 


their testimony was doubted by some, 
it is now fully confirmed by the authority 
of Aristotle (Polity of Athens, 26 ad fin.). 
Yet it seems to have been merely the 
revival of the old rule which, since the 
Persian wars, had fallen into disuse. 
Plutarch (Themistocles, ad init.) says 
that the vdéor did not frequent the 
same gymnasia as the yvnoin, but were 
expected to exercise themselves at the 
gymnasium of Heracles at Cynosarges. 
And he givesas the reason, that Heracles 
himself was not a thoroughbred God, 
but was affected with voeia, his mother 
being a mortal, el Kkdkeivos ovK Hy yv7n- 
otos éy Oeois, aAN’ evetxeto vobcia, Ota THY 
pnrépa Ovyntiv ovcay. Themistocles, he 
says, was born of an alien mother, some 
say a Thracian, others a Carian, and 
therefore as a vd6os was bound to resort 


to the gymnasium at Cynosarges; but 
he used to bring down some well-born 
Athenian youths to join him in the 
games (ddeidecOar per avrov) and so 
obliterated the distinction which existed 
in this matter between the »ééo and 
the yrynoro. See also Id. Eroticus iv. 
9; Athenaeus xili. 88; Demosthenes 
versus Eubul. 34 (p. 1087). The law 
of Pericles itself fell into disuse towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian War, 
and was re-enacted in Huclid’s archon- 
ship B.C. 403, 402. vd@os in this case 
means “half-breed” rather than “ bas- 
tard,” but I have followed the usual 
translation of the word. 

1653. émikAnpov] We may, with some 
confidence, infer from this passage that 
’"EnlkAnpos was a recognized appella- 
tion of Athene, due probably to her 
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> > ”~ - é: 
ovoav Ovyarép, dvTwy adeddav yvnoior ; 


HP. 


Ay 9 7 i 
vobet’ amobvnoKar ; 


zi 8 Av 6 waTip épol did Td xphpara 


IIEI. 6 vépos avbrov obk 


1655 


Mw 
“R ) 


e e n “~ A 3 - “ 
ovtos 6 Iloced@v wparos, Os eraiper oe viv, 


3 a 7 “ a , 
av0é~erai cov TOY TATPOOY XpNnUaTOV 


ddokov adedpos avros elvar yvqoros. 


ép@ dé O77 Kal Tov YorAwvds cot vopov 


1660 


ce lA XN ‘\ — b) 7 
vob@ dé pi) eivar ayxioretav 


7 7 l4 
waldov dvT@y yynoiwv. 


édy O€ traldes pity @oL yvHotot, 


Tos éyyuTadTw yévovs 


~ “nw 33 
pereivat TOY XpnEaTov. 


1665 


HP. enol 8 dp ovdey rév maTpaov ypnyudtov 


HETECTLYD ; 


TIE. od pévro pa Ai. 


A€Eoy SE pot, 


#On o 6 maTip elofjyay és Tovs dpdropas ; 


HP. od dqr épé ye. 


kat Onr @Oatpagor marae. 


1670 


HEI. ci 6nr dve Kcéynvas aikecay BrXérov ; 
) X41 3 





having obtained Athens, the wéAw mepi- 
paxnrov, as her xdjpov, her possession 
and her heritage for ever. Of course, 
as the Scholiast reminds us, Zeus had 
yynoiovs viovs, such as Ares and He- 
phaestus. 

1656, vodeia] Ta rots vddots éx rev wa- 
iy O€ péxpe 
xNiov Spaxpzev.—Harpocration, Photius. 
But Heracles is asking, not about a 
paltry sum of 1000 drachmas, but about 
the entire estate of Zeus; and Peisthe- 
taerus is quite correct in saying that 
Zeus could not, by Athenian law, 
bequeath him that. For though Isaeus 
(in the matter of the estate of Menecles 
16-18) says that a man who has no 
sons can dispose of his estate as he 


td , oa ral 
Tp@ev Suddpeva ovT@ Kaheirat. 


will, he does not mean that he can 
give it to anybody who is not an 
Athenian citizen. The speaker there 
was a young Athenian whom Menecles 
had adopted, and who says of his patron 
that while in good health elodyet pe 
cis toUs Pparopas, kai eis Tovs Syudras pe 
éyypapet. Zeus could not act thug with 
Heracles, because the latter was ydGos 
kov yynotos. In Hur. Troad, 48, Athene 
calls Poseidon rév yévee 
TAaTpPOs. 

1661. vd@@ Sé py K.t-A.] Thege are 
probably the exact terms of §olon’s 
law, in force at the date of the Birds: 
but after the consolidation and _ re- 
enactment, in Euclid’s archonship, of 
the laws of inheritance the wording 


A a» 
Bev ayx.toTrov 
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(Being a girl), if she had lawful brethren ? 


Her, 
As bastard’s heritage ? 


Well, but suppose my father leaves me all 
Per. The law won’t let him. 


Poseidon here, who now excites you on, 
Will be the first to claim the money then, 
As lawful brother, and your father’s heir. 
Why here, I’ll read you Solon’s law about it. 
“A bastard is to have no right of inheritance, if there be lawful 


children. 
next of kin.” 
Her. 


To me? 


And if there be no lawful children, the goods are to fall to the 


What! none of all my father’s goods to fall 
Per. No, not one farthing ! tell me this, 


Has he enrolled you ever in the guild? 


Her. 
PEI. 


He never has. 


was slightly altered. In its later form 
it is given, as Bergler observes, by 
Isaeus (in the matter of Philoctemon’s 
estate; 57 (p. 61)) and Demosthenes 
(against Macartatus, 67 (p. 1067)) véé@ 
pndé vd0n pi etvat adyxioreiay pnd icpav 
pn dciayv, aw Evxdeidov apyovros. The 
mention of icpavy and <dciwvy as the 
component parts of a man’s estate 
may perhaps excuse me for.recording 
a suggestion made by Orlando Hyman 
in conversing on the Republic of Plato. 
In the Republic the dialogue is intro- 
duced by a short colloquy between 
Socrates and old Cephalus. As it is 
concluding, Polemarch, the son of 
Cephalus, interposes a remark; and the 
old man says, “‘ I leave the argument in 
the hands of Socrates and yourself; 
I must needs go and attend to the 
sacrifice, Sei yap pe 7On trav iepav ém- 


I’ve often wondered why. 
Come, don’t look up assault-and-battery-wise. 


‘‘ Oixody,” says Socrates, “6 
Tlokéuapyos Trav ye aay KdAnpovdpos;” 
"7 & os (i.e. Cephalus) yeAdoas, 
kat dua net mpos ta ftepd. Hyman’s 
criticism on the words trav ye ov 
kAnpovépos was, as briefly noted down 
at the time (August 1849), “ For od» 
read éciwv. Property was iepa or éoua. 
Cephalus goes off to the iepd, and so 
leaves the éc1a to Polemarch, according 
to Socrates’s pun, which draws a smile 
from the old man.” 

1669. és rovs dpdropas| TldAw os év 


pednOnva.” 


** Tlavu ye 


Kopodia petrnyaye Ta ‘AOnvaiov €6n émi 
tous Geovs’ Sia yap rov éyypadjvat eis tas 
dparpias cipBoror etyov rns evyevetas of 
’AOnvaiot.—Scholiast. See Frogs 418 and 
the note there. 

1671. aixelay Brérov| “ Looking dag- 
gers.”—Cary. @s tumricev tiva.—Scho- 
liast. Heracles feels, and looks, as if he 
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HP. 


TIEI. 
TIEI. 


TP. 


IO. 


HP. 
TIO. 


HP. 
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GAN iy pel? AudY AS, KaTATTICwW oO eye 
4 > ? , , 
TUpavvov' dpvidwey mapé~w cot yada. 
dikat Euorye kal waédrw Soxeis AéEyey 
wept THS KOpNS, Kkywye trapadidwpi cot. 
TIO. tavavria Wndifopat. 


ev TO TptBadrA@ av 76 mpadypa. 


ti Sal od dns ; 
Ti ov éyets 5 
Kaddvi Képavva Kal peyddra Bacwwadi 

épvito mapadidwpt. HP. rapadodvar Eye. 
pa tov Al ody obrés ye mapadoivat A€éyet, 
ef pry Badigery @aomrep al yedddves. 

ovKody mapadobvat Talis yediddow éyel. 

oho viv diaddAdrreobe kal EvpBaivere 

éya 8, ered opOv Soxel, ovyjoopat. 


e _~ A 7 ‘\ A ~ ~ 
hpiy & A€yes od mdvTa ovyyxopely doxel. 


i > +S > n~ 
GAN 1Ot ped Huey adros és Tov ovpavor, 


ITEI. 


5) o / 
iva Thy Baciveay Kal Ta wdvT éxet AEBns. 
és Kalpov apa kaTeKornoay ovrol 


1675 


1680 


1685 


3 “ 4 
ES TOUS yapous. 


HP. BovdAcode S97 eyo Téws 





would like to adminster a drubbing to 
Zeus and all the Olympian thoroughbred 
Gods. As to dpvidav yada see supra 
733. 

1678. xépavva] Thy KaAny Kat peyadny 
kdpnv Bacwelay yapetv.—Scholiast. The 
Triballian is starving, and naturally 
does not care a snap of the fingers for 
Zeus and his prerogatives. 

1681. ei pr Badi¢ev| Hardly any line 
of Aristophanes has given rise to greater 
difficulty or more numerous conjectures 
than this; but as the traditional read- 
ing seems open to a fairly satisfactory 
explanation, I have retained it in the 
text. el yy is of course equivalent to adda, 


but, on the contrary, as in Knights 186, 
Lys. 948, Thesm. 898. Badifery means 
not simply ‘to walk” but to walk off, 
as (to take one example out of many) 
in the lines preserved by Athenaeus, xiv. 
17 (p. 622 E), from the Auge of Eubulus: 


Ti, ®@ wévnp, €orneas év mUAGS ETL, 
GAN od Badices ; 


And so the Scholiast takes it, pa rov 
Aia, dnolv, od déyet mapadodvar, adda 
Baditew Kat dvaywpetv. Poseidon, at 
the first mention of Baoidera, had said 
drriwpev otkade (1636), and now he wishes 
to represent the Triballian as agreeing 
with that proposal. But how does he 
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Join ws, my boy ; I'll make you autocrat, 
And feed you all your days on pigeon’s milk. 
Her. I’m quite convinced you’re right about the girl ; 
I said Restore her ; and I say so now. 
Psi. (To Pos.) And what say you? Pos, I vote the other way. 
Pex. All rests with this Triballian. What say you? 
Tri, Me gulnacharmi grati Sovranau 
Birdito stori. Her. There! he said Restore her. 
Pos. O no by Zeus, he never said Restore her ; 
He said to migrate as the swallows do. 
Her. O then he said Restore her to the swallows. 
Pos. You two conclude, and settle terms of peace, 
Since you both vote it, I will say no more. 
HER. (To Pei:) We're quite prepared te give you all you ask. 
So come along, come up to heaven yourself, 
And take Miss Sovereignty and all that’s there. 
Pret. So then these birds were slaughtered just in time 
To grace our wedding banquet. Herr. Would you like me 
get that out of the Triballian’s words? migrate hence like the swallows. Modern 


The Scholiast says ro Baotkwat eis rd 
Bdow peréBarev 6 Iocedév, mapdcoy thy 
Seurépay e€érerve, And he may possibly 
have derived yeAtddves from cada. There 
is no bird whose migrations are so 
striking, at least to an ordinary observer, 
as those of the swallow. Birds may dis- 
appear from the copses and hedgerows, 
and reappear there again, without at- 
tracting any particular attention, but 
the swallow, in its season, is wheeling 
about us in every direction, and its de- 
parture leaves a perceptible blank in 
the landscape. Poseidon therefore re- 
presents the Triballian as saying, Let us 


critics have substituted for Badifey such 
words as BaBale 7’, BaBpate y’, reruBiger 
y, and the like; but the infinitive is 
more in accord with what precedes and 
follows. 

1689. yduous] The wedding banquet, 
supra 132. ctxaipws, pyoiv, Karexdmynoay 
of dpuibes obrot Std TO dptoToy Tay TapévT@Y 
yduov.—Scholiast. Three lines above, 
Heracles had proposed that Peisthetae- 
rus should be accompanied to heaven 
by all the three envoys (je0 nue) ; but 
the allusion to the birds-flesh is again 
too much for him; and he immediately 
suggests that Peisthetaerus shall be 
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OmTO Ta Kpéa TavTi pévov; tyets 0 tre. 1690 
IO. dmras 7a xpéa; woddAnv ye revOelay Ayers. 
ovk ef peO huav; HP. o& ye pévrav dveréOnv. 
TIEI. dAAd& yapixiy yAavid’ éxdéra tis Sebpd por. 
XO. éoTt 0 ev Davaiot mpos TH (avr. 
a ~ 3 “ 
Kreyridpa mavotpyov éy- 1695 
yAwTroyacTopwr yévos, | 
A 4 id N ? 
ot Oepifovaiv Te Kal omei- 
povet Kal Tpvy@ot Tals yA@T- 
Talot ovKdgovat TE 
BdépBapo © eisiv yévos, 1700 


Topyiat re kat ®idirrot. 


> _N “~ > ? 
Kamo TOV éyyAwTTOyYaCTO- 


poy exeivoy Tov Pirie 


escorted by the other envoys, while he 
himself remains.in the kitchen to roast 
the meat. This is rather too trans- 
parent, and Poseidon charges him with 
wishing not to roast the flesh, but to 
eat it; to indulge in ‘‘ much gluttony.” 
Heracles, with the wistful remark that 
the situation in the kitchen would have 
exactly suited his tastes, resigns himself 
to his fate, and leaves the stage with 
Peisthetaerus and the other envoys. 
1694. gare 5°] We now come to the 
last of the four stanzas, which purport 
to describe sights seen by the birds in 
their wanderings over far-away lands. 
See supra 1470, 1482, 1553, and the notes 
there. They have now been visiting 
some mysterious region called Phanae, 
where, near the Clepsydra, they beheld 
a strange tribe of barbarians, who sowed 
and reaped with their tongues. There 


was a place called Phanae in the island 
of Chios (Thue. viii. 24); and‘Clepsydra 
was a common name foraspring with an 
intermittent supply of water. But here 
avai is a fictitious name, equivalent to 
Sycophantia (Informer’s land), cf. Ach. 
827, 908, and 914; and KAeWvdpa means 
the Water-clock, which timed the 
speeches of pleaders in the Law-courts, 
Wasps 938. And those strange barba- 
rians are the foreign sycophants and 
sophists who kept flocking to Athens, 
and earned their living by their tongues, 
or in other words by rhetoric, litigation, 
evil-speaking, lying, and slandering. 
To them the tongue was what his sword 
and spear and targe were to Hybrias 
the Cretan in the famous scolium to 
which Bergler has already referred, and 
of which I venture to offer a transla- 
tion— 
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To stay, and roast the meat, while you three go ? 


Pos. To roast the meat! To TastE the meat, you mean. 
Come along, do. Her. Id have enjoyed it though. 

Per. Ho there within! bring out a wedding robe. 

CHor. In the fields of Litigation, 


Near the Water-clock, a nation 
With its tongue its belly fills ; 
With its tongue it sows and reaps, 
Gathers grapes and figs in heaps, 

With its tongue the soil it tills. 
For a Barbarous tribe it passes, 


Philips all and Gorgiases. 
And from this tongue-bellying band 
Everywhere on Attic land, 


SONG. 


I, 
"Tis wealth to me, my sheltering shield, 
The sword I draw, the spear I wield ; 
With these I sow, with these I reap ; 
With these from out the empurpling vine 
I tread the juice of glorious wine ; 
With these, a lord, my thralls I keep. 


1695. éyyerroyactépwv| ’Eyxetpoydo- 
ropes (Ath. 1. chap. 6), xetpoydoropes, and 
yaorpdxelpes Were names given to men 
‘who fill their bellies by the labour of 
their hands, “qui manibus suis cibum 
ventri quaeritant,” as Bergler says. By 
analogy with these names, Aristophanes 
appears to have devised éyyAwrroydoropes, 
as a description of those who fill their 
bellies by the labour of their tongues. 
The sowing, the reaping, the vintage, 
all find their equivalents in the scolium 


II, 

Who fear to grasp the sheltering shield, 
The sword to draw, the spear to wield, 
Before my knee the recreants fall ; 
And there in trembling awe they lie, 

And clasp my feet, and own that I 
Am Mighty king, and lord of all. 


of Hybrias. The jig-gathering is added 
as a compliment to the sycophants. 

1701. Topyiat re xat idurmor.] About 
Gorgias of Leontini—the famous so- 
phist, the ambassador whose rhetoric 
is thought to have been in great measure 
the cause of the Athenian intervention 
in Sicilian affairs—and about Philip 
his son or disciple, see Wasps 421 and 
the notethere. Andasto the additional 
syllable in this line see the note on 1470 
supra. 
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AT. 6 wév7t dyaba mpdrrovres, & pelfw éOyou, 


@ TplapaKkdpioy mrnvov dpvidwy yévos, 


déxeabe Tov Tépavvoy odrPiols dopors. 
mpocepyeTat yap olos ovre Tampans 


dorhp idely Ehapwe xpuocavyet dope, 


1710 


ov0 hAlov TnAavyes aKTivey cédas 
os «e A 
Towodrov e€éAapev, olov EpxeETat, 
, , 
éxov yuvaikds KéAXOS ov Paro AEyeLy, 


médrav Kepauvov, wrepopopoy Aids Bédos: 


dapy & dvovdpuactos és Bd0os KvKAoU 


1715 


xepe, kardv Oéapar Ovptapdrov 6 


avpat Starpaipovat wAeKTaYHY KamrvoD. 


66. 6& KavTos éaTLY. 


Motons dvolyew lepov vdnpov ordpa. 


XO. 


ay - , , 
dvaye, dlexe, mapaye, TAPEXE, 


GAG x py Oeas 


1719 
[oT Pp. 





1705, yd@rra yopis répvera] This 
formula means that the cutting out of 
the tongue is a separate operation, not 
part of the general cutting up of the 
victim.- The earliest notice of this cus- 
tom isto be found in the Third Odyssey, 
when Telemachus, accompanied by 
Athene (disguised as Mentor), arrives 
at Pylos, the abode of Nestor. There 
a great sacrifice had just been made on 
the sea-shore ; the sacrificial meats are 
cooked; and the visitors are entertained 
at a grand banquet; after which the 
princes engage ina prolonged conversa- 
tion. At length the sun goes down, 
and the shades of evening gather about 
them; and Athene says, ‘Cut out the 
victims’ tongues, and mix wine that we 


may pour libations to the Gods, and 
retire to our rest.” So they obey her 
voice, and pour out bumpers of wine; 
and they cast the tongues into the fire, 
and stand up and pour libations. The 
Homeric Scholiasts and Eustathius, as 
well as the Aristophanic Scholiasts, give 
numerous explanations of the custom, 
the principal of which will be found in 
the note on Peace 1060. 

1706. & mdvr dyaba] We have now 
arrived at the concluding scene of the 
play, which ends in a blaze of glory. 
Peisthetaerus enters with his beautiful 
bride to bid his faithful birds follow 
him up to heaven, to enjoy the pleasures 
of the wedding banquet, and take un- 
opposed possession of the palace and 
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People who a victim slay 
Always cut the tongue away. 


Messencer. O all-successful, more than tongue can tell ! 
O ye, thrice blesséd wingéd race of birds, 
Welcome your King returning to his halls ! 

He comes ; no Star has ever gleamed so fair, 
Sparkling refulgent in its gold-rayed home. 

The full far-flashing splendour of the Sun 

Ne’er shone so gloriously as he, who comes 
Bringing a bride too beautiful for words, 

Wielding the wingéd thunderbolt of Zeus. 

Up to Heaven’s highest vault, sweet sight, ascends 
Fragrance ineffable ; while gentlest airs 

The fume of incense scatter far and wide. 


He comes; he is here! 


Now let the heavenly Muse 


Open her lips with pure auspicious strains. 


CyHor. Back with you! out with you! off with you! up with you! 


halls of the Gods. The messenger who 
announces his approach speaks through- 
out inthe grand style of Tragedy ; and 
probably some portions of his speech are 
borrowed directly from the Tragic Poets. 
The expression mdvr’ dyaOa is of constant 
occurrence in these Comedies. 

1712. oicyv] Scilicet ékAdurorv: to be 
supplied from é£é\aper. 

1716. @vprapdror] Ai dé atpar diaxtvoder 
THY TAEKTAYNY TOU KaTYOD TOY Ovprapdroy, 
says the Scholiast, indicating the true 
order of the words. mvdexrdvny, the curl- 
ing wreath of incense-fumes. 

1720. avaye x.r.d.] As the bridal pair 
enter, the birds are exhorted to open 
a passage for them, and to fly about them 
in every direction, greeting them as 


they pass along. It is difficult to give 
a precise meaning to these little ejacu- 
lations, which are repetitions of various 
“cries”? well known at Athens, such as 
those heard at the torch-races in the 
Cerameicus or in the ithyphallic worship 
of Bacchus. For the former see the note 
on Wasps 1326. For the latter, Bergler 
refers to the passage quoted by Athe- 
naeus, xiv. chap. 16 (p. 622 C), where it is 
said that the worshippers move in silence 
tothe middle of the orchestra, and then 
turning to the theatre, say 
dvayer’, evpuxwpiav 
MWOLELTE TH Oem 
e0éAee yap 6 eds . . 
Sid péoou Badicey. 


This gives the exact meaning of the 
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TOV padKkapa pdKkape ody Toya. 
® hed hed THS Spas, Too Kadd2ovs. 


mn “ \ A “ a 7 
© LakaploTov ov ydpov THOSE TOAEL yHpmas. 


1725 


peyadar peydrar KaTéxover THyat 


7? 3 7 
yévos dpvidoy 
dia Tévde Tov dvep. 


GAN tbyevaios 


Kal vupdidtotor déxeoO @dais 


ab’tov Kai Thy Baciveav. 


“Hpa mor “Odvpria 
Tov HALBadTov Opover 
dpxovTa Oeois péyay 
Moipa évvexoipioay 
> “ € 4 
év To@d dpevato. 

c 
‘Yuny @‘Tuévar o. 
60 dpdiOaris "Epos 
Xpvodmrepos tvias 
evOuve TAALYTOVOUS, 
Znvos mapoxos yapov 


present passage; and perhaps the in- 
dividual words may betranslated Retire ! 
Fall apart! To the side! make room! 
Brunck translates them “ Recede, dis- 
cede, abscede, concede.” Of course the 
flying round the bride and bridegroom 
is merely carried out by evolutions of 
the Chorus dancing in the orchestra. 
1731. “Hpa] Here follow two bright 
little hymenaeal odes, each consisting 
(if we omit the hymenaeal refrain) of 
five glyconic lines, of which the first 
four have a monosyllabic base; and the 
fifth a disyllabic base, so as to bring it 
into conformity with the ‘Ypjv o ‘Ypevar’ 


1730 
[o7p. 


1735 


[avr. 


1740 


® which immediately follows. They tell 
of the great primeval marriage of Zeus 
and Hera, the iepds ydyos, from which 
the sanctity of all other marriage-ties is 
derived. See the note on Thesm. 973. 
1733. Oeois péyar] If this, the common 
reading, is correct, these two words 
must be taken together in the sense of 
great to (i.e. in the estimation of) the 
Gods, péyav te Saipor’, év Oeots re tipiov. 
Kur. Tro. 49; “inter deos magnum,” 
Dawes. Of course dpye may govern 
either a dative or a genitive, but it 
cannot in this place govern both @péver 
and Geots. The result is not very satis- 
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Welcome the Blesséd with blessedness crowned. 
O! O! for the youth and the beauty, O! 
Well hast thou wed for the town of the Birds. 


Great are the blessings, and mighty, and wonderful, 
Which through his favour our nation possesses. 
Welcome them back, both himself and Miss Sovereignty, 

Welcome with nuptial and bridal addresses. 


Mid just such a song hymenaean 
Aforetime the Destinies led 

The King of the thrones empyréan, 
The Ruler of Gods, to the bed 

Of Hera his beautiful bride. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus ! 


And Love, with his pinions of gold, 
Came driving, all blooming and spruce, 
As groomsman and squire to behold 
The wedding of Hera and Zeus, 


factory, but neither are the suggested 
emeéndations, @edvy in connexion with 
dpxovra, or Gea with Moipa.. 

1735. év rods dpevaiw| The alterations 
introduced by Dawes, who omits év here, 
and in the antistrophe (1741) changes 
ts T evOaipovos into Keddaipovos, though 
adopted by many recent editors, are 
plainly wrong. rod wpevaio would 
mean that the Destinies themselves 
sang the hymenaeal song, a very un- 
likely and uncongenial task ; év roi@d 
tpevaio means that it was in the midst 
of such a choral song that they escorted 
the Bridegroom to the chamber of the 
Bride. | 


1737. dydidadys| In vigorous bloom. 
And this is the proper signification of 
the word (as in Aeschylus, Agamemnon 
1118, and Cho. 386), and not, as the Scho- 
hast here and many commentators sup- 
pose, “having a father and mother alive,” 
which is quite a secondary meaning. 
maduwrdvoussignifies pliant,supple, flexible. 
It is the regular epithet of a bow, wadip- 
rova té£a, madivrovoy té£ov, in both the 
Homeric poems. 

1740. mdpoxos] The mapoxos was the 
bridegroom’s “best man,” who drove 
with him to fetch the bride from her 
home. The bride, on the return drive 
to her husband’s house, sat between the 
mapoxos and the bridegroom, peragv rod 
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mapéxov Te Kal Tov vupdiov, Pollux, 111. 
segmm, 40, 41, x. segm. 83; Photius, 
S.V. mdapoyos ; Suidas, s.v. Ced-yos nucovexdy. 
And to the same effect the Scholiast 
here. See also the note on Thesm. 261. 
Lucian, in his pleasant account of 
Aetion’s picture portraying the wedding 
of Alexander and Roxana, after describ- 
ing the principal personages, adds mdpo- 
xos 6€ kal vyphaywybs ‘“Adaiorioy cupra- 
péorn, Sada xatopévny €yov, Herodotus 5. 

1742. “Ypiv @ “Ypevac’ d| This refrain, 
which occurred once only after the 
strophe, is doubled after the antistrophe. 
Possibly each ode was sung by a Semi- 
chorus, whilst the full Chorus joined in 
the final refrain. 

1744. atrod] The fiery lightning- 
flashes of Zeus (ai mupoders Atds adore 
porai, 1746) have become the heritage 
of Peisthetaerus (atrod); it is he who 
is now shaking the earth (de viv xOdva 
oeciet, 1751) with the armoury of Heaven 
(Aids eyyos mupdédporv, 1749). The whole 


passage is an outburst of exultation at 
the transfer of empire from Zeus to 
Peisthetaerus; and Dr. Blaydes’s con- 
struction “avrod cum Ads construen- 
dum, ipsius Iovis” would destroy the 
very point of the address.—y6ovias, 
‘“Mox exponit cur ita vocet; ais 66¢ 
viv xOdva oeie. Sic Iovem tonantem 
xyGdviov vocat Sophocles in Oed. Col. 
1606 xrimnoe pev Zeds xOdnos,” Bergler. 
“‘ Terrestia Hemsterh. terrisica Berglerus, 
sub terré mugientia Brunckius interpre- 
tantur. Quidquid horribile est et grave, 
x9omoy dicitur,” Beck. 

1747. Sdevdy 7’ apynra xepavydv] The 
words are borrowed from the noble 
passage in the eighth Iliad, where Zeus, 
to arrest the victorious progress of Nestor 
and Diomed, launches a white-flashing 
thunderbolt immediately in front of 
their chariot: 

Then rolled the thunder of heaven ; 
Then Zeus flashed from above 

The dread white bolt of the levin. 
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Of Zeus and his beautiful bride. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus ! 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus ! 


Pet. 


CuHor. 


I delight in your hymns, I delight in your songs; 
Your words I admire. 
Now sing of the trophies he brings us from Heaven, 


The earth-crashing thunders, deadly and dire, 
And the lightning’s angry flashes of fire, 
And the dread white bolt of the levin. 


Blaze of the lightning, so terribly beautiful, 


Golden and grand ! 


Fire-flashing javelin, glitterimg ever in 


Zeus’s right hand ! 


Earth-crashing thunder, the hoarsely resounding, the 


Bpovrnoas & dpa, Sewwdv apnr’ apynra Ke- 
pavvéy, vill, 1383. The rhythm of the verse 
is of itself sufficient to show that Sevdr is 
to be joined (as Aristophanes joins it) 
with dpynra kepavydy, and that the Vene- 
tian Scholiast is wrong in placing a 
comma after devdv. In Hesiod, Arges 
is one of the three Cyclopean workers 
who supplied Zeus with the thunder- 
bolts, the others being Brontes and 
Steropes. Theog. 140. 

1750. du8podépor| Because afteralong 
drought, especially in tropical countries, 
it isusually the thunderstorm that brings 
down the rain for which the earth has 
been waiting. And hence in the Old 
Testament the expression ‘‘ He maketh 
hghtnings for the rain,” dorpamds «is 
verov €roingev 1s everywhere employed 
by psalmist, and sage, and prophet; 
Psalm cxxxv. 7 (134.7, LXX) ; Jeremiah 


Bringer of showers ! 


x. 18, li. 16 (28. 16, LXX) ; cf. Job xxviii. 
26. So an anonymous writer recently 
described the sudden break-up of the 
hot season in Calcutta: “A rushing 
mighty wind sweeps up from the sea 
driving great cloud-battalions, and with 
a flash and a thunderclap we are sud- 
denly drenched and cool.” Captain 
Walter Campbell, in the “Old Forest 
Ranger,” gives a similar description with 
regard to another part of India, the 
region of the Neilgherry Hills: ‘A dense 
mass of inky clouds rises above the tree- 
tops with a rapidity that shows the 
mighty power of the tempest.... And 
now a bright flash of livid fire shoots 
from out the gloomy mass... and at 
that signal the rain descends in un- 
broken sheets of water.” So the late 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore, in his “ Erema”’ 
(épnua), describes a tropical storm in 
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Kat wdpedpov Bacitecay éyet Ards. 


‘puny @ “Chévar o. 
TEI. 


ereabe viv yaoi & 


lo , 4 
povAa TaVTa CVYVOLwY 


1755 


mrepuyopop emt médov Ards 


kal A€xos yapyjrtov. 
dpeEoy @ pdKaipa oy 


Xelpa Kal TTEp@y Epo 


1760 


AaBPotca cvyxdpevooy’ ai- 


pov & Kougid o eye, 


XO. aradaral it Tatoy, 
THVEAAG KAAXLVLKOS, @ 


datmovey trépTare. 


1765 





America: ‘‘A bolt of lightning fell 
at my very feet, and a crash of thunder 
shook the earth. These opened the 
sluice of the heavens, and before I 
could call out I was drenched with 
rain.” As an Elizabethan poet, Matthew 
Roydon, whose Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney 
is published with Spenser’s works, puts it: 
The thunder rends the cloud in twaine, 
And makes a passage for the raine. 

1758. mdpedpov| Tapaxadnpevov, cvyOpo- 
vov.—Hesychius. The use of the accusa- 
tive makes it probable that Hesychius 
is referring to the present passage. And 
it is probably from Aristophanes that 
Lucian borrows the word, Phalaris Prior 
1, Gallus 2 ‘“‘Calumniae non temere 
credendum” 17. See the commentators 
there. | 

1755. yapourw|] To the marriage-feast 
(supra 1689); not, to the marriage it- 


self: not, “to see us wed ” as the trans- 
lation has it; for the wedding has 
already taken place. 

1764. ryved\da Kkaddincos| As in the 
Acharnians, so also in the Birds, the 
Chorus wind up the play, by uttering the 
famous shout of victory, the salute to 
a conqueror, ryveAAa kadAivixe. It comes 
from the Song of Triumph composed 
by Archilochus (Pind. Ol. ix. init.), in 
honour of Heracles, which seems to 
have run as follows: 

THVEAAG KaAAKE. 
@ KadAimKe yaip dvag “Hpdknrees, 
avrés Te Kal “Iddaos, aiypynra Sve. 
ThvedAa KaAXiVEKE. 


The Scholiasts here, and on the other 
passages mentioned above, collect much 
information respecting this song. See 
Gaisford’s Poetae MinoresGraeci, Archil. 
Fragm. 60; Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
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He is oe Master, ’tis he that is shaking the 
Earth with your powers! 


All fivate was Zeus’s of old 


Now is our hero’s alone; 


Sovereignty, fair to behold, 


Partner of Zeus on his throne, 


Now is for ever his own. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus ! 
PEt. 


Now follow on, dear feathered tribes, 
To see us wed, to see us wed ; 


- Mount up to Zeus’s golden floor, 
And nuptial bed, and nuptial bed. 
And O, my darling, reach thine hand, 
And take my wing and dance with me, 
And I will lightly bear thee up, 
And carry thee, and carry thee. 


Cuor. Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 
Raise the song of Victory. 


To Paean, alalalae, 


Mightiest of the Powers, to thee ! 


Fr. 119. Iolaus, the nephew, was also 
the charioteer, of Heracles, and in 
that capacity assisted the hero in the 
great combat against Ares and Cycnus 
the son of Ares, which forms the sub- 
ject of Hesiod’s poem called ‘The 
Shield of Heracles.” ‘Who could have 
done it?” cries the Boeotian poet, glory- 
ing in the Boeotian heroes, ‘‘ who could 
have done it mAqy “Hpakdjjos kat kvdadipou 
"Io\dov ?”? (74). They were partners 
too in slaying the Lernaean Hydra. 
‘‘ The son of Zeus slew it,” says Hesiod 
(Theog. 317), “"Apdirpvavddns cbv apne 
iro ‘Iodkdo.” Of course the exclamation 


“To Paean” and ‘“‘alalalae” are also 
cries of victory. After the rout of the 
Galatians, says Lucian (Zeuxes 11), the 
Macedonians ératoucov, and crowned 
Antiochus, cadAivexov dvaBoaryres, And 
dhahaypos is described by Hesychius as 
’Emevixcos uuvos. Here these triumphal 
cries not only celebrate the triumph of 
Peisthetaerus, but also prognosticate 
the victory of Aristophanes in the dra- 
matic competion; see the final note on 
the Ecclesiasuzae. TyvedAa is intended 
to imitate a musical instrument; some 
say the notes of the flute, others the 
twang of the lyre-strings. 
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I. The rérreé 


Line 389 of rérriyes. Line 1095 6 ayéras. 


"Axéras is the Doric form of nyérns the Chirruper, a name applied to the large 
male rérr€ or Cicala (Eustathius on Il. iii. 150), whose loud and shrill notes 
pervade the meadows of South-Eastern Europe in the heat of a midsummer noon. 
The form dxéras is also found in Peace 1159, and more than once in Aristotle’s 
works ; xadovou trovs péev peyddous Kat adovras, dxéras* rovs bé puxpovs, terreydua, 
Hist. An. v. 24.1. And I imagine that the “Chirruper” was the special Doric 
name for this little creature, and was therefore pronounced by the Athenians in 
the Doric fashion. j7yeiv, with its compounds, is everywhere the regular term 
employed to denote the chirruping of the cicala. Hesiod (W.and D. 582, Shield 
393) conjoins the two words nxéra rérmé. And so, according to the very probable 
emendation of Robinson (on Hesiod ubi supra), Heinsius (on the Hesiodic scholia), 
and Bp. Blomfield (Mus. Crit. i. 428) does Alcaeus in his choriambic song to 
summer: 

axel & ex metddov dxéra rértig Trepivywy 8 wo 

Kakxeer Avyvpay ... dolday. 
And in the same sense Meleager (Ep. cxi in the Anthology) nynes rérrué. The 
pleasant resting-place which Phaedrus finds for Socrates Oepudy re Kat deyupdy 
Umnxet TO TGV TerTiywv xops (chap. v. 230C) ; a description borrowed by Aristaenetus 
(i. 3). And compare Lucian, Amores 18. In the Pastorals of Longus, Daphnis 
and Chloe go out into the meadows in the bright summer day, with the pleasant 
chirruping of the cicalas, deta rertiyey 7x7, all around them (i. 11). Chloe, tired 
with their innocent play, falls asleep ; and Daphnis, watching beside her, upbraids 
the cicalas for their ceaseless chirruping, & Add\wv rerriywr, otk edcovow adrny 
kabevoewy, péya hxodvres (i. 12). Presently one of them, trying to escape a swallow 
(cf. Aeclian, N. H. viii. 6; Evenus, Ep. 13 in the Anthology), falls into Chloe’s bosom: 
and the swallow, darting after it, brushes the cheek of Chloe with its wing, and 
wakes her from her slumber. She starts up alarmed, but seeing Daphnis smile, 
is reassured, and rubs her eyes which are hardly yet open, when suddenly the 
cicala in her bosom gives a loud chirrup of gratitude for its preservation. She 
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shrieked, and Daphnis smiled again. 6 rérmt§ ék rav KdAr@y émnynoer, Gporoy ixérp 
xépuy 6podoyourrt tis cwornpias, mddAw ovy 7) XAén péya dveBdnoe* 6 dé Aadus éeyéhace. 
He drew it out of her bosom, still chirruping, and when she saw the cause of her 
alarm, she too laughed, and took it in her hand and kissed it, and put it back, 
still chirruping, into her bosom again (i. 12). Cf. Id. iii, 16 éddpBavoy rérrryas 
nyovvras. So Theocritus, Id. xvi. 94 rérriE Evdobt dévdpev ayei ev axpepdveroty. 

The rér7€ is usually, though by no means invariably, described as singing from 
the tree or the brake, as in the passage just quoted from the Idylls of Theocritus. 
It is so described by both Homer and Hesiod; see the Commentary on line 40 
supra. The 60th epigram of Leonidas of Tarentum in the Anthology is supposed 
to be sung by a cicala, perched on the top of Athene’s spear: 

ov povov tnaois ent SévSpecw ofda Kxabicwy 
dedely, Cadeper kavpaTe OadTdpevos.— 
GAAG Kal evmAAnkos ’AOnvains emt Soupi 
Tov rérTiy owe p, wvep, epeCopevoy.— 
Anacreon’s 48rd ode is a little address to the cicala: 
Maxapi(opév oe, rér7i€, 
br. Sevipéwy én” Gkpwv,— 
Bacireds brws, deldes. 
According to Antiphilus (Ep. xii in Anthology) the lofty branches of the oak, 
kNaves annéptor tavajs Spvos, evoxiov vrpos are the oikia retriyov. And Timon of 
Phlius, describing in Homeric words the honeyed language of Plato, says: 
Trav navrwy & qyetro wAaTvoTaTos, GAN ayopnTis 
“overs, TETTIELY iDoypados, of @ “Exadyjpov 
Aévoper EpeCdpevor Gra Aeipidecoay icior. 
Diog. Laert., Plato 7. But we need not pursue this subject further. 

The lines of Timon, however, remind us how pleasant to Hellenic ears were the 
notes of these little summer minstrels. Timon, indeed, is merely borrowing 
the language of Homer in the third Iliad. Aristophanes in Peace 1160 describes 
them as singing their sweet song, roy 7Sdv véuov. In the Anthology (Anon. 416) 
a rérr€ calls itself riv Nupdéov mapodiriy dnddva, the wayside nightingale of the 
Nymphs: whilst Evenus expostulates with the swallow for preying on the cicala, 
a songster like herself. The Platonic Socrates calls them the revealers, or 
interpreters, of the Muses, of rév Movady mpopjra, and says that of old they were. 
mortal men dwelling upon earth before the Muses existed ; but when the Muses 
came into being, and Song made its appearance, these old-world men were so 
enraptured that they kept singing all the day long unheeding of food and drink, 
and so died. Phaedrus chaps. 41, 45. Unfortunately, the ears of Western 
travellers are unable to appreciate the divine beauty of their song. ‘In the 
hotter months of summer, especially from midday to the middle of the afternoon,” 
says Dr. Shaw, ‘‘the Cicala is perpetually stunning our ears with its most 
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excessively shrill and ungrateful noise. It is in this respect the most troublesome 
and impertinent of insects, perching upon a twig, and squalling sometimes two 
or three hours without ceasing.” Travels 186. ‘The sun was overpowering,” 
says Mr. Dodwell, speaking of his approach to Athens, “but while the different 
orders of vegetable and animal life drooped with langour under the intensity of 
the heat, it appeared to animate these insects with exhilarating joy. Nothing 
is so piercing as their note: nothing so tiresome and inharmonious as the musical 
tettix.” Vol. ii. chap. 4. ‘The stunning cicala.” Browning, ‘“‘ Up at a Villa.” 

The cicalas were supposed to live upon dew, and to be the happiest creatures 
in the world. ‘ And well they may be,” says the Comic poet Xenarchus, ‘‘since 
their wives have not an atom of voice.’’ Athenaeus, xill. chap. 7 (p. 559 A); 
Eustathius on Odyssey i. 358. For of course it is only the male insect that sings, 
the female cicala is dumb. 

The ancient poets were mostly of opinion that the sounds emitted by the male 
cicala were produced by the friction of its wings against its body and legs. This 
is the meaning of the expression i76 mreptywv as used by Hesiod and Alcaeus. 
The epigrams about to be quoted of Meleager and Mnasalcas are addressed to an 
axpis, a locust, but even if the poets did not mean, as I think they did, to apply 
that name to the cicala, they would undoubtedly consider the description they 
give to be applicable to that insect also. Meleager’s epigram commences: 

"Akpis, éuav adrarnua 60m, mapapvd.ov Umvov, 
dkpts, apoupain Movoa, Avyunrépvye, 

avTopvés pina Avpas, Kpéxe pol Te ToOEvOr, 
éyxpovovoa pidois mooot AdAous wrépvyas.—(Ep. 112.) 

The epigram of Mnasalcas is addressed to a dead dxpis : 

overt 82) TTEpvyeaoe iyuPOdyyouowv GeEioes, 
dxpl, Kar’ ebKaprous avAakas éCopeva, 

ovd Eue KEeKALpevov oxiephy tnd pudAdAdda Tépes, 
Eovday éx mreptyov add xpéxovoa pédos.—(Ep. 10.) 


However, in Aesop’s fables (411, De Furia) the cicala itself gives a more accurate 
account of the matter ; 77 kwwjoe: roy év épot dpévav (motu quae in me sunt membra- 
nularum) 76d pbéyyopa, réprav rovs dSoumdpous. See also Aristotle, de Respiratione, 
chap. ix; and the passage cited towards the close of the Introduction from the 
28th Address of St. Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was of course impossible, without the assistance of a powerful microscope, 
to ascertain the exact details of the mechanism of the cicala’s vocal organs. The 
subject is fully discussed and explained in the 24th Letter of Kirby and Spence’s 
Entomology, with an extract from which this note shal! conclude. 

“Tf you look at the under-side of the body of a male [cicala], the first thing 
that will strike you is a pair of large plates of an irregular form—in some semi- 
oval, in others triangular, in others again a segment of a circle—covering the 
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interior part of the belly, and fixed to the trunk between the abdomen and 
the hindlegs. These are the drum-covers or opercula, from beneath which the 
sound issues. When an operculum is removed, beneath it you will find on 
the exterior side a hollow cavity, with a mouth which seems to open into the 
interior of the abdomen: next to this, on the inner side, another large cavity, 
the bottom of which is divided into three portions; of these the posterior is 
lined obliquely with a beautiful membrane, which is very tense—in some species 
semi-opaque, and in others transparent—and reflects all the colours of the rainbow. 
This mirror is not the real organ of sound, but is supposed to modulate it. The 
middle portion is occupied by a plate of a horny substance, placed horizontally, 
and forming the bottom of the cavity. On its inner side this plate terminates 
in a carina, or elevated ridge, common to both drums. Between the plate and 
the after-breast (post-pectus) another membrane, folded transversely, fills an 
oblique, oblong, or semilunar cavity. In some species I have seen this membrane 
in tension ; probably the insect can stretch or relax it at its pleasure. But even 
all this apparatus is insufficient to produce the sound of these animals; one still 
more important and curious yet remains to be described. A portion of the first 
and second segments being removed from that side of the back of the abdomen 
which answers to the drums, two bundles of muscles meeting each other in an 
acute angle, attached to a place opposite to the point of the mucro of the first 
ventral segment of the abdomen, will appear. These bundles consist of a 
prodigious number of muscular fibres applied to each other, but easily separable. 
Whilst Reaumur was examining one of them, pulling it from its place with a pin, 
he let it go again, and immediately, though the animal had been long dead, the 
usual sound was emitted. On each side of the drum-cavities, when the opercula 
are removed, another cavity of a lunulate shape, opening into the interior of the 
stomach, is observable. In this is the true drum, the principal organ of sound, 
and its aperture is to the Cicala what our larynx is to us. In the cavity last 
described, if you remove the lateral part of the first dorsal segment of the 
abdomen, you will discover a semi-opaque and nearly semicircular concavo-convex 
membrane, with transverse folds—this is the drum. Each bundle of muscles, 
before mentioned, is terminated by a tendinous plate nearly circular, from which 
issue several little tendons that, forming a thread, pass through an aperture in 
the horny piece that supports the drum, and are attached to its under or concave 
surface. Thus the bundles of muscles being alternately and briskly relaxed and 
contracted, will by its play draw in and let out the drum; so that its convex 
surface being thus rendered concave when pulled in, when let out a sound will be 
produced by the effort to recover its convexity; which, striking upon the mirror 
and other membranes before it escapes from under the operculum, will be 
modulated and augmented by them. I should imagine that the muscular bundles 
are extended and contracted by the alternate approach and recession of the trunk 
and abdomen to and from each other.” 
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II. The Sigeian inscriptions. 


Line 487 rovmtorrdarov. 


The peculiarity of the Sigeian Marble consists in its bearing two separate 
inscriptions recording the same circumstance in slightly different words. The 
marble was one of those brought to England by Lord Elgin, and now stands in 
the entrance-hall of the British Museum, but the inscriptions are practically 
obliterated. Fortunately, however, they were long ago reproduced by Edmund 
Chishull, Richard Chandler, and others. They are both written in the Bovorpo- 
g7Sov fashion, and each consists of eleven lines, though the lower is more than half 
as long again as the upper. ‘The upper inscription runs as follows : 

@avodixo (for ov) ext (for exue) Topyoxpareos (of Hermocrates) 7o (for Tov) Hpoxovyycto. 
Kpnrnpa Se kat vroxpnrnpiov kar nO poy es Upuravyiov edwrev Suxeevow 

I belong to Phanodicus, the son of Hermocrates, the Proconnesian. Now he presented a bowl, 
a stand for the bowl, and a wine-strainer to the Sigeians for their Town-Hall. 


The lower inscription is as follows: 


bavodixo exp To HEppoxparos (for ous) To TIpoxovyoio. Kayo Kpatrepa kamioraroy Kat HeOpov 
és IIpvraveoy edoxa pynpa Siyevevor. eav Oe Te Tac KXo, pedAedaivey pe O Siyeres, Kat Me Toreoev 
HAtownos kat HadeApor. 

I belong to Phanodicus, the son of Hermocrates, the Proconesian. And I (Phanodicus) gave 
as a memorial to the Sigeians a bowl, an emorarov, and a wine-strainer for their Town-Hall. 


And if I (Phanodicus) die, the Sigeians are to take charge of me (the marble). And Aesop 
and Brothers made me. 


The H in the lower inscription represents the aspirate. Hdt. (i. 25) tells us 
that the Lydian King Alyattes, the father of Croesus, presented to the temple at 
Delphi a silver bowl with an iron bowl-stand, cpyrjpd re dpyvpeov péyav Kai vmoxKpr- 
tnpidiov atdnpeov. As to édv te wdoxo (euphemistic for if I die) see Wasps 385, 
Peace 170, and the notes there. 

Why there should be two inscriptions, and which of them is earlier in date, are 
questions which have been frequently discussed, but which it is impossible to 
determine. Bentley thought it would have been absurd to write an inscription, 
intended to be the only one, on the lower part of the Marble, leaving all the 
upper space a blank; but Boeckh, whilst admitting the absurdity, suggested that 
this very absurdity may have been the cause of a second inscription in that blank 
space, “‘ ne nimium inconcinna lapidis videretur adornatio.” This suggestion is not 
very convincing: and I do not know which side should claim the benefit of the 
fact that the lower is so much more elaborate than the upper. And as the two 
inscriptions were probably separated by a very short interval of time, the circum- 
stance that the upper is written in Ionic, and the lower in Attic, letters can afford 
no presumption of the priority of either. 
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The point which is of interest to the reader of the “Birds” is that the article 
which is called émoxpyrnpiov in the upper inscription is styled émicrarov in the 
lower. And both Boeckh and Cardwell! conclude that the two words designate 
the same thing, and that thus the enigma of the Aristophanic rotmirarov is 
solved. This is plausible enough: but iaoxpnrnpov would ill suit the passage in 
the Comedy: and it seems to me at least equally probable that the second 
inscription was made for the purpose of rectifying an error in the first: and if so, 
there is no change so pointed as that of droxpyrnptov into émioraroy or vice versa. 
Regarded in this light, the inscriptions would prove, not that the ériorarov was 
identical with the tmoxpyrijpiov, but that it was something widely different. And 
anyhow it seems to me that the interpretation of the word in the inscription 
is far too uncertain to be of any assistance in the interpretation of the word in 
the Birds. 


III. Ox-loosing time. 


Line 1500 BovAvros, i} mepairépe ; 


The time designated as Bovdvurés, the loosing of the oxen from the plough at the 
termination of the day’s labour, would naturally vary with the length of the day. 
And although it is universally associated with evening, yet it is spoken of, 
sometimes as concurrent with, sometimes as immediately preceding, and sometimes 
as immediately succeeding, the evening hour. 

There is a full account of ox-loosing time, though the word Bovdvros is not 
employed, in Heliodorus v. 23: 

"Hy pev H5n Ths huépas, Gre apdrpov Bodv édrevOepot yytovos. 6 be dveyos THs ayav popas 
wkrale, kat kat’ dAtyov évdidots,... TéAos Kal eis yadnvnv ekenKnOn, nabanep TH HArAiw ovy- 
KaTasud pevos. 

That hour of the day had arrived when the husbandman loosens the ox from the plough, And 
the wind subsided from its vehement blast, and giving way little by little, at last was subdued into 
a calm, as though setting with the setting sun. 


I may quote a very similar description from Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1629: 
Hpos 8 HéAtos pev edu, ava & HAvOev aorip 
avhuos, Os 7° avénavaev difupods dporhpas, 
dy TOT Emer avépoww KeAawWH vuKTL ALTdVTOS, K.T.A. 
And the sun went down, and uprose the star of the folding tide, 
Which bringeth from labour rest unto ploughmen toil-fordone ; 
Even then when the wind died down as the darkling night drew on, &c.—Way. 


The atdcos dorip is “ the star that bids the shepherd fold” (Comus), that is to say, 
1 Cardwell, Elmsley’s successor in the Camden Professorship, published a work on 


the Sigeian and other inscriptions. But my reference is to notes, taken at the time, 
of a lecture which he delivered in the Clarendon on February 1, 1849. 
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“the Evening Star.” It is described by Callimachus as dorjp Atdos, ds SvOpny 
eiou pér’ jediov. Fragm. 465 Blomf. 

We will now turn to the passages in which the word Bovdvros itself is used. 
I take from the Oxford Lexicographers the expression dorépa Bovdvroio, which they 
cite from Kaibel’s Epigrammata Graeca 618. 15, and which, I presume, is equivalent 
to the at\uos dornp. Aelian (Book xiii ad init.) tells us that an eagle foretold to 
Gordius, the father of Midas, the royal destiny of his son, by coming to him 
(Gordius) whilst he was ploughing, and perching on the plough, where it remained 
the whole day through, cuvdiypépevoer, not flying off until yevopévns éomépas Kat 
EKElvos KAaTEAUGE THY ApooLy, émtaTdvros Tod BovAvrov. Here the Evening seems to be 
regarded as arriving before Ox-loosing time. On the other hand, in Heliodorus ii. 
19, 20 the dpa wept Bovdvroy arrives a little before Evening and Night. At the 
commencement of Lucian’s Cataplus, Charon is complaining of the scandalous 
delay of Hermes in bringing down the dead men to the ferry. It is now audi 
Bovduréy, he says, and I have not yet taken a single obol; where the Scholiast 
explains audi Bovdurov by wept éorépay, Stray rovs Boas Avovew. Aratus (Diosemeia 
93) calls BovAurds the BovAvctios Spn, and says that if that is clear and serene it will 
be fine to-morrow 4 

ei 8 attws nadapdy puy Exot Bovdvaros &pn, 

Suvoe & avepedos padrakiy trodeledos aiyAny, 

kat Kev émepyopevns jovs €6 trevdios etn. 
The statement in the Third Book of the Argonautics (line 1340) that when two- 
thirds of the day are spent the weary husbandmen begin to call upon the “sweet 
ox-loosing-time,”’ yAuxepov Bovdvrév, to come quickly, merely shows that it had not 
already arrived ; though even that fact may perhaps not be quite immaterial in 
view of the strange aberration to be presently mentioned. 

But before proceeding to the famous Homeric use of Bovdurdvde, towards ox- 
loosing time, it may be convenient just to mention, that although the Romans and 
ourselves have no single word equivalent to BovAvrés, yet. both in their language 
and in our own, the poets are accustomed to describe the eventide by reference 
to the cessation from the labours of the plough. Thus Virgil, Hcl. ii. 66: 


Adspice, aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci, 
Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras. 


Horace Odes iii. 6. 41 
Sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru. 


So in Milton, Comus, disguised as a harmless villager, describes the late eventide 
to the Lady as: 
What time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 
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It was of course a little earlier in the day than the time described by the Ettrick 
Shepherd as | 


’Twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk 
When the kye come hame. 


I have reserved to the last the passages in which the term @ovAvros first occurs ; 
Homer, Iliad xvi. 779, Odyssey ix. 58. In the former passage Patroclus’s 
victorious battle is drawing to a close, and he is about to meet his doom before 
the walls of Troy. And Homer begins the story of the catastrophe as follows: 

Oppa pev "HédAtos pécoy ovpavoy audiBeBnxe., 

Toppa par’ auporépwy Bére’ Hatero, winre 5@ Aads* 

nuos & "Hédros perevioceto Bovdvrovic, 

kat tote 6h p’ bnép aloav “Axaiol péprepot Foav. 
So all through the morning-tide, and still while the day waxed hot, 
Fast fell the folk, as the shafts from host unto host were shot. 
But so soon as the sun ’gan slope to the hour for unloosing the yoke, 
Then even beyond their fate prevailed the Achaian folk.—( Way.) 


Bovdurdévde] emi rv éomépar, deihgs. Kab? dv Katpdv of Bdes drrodvovra TSv epyov. Scholia 
Minora (ed. Gaisford). 
In the Odyssey the hero commences his narrative to Alcinous by recounting 

his luckless combat with the Ciconians: 

dppa pev nds Av, Kal dégero iepdy Hyuap, 

Toppa 8 aAeEdpevor péevopey wA€ovds wep edvTas” 

jpos 5 "Hédios pereviocero Bovautévec, 

kat TOTe 5% Kixoves nAtvav Sapacavres *Axasovs. 

And all through the morning-tide, and still while the day waxed hot, 


Ever we kept them at bay for all that so many they were, 
Till the sun was sloping his ray to the hour for unyoking the steer.—(WAyY.) 


On the passage from the Iliad Eustathius observes BovAurés dé, ws Kal €v ‘Odvaceia 
6 mpos éamépav katpas, 6 Setduvds, bre Tod épyd¢erOar rovs Bdas Avopev. Nothing can 
be more just; that is the meaning of the word in the Iliad, “‘as in the Odyssey,”’ 
and everywhere else. But, as ill-luck would have it, before he reached the passage 
in the Odyssey, the learned Archbishop lit upon the dialogue between Prometheus 
and Peisthetaerus in the present Comedy, and totally misunderstood the drift of 
the dialogue and the jest of Aristophanes. And, forgetting what he had said on 
the Iliad, he now observes xara Spay Bovdvrod bs i) peonuBpia early 7 “ dAtyoy Te pera 
peonpBpiay,” Ste Boés Nvovrat Tod Kdpvervy wos Kal ev *Thidde Sednrora. Nothing of 
the kind ‘“‘had been shown in the Iliad.” He had not, when he wrote his 
commentary there, been misled by the jest of Aristophanes. He has now’. The 


1 This is of course written on the assumption that the entire passage cited from the 
commentary of Eustathius is genuine. But I cannot help suspecting that the words 
ds 7} peonuBpia éotly 7 OAtyov Tt petra peonuBpiay are interpolated. Without them the 
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words éXlyor Tt pera peonpuBplay are an inaccurate quotation of the opexpoy r pera 
yeonuSpiay of Birds 1499. And not only has he thoroughly misapprehended the 
Comic dialogue, he has also made nonsense of the lines of Homer. For it is not 
sense to say ‘‘So long as the sun was bestriding mid-Heaven all went well, but 
when he was passing to midday or a little later then came a change.” And 
indeed who ever heard of the sun’s passing on after midday to anything but 
his Western goal, call it the horizon, the sunset, evening, or what you will ? 

And if we wonder at the strange aberration of the wise and learned Archbishop, 
it seems still more wonderful that he should have been able, in the nineteenth 
century, to draw into the same pitfall a learned and careful Hnglish scholar. 
Mr. J. G. Frazer in the second volume of the Classical Review, p. 260, after citing 
the comment of Kustathius on the Odyssey (he had apparently overlooked the 
comment of the same writer on the Iliad), observes that “‘the passages of Homer 
are not quite conclusive, for it might be said that in them Bovdurdvde indicates 
not the next, but the last, point in the sun’s passage from the meridian, 1. e. 
sunset rather than the early afternoon. However a familiar passage in Aristo- 
phanes (Birds 1498 sqq.) is quite decisive.” To my mind it is quite decisive 
against his view. Prometheus is exceedingly anxious that Zeus shall not see and 
recognize him. To this end he enters, not “under shelter of an umbrella” as 
Mr. Frazer says, but with his head and ears enveloped in such multitudinous 
wrappers that he cannot hear a single syllable of his interlocutor’s replies to his 
questions. The whole humour of the dialogue is that having no conception what 
Peisthetaerus is talking about, he makes the most ridiculous and malapropos 
responses. And so when Peisthetaerus assures him it is only a little after midday, 
and he responds “Js it evening or night?” he naturally gets nothing from 
Peisthetaerus but a curse on his stupidity. To make his response a proper and 
sensible one, as Mr. Frazer would do, is to make it the very reverse of what 
Aristophanes intended. 

Mr. Frazer brings Aristophanes as a witness to the accuracy of Eustathius, not 
observing that the latter is actually quoting the words of the former. He brings 
yet another witness, and, strange to say, it 1s the very passage from the Odes of 
Horace cited in the earlier part of this note to show that Bovdvrds is equivalent 
to eventide; Horace, he thinks, supports his ‘interpretation of BovAurds by 
describing the time when oxen are unyoked as the time when the shadows of 
the mountains are changing. Now before noon the shadows fall westward; after 
noon they fall eastward ; and the time when the change takes place is just at or 
after noon. This therefore is the hour of Bovdurds.” But this is a singular 
oversight. There is no change whatever (in the sense in which Horace is using 
the words) “just at or after noon.” For hours before, and for hours after, midday, 


passage is quite sensible and correct, xara apav BovavTod, bre Bdes AvOvTaL TOU KapyeEY ws 
kal év "Trade bedHAwrar. That is exactly what was shown in the Iliad. 
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the Sun is shining impartially on the western slopes of the mountains to the east, 
and on the eastern slopes of the mountains to the west, of a spectator. <A 
mountain range cannot throw its shadow to the east, until the Sun is descending 
behind it on the west. Horace is not contemplating the case of an upright pole 
or of men standing at the foot of a sheer precipice. He is speaking of a scene 
very familiar to himself, of oxen at work on a Sabine farm like his own at Licenza, 
with the shadows of some Monte Gennaro stealing over the champain at nightfall. 
This is placed beyond dispute by the concluding phrase which Mr. Frazer does not 
quote and must have overlooked, ‘‘Sol .. . abewnte curru,” that is, when he is 
setting. The stanza is well rendered by Lord Lytton: 

What time the Sun reversed the mountain shadows, 

And from the yoke released the wearied oxen, 


As his own chariot slowly passed away, 
Leaving on earth the friendly hour of rest. 


The amicum tempus of Horace answers to the yAuxepds Bovdurés of Apollonius. 
Iam not aware of a single passage which, I will not say supports, but is not 
directly opposed to Mr. Frazer’s contention. 


Long after the above was written a note by Mr. H. W. Greene in the Classical 
Review (xviii. 49) suggests that the passage cited in the preceding remarks from 
Heliodorus ii. 19. 20 may afford some colour to Mr. Frazer’s view. But in order 
to arrive at this conclusion he is obliged to postulate that the meal mentioned 
in chap. 19 was a midday meal. This seems to me most improbable. The events 
of the day are told in a very few lines. The two travellers start in the morning 
and walk on till they are actually famishing. At last they light upon a flock of 
sheep; the shepherds flee into the woods; the travellers seize a ram, and drag it 
to afire which the shepherds had kindled; but they cannot wait till the meat is 
cooked, and accordingly devour it half-raw in the most revolting fashion. Even 
stopping here, is it not far more probable that they had been travelling the 
greater part of the day than that they were taking their ordinary midday meal ? 
Moreover they need no further meal that day. However Heliodorus gives no hint 
of the hour at which they devoured the ram; he merely says that after they had 
gorged themselves with its flesh, and with draughts of milk, they continued their 
journey. Here again he gives no hint of the duration of this continued journey. 
If the meal had been at midday, the resumed journey must have continued for 
five or six hours. If, as I suppose, it was late in the afternoon, then it must 
have continued for perhaps an hour or two. And now Cnemon, as had been 
arranged from the first, is about to give his companion the slip. We may infer 
therefore that it was growing dusk. And accordingly Heliodorus introduces the 
narrative with the words Kai jv péev Spa mept Bovdvrov in. What Heliodorus 
meant by ox-loosing time is plain{from his graphic description which 1s cited at 
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the commencement of this note. Now therefore when the apa mepi Bovdvroy 
overtakes them the two go up a wooded hill, Addo», and Cnemon, after making 
a few feints (which may perhaps have consumed a quarter of an hour), escapes 
from his companion, who gets to the top of the Addos alone, and there pauses 
éomépav te kai vixra dvapévov. I have referred to this passage above as an instance 
of the BovAurés arriving before Evening and Night ; and I do not see what further 
conclusion can be drawn from it. 


IV. The termination of the first person singular of the pluperfect. 
Line 511 #3n ’yd. 


The question to be considered is, Does Aristophanes terminate the first person 
active in -ew as well as in -y? Or, in other words, is the termination -euy, 
whenever it occurs in these Comedies, to be altered to -n? 

Until recently there was no doubt that both terminations were admissible. 
“Lege éremdvOetv, vel -67 Attice,” said Bentley on Hecl. 650, where up to his time 
the editions had read éremdvOnv. It was the universal and traditional rule that 
the ordinary termination, common to both Attic and other writers, was -ev, but 
that the Attic writers, and none other, sometimes used -7, a special form of 
their own. To the use of this special form, we are told, Plato was particularly 
addicted. 

But a new class of critics has arisen who seek to eradicate -e» wherever it 
occurs, and consider its retention not only wrong but a convincing proof of the 
crassest ignorance. We must suppose that they have strong grounds for this 
revolution, and these grounds it is now proposed to investigate. 

I believe that the fons et origo of this new theory was Cobet in his Novae Lectiones, 
pp. 212-22, though both he and Dr. Rutherford (New Phrynichus, pp. 229-38) 
endeavour to trace it up to a note of Dawes on Clouds 1347. Apparently in his 
time the 8rd person singular was supposed to end in -e, and never in -ew; and 
therefore when in that line he proposed to substitute ‘weroi@ew for wérouev, he 
proceeded to the following effect, “Some will say ‘why insert the Ist person, 
when the 3rd is required?’ But I will show them that the Attic termination 
-ev belongs not to the Ist person but to the 3rd; primae vero alteram istam -y 
esse propriam.” He then cites the present line in which Kuster had already 
restored 7dn ’ym from U; but he does not propose to alter any passage in which 
-ay ig given as the termination of the first person: and I am not sure that he 
meant anything more than that -y is the specially Attic form. 

Dr. Rutherford’s comment on the present line is “ dev yo was read in most 
MSS. and by all editors till Kuster restored 78) from the Vatican, a reading 
subsequently confirmed by the Ravenna.” This statement is hardly accurate. 
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Most MSS. read dn; the Ravenna does not: only one MS. has 7dev'. Dr. Rutherford, 
shortly afterwards, cites Kur. Ion 1187 xovbels rad dev" ev xepotv eyovre dé, where 
he observes Porson restored 7dev. And he adds: “These two instances would 
in themselves be sufficient to warrant us in affirming that the first person of the 
pluperfect active ended in Attic in -n, and the third before a vowel affixed -».” 
So far as the jirst person (with which alone we are dealing) is concerned, I really 
do not know what Dr. Rutherford means to affirm in this sentence. He can 
hardly mean that because Aristophanes admittedly used the termination -7 on one 
occasion, he could never use any other: while if he merely means that -y is the 
specially Attic termination, that is a proposition which, so far as I know, is 
disputed by nobody. 
A little further on Dr. Rutherford observes (the interpolations in brackets are 
my own comments) :— 
‘“‘ Aristophanes uses the first person of the pluperfect five? times, and in every 
case except one the form in -y has manuscript authority : 
dre 6) KEXAVN TpoosoKwy Toy AicyvAov.—Ach. 10. 
MSS. xeynyn. [Not the Ravenna, which has xeyjveu.] 
hencdn yap ws “A@nvaioi more.—Vesp. 800. 
Some MSS. fenkdeww. Ravenna jxnxén. [Al MSS., including the Ravenna, jxndeu.] 


Toul Toivey ovk Hdn ‘yo.—Av. 511. 
Some MSS. 7édev’yo. Rav. and Vat. 76n ’yo. [The inaccuracy of this statement 
has been pointed out above. | 

éya 5é y duds mpocdoxwo’ eypnydpn.—tLccl. 32. 
MSS. éypynydpew and éypnyépovy. [All MSS., including the Ravenna, éeypnydpev ; 
except one inferior MS. which has éypnydpovr.] 


Savoy pévror énerovOn.—HEccl. 650. 


MSS. emenévOer. Rav. and Suidas ésendvOy, [The Ravenna has émemdvéey *, 
Suidas does not refer to this line. | 
Here it will be observed that, except in the case of Av. 511, the metre affords 
no assistance. The point is proved by the weight of the documentary evidence.” 
It is satisfactory to find Dr. Rutherford setting so much value on the docu- 
mentary evidence: but every jot of the documentary evidence is against him, 
The Ravenna MS. to which he so frequently, and so justly, makes his appeal, does 


? The details will be found in the Appendix, infra. 

2 He uses it more than five times. In Peace 616 all the MSS. (including the Ravenna) 
have jankdoeyr. 

$ The reading of the Ravenna is érendv0 A, that is éwendyOeav. Dr. Rutherford must 
have misread the abbreviation, which is, however, rightly interpreted by both Bekker 
and Velsen, See T. W. Allen’s ‘‘ Notes on Abbreviations in Greek MSS.,” page 11, and 
plate 3. | 
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not countenance the termination -y in any one instance. And the weight, usually 
due to the mere opinion of so learned and acute a critic, is in the present case 
discounted by the circumstance that he was so entirely misled as to the readings 
of the MSS. 

The conclusions to which the MS. readings irresistibly lead us is that <Avisto- 
phanes preferred the termination -ew ; and that though he occasionally employed 
the termination -n, he only did so where there were special circumstances rendering 
it necessary or desirable that he should adopt that form. 

In Birds 511 it was required by the metre; in Acharnians 10 it is required for 
the harmony of the verse; for the combination 'keynvew mpoadoxav tov Aiayvdoy 
would have been too harsh and grating for a poet’s ear. , 

And what can be more preposterous than Cobet’s complaint (N. L. p. 215) that 
we “get no help from the MSS., which are not even consistent with themselves, 
and sometimes write -eyv and sometimes -7.” Why, of course they do. Both 
terminations were in common use, and Aristophanes used whichever suited him 
best. He was the last person in the world to submit to the fetters with which 
a very learned and very injudicious Professor would restrict his liberty. 

So much for the MSS. Let us now consider what the grammarians say. 

Moeris; 76n, Arrixas* 70ew, ‘EXAnvikés. Now if any one will take the trouble 
to look at the examples (some twelve out of a thousand) given in the Appendix on 
line 48 of this Play, he will see that what Moeris means is that while both Attic 
and other writers employed the form 7#éer, none but Attic writers would use 757. 
He means that an Attic writer would employ either form. This therefore is really 
evidence of the use of -ew by Attic writers generally. 

Eustathius, on Odyssey xxili. 220; mepi dé rod 78y, wep eat nrictato, €ipyrat 
pev kat ev TH dda ris Tiddos. StapOpwréov dé paddov évradba, dre ody dmhOs rd nde 
kal évevonkety Kat émemounkery Stadver 7d dea Kal evevonxea Kai éremoinKea, GANG Ta EF 
a’réy ’Arrikd Ta Ota TOU Ara. mapadidwat yap “Hpakdeldns, dre "Arrixol rods Tovovrous 
brepouvredtods év TS Fra usv@ Teparodary, 7d Aéyovres Kal evevorKy Kal émemoujKy. Kal 
ovra dnote Tavairtos é¢xev ras ypadds mapa TAdrevt. Kai Govxvodidns dé Kéxpynta TO 
rowovrea Arrixnd €Oe, On being directed to this passage by a note of Valckenaer, 
Cobet waxed jubilant. “Spretis igitur Codd.,” he exclaims, “ ubique illae formae 
restituendae sunt.’ That is the new criticism all over, building a trumpery 
theory either on no foundations at all or on passages which actually disprove it. 
For it is inconceivable that Plato and Thucydides should be singled out as writers 
using the specially Attic forms, if, as Cobet contends, every Attic writer invariably 
did so. Plato we know was specially partial to these forms. In the Appendix 
(on line 1288) will be found an instance where Plato is vouched for the “ Attic,” 
and Demosthenes for the common or “ Hellenic,” form. Yet Eustathius does not 
say, nor is it the fact, that even Plato or Thucydides invariably used the specially 
Attic form. He merely says, and it is the fact, that these forms are found in 
their writings. It is implied that there are Attic writers in whom these forms are 
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not to be found. Indeed Hustathius would not have required the evidence of 
Heracleides and Panaetius had the practice been universal. The passage of 
Eustathius is, therefore, a further witness that -ev was used by Attic writers. 

Photius; ‘Eopdkyn* 16 mporov mpdcwmov’ as émerdvOn', kal éememounkn), Kal 76n' 7d 
noe. IlAdrov rots rovovrots xpjrat oxnuatiopois. The observations just made on 
the language of Hustathius are equally applicable here. The particular statement 
that Plato uses these idioms is proof positive that they were not invariably used 
by all Attic writers. 

It is needless to go through the other grammarians. They do not carry the 
case further. They all affirm the existence of the termination -n, and its use, 
as a special Attic idiom, by one or two Attic writers: but there is not a syllable 
in any of them to suggest that it was invariably used by all Attic writers, or to 
justify Cobet’s deduction ‘‘ ubique igitur illae formae restituendae sunt.” Cobet’s 
blunder is merely one of the many errors which have sprung from the unfounded 
idea that Attic writers did not use the words which the Atticists style “ Hellenic.” 
There has been no more fruitful source of corruption than this. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the grammarians, as well as from the MSS., 
is that Aristophanes regularly employed the termination -ev, and only resorted 
to -y when the special circumstances of the verse required him to do so. 

I advise younger scholars never to adopt a conclusion of the new criticism 
without carefully examining the foundation on which it is supposed to rest. 
They will often be considerably startled at the result. 


1 In all four places the MS. has -e«. Porson corrected it to -y, no doubt rightly. 
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OF VARIOUS READINGS 


The Comedy of the Birds is preserved in the followmg MSS. 

The Ravenna MS. 

The first Venetian (No. 474, St. Mark’s Library, Venice). 
The first Milanese (No. L 89, St. Ambrose Library, Milan). 
The first Parisian (No. 2712, National Library, Paris). 
The Vaticano-Urbinas (No. 141, Urbino). 

The second Parisian (No. 2715), 

The third Parisian (No, 2717). 

2. ‘The third Venetian (No. 475). 

2, The third Milanese (No. L 41). 

The first Florentine (No. 31, 15, Laurentian Library). 

F!, The second Florentine (No. 31, 16). 


1. The Leyden (from line 1492 to the end) collated by Dobree. 
Havn. (Havniensis, 1980). 


Of the last mentioned MS. I know nothing except that it is cited 
by Dr. Blaydes for the Birds, and for no other Play. He did not collate 
it himself, nor does he tell us from whose collation he cites it. 

Unfortunately Velsen’s admirable collations do not extend to the 
present Comedy. I possess the recently published facsimiles of R and V, 
and am alone responsible for the presentation of their readings in this 
Appendix. But I should have felt far more confidence in Velsen’s 
interpretation than I feel in my own. 


In addition to the MSS. enumerated above, two small fragments of 
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the Comedy came to light during the last century. They are “the 
Arsinoe fragment” and the “ Florentine palimpsest.” 

The “ Arsinoe fragment,” which contains lines 1057-1085 and 1101 
—1127, was found in Medinet-el-Faioum, which represents an ancient 
Arsinoe. It is now in the Paris Louvre, and an interesting account of 
the parchment itself and of the points of difference between its readings 
and those of the known MSS. is given by M. Henri Weil in the sixth 
volume of the Revwe de Philologie. He accounts it to be 500 years older 
than the Ravenna MS. 

The “ Florentine palimpsest”’ was discovered about twenty years ago 
in the Laurentian Library at Florence by Bruno Keil written beneath an 
oration of Aristides on which he was then engaged. He has transcribed 
it in full in the twenty-sixth volume of Hermes. It contains lines 1393 
-1453, and is supposed to belong to the end of the tenth, or the beginning 
of the eleventh, century. For my introduction to this fragment I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. R. T. Elliott. 

The editions of the Play in my possession, the readings of which are 
intended to be given in this Appendix, are as follows :— 


(1) Aldus. Venice, 1498. 
(2) Junta. Florence, 1515. | 
(3) Fracini. Florence, 1525 (sometimes called the second Junta). 
(4) Gormont. Paris, 1528. 
(5) Zanetti. Venice, 1538. 
(6) Farreus. Venice, 1542 (hardly more than a reprint of Zanetti). 
(7) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 
(8) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 
(9) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 
(10) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 
(11) Scaliger. Leyden, 1624 (called Scaliger’s because containing 
a few notes of his). 
(12) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670 (hardly more than a reprint of 
Scaliger’s, with the addition of Le Fevre’s Ecclesiazusae). 
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(18) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 


(14) Bergler. Leyden, 1760 (posthumous. The textis Burmann’s). 
(15) Brunck. London, 1823 (originally published at Strasburg, 


1783). 
(16) Invernizzi. Leipsic, 1794-1823. (The notes to the Birds are 
by Beck). 


(17) Bekker. London, 1829. 

(18) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1829. 

(19) Cookesley’s Birds. London, 1834. (Text from an earlier 
edition of Dindorf.) 

(20) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 

(21) Blaydes’s Birds, first edition. Oxford, 1840. 

(22) Felton. 1841 (originally published in America. I have it 
only in Kerchever Arnold’s School Classics, London, 1852. 
Dindorf’s text). 

(23) Weise. Leipsic, 1842. 

(24) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 

(25) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857. (Reprinted, 1888.) 

(26) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(27) Holden. London, 1868. 

(28) Green’s Birds. London, 1875. 

(29) Kock’s Birds. Berlin, 1876. 

(80) Blaydes’s second edition. Halle, 1882. 

(31) Merry’s Birds. Oxford, 1889. 

(82) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 

(83) Van Leeuwen. Leyden, 1902. 


The Birds is by far the longest of the extant comedies of Aristophanes, 
and an exhaustive collection of all the various readings would expand far 
too largely the bulk of this volume. Here therefore,as in the Frogs, 
I have only selected such variants as seemed of some possible interest. 
However, in all the selected instances I have endeavoured to supply 
a complete account of the changes in the text of the printed editions ; 
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that is, of the editions comprised in the foregoing list ; the word wudgo in 
these Appendices being intended to comprise all editions in my possession 


not otherwise accounted for. 


And in this connexion it seems desirable to 


mention that in my copy of Gormont the eight pages containing lines 
1150-1877 are accidentally omitted: the eight pages containing: lines 
822-1000, which had already appeared in their proper place, being 


repeated in their stead. 


So far therefore as relates to lines 1150-1877 


the readings of Gormont are unrepresented in this Appendix. 


5 and 7. MSS. vulgo. 
Bentley would read miOdpyevoy in each 
case, which I presume Blaydes intended 
to do, though he has weOdpuevoy in 5 
and mu@dpevoy in 7. ~ 

9. ov érov Dawes, Brunck, Bekker, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Bothe and 
Bergk. ovdé wot R. V. V*. M. M*. P. vulgo, 
and so Bergk. ovdé rot P*®. ovdé wy P'. 
ovd’ émot Bothe. 

11. 00S dy pa Alay évredbev “E€nxeoti- 
dns MSS. vulgo. But Porson doubted 
whether the particle y could follow 
immediately after pa Aia (see the Ap- 
pendix to Thesm. 225),and proposed to 
read ovdé pa AC évrevtév y dv. Reisig’s 
ov’ dy pa Ai” évredbev y dv is better, and 
is adopted by Blaydes. Fritzsche (at 
Thesm. ubi supra) manufactured évye- 
revdev, which is read by Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, and Van Leeuwen. It seems 
impossible to exchange the reading of 
all the MSS. for any of these conjectures. 

16. é€x ray édpvéov MSS. vulgo. See 
the commentary. Not knowing what 
to make of these words Kéchly sug- 
gested either é€ dvdpds more or dvOpemds 
nor ov, the latter suggestion being 
introduced into the text by Blaydes. 


qetOdpevov 


Arthur Palmer in the Quarterly Review 
of October, 1884, proposed ex rov Typéas. 
Meineke and Van Leeuwen omit the 
line. 

17. Gappedeidou R. V. M. M®. P?. vulgo. 
R. indeed doubles the A, but possibly 
only because the copyist wanted to make 
the first \ clearer. Cappeeiiov P. Sap- 
ptAeidov P4, Lobeck suggested Gappadei- 
dov, and this is approved by Meineke, 
and adopted by Holden, Kock, Blaydes, 
Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 

19. gotny (dyti rot ydecav) Ktymol. 
Magn. (s.v. 7opev) Porson, Invernizazi, 
Bothe, Blaydes, Weise, Bergk, Kock, 
Merry, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. jormy V. V*%. P. PX M. M?. 
vulgo. jqorw R. torny Grynaeus, a read- 
ing recognized by the Scholiast. 
P', Brunck. 

23. 7 & ad xopovyn. This seems to me 
the best way of giving the required 
sense, and reconciling the two streams 
of variants 70’ 7 Kkop@vyn and ovd’ 7 Kopory. 
Except that R. has 76’ 7, this line is 
given in the text as it is found in R. 
R.’s reading is followed by Invernizzi. 
Bergk, changing ri Aéyee Into re Aé€yes, 
annexes the first part of the suc- 
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E€OTOV 


202 


ceeding verse od raira xpawger to this 
speech, and makes Peisthetaerus reply 
pPaAAa viv re kal tote. Dindorf has 7 & 
7 kopoyn. On the other hand ot com- 
mences the line in V. and several other 
MSS., and so vulgo. 


rized commencement. ti 8; 7 Kopavn 
Meineke, Green, Kock, and Merry. ri’ 
7 Kop@vn (omitting the later rz) Cobet, 
Holden, Van Leeuwen. ri & 7 Koper ; 
THs 600d Ti A€yer TEpt; Blaydes. 

32. dy ovk aoros MSS. vulgo. ovK oy 
dorés Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Green, 
Kock, Merry, Van Leeuwen; a very 
prosaic alteration. The words ov« dorés 
are to be taken together, as a substitute 
for vos. Arthur Palmer in the Quar- 
terly Review for October, 1884, proposed 
QV emaKTos. 

30. averrépec@ . 
vulgo. . aucowv Tow modo 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green and 
Hall and Geldart. 

40. ddovo’ V. and (I think) R. Bentley, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. One can- 
not however be positive as to R. and V., 
since in both MSS. the two half-lines 
from a@dovo’ to ddovor are omitted in 
the text, and replaced in the margin, 
so that in the text the line runs émi rap 
kpaday above (or adove’) mdvta rov Biov, 
adovow P. P'., all editions (except Din- 
dorf’s) before Bergk. 

45. éroe R. V. V*. P. M. M?. vulgo. 
Here, as in 9 supra, Dawes would read 
dzov; but here the notion of going to 
a place is involved, and his proposal is 
adopted only by Brunck, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Weise, Meineke, Green, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. See Elmsley at 
Heracleidae 46. én Pt. F. 


. . aoty wodotvy MSS. 


P) 
avertoped .. 


Cobet and Meineke 
introduce another and wholly unautho- 
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47, Seopévo R. V. P. Pt. M. M’. vulgo. 
Scopevoy U. Kuster (in notes), Bergler, 
Dindorf, Weise, Bergk. Seopévouy Scali- 
ger (in notes) and Blaydes in his first, 
and Bothe in his second, edition. Jdeo- 
pévov Seopeva F', 

48, cide R. V. V%. Pt. Dawes, Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. oide P., all editions 
before Brunck, and Invernizzi after- 
wards.—7 ‘3rérraro R. V. Fracini, Gele- 
nius, Portus to Kuster inclusive, Bekker, 
Dindorf to Bergk inclusive, and Green. 
4 wéenrara P, P', (but the latter has an 
o written over the a), all other editions 
before Brunck. 4 ’wémrero Brunck andall 
subsequent editions except as aforesaid. 
Tyrwhitt proposed 4 ‘rénraro aut advo- 
lavit, a suggestion which was approved 
by Elmsley, but has met with no further 
acceptance. As regards the spelling 
"@émrtato OY *mémrrero, the verb, as might 
be expected, repeatedly occurs in the 
present Play, and in almost every case 
the MSS. and all the editions before 
Brunck wrote ‘résraro, and Brunck 
changed it into ’wémrero, as the ‘more 
Attic” form, in obedience to a rule 
supposed to be laid down by Moeris 
and other Atticists. But this is a mere 
mistake. There is no such rule. When 
Moeris says weropat ey T@ G, Kal 7erTerTat, 
"ATTLK@S. WeTapat ev TH G, Kal Térarat, 
‘EAAnuixes, he does not mean that the 
Attics, who were the chief Hellenic 
writers, did not use what he calls ‘‘ the 
Hellenic” (or “the common”) form. 
He means that nobody but the Attics 
used what he calls the Attic form. 
This is shown in every page of Moeris. 
I will merely cite a dozen examples 
from the letter A. I might cite fifty 
from that letter alone, but I confine 
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myself to these twelve because in all 
of them Aristophanes himself employs 
the ‘‘ Hellenic” form: and in none of 
them, for metrical reasons, can one form 
be exchanged for the other. 

(1). aviorw, ’Arrixas (toro Eccl. 737). 
dviorago, “EAAnvixés (Wasps 286, 998, 
Lys. 929, Thesm. 236, 643). 

(II). deivov, "Arrixds (Frogs 146). dé- 
vaov, EAAnukas (Clouds 275). 

(III). duetva, ’Arrixés (Knights 1263, 
Lys. 650). dpetvova, “EXAnuixés (Knights 
617, Wasps 1047). 

(IV). dxap7, Arrixds (Clouds 496, &c.). 
puxpov, EAAnuikds (Peace 490, &c.). 

(V). areyves, Arrixdv (Birds 605, &c.). 
dmias, kody (Wasps 537, &c.). 

(VI). dpvydddas, ’Arrixds, (Fragm. ap. 
Ath, II. chap. 40, p. 53 A.).  xdpva, 
"EAAnuexas (Wasps 58, Plutus 1056). 

(VII). atroBoei, “Arrikés. mapaypnpa, 
“EAAnuixas (Wasps 1048). 

(VIII). This is a very interesting 
example. Moeris cites from Birds 
1309 rds dppixous Kal rovs xodivovs, and 
goes on to explain that xdduvos, unlike 
dpptxyos, 1S Kowvov. 

(IX). domddaba, ‘Arrixkds (Fragm. ap. 
Phryn. Bek. x. 9). dkavOat, “EAAnuixds 
(Frogs 657). 

(X). dyyew, Arrixas (Birds 1848, 1352, 
&c.). aviyew, “EAAnuxos (Clouds 1036, 
1389). 

(XI). dvewsaiov, ’Arrixds. 
“EAAnvixas (Birds 695). 

(XII). duav, "Arriuxds (Knights 392). 
GepiCerv, “EAnvixds (Birds 1697). 

Fiven these few examples are sufficient 
to show that “Attic ’’ means “ exclusively 
Attic,” and that Attic writers used the 
“ Hellenic ” forms as freely as they used 
the “Attic.” The pedantic notion which 
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has prevailed of. late, that Hellenic 
forms such as mérayat, 7Oev, and the 
like are to be excluded from Attic 
writers is based on an entire misappre- 
hension. In every one of the foregoing 
examples we find Aristophanes using 
the “Hellenic” as distinguished from 
the strictly “Attic” form; while some 
of the latter—atroBoel, aveptatov—are 
nowhere found in his writings. See the 
Fourth Additional Note supra, and 
Porson on Medea 1. 

58. mardds o” éypnv (from a conjecture of 
Beck) Dindorf, Blaydes in his first, and 
Bothe in his second, edition, Bergk, 
recentiores. maids éypnv R. V.F. madds 
y éxpnv Aldus vulgo. Elmsley at Medea 
1334, and Ach. 36 proposed mai mat o 
EXPY. 

59. ro. V. P. Bekker, recentiores, ex- 
cept as hereinafter mentioned. ére P4, 
F", Brunck, Invernizzi, Weise, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart. zi P®, all editions 
before Brunck. Kuster proposed ri ov. 
The line is omitted in R., doubtless 
because the following line also com- 
mences with ézozoi. 

60. TPOXIAOS. Mr. Richargs, obser- 
ving that the bird was not recognized, 
and that in 79 the word rpoxidos is 
merely a joke on the twice-repeated 
rpéxo (which is quite true), objects to 
the name tpoyidos being given to the 
speaker. Classical Review, xv. 387. But 
the name appears in the Dramatis 
Personae of R. V., and there seems no 
reason why the joke of Luelpides, though 
admittedly a mere joke, should not hit 
the mark. Mr. Richards’s view 1s adop- 
ted by Van Leeuwen, and by Paul 
Mazon “ Essai sur la composition des 
Comédies d’Aristophane,” 97 note. 
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63. otro orl Sewov... Aéyew KR. V. M., 
all editions before Brunck, and Inver- 
nizzi afterwards. 
Aéyew P, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Weise and Van Leeuwen. 
vov... Aéyers Brunck and (changing odd¢ 
into # rt) Weise. 
airio héyeey Van Leeuwen, from a.con- 
jecture of Herwerden, which appears to 
mean To think that you should say such 
dreadful things to two persons who have 
done you no wrong ! 

73. éxn R. V. V2. P. vulgo. = éyou P?. 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

75. ovrés y dr’. R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Bergler (in 
notes), Invernizzi, recentiores. otros yap 
V. P. P2, all editions, save as aforesaid, 
before Kuster. 
Kuster, Burmann (text to Bergler’s 
notes), Brunck. 

76. rére (not tore) R. V., all editions 
before Kuster. Kuster introduced rore, 
which has been followed by subsequent 
editors except as hereinafter mentioned. 
See Appendix to Frogs 290. ére Meineke, 
Holden, Green, Kock, and Merry. 

84. ceiver’ MSS., all editions 
Brunck, and Bekker, Bergk, 
Blaydes, and Merry afterwards, 
Brunck, recentiores, except as 
said. 

87. Onpioy R. P?. M. Bekker, Bothe, 
and Blaydes. @npiov V. V?. P. Pt. Mt. 
vulgo. 

89. xararecov; MSS. vulgo. Bergk pro- 
posed xarayeoorv; an absurd conjecture, 
which it was surprising to find described 
by Fritzsche (at Thesm. 569, 570) as 
“perbona Bergkii mei conjectura ” ; 
but on further consideration he says, in 


@ A 
ovur@s te OSewdv.. s 


@ ? 
ovTos, Ti Oet- 
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Kock, 
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his “ Corrigenda,” “ Inepta Bergkii * (no 
longer even “‘ Bergkii mez”) “ conjectura 
Katayeooy silentio praetereunda erat.” 

90. drénraro R. V. V?. P'., all editions 
before Brunck, and Bekker, Dindorf, 
Weise, Bothe, Bergk, and Green after- 
wards. avéntaro P. adrértero Brunck, 
and subsequent editors not mentioned 
above. Bothe had drémrero in his first 
edition, but changed to dmémraro in his 
second. Blaydes performs the contrary 
evolution. See on 48 supra. 

92. vAnvy MSS. vulgo. Bentley sug- 
gested riAnv, and probably vAnvis selected 
in this place (instead of Adypnv) as a 
play on mvAnp. 

93. 7d Onpiov R. V. U. Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, and Hall and Geldart.  @ypiov 
(without the article) P. PV’. vulgo. _ 

97. ny MSS., all editions before Din- 
dorf, and Weise, Bergk, and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. Choeroboscus (Bek- 
ker’s Anecdota, p. 1379) cites this passage 
for the use of 7 in the sense of umnpyor, 
and #7 is introduced into the text of 
Dindorf and subsequent editors except 
as aforesaid.—-€évo. MSS. vulgo. &éve 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

100. Sodoxdréns R. P*®., all printed edi- 
tions. SooxAjs V. V7. P. PL. PF. BY 

106. mrepoppvet re xavOis R. V. V2. PL 
vulgo, though someold editions unite the 
two words mrepoppueire. mrepoppvetrat P. 
mrepoppvet kar avéis Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Green, Kock. arepoppvovpev 
kadéis is suggested by Cobet and 
Meineke, and read by Blaydes and Van 
Leeuwen. 

108. modara 76 yévos; MSS. vulgo. 
The tribrach before the anapaest is un- 
usual, and Dobree proposed sodaro 
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yévos ; Elmsley in a note on Oed. Col. 138 
observed that 5° was often omitted in 
MSS., and in anaddendum to that note 
proposed to read mosarad 1d yévos 8; 
here; comparing Peace 185 modamés rd 
yévos & ef; where however there is a 
reason for the 6é which does not exist 
here. Elmsley’s suggestion is adopted 
by Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, Green,and 
Kock. Cobet suggested modara 8; 
EY. d6evmep, and Van Leeuwen omits the 
ai after 66ev. It seems to me that the 
metrical irregularity 1s excused by the 
interposition of a new speaker between 
the tribrach and the anapaest. 

109. paddAc or in full py ddAAd F. vulgo. 
pada R. V. P. Gelenius. otk adda P?. 
ov pata P®, Bothe. pa Aia Brunck, 
Invernizzi. 

112. #A@erov MSS. vulgo. Elmsley’s 
nrOérnv (at Ach. 733, Medea 1041) has 
been adopted only by Weise, Meineke, 
Holden, and Green. 

118. kat ynv émerérov xai Elmsley (at 
Oed. Tyr. 17), Dindorf, Green, and Merry. 
Kal yyy érérou cat ryy MSS. editions ex- 
cept Brunck before Dindorf and Weise 
afterwards. But some preposition was 
required to govern ynv, and Kuster pro- 
posed xara ynv érérov Kat tiv, which is 
adopted by Brunck and Bothe. Beck 
proposed erérrov, which was approved by 
Porson (at Medea 1) and is accepted by 
Bergk and subsequent editors except as 


aforesaid. But the form suggested by — 


Elmsley is lighter and more suited to 
Comedy. 

120. ixérae MSS. vulgo, except that a 
few old editions—Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng—write it oixéra. Elmsley 
(Mus. Crit. 11. 294) proposed ixéra, which 
is adopted by Meineke and Blaydes. 
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122. éyxaraxduvnvat R. Dindorf, Blaydes, 
Berek, recentiores. éyxaraxdcOjvar V.P.P}, 
vulgo.—padOaknv R. vulgo. padakny V. P. 

126. roy SxedAlov MSS. vulgo. The name 
is found in an inscription in the form 
Sxediov (Corp. Ins. Graec. 1. 422) and 
Kirchhoff proposedto read yap rév SkeAtou 
here, which is done by Halland Geldart 
and Van Leeuwen. 

127. otkoir’ dv MSS. vulgo. Tyrwhitt 
proposed oixotrov which Blaydes reads. 
Elmsley in his note on Tyrwhitt says 
“Imo, ni fallor, ofcoirny. Vide ad Med. 
1041.” And this is read by Meineke 
and Holden. 

128. rode R. V. P. vulgo. roradi Pi. 
Brunck. And this is read by all sub- 
sequent editors except Meineke and Hall 
and Geldart, under the mistaken idea 
that it isthe reading of R. Cobet pro- 
posed pot radi, a tasteless proposal, with 
radi recurring immediately below, but 
it is adopted by Meineke. 

133. moujnons R. V. V*. M. M?®. P*. vulgo. 
moujoets P. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Weise, Blaydes. But this is plainly 
wrong. This isan independent sentence, 
not depending, as Elmsley (at Medea804) 
supposed, upon das. 

184. rére y €dOns MSS. vulgo. cdr’ 
€hOns Gelenius, Portus to Invernizzi in- 
clusive, Weise, Kock, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. zor ¢\Ons Suidas (s. wv. pn 
pol mor ens), and so Meineke and 
Holden, a very tame alteration. 

146. nuiy mapa thy Oadarray V. V7. PX. 
vulgo. pw ye mapa thy Oddarray R. P. 
nly ye wapa Oddatrav Bekker, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bothe, Bergk, recentiores, ex- 
cept Halland Geldart. The ye isattrac- 
tive, but it seems impossible to omit ryy 
which is found in every M8. 
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150. €dédv0’ ; EY. ériy P. V*. and all 
printed editions, except Van Leeuwen, 
though one or two of the early editions 
have éA@6vr’; by mistake. €AOdvre; EY. ore 
R. V. P. F.---60’ ov« Sav Bothe, Blaydes, 
Weise, Green to Hall and Geldart in- 
clusive. és ov« idey MSS. (though I am 
not quite certain about V.) vulgo. érz ovK 
idSoy Meineke, but in his Vind. Aristoph. 
he prefers 60° ovx ida», Bergk conjec- 
tured dpos ovx idoy, Van Leeuwen 
rewrites the verse, eA@dvres; EY. 6re7 
kovx idav vy tovs Geovs, Blaydes shows 
his ingenuity by suggesting nine or ten 
substitutes for the last three words, 
none of which he adopts himself or 
recommends to others, 

160. pnxova R. V. V*. P* vulgo. pryko- 
vas U. P', Kuster, Bergler. 

163. 7 yévorr dv Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Merry. And so (without 
the iota subscript) all editions before 
Portus. 4 yévoir’ dv MSS., Portus, recen- 
tiores, except as aforesaid.— midowde 
Dawes (at Clouds 87), Brunck, recen- 
tiores. metOorobe Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, Scaliger, Faber. eideoGe V. V’. 
P. Pt. U., all other editions before 
Brunck. meidec@a R. 

164, midopec® P. Aldus, Kuster, Ber- 
gler, Brunck, recentiores, except that 
Brunck, and one or two more, read 
miOaped after Dawes, ubi supra, though 
I do not think that Dawes meant to 
alter mi@opecO. meiopeocO’ R. and all 
editions before Kuster except as herein 
mentioned. mioiper?’ P'. Junta, Gry- 
naeus. meOoivec@ V.—rmidnobe Dawes, 
Brunck, recentiores. midoiwde P. P*., all 
editions before Brunck except Gormont. 
meiOorrGe R. V. weiGeode Gormont. 

168. ris éotw otros Dobree, Meineke, 
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Holden, Green. ris dpus otros BR. V. V’. 
P. P?. F. Junta, Gormont, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Blaydes, Bergk, Kock, Merry. 
Probably some copyist had in his mind 
the line from the Tyro cited in the 
commentary on line 275. is otros 
édpus P’. Havn. Aldus vulgo. 
eorty Hermann, Van Leeuwen. 

172. ri dy otv mrovotiuev MSS. vulgo. 
ri av ovv rorapev Aldus, Fracini, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Gelenius to Bergler. ri odv 
morapev Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Van Leeuwen. 

177. amodavoopai ti y P. P*. Havn. 
Kuster (in notes), Bergler, Brunck, 
Bothe, Weise, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen; and dmoXatcopat Ti y’ 
(interrogative but without a note of 
interrogation) all editions before Bergler 
except ashereinmentioned. dmroAavcopat 
y V. Gelenius, Portus, Kuster. 
copa & BR. Fracini. 
Invernizzi, Bekker. dmodavoopai te S 
Dindorf, Bergk to Kock, and Merry. 

180. @owep ef Aéyos (as infra 282) 
Blaydes (in a note to his first edition), 
Meineke, recentiores, except Merry and 
Hall and Geldart. doep eiro ris. R. V., 
all editions, except Brunck, before 
Meineke, and Merry afterwards; but 
that seems hardly Greek. ds tis ef Aéyor 
Brunck. Dobree, who in his note on 
this passage merely condemns the pre- 
sent reading, afterwards in his Miscel- 
lanea (Adv. ii. 260) offers two suggestions 
for its improvement: (1) éomep et y’ 
elrors (sed qu. he adds, an oportuerit 
dSonep y' ef ut Ran 1158), and (2) dcrep 
dy euro. tis. The latter alternative is 
adopted by Hall and Geldart. 

182. dua rovrov Bergk, recentiores, 
except Green. did rotro R. V. In the 


ris ouTés 


a7ro\av- 
amoN\avoopat ti O° 
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Aldine text the metre is restored by 
the addition of ye, and so all editions 
before Bergk, and Green afterwards. 
dea rovrov should be followed, and dic 
rovré ye preceded, by a comma. The 
mistake probably arose from the fact 
that in all these four lines 181-4, 
either rodro or rovrov is found in the 
middle of the line. 

190. 6icwow MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
proposed @vwow, which is read by Hol- 
den, Blaydes, and Merry. 

191. ipiy P. P'. vulgo. gyi RB. V. 

202. éuBas MSS. vulgo, both here 
and infra 266. In both places Meineke 
alters it to éoBas, and is followed by 
Holden, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 
The only excuse for this alteration is the 
occurrence in 208 infra of éoBaeve, which 
is really no excuse at all. 

204. xadotpey R. V. V*. P. PL P?. 
vulgo. karo’ dy U. (and R. has yp. 
xadoyu av) Fracini, Gelenius, Kuster, 
Bergler. But Bentley observed ‘‘ Recte 
Kahovpey pro Kkadéoopey, sequitur enim 
kavovpev av Portus, and the 
editions which go by the name of 
Scaliger and Faber. 

210. Adoov R. U. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Weise. Bentley had previously 
pointed out that Suidas, s.v., had pre- 
served this reading. ytooy V. and all 
editions before Bekker, and Weise after- 
wards, 

212. “Iruy édeAiCopevn Stepois 


ot b€ voy.” 


MSS. 
vulgo. Meineke placing a colon after 
“Iruy reads ¢€AeArCopeérvns 0’ iepots, and this 
is followed by all subsequent editors ex- 
cept Green. It may be that Aristophanes 
was so barren of ideas, as to write iepay 
vpvov in line 210, and iepots pédeou 
in precisely the same sense three lines 
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afterwards; and it may be even possible 
(though I doubt it) that he could write 
such a sentence as ovs Opnveis "Iruv. Had 
he done so, we must have admitted that 
Aristophanes, like other poets, aliquando 
dormitat. But there is no need to thrust 
such stuff upon him without an atom of 
authority or probability. 

215. opitaxos R. P. Pt. P®, Fracini 
and all subsequent editors before Din- 
dorf, and Weise, Bergk, Meineke, 
Kock, and Van Leeuwen afterwards. 
pittaxos V. Aldus, Junta, Dindorf, and 
(save as aforesaid) recentiores. The 
reason for this change is that Eusta- 
thius on Odyssey xvii. 315 observes 
(speaking of the opida&) addy a’ri otoa 
Tapa thy diya Tov ciypa Tapa Ta Kapuxe 
If this means that Aristophanes 
did not call the woodbine opida€, (which 
appears doubtful), it seems to have been 
a mistake of the learned Archbishop, or 
perhaps a mistake in his copy of Aris- 
tophanes. 

After 222. aide? R. V. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Weise, and 
Meineke. avdct res all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Bothe and Weise after- 
wards. And see the similar wapemvypadat 
after Frogs 311 and 1263. It seems 
incredible that Meineke should -have 
omitted this stage-direction, so elimina-~ 
ting the nightingale’s song altogether, 
and making the admiration with which 
it is received apply to the song of the 
Hoopoe. I do not suppose that he 
realized this result, for he never seems 
able to penetrate into the ideas of | 
Aristophanes. He well deserves the 
gratitude of all students of the Greek 
drama for his invaluable collection of 
the Fragments of the Greek comic 


pidaka. 
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poets, but possibly the editing of frag- 
ments, which are mostly corrupted, and 
have to be treated roughly, and licked 
into shape, may not be the best pre- 
paration for editing a living and well- 
preserved play, which has been continu- 
ously enjoyed by successive generations 
for upwards of 2,300 years. Anyhow, 
no other edition exhibits such perverse 
ingenuity as Meineke’s. 

227. émo- «.t.A. This is the prolonged 
note of the Hoopoe, éroi or érorot. It 
seems therefore impossible that, as in 
the MSS. and most of the editions, it 
should have -rot in the middle, and 
then commence afresh with somo- 
which would not be the note of the 
Hoopoe at all. The line is written as 
I have given it by Dindorf, Blaydes, 
and Bergk to Merry inclusive. These 
bird-notes are given in the MSS. and 
editions with many slight variations, 
which it does not seem necessary to 
catalogue here. 

230. dco. R. V. V*. P. F. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise. dca P*. (but 
with -o. written over it) and all editions 
before Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards. 
The case in 244 infra’ between of and 
dca is precisely similar.—dypoikev R. V. 
V*. Invernizzi, recentiores, except Weise. 
dypéy P. (but corrected into aypoikov) 
and all editions before Invernizzi, and 
Weise afterwards.—yvas V. V?. Kuster, 
recentiores. yvias R. F. F’. P. editions 
before Kuster. 

241. atdav R. P. vulgo. aocdav V. V*. 
I. Dindorf, Bergk to Kock inclusive, and 
Merry. But I think that they were 
misled by the statement, universally 
but erroneously made, that doday is the 
reading of R. dav Blaydes. 
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245, xarreG R. V. Bentley, Portus, 
recentiores. kxdymreO’ all editions before 
Portus. 

247. mrepvyoroixuds r’ Wieseler, Hall 
and Geldart. re mrepomoixros P'. vulgo. 
mreporroikthos (without re) R.V. arépav 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Blaydes, Merry, and Van Leeuwen; but 
the last named alters the line alto- 
gether. 

256. xawov épyov 7 RK. V. V*. vulgo. 
kavav tT épyov P. P'. P*®. Brunck, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Holden, and Hall and Geldart. 

261-8. ropo ... AAi~ These three 
lines are continued to the Hoopoe by R. 
and vulgo. And this is indubitably right, 
for if the sound ofan approaching army 
of birds had been heard on the stage, it 
would have been impossible for Peis- 
thetaerus to suggest that the Hoopoe had 
whooped to no purpose. Nevertheless 
V. P. P4. give them to the Chorus, P?. 
however saying “the Chorus or the 
owl.” Brunck, knowing no _ better 
MS. than P., followed it here, and trans- 
ferred the three lines to the Chorus; 
and his mistake is followed by Bekker, 
Weise, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. P'.’s suggestion of the 
owl is of course due to the circumstance 
that the middle line xixcaBat represents 
the hooting of the owl; but the owl has 
nothing to do with the first and third 
lines. 

266. erate V. P. Pall editions before 
Blaydes’s first, and Green and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. émrate R. V’. 
Dindorf (in notes), Blaydes, Weise, re- 
centiores, except as aforesaid. The 
Scholiast says émr@ ew €or rd emt Tois wots 
kabeCépeva Ta Gpvea kpatev, and nobody 
seems to have observed the connexion 
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between ezafev and érov, as to which 
see the Commentary. 

268. adX odv ovroot Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Merry, Van Leeuwen. 
GAX otroot MSS. all editions before 
Brunck. dAdd y otroot Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Bothe, and Weise. dda 
xovrooit Dindorf, Green. dAdos ovroct 
Porson, Blaydes. ddd’ cis otroot Hall 
and Geldart. 

270. ovros adros MSS. vulgo. For abrés 
Dobree proposed avrovs, and Dindorf, it 
is sald, atrov. The latter is read by 
Blaydes. 

273, eixéros . . atta y éort. All 
editions before Meineke, but the MSS., 
omit the y and read ai7é ort. Kéchly 
proposed to read eixdrws ye .. aire ’orl, 
and this is adopted by Meineke and 
all subsequent editors. But doubtless 
Marco Musuro derived the Aldine read- 
ing from the MSS. he employed; and 
it would not have been so easy to over- 
look the ye had it followed eikérws. 

276. déptBarns Brunck, and subsequent 
editors before Meineke, and Green and 
Van Leeuwen afterwards. dperBarns MSS. 
editions before Brunck, and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. Bentley suggested 
époBarns, referring to such words as épo- 
zuros and épopmarrav, and a glance at the 
Lexicon will show that this is a very com- 
mon form of compounds of dpos. Porson 
(at Hec. 204) objected to opiBarns, and 
proposed to place a stop after drozos, 
and substitute ap’ for dpus, which I 
confess I do not understand. Both 
Dindorf and Fritzsche (at Thesm. 326) 
think Porson’s objection unfounded, the 
former referring to ovpiBdrac in Eur. 
Phaethon, Fragm.v. 27. Itseemsto me 
a matter of indifference whether dp.8d- 
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Tys OY 6poBdrns isread. Kéchly suggested 
dBpoBarns which is adopted by Meineke 
and (save as aforesaid) subsequent 
editors. 

278. éoérraro R. V. F. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, and (with eio- for éc-) Bergk and 
Green. émémraro P'. Havn. all editions 
before Brunck, and Weise afterwards. 
érenrero Brunck. éoémrerolnvernizziand 
(with e’o- for éo-) Meineke, recentiores, 
except Green. See the note on 48 
supra. 7 

281. otroci pev éore Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
eott R. V. V?. P. PLE. 
editions before Brunck. The reading of 
the better MSS. left a syllable short, 
which P*. (the work of a writer fond of 
making conjectural emendations) en- 
deavoured to supply by transposing pev 
and éort; but he overlooked the fact 
that the second syllable of ®:Aokdéous 
is short. Brunck supplied the missing 
syllable by prefixing aAXa to this speech, 
but instead of writing dad’ otros pév 
éotw he wrote ddrX éorw perv ovros. 
Invernizzi put the words in their right 
order, and was followed by every Com- 
mentator before Blaydes. No doubt 
ovrootis right; the present dialogue over- 
flows with the forms ovrogi and éxewvoot. 

285. ind rev cveodavrav vulgo. The 
MSS. omit the ray, which doubtless 
Marco Musuro supplied out of the MSS. 
from which he compiled the Aldine 
Text. Kéchly proposed to substitute 
re for rév, and this is done by Meineke 
to Blaydes inclusive, and by Hall and 
Geldart. At the commencement of this 
line R. has drep for dre. | 

287. érepos ad ris. The MSS. have 
as repos ad tis V. P. Pi. (or adres R.). 
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All editions before Brunck have aos 
érepos autis, save that Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng, Kuster, and Bergler read 
avéis for atris. Bentley and Tyrwhitt 
both proposed to omit the os, and from 
Bothe and Dindorf downward the read- 
ing has been fixed asin my text, with 
the customary exception of Weise. 
Brunck, however, preferred to omit the 
ris, and read ws érepos av, and so Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, and Weise. 

290. mas dp’ Blaydes. 
vulgo. 

291. Ad@oots 7 Tadv dpvewr Bentley, 
Tyrwhitt, Brunck, recentiores. Addwarts 
9 mt trav épvéoy P?, all editions, except 
Fracini and Gelenius, before Portus. 
Adhacis éaO’ 7 ‘wi rév dpvewy R. V. P. P2. 
Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, and subsequent 
editors before Brunck. Kuster, however, 
proposed adda ris roP 7 Adpaots eoriv 
emt ray opvéov ; and thesame conjecture 
is repeated, with several others, by 
Blaydes. 

292. i) wirdy Siavroy, The first word is 
so accented in V. V2. P. P'., and in all 
the editions before Bergler which give 
the accent. R., and several editions, 
give no accent. The form 7 was intro- 
duced by Burmann in Bergler’s edition, 
and has since prevailed; only Meineke 
and Holden reverting to 7). 

298. emi Adhav oixodow V. U. vulgo, ex- 
cept that V. has oixoto’, and several of 
the early editions have Addoy for Addo. 
émt tay Ader oikodo’ R., and (with oi- 
xovotvy) Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, and 
the editions which go by the name of 
Scaliger and Faber. Herwerden proposed 
Tous Addous ¢yovotv, which Van Leeuwen 
“adopts. No doubt it is surprising that 
no allusion should be made to the well: 
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known circumstance that crests were 
invented and first worn by the Carians ; 
but it is difficult to believe that such 
simple words as rovs Adgous ¢xovor could 
have been corrupted into the existing 
text, and the words dogadelas ovvexa 
certainly refer to the mountain crests. 
Nor is it sufficient to say with Van 
Leeuwen that these words are introduced 
‘“praeter expectationem. Nam ut hoc 
possit subjungi, r@ rovs Adgdous ¢yew 
tribuendus est sensus colles tenendi, occu- 
pandi.” On the whole, therefore, it 
seems necessary to retain the ordinary 
reading. 

298. exewnt O¢ y Leutsch, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Green. And, having 
regard to the yairni three lines below, 
this seems right. éxewooi dé y' V. vulgo. 
For d¢€ y' R. has ye wv) A’ which is 
obviously borrowed from the preceding 
line. For this reason, amongst others, 
I cannot in the preceding line adopt the 
suggestion made by Elmsley (at Ach. 
108) to read éxewoot dé for exewoot ye, 
though it has been adopted by several 
recent editors. 

299. xecpvdos U. and (apparently) F. 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bergk. xnpt- 
hos R. V. V% PL all editions before 
Brunck, and Bergk. xepvAos P. Euphro- 
nius is quoted by the Scholiast as say- 
ing that xeiptiAos was the Attic name of 
the bird. Eustathius, on Iliad 1. 274 
(but the annotation is out of place, 
coming between those on 404 and 407), 
refers to this passage, in relation to the 
change of letters; but it is difficult to 
say whether he means that Aristophanes 
wrote xetpvdos, or that he wrote xnpvdos 
with a jest on xeipo. I cannot help 
thinking that the latter is what Aris- 
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tophanes really did, though I have fol- 
lowed the reading of recent editors. 

308. ofuoe R. V. vulgo. ofzat Dobree, 
Meineke, and Kock. But oiuat would be 
very tame in the mouth of Euelpides. 

310. -xorotv. The change of the 
reiterated -wo- before ov, to the re- 
iterated -ri- before riva, makes it clear 
that in each case the reiterated syllable 
is intended as the commencement of the 
word which follows; the birds either 
stuttering in their eagerness, or (which 
is more probable) indulging in a musical 
shake, after the manner of the Euri- 
pidean eicececereckiaoey in Frogs 1314, 
1348. This was first seen by Bothe 
and Dindorf, whose arrangement, as 
in the text, is followed by all subsequent 
editors, except Weise and Hall and 
Geldart. But some early copyist, mind- 
ful of the -rozomot of supra 227 (which 
is quite a different matter) and perhaps 
also of the Homeric and Tragic mwézor, 
thought that these -romomo- should have 
a similar termination, and accordingly 
converted the final -mo- into zo’, so 
severing entirely their connexion with 
qwov. And this is found in the MSS. and 
in all the editions before Bothe’s first, 
and in Weise, and Hall and Geldart 
afterwards. I have followed R. and V. 
in repeating the zo ten times, and the 
rt eight times. The ten iterations of zo 
in R. and V. of course include the zo 
converted into zroi. 

314, -re viva R. V. V*. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise. But here 
again most of the MSS. have an inter- 
polation between the zr: and the riva, 
and a very extraordinary one—riripmpod 
And so all the editions before 
Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards. In 
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the MSS., and many of the editions, the 
reiterated 7: bears the same accent as 
the first syllable of riva, but I have 
followed Dindorf in omitting this. It 
seems absurd to put an accent on a 
stutter or a shake, and in this respect 
the MSS. have of course no authority. 

318. AerTo Aoyiora R. V. P. P*. vulgo. 
Aerrodoyora P}. Gelenius, Portus to 
Kuster inclusive. Aentydoyord Bothe. 
Aerrocogiocra U. Aenrwa coduiora (a hesita- 
ting suggestion of Dawes), Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen.—aqiy- 
dov R. Brunck, recentiores. ddixové V. 
P!. editions before Brunck. agiy@a P. 

319. wov; wa; R. V. Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Hall and Geldart, Van Leeuwen. 
mov; mwa; (without the iota subscript) 
vulgo. 

324. épacra P'. V*. all printed editions. 
epaoras R. V. P. BF. 

326. wou (or vod) map piv; ETI. 2 
wap wpiv. R. Tyrwhitt, Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except that Van Leeuwen reads 
Tov; wap nui; splitting up the speech 
into two questions. ov; EIT. map’ piv’ 
ei wap vpiv. V. V*%. P. Pl. M. M?®. all 
editions before Bekker, except that 
Gelenius reads 7juiyv and Brunck and 
Invernizzi tpi in both places. 

333-5. es dé Sddov...érpadyn. It is 
plain from the antistrophe that of these 
three lines, the first two should consist 
of four paeons each, and the third of 
a paeon and a cretic, or their respective 
equivalents. The first line readily lends 
itself to this formation, but requires the 
second line to commence with a vowel, 
ovy Gotov for example. But the second 
and third lines are hopelessly involved, 
and cannot be restored to their original 
metre. Van Leeuwen attempts to re- 
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write the three lines, and his readings 
are therefore omitted from the following 
list. eloexddeoev Seidler. e&exadecer 
Bothe. éxdreoey P. P*. all editions 
before Bekker, and Weise afterwards. 
éxddeoe R.V. Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except as aforesaid.—zapéBadey P’. all 
editions before Duindorf, and Weise 
afterwards. mapéBade R. V. P. Dindorf, 
recentiores, except as aforesaid. 

336. aGAAd mpos Todroy pev Porson (at 
Eur. Hec. 204), Bothe, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Bergk. mpos 
nev ovv Tov dpuw MSS. and all editions 
(except Brunck) before Bekker, and 
Weise afterwards. 
dpuv Brunck, dAAGd mpos péev ovy roy 
épyy Bergk. Suidas, s8.vv. vorepos 
Asdyos, quotes the line as adda pev pds 
TovTovs vatepos Adyos, whence Porson 
derived the present reading. 

337. Sodvac thy dSikny MSS. vulgo. 
Dobree thinking ri dixny not Greek, 
proposed viv diknv, which Meineke reads, 
whilst Bothe reads 67) Sodvat dixny, and 
Bergk proposed viv Sodvar dixny. How: 
ever Dobree seems to have changed his 
mind afterwards, referring to Xen. 
Hellenics, ii. 8. 29, iti. 3. 11 (where for 
durrns Sikns Brodaeus, Wolf, Schneider, 
and others read 6% rijs Sixns), iil. 4. 25, 
vi. 2. 34; Oed. Tyr. 552; Heracleidae 
1025 ; which abundantly justify the use 
of the article here. 

538. amroddpecO Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. dmodotpeO’ P. P*. V*. all edi- 
tions before Brunck. dmodovpec? R. V. 

342. Kdpra’ ...’xxomns. The whole 
of this line is given to Peisthetaerus by 
R., and by Bekker and all subsequent 
editors. But V. V*. P. P*. give ras; to 
Euelpides, and make the remainder of 
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the line the answer of Peisthetaerus 
And so all the editors 
before Bekker. It is obvious that this 
destroys all the humour of the passage ; 
and Tyrwhitt’s proposal to restore mas 
to Peisthetaerusis found to be sanctioned 
by R., and is now universally accepted. 

346. wepiBare Reisig, Dindorf, Blaydes, 
Meineke, recentiores, except Hall and 
Geldart. éiGade MSS. vulgo. 

307, pevovre MSS. Bentley, Portus, 


recentiores. peév te all editions before 
Portus. 
360. apd cavrot Bentley, Seager, 


Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
mpos autrév MSS. vulgo, save that one or 
two editors write it mpos airév. 

361. mpdo6ov MSS. vulgo, though 
Dindorf, Blaydes, and Bergk by mistake 
write it rpooov, see Appendix to Frogs 
483. Haupt suggested wpocdot, as if at 
this critical moment the adventurers 
would have had either the time or the 
means for tying the saucers on their 
faces, or as if they would have wished 
to fight blindfold, with a bandage over 
their eyes. Yet this reading, which 
should have been peremptorily rejected, 
even had it been supported by all the 
weight of the MSS., has been allowed 
to supersede the genuine text by Meineke 
and all subsequent editors except Green 
and Blaydes. Beck protested before- 
hand against any proposal to change 
mpocbov into mpddov; but forty years 
afterwards Badham (on Iph. Taur. 1187) 
asserted “in Arist. Av. 361 omnino 
legendum mpd6ov.”” And so Van Leeu- 
wen reads. 

368. évyyevée R. V. P. PL P?. and, 
I believe, all the other MSS. And so 
all editions before Dindorf, and Weise, 
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Bergk, and Kock afterwards. But Bent- 
ley and Brunck had suggested the 
contracted form évyyevi, and this is 
introduced into the text by Dindorf 
and most subsequent editors. However, 
as Brunck observed, ‘‘nulla causa est 
cur gvyyevée mutetur;” both the full 
and the contracted forms were in 
common use with Attic writers; and 
Aristophanes may well have written 
Evyyevée here, and mwepexaddAy in Thesm. 
282. The two short syllables are far 
more suited to the language of the bird 
than the one long syllable; see on 403 
infra, 

371. ef dé MSS. vulgo. “ Forte et ye’ 
Bentley. Dobreealso suggested et ye but 
afterwards preferred oide. And ode is 
introduced into the text by Meineke and 
Blaydes. But this is the last thing the 
Hoopoe would have said. He cannot 
but admit that they are hostile by nature 
(Even if they are foes by nature, yet in 
their intention they are friends), but he 
would not lay it down as a substantive 
proposition of his own. 

372. tpas R. V. V*. vulgo. 
F. F*, Blaydes. 

373. ofS Porson, Brunck, recentiores, 
except Weise. oty MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Weise. 

377. rovd R. V. U. Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. ovdey P!, P*. (but P!. has 
vovd superscriptum) all editions before 
Kuster. rovd’ P.—edéis R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. avrds V. V%,. P. P* all 
editions before Invernizzi. airéd o@ 
Bentley. 

382. padou...ris...copdv. MSS. vulgo. 
Indeed, the only editor who has altered 
the text is Van Leeuwen, who adopts 
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. gopov. But many have objected 
to the line, and offered emendations 
which it is unnecessary to recapitulate. 
copov can hardly stand alone, nor does 
Dobree’s other suggestion coda seem 
animprovement. It appears to me that 
the word required is codés, whether 
with ris or rt, $0 that the Chorus are 
admitting the truth of the Hoopoe’s 
maxim, that of copot pavOavovat moda 
an’ é€x@pav. In fact, I find myself in 
unexpected agreement with Hamaker, 
who would place a stop at the end of 
the preceding line, and read here xpr- 
oipov pada yap dv te Kkawd Tov éxOpav 
coos, though the words paéor and yap 
dy might perhaps be transposed. For 
xpyoiwoy is the thing to be learnt, 
supra 372; and of codot the persons to 
learn it. 

385. évnvridueOa Bentley, Porson, 
Bothe (first edition), Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Blaydes. 
riopeba R. V. Gelenius, Portus, and all 
subsequent editions before Bothe’s first, 
and Weise afterwards. 
editions before Gelenius, and Rapheleng 
and Blaydes afterwards. 

386. juw (or nylv) Bentley, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, 
Bergk. jyiv MSS.editions before Brunck, 
and Bothe afterwards. 7 mpiv Porson, 
Holden, Green, Blaydes, Merry. v7 A’ 
Meineke, which does not seem to suit the 
occasion, but is adopted by Kock and 
Hall and Geldart. Van Leeuwen omits 
nev, aNd rw Te TpYBAlw and roy 6BedioxKor. 
This line is one line only in the MSS. 
and is so written by Brunck and all sub- 
sequent ecitors except Van Leeuwen, but 
all editors before Brunck give it as two 
lines. The use of Fu by Attic writers 
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is established by Eustathius on Diad 
xvi. 415, who gives instances both from 
Tragedy and from Comedy. 

387. ra te TopvBAiw V. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores, 
rpvBrio all editions, except Fracini, 
before Portus. 7 re rpvBdio Fracini, 
Portus, and subsequent editions before 
Brunck. 

390. wap atriy tiv xiTpav axpay Dawes 
(p. 191), Brunck, Bekker, recentiores, 
except Van Leeuwen. apa rv xvrpav 
dxpav avtiy KR. V. V*. P!. M?. all editions 
before Brunck, and Invernizzi and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. 
xXUTpay axpav airny P. For abrnv épavres 
(as the text then stood) Bentley 
suggested éporvres, comparing 
Iliad xix. 15 dyrny ciodéerv. Herwerden 
(V. A.) proposes zap’ abriy | ryv yirpav 
“Apn Bdérovras | éyyvs. (Herwerden’s 
“ Vindiciae Aristophaneae ”’ is published 
as these sheets are passing through the 
press. As regards the Birds at all 
events, it is a disappointing book; and 
the judgements which he is perpetually 
passing on his previous suggestions-— 
“Pessime errabam,” “ Turpiter erra- 
bam,” and the like—however creditable 
to his own candour, do not tend to 
increase our confidencein Dutch methods 
of criticism.) 

394, karopvynodpecOa, The MSS. and 
all the editions before Brunck had 
katopuxOnodpecOa (or -peba). Then both 
Bentley and Dawes suggested xaropuvyyasd- 
peoOa, which was adoptea by Brunck 
and all subsequent editions before 
Bergk. Then Elmsley in a review of 
Hermann’s Supplices of Kuripides, 
Classical Journal, vin. 439, noticing that 
Brunck had adopted karopuynospec ba, 
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observes “The analogy of rotywpvxos, 
Sidpvyes, and other cognate words, seems 
to require us to read kxaropyxnoopeo 6a. 
We have not observed either form in 
any other passage.” Accordingly Bergk 
and all subsequent editors (except Hall 
and Geldart, who revert to karopyxéncs- 
peoOa) adopt xaropuxynodpec Oa, 

395. 6 Kepaperkos R. vulgo. 
peckos V, V*, 

396. Sypocia V. M. Portus, and sub- 
sequent editions to, and including, 
Bergler; and Meineke, Holden, Green, 
Kock, and Hall and Geldart. dnpocia R.., 
which must be meant for dyposia. 
Sypdota P, P!. V*. M*. all editions before 
Portus; and Brunck, and subsequent 
editions except as mentioned above, and 
except Van Leeuwen who for dnpocia 
substitutes etmperaés. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a trochaic dimeter cannot 
commence with a dactyl. See Frogs 266, 
Thesm. 487,461. And see the passage 
from Hephaestion quoted on 1078 infra. 

405. rin r émtvoia. See the Commen- 
tary. émt rtiva rt emivoay R. V., and 
apparently all the MSS., and (except as 
hereinafter mentioned) all the editions. 
Brunck reads xai tiv’ ¢yovrés y’ émivotay, 
but nobody has followed him. Bergk 
brackets, and Meineke and Holden omit, 
emt, Blaydes reads roiavr érivotay éyovew. 


ov Kepa- 


And Van Leeuwen roiavy r ézivotav 
éyovres. These are the only changes 


actually made in the text, but others 
have been suggested. emitivar nAOdv y 
erivoray Beck. soiay rw’ ¢xovr’ emivoway 
Reisig. Kal mdev ovo’ | evexev re Tivos 
Sitavoias Blaydes. nv 7° émivotay tiv’ 
éyovres Hall and Geldart. But allthese 
are attempts to rewrite, rather than to 
correct, the line. J had at first thought 
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of ro 7 émvoia, for of course the con- © 


tracted form of riv: or tiv is, like the 
longer form, of all genders and is 
frequently coupled with a feminine 
noun. ré duvdpet ; (quanam tandem vi ?), 
Hdt. iv. 155; pua yé tm réxvn, Thesm. 
430 ; ody tixn O€ to, Aesch. Septem 467 ; 
ev TUXn ye To, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 80. But 
the resolution of the long syllable into 
two short ones is more in keeping with 
the character of the Birds, who delight 
in short syllables. 

409. geitvw MSS. vulgo. vo Dindorf, 
Weise, Bergk, recentiores, except Hall 
and Geldart. ‘It is wonderful,” says 
one of them, “ that every MS., with- 
out a single exception, should read 
écivw.” So wonderful, indeed, that he 
might have coneluded this line to be a 
quotation, as no doubt it is. 

410. rvxn dé rota MSS. vulgo. I have 
retained the language and arrangement 
of the MSS., though no doubt there is 
much to be said for Reisig’s view which 
Kock adopts. Reisig would read here 
Tuxns Sé moias, and, two lines below, 
annex épws to the present speech. This 
divides the six cretic lines into two 
speeches of equal length, giving the 
strophe to the Chorus, and the anti- 
strophe to the Hoopoe; and making 
each speech commence with a mono- 
syllabic base, ri-yn and Béov. Still it 
seems rather awkward to make the 
Hoopoe’s speech depend altogether on 
the nominative with which the speech 
of the Chorus concludes: and on the 
whole, it seems safer to abide by the 
ordinary arrangement. 

411. dépudas MSS. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. dpvesall editions before Invernizzi, 

413. Siairns re, kai cod MSS. vulgo. 
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dtairns re cov, kat Reiske, Holden, Kock, 
Blaydes, Merry. cairns re wai rod Van 
Leeuwen, who also changes Biov into 
veas. Bothe omits re and kai, so up- 
setting the metre. 

415, Aéyer S€ 6). This reading, as- 
cribed to Dindorf, is adopted by Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. Aéyouvar dé 67 V. V?. 
P. P}. M. M®. all. editions before Bergk. 
héyovot d€ R. Aeyouot O67) Hermann, 
Berek, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 
In the preceding lines the adventurers 
are spoken of in the dual, but henceforth 
throughout this lttle dialogue in the 
singular. The conjunction d¢ seems 
required, and the combination 6¢ 67 is 
very common. Blaydes refers to 112, 
155, supra. 

420. rov éxOpov V”. all printed editions 
except Bekker and Van Leeuwen. rov 
eyOpav R. V. P. Pl. M. M®. Bekker. ru’ 
€yOpov Van Leeuwen. 

424. oa wavra, kat. The MSS. have 
ga yap radra mdvra kal, which is both 
unmetrical and unintelligible, the ydp 
being manifestly out of place. I have 
followed Bergk, Kock, and Van Leeuwen 
in striking out yap raira (though indeed 
Bergk only brackets the radra), and so 
bringing this little speech of the Hoopoe 
into exact conformity with the preced- 
ing speech of the Chorus. The Scholiast 
on 848 informs us that the words oa yap 
ravra Travra, kai éxetoe Sedpo occur in the 
Andromeda of Euripides, a Tragedy 
acted some years after the Birds; and 
I make no doubt that some copyist, 
remembering the similar line in the 
Andromeda, introduced the words yap 
raira here, to the destruction of both 
sense and metre ; just as, with the like 
result, the words xdve’ oia Aéyer have 
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been introduced into Plutus 601, as it 
seems to me, by some copyist who had 
in his mind the language of Knights 815. 
The reading of Aldus, and most of the 
editions, is o4 radra yap On wdvra kat, but 
most recent editors have given varia- 
tions of the line, which are not worth 
recording here. The four lines which 
follow this speech (427-50) consist of a 
long syllable preceded and followed by 
three short syllables, which may be 
described either as a fourth paeon, 
followed by a tribrach ; or as a tribrach 
followed by a first paeon. 

A32. déyew éyew KédAeve poor R. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Weise. Déyeuv 
kédevé pot Aeyer V. V*. P. P!. editions 
before Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards. 

435. mavoriay pey made R. V. V2. F. 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Weise, 
and except that Blaydes, transposing 
the words, places pév wadw before rny 
mavorrAiay madw Pall edi- 
tions before Brunck, and Weise after- 
wards. mavor\iay ad made Brunck. 

438. éd? oiorep trois MSS. vulgo. The 
article is unnecessary and unusual; and 
Reiske suggested oio7ép rot, and Dobree 
oiomep kat, whilst Blaydes reads otoriov ; 
but I quite agree with Van Leeuwen: 
“ Jungenda ov d€ dpdaov rots Adyous é) 
oiomep tovade cuvédeEa. In hujusmodi 
verborum trajectione omitti solet articu- 
lus, qui tamen adest etiam in Pacis versu 
676; Soph. Antig. 404, Oed. Col. 907.” 
MSS. vulgo. 
Tovd’; ovdapos Valckenaer, Meineke, 
Kock, Blaydes; but this destroys the 
real humour of the passage. The Birds 
are as delicate as they are inquisitive. 

454. mapopar’ (i.e. mapoparat) Bentley, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Merry. 
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mapopas MSS. vulgo ; which Hemsterhuys 
translates quod mihi procurare possis, and 
Brunck guod mihi inessevides. Bergk sug- 
gested wep épas ormpoopas. But Bentley’s 
conjecture exactly corresponds to the 
mapadetrropevny two lines below. 

457. otpds (i.e. 6 épas) Bothe, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Merry, and Hall and 
Geldart. é6pas MSS. vulgo. It wasthought 
that a spondee, not an iamb, was wanted 
in this place to make it agree with the 
antistrophe. This may be doubted, but 
dey’ eis kowov can hardly be a complete 
sentence. Bentley suggested @ ’rav. 
Bothe proposed ovpas in his first edition, 
and introduced it into the text of the 
second; his note cited in the Commen- 
tary is in both editions. Bergk reads 
Blaydes nipes, after L. Dindorf. 
ovyers Van Leeuwen, who mentions a 
conjecture of Molhuysen ot épas. For 
e€errov Kiehl and Mehler suggest ¢&ev- 
pov which is adopted by Holden, Kock, 
and Van Leeuwen. But with rvyois av 
the participle should look to the futuve, 
and not to the past. 

A460. mpdypare rv ony qxes Dawes 
(p. 205), Brunck, Bekker, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter mentioned. 7xeus 
Thy onv mpdypart R. V. P. and the MSS. 
generally, and Invernizzi. 
anv mpcypare all editions before Brunck 
and (with #Kors for fees) P*. P?, Bentley 
suggested mpdyparti y HKets THY onY, and 
Bergk and Blaydes read mpdypare jKets 
thy ov. Bentley also suggested add’ 
ep or@ wep tH iperépay, meaning | sup- 
pose to end the line jets yropny ava- 
neigov, and so Van Leeuwen reads. 

461. aporepot Hermann, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
andVan Leeuwen. mpérepov MSS. vulgo. 
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462. eis uo. MSS. vulgo. Bergk suggests 
ev pot (which Van Leeuwen reads), and 
Halbertsma 7piv. If any change were 
necessary, I should prefer cio. 

463. kodvee ovdéy Seidler. cwddvee (with- 
out either od or ovdev) R. od kwdvee the 
other MSS. and vulgo. But kodve 
requires a subject, and oddéy koAver Was 
a common form of speech, and ends an 
iambic senarius in Knights 723 and 972. 
Bergk first conjectured ris xwAver; but 
afterwards preferred ov p’ éx@Aves. The 
suggestion that because we find kadjtes 
in an anapaestic line Lys. 607, Aris- 
tophanes always made the v long in 
anapaestics, and short in iambics is a 
very hasty generalization, and even were 
it true as a rule, it could not alter the 
quantity in so familiar a phrase as ovdey 
(Herwerden’s conjecture ri pe 
kodver (V. A.) seems probable enough). 
—kxaraxeioOac U. Kuster, recentiores. 
Blaydes saysthat P. also has carayeioOat, 
ni fallitur. Karaxeio@e R. V., the MSS. 
generally, and all editions before Kuster. 


KWAVEL. 


Bentley suggested kxardxewrOe, take your 


seats, continuing the preparations for 
a banquet; quod verum videtur says 
Dr. Blaydes, but he does not adopt it, 
and himself suggests orépavov wepibéo Oat. 

465. tt wakae MSS. vulgo. rpimradat 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, 
Merry. 

467. rivos; TIEI. tyets | mavtov MSS. 
vulgo. tivos npets; | TEI. ravrev Mei- 
neke, Holden, Green, Blaydes. 

480. ov« arodaecet MSS. vulgo. as dro- 
daoer Bentley, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
and Van Leeuwen. os ov tayéws arro- 
doe Zevs Brunck. This and the three 
preceding lines have been variously 
arranged. R.V. give 477, 478 (otcovv 
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Ojr’ ei lapérepoy . . . 4 Baotdeia) to the 
Hoopoe, 479.to Peisthetaerus, and 480 
to the Hoopoe. And so, except that 
they give 479 to Huelpides, Aldus and 
all editions before Brunck, who gave 
479 and 480 to Euelpides. Then it was 
found that Bentley had given 477, 478 
to Peisthetaerus ; and that was adopted 
by Bothe and subsequent editors. 

481. roivyy jpyov trav avOporev V’. 
(according to Blaydes), Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. Bothe inserts y after roivuy. 
rowuy tev avOparav jnpyoy R. V. P. Pl. 
all editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
afterwards. toivuy is placed by Inver- 
nizzl after avéperev, and by Van 
Leeuwen after jpyov. Blaydes reads 
tev avOparar of viv Apxor. 

484. mporov wavtay MSS. vulgo: save 
that mdyreov is accidentally omitted by 
Portus, and in the edition called 
Scaliger’s. mavrav apérepos Hirschig, 
Meineke, Holden. mpérepos rdvrav Kock, 
Van Leeuwen. zapatos ravrav Merry 
(e conj. Bergk). Haupt proposed to 
change Aapeiov kai MeyaBdgov into Aa- 
pelov kai MeyaBatoy, and this is done by 
Kock and Van Leeuwen. 

488. toyve Elmsley (at Ach. 207), 
Dindorf, Meineke, recentiores, except 
Hall and Geldart. tcyvoe MSS. vulgo. 

489. véuov Porson, Bothe, Blaydes, 
Meineke, Holden, recentiores, except 
Hall and Geldart. pdvoy R. V. vulgo.— 
dpOptoy V. P?. vulgo. dphov R. P. P?. 
has dp&ov but with p written above. 
At the commencement of the line 
Hamaker changes imé into dro, and is 
followed by Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
and Van Leeuwen. 

490. oxvdrodéyrar Bentley, Kuster (in 
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notes), Brunck, recentiores. oxvrodéyrat 
or oxurddeyo. MSS. editions before 
Brunck ; but, as the next word shows, 
the first syllable would be long. 

491. ropvevrodvpaoridornyoi R. Suidas 
(s.v.), Bentley, Porson, Invernizzi, re- 
centiores. ropvevragomidodupornyo V. V*. 
P. P. all editions before Invernizzi. 
“ Trascor codici Ravennati,” says Porson, 
“qui toties quidem alias mihi mea prae- 
ripuerit, nunc vero eandem lectionem, 
quam e Suidé me Comico redditurum 
putabam, impudenter sibi arrogarit,”’ 
Praef. Hee. p. 51. 

492. imodnodpevo. MSS. vulgo. dzo- 
Svcovres Kock. Van Leeuwen writes the 
line todnaodpevor S€ BadiCovaw vixrap, 
thinking that the words refer to the 
classes enumerated in the preceding 
lines, and that vuxrwp means “in the 
early morning.” But the comment of 
Euelpides shows that both these assump- 
tions are wrong. 

495. kapri xabetvdov MBS. vulgo. Bent- 
ley suggested kdpr’ éxddevdor which Bothe 
veads. Meineke would change xépru 
into Kai 71, which is done by Van Leeu- 
wen. Dobree proposed kai mpoxaéeddov, 
—demveiy R. V. V*. P. vulgo. 
P. dé mew Brunck, Invernizzi. 

496. ’AXipourrade R. V. P. P*. vulgo. 
‘Adiourrdde M*. Kock, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. ‘This note refers to the aspi- 
rate, not to the accentuation, which 
varies.—xdpri R. V. V?. P. P*. B®, Kuster, 
recentiores. «dre all editions before 
Kuster; while this was the reading 
Bentley proposed to alter it to xara. 

499. rére V. and the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. sore R. Blaydes. 

500. y otros mparos vulgo.  ovros 
awp@ros (without the y’) R. V. and most 
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of the MSS. apéaros otros P. whence 
Brunck read mparés y otros, and so 
Bekker and Bothe. 

501. mpoxvdAwdeia bac MSS. vulgo. Many 
recent scholars, notably Dindorf and 
Cobet (N. L. pp. 687-9), object to the 
form kxvAwdéw, insisting that the word 
should be either xvAivdw or kaduvdéo, 
but there seems to be no ground for 
this restriction. Still less can Cobet’s 
statement, ‘‘ mpoxvdivdopar et mpoxadw- 
Sotpa: sic differunt ut hoc adulantis 
sit et adorantis, illud supplicis,” be 
maintained. That eminent scholar 
was rather too fond of inventing an 
imaginary rule, and then altering all 
the passages which disprove it. And 
in obedience to this non-existent rule 
Meineke and subsequent editors, except 
Green and Hall and Geldart, read 
mpokadwodeiobar here and ékadevdovpny in 
the following line. 

505, rére y Bentley, Kuster (in notes), 
Brunck, and allsubsequent editors before 
Bergk, and Merry afterwards. rér’ R. V. 
760’ P, V*. all editions before Brunck. 
Tor av Pi, dy Porson, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Merry. See on 520 
infra. 

511. 48n yo V. V%. U. P. P*. Kuster, 
recentiores. 75n & éya M?. dev “yo 
M. all editions before Kuster. «8 éya 
R. ofS éy@ P?. See the Fourth Addi- 
tional Note. 

515. aierov dpvw darnkev éxov Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Van Leeu- 
wen. 
P. And so, but with éornk’ for eoryker, 
all editions before Brunck. Van Leeu- 
wen places dpyuy after éywv.—eni tis 
xepadns MSS. and all editions except 
Van Leeuwen’s. But Bentley conjec- 
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Kock rns oxvuradns, 
Blaydes rov oxnmrpov which Van Leeu- 
wen reads. 

516. Oepdwav MSS. vulgo. Meineke, 
in his Vind. Aristoph., proposes to 
read Oeparov6’, ‘“‘ut accipiter Apollinis 
quasi famulus esse dicatur.”’ As usual, 
he is confining his attention to the 
word or line before him, without at- 
tempting to enter into the mind of the 
speaker. These three examples are 
avowedly given to show the superiority 
of the Birds: Meineke’s alteration goes 
to prove their inferiority. The words 
ooTrep Oeparayv are contrasted with the 
Baotrets dy of the preceding line. Zeus, 
being King, has the King of the Birds ; 
Apollo, as his servant, has a smaller 
bird of the same family. 

520. duvu Bentley, Brunck, Porson, 
recentiores, except Bekker and Weise 
who, with the MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck, have 6prve.—rér dv avOpo- 
cov Tyrwhitt, Porson (at Phoen. 412), 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. rér’ avOpe- 
awov MSS. all editions before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi afterwards. tdére 7 dv- 
Oporev Bentley. dvépearer rére Brunck, 
Bekker. See on 506 supra. This and 
the following line were first set right 
by Tyrwhitt and Porson. 

521. dpvue’? KR. V. P. U. Tyrwhitt, 
Porson, Bekker, recentiores. 
editions before Bekker. dpyvoiv y P'. 
—Zére kat puri (Wasps 1057, Frogs 1088), 
Tyrwhitt, Kuster (in notes), Porson, 
Bekker, recentiores. pov all 
editions before Bekker. Brunck, trans- 
posing the words, reads ére xal viv dpuyv- 
ow.—éEanata tt MSS. Bentley, Kuster 
(in notes), Brunck, Porson, recentiores. 
éfanara tis re all editions before Brunck. 
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Dr. Blaydes suggests ¢famrarvdAn or 
e€anatacKy. 

523. viv 6’ dvdparod’, nAWiovs, Mavas 
MSS. vulgo, except that V. and V’. 
omit the &. In order to make the line 
correspond with the ov yap woAA@, infra 
611, Hermann proposed to read merely 
vov © ad Mavas here. This would form 
a very poor introduction to what follows, 
but it is adopted by Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, and Van Leeuwen. 

525. kav rots tepoirs. These words are 
in the MSS. and vulgo connected with 
what follows, but Seidler proposed to 
connect them with what had preceded, 
and therefore placed a stop after iepois, 
and inserted &’ in the next line after 
vpiv. And this is followed by Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, and Van Leeu- 
wen; only Bothe omits the %. Dindorf 
is sald to have suggested xay roiow 
aypois, and this is brought into the text 
by Blaydes. 

004. kat tpityavres R. V. vulgo. xara- 
tpivavres Hermann, Meineke, Holden. 
xawnoavres Blaydes. On emxvdcw the 
Scholiast says dvri tod émBdddAovore ouv- 
rpivavres, whence Bentley would read 
ovyrpivvavres here. 

530, kardxyvop eérepov MSS. vulgo. 
kataxvopatiov Kock, Blaydes, Merry, 
Van Leeuwen. 

538. atréy MSS. vulgo. atv Reiske, 
Kock, Van Leeuwen. Dr. Blaydes says 
‘“Tpse olim corrigebam émrév. Neque 


displiceret dAAws. Sed praestat forsitan 
arexvas.” However he inserts ér7rév in 


the text. 

543. én éwod R. V. Pt. P?. M*. vulgo. 
en épolt P. M. Bothe, Kock, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. én’ euov means have lost them 
[so that they do not exist] i my time. 
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544, xai tia cuvrvyiav Grynaeus, Bent- 
ley, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
kal auvrvxiav MSS. all editions, except 
Grynaeus, before Brunck, and Invernizzi 
afterwards. kal kata ovyrvytay Porson, 
Brunck, and (except as aforesaid) recen- 
tiores. Earlier in the line Blaydes 
changes pou into zrov, and is followed by 
Van Leeuwen. 

547. ra vedrria all printed editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned. ra re 
vedtria R. V. P. P!. Invernizzi, Bekker. 
ra re vorria Dindorf, and Meineke to 
Merry inclusive.—oixiow oy Bentley, 
Porson, Bothe, Weise. oikjow 67 all 
printed editions before Invernizzi. 
“Lege oixicw” Bentley, to which his 
editor added “ob metrum.” “Lege 
oikicw ob sensum et metrum”’ Porson. 
oixnow (without 67) MSS. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Hall and Gel- 
dart. oixkerevoo Hermann, Meineke, 
Holden, Green. oixtd oe Kock, Merry. 
ovk éxvyow Blaydes, changing avadeis 
yap in the preceding line to dyadeir’ 
dp’. otk dvnow Van Leeuwen, retaining 
dvabeis in the preceding line but also 
changing yap into dp’. 

558. KeSpidvn Brunck, Bekker, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
KeBptsva MSS. vulgo. 

554. kdmedav P*. F'. Brunck, Porson, 
Bothe, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 
karer av R. V. V*. M. M®. and, save as 
aforesaid, all editions before Dindorf. 
Dindorf changed dy into jv and, so 
altered, the reading has been followed 
by subsequent editors except those 
mentioned above. 

555. of R. V. M. M* Grynaeus, 
Brunck, recentiores. ‘dy (=adn) all 
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editions, except Grynaeus, before 
Brunck. 

559. émiwo émtBadrey R. V. U. Bent- 
ley, Kuster, recentiores. émiwot Barre 
all editions before Kuster. 

564. dpydty V. and the MSS. gener- 
ally, and vulgo. dpyofer R. Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng. dppdérrn (on the 
“more Attic” theory) was proposed by 
Lobeck, and is adopted by Meineke and 
subsequent editors except Merry. 

565. mupots épvi6s MSS. vulgo. It is 
very unlikely that Aristophanes wrote 
mupovs in this and the following line, 
but which mvpots is wrong, and what 
should be substituted for it itis impos- 
sible to say. Brunck guessed xp.6as, 
which,having regard to Peace 962-7, is 
probable enough, and is also adopted 
by Blaydesand Van Leeuwen. Meineke 
guessed yupous which is also adopted by 
Holden and Kock: but even if one 
mupovs was borrowed from the other, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
word displaced bore any similarity to it. 

566. oiy 6vn MSS. Brunck, recentiores, 
though by a mistake it is printed ody in 
Bekker. tv 6vyn all editions before 
Brunck ; save that in the edition which 
is called Bergler’s, Burmann (without 
any authority from Bergler’s notes) 
wrote in this line ris viv for ms tv, and 
in the next tes tv for ris Bovv, both altera- 
tions being contra metrum. 

567. ‘“Hpaxdkéer Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi. ‘“Hpaxiet MSS. all 
editions before Brunck, and Invernizzi 
afterwards.—6vn rt Bergk, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 607 
ris MSS. 6inot Meineke, Holden, Green, 
Kock, and Merry. tis Body (without din) 
Aldus, and all editions except as herein 
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mentioned. 6vy tis Bovy Invernizzi who 
wrongly describes it as R.’sreading. un 
cis Body (but omitting dp6c) Dindorf.— 
pertrovrras (Or pedetovras) MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke, not understanding the passage, 
changes this to pedtrotvras, which is 
followed by all subsequent editors, ex- 
cept Green. 

573, 574. wérarat MSS. all editions be- 
fore Brunck. wérera: Brunck, recentiores. 
See on 48 supra. 

575. “Inv MSS. vulgo. Bentley jotted 
down on the margin of his Gelenius 
“forte “Hpny” thinking no doubt of 
Iliad v. 778: and “Hpny is introduced 
into the text by Meineke, Holden, and 
Hall and Geldart; and (under the form 
"Hpav) by Blaydes. But see the Com- 
mentary.—dé y R. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, except that Weise has & 2é’. 
dé x V. (but apparently altered from 
dé y') P. P*. all editions before Brunck. 
—eivat MSS. vulgo. Dobree and Bothe 
suggested iéva, and Meineke, Kock, and 
Blaydes read Bnya. This is because in 
Homer the line begins ai de Barny or Bay 
dé mooi. But the turn of the sentence 
in Homer is quite different: and here 
with Bjva we should have had tkédos 
rather than ixéAny. It is plain that the 
right word here is efvat. 

576. nei R. V. P. P. P*% Brunck, 
recentiores. tyiv all editions before 
Brunck.—ép wee MSS. vulgo. 
Tyrwhitt, who gives an entirely new 
turn to the sentence; ‘‘ Jupiter etiam 
quoties intonuit, nonne vobis mittit 
ALATUM fulmen? Tov Kepavvdyv, quasi 
Deum, addit exemplis Deorum alatorum 
a Peisthetaero supra enumeratis.” And 
this is followed by Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Blaydes, and Van Leeu- 
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wen. But on the whole I think that 
the reading of the MSS., with its im- 
plied warning, gives the better sense. 
Bothe, following the lead of J. H. Voss, 
transposes this line, placing it after line 
569, 

577. tpas MSS. vulgo. Kéchly de- 
tached the line and a half from jy ody 
to év ’OdAvpr@ from the speech of Peis- 
thetaerus, and gave them to the Chorus. 
This necessitated the change of tpas 
into 7uas. In both points he is followed 
by Bergk and subsequent editors except 
Hall and Geldart. 

579. aypav MSS. vulgo. ¢pyev Kock, 
Van Leeuwen. adyopay Lenting. 

584. 6 y' "AmdéAdov MSS. vulgo., “Amon- 
hov Elsley (at Ach. 93), Dobree, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes,and Van 
Leeuwen.—iarpds y Brunck, recentiores. 
iarpos (without y’) MSS. all editions 
before Brunck. 

586. o€ Gedy, o€ Biov, oé b€ ynv. Much 
exception has been taken to this line, 
and many alterations have been sug- 
gested, but Van Leeuwen is the only 
editor who has gone so far as to alter 
the text, introducing Bergk’s ce @edv 
oepvov and Reiske’s oe Tixnv. Meineke 
proposed oé Gedy oiBov. Reiske for ce 
dé ynv suggested besides o¢ Tuxny either 
Velsen jy & iyavrat 
Ta Oey Anpov, cé Sé ynv. Blaydes offers 
ten substitutes, putting down every word 
he can think of which will satisfy the 
requirements of the metre, without any 
particular reason for any. This whole- 
sale method of conjecture does not seem 
quite fair. Some future scholar may 
by learning and perseverance work out 
the right reading of the line, and Dr. 
Blaydes would at oncebe down upon him 
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with his familiar formula Idem ipse 
conjeceram. 

589. eis R. P'. Bentley, Bergler, re- 
centiores. es V. P. P*. all editions before 
Bergler. This and the following line 
are omitted in the text of V. but are 
given atthe foot of the page. 

591, xeyAav MSS. and all the editions 
except Van Leeuwen’s. The first syll- 
able of xixAat is usually short, and many 
have proposed to substitute some other 
bird-name here; Brunck suggesting xir- 
vay, Dobree kiykAov (which Van Leeuwen 
adopts), and Reisig maar. But Aris- 
tophanes was a better ornithologist than 
the critics, and was well aware that 
none of these substituted birds gather 
in flocks, as thrushes do. Moreover, as 
was long ago pointed out, the first 
syllable of xixka is long, not only in 
these anapaests, but in some anapaestic 
lines from the Protesilaus of Anaxan- 
drides, preserved by Athenaeus iv. chap. 
7, where, amidst a long catalogue of 
dainties, appear xkixAat, kopvdol, kirrat, 
KUKVOL, Teekay, KtykAot, yépavos, There 
too kirrat and kiyxAor are in their proper 
places and cannot be substituted for 
kixdat; while the ure is selected merely 
because it is placedamong theoxmmodaya 
by Aristotle; but the word mw is as 
little likely to be confused with the 
word xixyAn, as the wood-pecker is to 
gather in flocks. 

593, ra pev adr’. See the Commentary. 
Van Leeuwen also avails himself of this 
emendation, but thinks it necessary to 
rewrite the earlier part of the line, 
pavrevopevoiot Ta TF GAN’ avrois, Which 
seems no improvement. ra peértadd’ 
MSS. vulgo.—dacovor MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
(reading péradda) suggests 





deiEovct, 
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which is adopted by Holden and 
Blaydes.—ra ypnord MSS. vulgo. Reiske, 
seeing the inapplicability of the words 
to péradAa, conjectured ra xpvaa. 

595. Sor drodetrae tGv vavKAnpov R. 
V. U. Kuster, recentiores. 
dmokeirat tov vavedAnpoy all editions be- 
fore Kuster. This made the line a 
syllable too long, and Bentley proposed 
to omit ray: but it is now plain that 
ovx was the interpolated syllable. 

599. oi mpérepo V. P.vulgo. oi mpdrepov 
R. U. PF. FE. V7. Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, 
to Kock inclusive, and Merry. Blaydes 
refers to Clouds 936. 

600. toacr’ Aéyouot 5é€ rot rade KR. V. 
P. Pt. F. F! M. M®. Brunck, recentiores, 
except as hereafter mentioned. 
P2, otdacr all editions before Brunck. 
While the text was in this condition, 
Bentley suggested ode, and Kuster 
rovro, for otro. There still remains a 
difficulty about the caesura “ post quar- 
tum pedem, quod, ut vere observat 
Kusterus, in metro anapaestico vitii in- 
diciwm esse solet. Poetam, licet accuratis- 
simum, sui oblitum non fuisse, leveque 
non admisisse peccatum nolim affir- 
mare,’’ Brunck. Here, indeed, he adds, 
it would be easy to write toao”™ et ye hé- 
yovow rade, but he does not admit his 
conjecture into the text. Many other 
suggestions have been made. Porson 
(Praef. ad Hec.) proposed tcac’* dure 
Néyovory trade (which Van Leeuwen 
adopts): Elmsley toao’* adovot ye rou 
rade; Reisig icac”™ tyvovoe dé roe rade ; 
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Lenting tcac”™ atyoto. O€ ror rade; 
Meineke tcao”™ ctpovor dé roe rade; and 
others otherwise. I have no sympathy 
with those who would banish from Aris- 
tophanes a well-authenticated phrase, 
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or collocation of words merely because 
of its rarity. And in fact nobody has 
altered the text except Van Leeuwen, 
save only that Blaydes, in accordance 
with Elmsley’s suggestion, has changed 
de into ye. 

603. dacopev (“ut in 592”) Bentley, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, and 
Merry. dacovo’ MSS. vulgo. 

604. iyreia peyddn MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
reads dyle’ av peyddn, which is also 
adopted by Holden and Van Leeuwen, 
but Meineke himself repudiates this 
reading in his Vind. Aristoph. and 
proposes tytelas peyadns which destroys 
the sense. Cobet conjectured fy ed 
TpatTwoo’, ap ov peydAn rout’ éoO vyieta ; 
All this is because they doubt if the 
final syllable in tyeta can ever be long. 
How then, it may be asked, do they 
account for wdovduyeiay, eddatpoviay in 
lines 731, 2 infra? They get rid of this 
inconvenient piece of evidence by the 
simple expedient of omitting edda:poviar, 
a word to which not the slightest 
suspicion attaches. ) 

607. adapt dvr Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. maddpidv 7 P*. all editions 
before Kuster. maSdpiov dvr’ U.  rarddpv 


er ovr R. V. V*. watdaprov P.  marddprov 
dp PI, 
609. wévr dvdpor yeveds Bentley, 


Porson, Brunck,recentiores. awévre yeveds 
avépav MSS. all editions before Brunck. 

610. aiBot as MSS. vulgo. BaBai ws 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Holden, Kock. 
Hermann originally proposed to omit 
the ws, and this is done by Blaydes and 
Hall and Geldart. Meineke, following 
a suggestion of Beck or Dindorf, puts 
aiBot extra metrum, and begins this line 
with ws 67, and so Van Leeuwen. But 
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the -ot as are to be read as one syllable, 
as Hermann subsequently perceived. 
Bentley’s ai8’ os comes to much the 
same thing. 

611. od yap woAd@. In R. V. and all 
editions before Dindorf (except Bothe’s) 
the words mparopv pev ov (or their equiva- 
lent) are brought up into this line; and 
in every succeeding verse the first ana- 
paestic dipody is brought up to the 
preceding line, so that the system is 
composed of fourteen complete ana- 
paestic dimeters, and one paroemiac 
line. Bothe transposes jpuas, placing it 
before odyi, and reading ov yap 7oAd@ ; 
TpOTa pev Nuas ovxt vews oikodopery Sei as 
one anapaestic tetrameter catalectic. 
It was Dindorf who first left as: yap 
mohkA@; alone, to form an imperfect 
line, and divided the other lines as in 
the text. In some respects his division 
appears to be better, and in others 
worse, than that of the MSS. This 
system is probably, but not certainly, 
intended to correspond with that con- 
tained in 523-38 supra: and if so an 
anapaestic dipody must have been either 
lost here, or interpolated there: but 
even so, it is by no means certain in 
what particular verse the omission 
should be supplied, or the interpolation 
struck out. Blaydes, however, gives nine 
different supplements for the present 
line.—pérov pév y Bentley, Meineke, 
recentiores, except Merry. ap@rov pev 
R. V. all editions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. mp@ra pev P'. and 
Bothe as above mentioned. kai mpora 
pev Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Weise, 
Bergk, Merry. 

617. édaias R. V. P. P*. all editions 
before Brunck, and Invernizzi after- 
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wards. eéAdas (as more Attic) Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. 

619. «is "Appor MSS. vulgo. @s”Appor’ 
(as more Attic) Meineke, Holden, Kock. 

622. xpidas mupods MSS. vulgo. x«pibds, 
aupous tT Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

625.. re pépos MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke, Holden, Kock. 

631-5. jv... xpdvov. These five lines 
are divided as in the text in R. V. and all 
editions except as hereinafter mentioned. 
Bothe dividedthem into three linesending 
respectively with Adyous, ins, xpdvov, and 
this is followed by Blaydes. Next Bergk 
suggested that the second of these three 
lines should run Sicatos, dSoXos, Soros emt 
Geovs tors, Then Meineke, restoring is, 
changed the initial jv into éav. This 
makes three iambic senarii, and they 
are so read by Holden, Kock, Merry, and 
Van Leeuwen. It seems very improbable 
that this triumphant song should sink 

to the metre of ordinary dialogue. 
“ 634. ts Brunck, Porson, Bothe, Din- 


TO pépos 


dorf, recentiores, except Bergk. tors 
MSS. vulgo. 
638. emi coi MSS. vulgo. é gol 


Hamaker, Meineke, Van Leeuwen. 

639. vuordtew ére MSS. vulgo. ~ Plu- 
tarch, in his Life of Nicias, chap. 8, citing 
these lines, gives these two words, inaccu- 
rately, as vuordew ye wo. And Porson, in 
a note on Phoen. 1638, after noticing 
that the particle ye is frequently, though 
not invariably, found in the course of 
a sentence commencing with kai pry, ob 
pv, and the like, proposed to read yucra- 
Cew y ére here. And that suggestion is 
adopted by Dindorf, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors except Hall and 
Geldart. But it seems unreasonable to 
set aside the unanimous evidence of all 
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the Aristophanic MSS. on the strength 
of an admittedly inaccurate citation by 
Plutarch. 

641. mpaérov dé rot Dindorf (in notes), 
Weise, Bergk, Holden, Kock, Merry, 
Van Leeuwen. mpérov dé re MSS. (ex- 
cept EF.) vulgo. mpérov dé ro F'.  rparov 
dé ye Dobree, Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, 
Green, Hall and Geldart. 


“~ > »” 
mpatrov 6 ere 


Reisig. mpoticra dé Blaydes. 
642. veorriav ye MSS. vulgo. veorridy 
te Dobree, Reiske, Bothe, Meineke, 


Green, Van Leeuwen. Blaydes, for no 
particular reason, rewrites the line és 
THY epny veottiay ei@edOeTov. 

644, El. ro dé ri; P. and all printed 
editionsexcept as hereinafter mentioned, 
and except that Zanetti and a few early 
editions have ris for ti. rodi dé ri; R. 
with a mark for a new speaker prefixed. 
rede Oe ti; V. V*. P. M. M® = Dindorf 
introduced the form r@debi (see 18 supra) 
but still gave it to the Hoopoe as an 
interrogative, and this is followed by 
Bergk. Meineke, retaining Dindorf’s 
rodedl, transferred it to Peisthetaerus, 
and so subsequent editors, except 
Merry. But this is not quite consistent 
with the rovvop’ in the preceding line, 
for which Herwerden would accordingly 
write trevdpar’. 

645. Kpiddev R. V. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Bothe and Weise. Kpidéev M?. 
V2, ©pindev (variously accented) P. M. 
all editions before Bekker, and Bothe 
and Weise afterwards. The Scholiast 
says Kp:dbev ypdderat kat Opinbev" Kai 
core Onpos THs Oivnidos’ éav Dé Kpi@ev, ris 
’Avrtoyxioos. 

648. Setva, Sedp’ éravdkpovoa R. V. V’. 
P. P', F. F'. Brunck, recentiores. All 
the editions before Brunck omitted the 
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deip’, brought up ¢dép’ iw into this line, 
and compensated the following line by 
changing véy, ras into ye vay, ores. 

652. riv ddomex’. This is a perfectly 
unobjectionable line, but Dr. Blaydes, 
who never seems quite at home with 
an independent accusative (see the Com- 
mentary on 167), rewrites it in six 
different ways, of which it will be 
sufficient to give the first, éeriy Aeydpevov 
ws dhamné tis pada. 

658. oé xartd, ce Kato R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
oé KaNo, aé Aéyo V. U. P. P*. vulgo, but 
Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, and 
the editions which go by the names of 
Scaliger and Faber have \éyor. 

659. dpiorecoy cd R. U. F. Bentley, 
Dawes, Kuster, recentiores. apiorynoov 
(without «d) P. P*. all editions before 
Kuster. V. seems originally to have 
read dpiornooy, and then to have changed 
the final -ov into ev, dpicrnoet.—Moicats 
R. V2. Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores; but 
most of the MSS., and all the editions 
before Brunck, read povons. This was 
altered by Dawes into povons, which is 
followed by Brunck and Invernizzi. See 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. pp. 161, 162. 

660. maicwper, This is elsewhere, 
Bentley says, cited as méowpev: an error 
precisely similar to that which in Eccl. 
987 changed the genuine reading Hairois 
into werois (F.), and then emended it 
into merrois (P1.) For further examples 
see Cobet, N. L. p. 333: 

663. avrod MSS. and every edition 
except Blaydes. See the Commentary. 
Meineke, not understanding the real 
meaning of the word, says “@ ray ex- 
pectabam ” (why, I cannot imagine), 
and conjectures éxBiBacov aityy Sara 
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mpos Oeav. But the dra should follow 
immediately after the verb, see the 
Commentary on Thesm. 1228. In his 
Vind. Aristoph. he adds the further 
conjecture airois. Dr. Blaydes, igno- 
ring a good many conjectures of his 
own, adopts Halbertsma’s proposal to 
change airod mpos Gedy into & mpéos Tap 
Gcdv; “non enim mpds bedv dicebant’’, 
he adds “‘ sed pds rap Oedr,” an astonish- 
ing assertion in the face of Peace 9; 
Eccl. 1095; Plutus 1147. Van Leeuwen 
would change atrod mpos Geav airiy into 
avrika pada mpos Gedy. 

671. kav @udjoa Dobree, John Seager, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green. kai 
gtdjoa MSS. vulgo. 

687. radkaoi MSS. vulgo. The word 
does not occur elsewhere, and Dr. 
Blaydes is ready with seven substitutes: 
(1) rddaves, (2) Setrol, (3) Ovyrot, (4) rud- 
dol, (5) ddaol, (6) for edbypépioe radaol, 
Ednpepot 70 adaol, (7) pédcor. And pé- 
Aeoe iS introduced into the text by Van 
Leeuwen. The Scholiast observes that 
some divided raXaoi into 7’ ddaol. 

688. mpdoyxere (or mpdacxere) Bentley, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, except as 
after mentioned. mpooéyere MSS. all 
editions before Bothe’s first, and Weise, 
Bergk, and Hall and Geldart afterwards. 

692. sap’ émovd, Ipodiko R. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, Hol- 
den, Green, Kock, and Merry. Ipo- 
dik rap’ énot V. V*. P. P'. vulgo. 

698. Xdee nepdevre Hermann, Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes. 6é Xdetnrepdevre MSS. 
vulgo. : 

701. yéver? PX. VV. vulgo. eyever’ RLV. 
F. Portus and the editions known as 
Scaliger’s and Le Fevre’s. The unwonted 
absence of the augment appeared 
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inexplicable, and yéyor’ was proposed 
by Kiehl and Cobet, and introduced 
into the text by Meineke and Kock. 
No one seems to have observed that 
yéver’ is borrowed from Hesiod’s Cosmo- 
gony which Aristophanes is here adapt- 
ing. “Hrot pev mpaticra Xdos yéver 
(Theog. 116), rods dé ped SaAdraros yévero 
Kpévos (Id. 127). This is the real 
reason for the use of the epic form 
here as it is of the form éotowy, supra 
688. 

703. pets & os MSS. vulgo. qpeis 
as & Dobree, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Blaydes. ; 

711. rére vavkAnpo dodge MSS. vulgo, 
‘save that dpdtev appears for dpd Ce: in 
Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, Rapheleng, 
and Scaliger. vavxAnpo  dpaty 
Bothe. 7 vaverAnpo dpdtn Blaydes. 

714. wexrety V. P. Kuster, recentiores, 
except Blaydes. wéxew R. PX. RP? F. FL 
all editions before Kuster. Bergk 
suggested zeixew, which is introduced 
into the text by Blaydes, who however 
adds ‘‘his scriptis reponendum suspicor 
Keipeiy.”” 

717. dpves R. V. V2. P*. P?. all editions 
before Brunck and Bergk afterwards. 
épyis P, Brunck and (save as aforesaid) 
recentiores. The accusativeoccurs three 
times in this Play, here and infra 1250 
‘and 1610. In each case R. V. and the 
MSS. generally write dpves. P. was 
the best MS. to which Brunck had 
access, and, as it read opus, Brunck 
everywhere insisted on that form. 

718. wpds ydpov avSpés MSS. vulgo. 
mpos yduov avdpes Brunck. mpds ydapov 
dos Meineke, Holden, Kock. 
yapov apOusy Herwerden. 
.avrov Van Leeuwen. 
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719. mept pavreias MSS. vulgo. 
pavreia Dobree. 

724, pdyrect-povoas MSS. and all 
editions (save only that I have added 
the hyphen) except Van Leeuwen’s, 
who writes pdvreow evyots, and except 
that Meineke, in obedience to the 
egregious Hamaker, omits everything 
from é£ere to mviyes inclusive, and for 
kovk (after mviye:) writes otk. Meineke, 
however, repents in his Vind. Aristoph., 
and for pdvreot povoas suggests pdvrecw 
Kock suggests pdvrecw dpbois, 
and Dr. Blaydes pdvreow dei, or pavreow 
nui. Dr. Merry commences his note 
by saying “ udvreot Movoas. ‘ You will 
be able to use them as your seers and 
poets.” So far all is easy.” But, alas! 
the mischief is already done. The two 
fatal errors—the taking the words pdp- 
reot povoas to comprehend two classes 
instead of one class only, and the taking 
xpnoba to signify “to use” instead of 
‘*to consult *—have already made their. 
appearance. On this and the following 
line see the Commentary. 

725. jpos é€v dpas. So I conjecture 
for the avpas dpas of the MSS. and all 
the editions except those of Kock and 
Van Leeuwen, the former reading 
avpais Nsapais xetwoue, Oéper perpio mviyet, 
‘“oentle breezes In winter, moderate 
heat in summer”; whilst the latter 
adopts Blaydes’s suggestion mdcats Spats. 
Dr. Merry proposes avrais spats, which 
he translates “in the very seasons when 
we want them.” I take perpio mviye to 
be a description of the autumnal season, 
when the great heat of the summer has 
passed away, and the temperature has 
become more moderate. 

737. Modoa Aoypaia MSS. vulgo. Bent- 
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ley suggested Moto” @ Aoxpaia, the 
antistrophe, in his time, commencing 
with rovdyde. 

738. 71d x.r-A. Both here and in the 
antistrophe there is everywhere, in 
the MSS. as well as in the editions, 
a great variety in these bird-notes. 
Sometimes the rid 1s repeated more, and 
sometimes less, frequently than in the 
text. Sometimes the final riyé is omit- 
ted, and sometimesit is spelt r’é. I have 
not thought it necessary to set out all 
these variations. 

740. vdratot kal kopupais Fr. Thiersch, 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Weise, Green, recen- 
tiores, except Kock. 
r R.V. P. Pt. vulgo. 
se aie 
Invernizzi, Meineke, Holden, and Kock. 
yaratoi te Kal Kopvpais Bergk. For a 
similar confusion between re and kai 
(also connected, oddly enough, with 
varrat) see Appendix to Thesm. 998. 

748. Gomep 7 pédirra MSS. vulgo. 
a@omepet pédirra Reiske, Blaydes, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Green, Kock, Merry, and 
Hall and Geldart; a change which is 
unnecessary, and contrary to Greek 
usage. See the references to Greek 
authors in the Commentary. 

7538-4, ef per dpvidoay... as pas iro. 
Mr. Richards, in the Classical Review for 
1901 (xv. 338), takes exception to these 
two lines as yielding an unsatisfactory 
sense, viz. “If any one wishes to lead a 
pleasant life with the birds let him join 
the birds.” And he would alter the 
first line into something like et ris tpar, 
® Gearai, Bovdera ras nuépas, leaving the 
second line untouched: a very neat and 
simple remedy if any remedy is required. 
But it seems to me that the common read- 


/ ad 
vatatot Kopvpaict 
varrais Kopuaict 
varratol te Kopupaiciy 7 Brunck, 
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ing admits ofan adequate defence. The 
Chorus here, asin every Comedy, and espe- 
cially in every Parabasis, are playing 
a double part. They are both the birds 
which they represent (jiv rotow dpyow 
just below), andalsothe yopevrai by whom 
the birds are represented. See the Com- 
mentary on 753-68. They do not forget 
that they are in the orchestra of the 
Athenian theatre, and that, through 
their leader, they are addressing a 
theatrical audience, 4 Gearai. They 
speak of the proclamations which had 
been made in the theatre before the 
Play commenced (infra 1072); and say 
that if a spectator had wings he could 
fly out during the Tragedies, and 
presently fly back é@’ nas (789): that is, 
not to the birds, but to the Comic Chorus. 
It seems to me that os juas here exactly 
corresponds to ée¢ qas there. It has 
been strongly impressed upon us, at the 
commencement of the Play, that persons 
may desire to go to the birds, and be un- 
able to findthe way. Here then is their 
opportunity: here is the bird-chorus; 
let them come to us. It is not a recom. 
mendation to the general public to go 
out into the wilderness to seek for the 
birds, after the fashion of Peisthetaerus 
and Euelpides; it is a playful invitation 
to the spectators to step down from the 
ixpea, and join the bird-chorus in the 
orchestra. I cannot regard the words 
os npas tra as equivalent to the wpds épui- 
Gas édOciv of 411 supra. Mr. Richards’s 
other objection that dvamdéxety elsewhere 
is used with an accusative—orardéEavros 
roy Biov ev, Hdt. v. 92; Biov dtardeKew, 
Plato, Laws, ix. 806 A; duépay dtardéxer, 
Aleman, Fragm. 16, pagina ii, line 4—is 
of course perfectly just, but is not, by 
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itself, sufficient to cast any doubt on the 
integrity of the present passage. Van 
Leeuwen adopts Mr. Richards’s view, but 
his proposed alteration «¢ ris ipav, @ 
Gearai, Starréxwv ev tov Biov | Bovdrerat Chv 
K.TrX. is unnecessarily extensive and 
cumbrous. 

755. dca yap evOaS éorw BR. V. and 
apparently all the MSS. Bekker, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. écaydp éorw evOdS vulgo. 
It must surely be by an oversight that 
the worse reading, supported by no 
authority, should have been so generally 
retained. 

758. rovr’ exec KR. V. and apparently 
all the MSS. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
Toor éxeivo all editions before Invernizzi. 

759. payet Reisig, Bergk, recentiores, 
except Blaydes. payee V. P. vulgo. 
paxn R. 

763. g@pvyitos dpus R. V. U. and ap- 
parently all the MSS. Bentley, Kuster 
(in notes), Bergler (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores. gpeyidos dpyvs all editions 
before Brunck.—év6a® éora: MSS. vulgo. 
Dobree, notallowing for the change in the 
standpoint of the Chorus (see the Com- 
mentary on 753-68), proposed to change 
evOa6’ into odros, and this unlucky sugges- 
tion is introduced into the text by Mei- 
neke, Holden, Kock, and Van Leeuwen. 

765. g@pdropes MSS. vulgo. dpdrepes 
Dindorf (in notes), Blaydes (ed. 1), Mei- 
neke, recentiores. 

766, Meoiov Dindorf(in notes), Blaydes 
(ed.1), Bergk, recentiores. I:ciov MSS. 
vulgo. 

769. roidde R. V. P. M. M?. V2, Inver- 
nizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bergk and Van Leeuwen. radvde P. 
Havn. vulgo. 

772, mrepois V. P. F. Brunck, recen- 
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tiores, except Bergk. mrepoio. R. Pl. 
Havn. all editions before Brunck, and 
Bergk afterwards.— taxyov V. P. V*. 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bothe and 
Merry. tayov R. P'. Havn. editions be- 
fore Brunck, and Bothe and Merry. 

777. wowxita, mudd tre. MSS. Brunck, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned and except that I have added the 
comma. oxiia re vada all editions 
before Brunck. Bentley proposed zo- 
kita divAa ra, which Blaydes accepts; 
Hermann @vAd te moida, which is 
followed by Meineke, Holden, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen, but seems to 
destroy the sense. These alterations 
are made on the erroneous assumption 
that the line refers to beasts alone. See 
the Commentary. 

778. atOpn R. V. P. P'. and all printed 
editions exceptashereinaftermentioned. 
aidjp U. F. (but the latter has yp. kai 
atOpn) Meineke, Holden, Green, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

787. tpaywdév MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
proposed rpvymdav apparently under 
the impression, which seems to be er- 
roneous, that several Comedies were 
acted on one day. Nevertheless the 
suggestion is introduced into the text 
by Meineke. and-Holden. It appears 
also in Mr. Green’s text, but his note 
shows that this is a mere clerical error. 
The proposed alteration is sometimes 
attributed to Scaliger, but wrongly: he 
merely observed “rpvywdayv quidam” 
without giving any opinion of his own. 

788. éxardpevos Brunck, recentiores, 
except Bekker. éxmerduevos R. V. P. P?. 
all editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
afterwards. Bentley proposed to rectify 
the metre by leaving éxmerdéyevos and 
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changing dy otros npiornoey into odtos 
nptotna av, and so Porson. 

789. éd’ nyas MSS. vulgo. Blaydes 
alters this into é¢f’ tuas on the ground 
that tpéy is used elsewhere in the ant- 
epurhema. And on line 795 he says 
that if we read éd’ nuas here, we must 
read aap’ nuay there. And this Van 
Leeuwen does. These alterations are 
really wonderful. It does not seem un- 
natural that the Chorus should say jpets 
when they speak of themselves, and 
vpets when they speak of the audience. 
—kxarénraro MSS. all editions before 
Brunck, and Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Weise, Bergk, and Green afterwards. 
xarerrero Brunck and the other subse- 
quent editors. A similar change is made 
in lines 791, 792, 795, infra, with the ad- 
dition that the dvimraro of the MSS. and 
editions before Brunck is by him and 
subsequent editors changed into dveémrrero 
OY dvérraro. 

796. xadéfero MSS. vulgo. Aristo- 
phanes- seems to have thought himself 
at liberty to introduce a little variety 
here. But he reckoned without the 
critics. He had used xarésraro in line 
792, and must use the same word here 
or undergo correction. Accordingly 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen strike out xaééCero and insert 
xarentero, following a conjecture of 
Meineke. 

799. &@ irmapxos cir R.and apparently 
all the MSS. except V. and all the 
editions. «i6 vUmapyos dar V. As to 
the spelling ofthe name Aurpéedys see on 
1442 infra. 

805. ovyyeypappervo MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke suggested and Van Leeuwen 
reads ov ye yeypappevo. 
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812. rovvon’ Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Bekker. otvop’ P'. all 
editions before Brunck. dévop’ R. V. P. 
P2, and apparently all the other MSS. 
and Bekker. Porson suggested ovv 
ovo. 

816. yapetvn R. V. P. F. Kuster (in 
notes), Bergler (in notes), Brunck, re- 
centiores. xapetyny all editions before 
Brunck.—xetpiav y’ R. V. P. P!. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise, Bergk, Green, 
and Merry, who with Havn. and all 
editions before Invernizzi omit the y’. 
For wdavv y (MSS. vulgo) Blaydes reads 
Eeyore. 

820. xadév y arexyvas ot Bentley, 
Weise, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. The MSS. have xaddpy 
7 areyvos without ov, apparently on the 
assumption that the second syllable of 
arexvas is long, and this is the reading 
of all editions before Brunck, and of 
Bekker and Bothe afterwards. The 
latter, however, does not consider the 
line to be an iambic senarius, Brunck 
proposed xadkoy ov y drexvas, and so 
Invernizzi, Meineke, Holden, and Kock, 
but the ot’ is not so likely to have 
dropped out in that collocation. Porson 
proposed xadov yap drexyvas, which is 
adopted by Dindorf, Bergk, Green, and 
Merry. There is not much to choose 
between the conjectures of Bentley, 
Brunck, and Porson; but Bergk’s sug- 
gestion xadov 76d drexvas is obviously 
inadmissible. 

821. ait y' 7 R. V. V2. P. PLM? 
vulgo. atin 7M. Elmsley (at Ach. 784) 
proposed avr7yi, which is adopted by 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. Dobree 
proposed atr7i, which Blaydes adopts. 
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I confess that I do not understand the 
object of these alterations. The reading 
of the MSS. seems far simpler and 
better. The meaning is, Is this the 
Cloudeuckoobury wherein are all the vast 
possessions of Theagenes, and all those of 
Aeschines ? 

822. Geayévous MSS. vulgo. Ceoyévous 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, recentiores. 
The names Theagenes and Theogenes 
are quite distinct and both well known. 
Here and in lines 1127 and 1295 (as in 
Peace 928 and Lysistrata 68) all the 
MSS. have Theagenes. The second 
syllable of Geayéyns is presumably long, 
which does not affect the metre in this 
place: and, in the four other lines 
mentioned above, it seems probable 
that in Geayévys as in Oéacat Peace 906 
(see Elmsley at Ach. 178) the dea- was 
pronounced as one syllable. Bentley 
proposed to omit ra before Scayévovs, 
and Dobree to change kai ra into rod re. 

823. rd +r Aicxivov y dmravra MSS. 
(except that V2. is said to omit the y) 
vulgo. ra 7’ Aicyivov of drarvra Hermann, 
Green, Blaydes, Merry. 
ra wavra Dobree. razr Ailoxivov radayra 
Haupt.—xal Adorov pev odv R. V. V*. P. 
M. M?. F. Bekker, Dindorf, Berek, recen- 
tiores. «al Adorov pev 7) P*. all editions 
before Bekker, and Bothe and Weise 
afterwards. While the text was in this 
condition Bentley conjectured kai A@ov 
peviy. And a better name than “ The plain 
of Phlegra’’; but this does not seem to 
be the meaning required. The speaker 
seems to mean, Yes, this is the place 
where the wealth of Theagenes and Aeschines 
is stored ; and, best of all, itis the fabulous 
place where the gods out-bragged the giants. 
Dr. Blaydes in his first edition conjec- 
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tured Kd\\orov pev ovv, but he does not 
introduce it into the text. 

843. knpuxe Bentley, Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Dindorf (in notes), Blaydes (ed. 1), 
Weise, Bothe, and Green. xjpyxa MSS. 
vulgo. 

856. mpoB8driov Bentley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores. mpdé8aroy MSS. editions before 
Bothe’s first. Wieseler suggests mpé- 
Barov ev. 

857. iro, tro Se TlvOtds Pod be@ 
Bentley, Bothe’s first edition, Blaydes’s 
first edition, recentiores, except Bergk, 
Blaydes’s second edition, and Van Leeu- 
wen. ire, tro dé Tvéias Boa ro Oe@ all 
editions before Brunck. tro, tra, trw dé 
IIvOtas Bod r@ Ge MSS. Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker. tro, tro, ito dé Wvésds 
Bod Dindorf, Bergk, Van Leeuwen. iro 
dé HvOias Bod tis ro Oem Blaydes’s second 
edition. | 

858. ouvavarciro Sé Xatpis o6a Hermann, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Merry. ovva- 
dérw d¢ Xaipis dddv MSS. vulgo, except 
that P?, omits day, in which it is 
followed by Brunck, who apparently 
did not observe that this little lyric igs 
antistrophical to 895-902 infra. 

861. eumedopBiopevoyv MSS. vulgo. 
éumrethopBecopevoyv Kustathius on I. v. 202 
which Brunck preferred, and Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen adopt. 

879. Kat Xiocow R. V. all editions be- 
fore Brunck, and Bekker afterwards. 
P. omitted the final v, and Brunck, 
knowing nothing of R. and V., followed 
this, and so have all subsequent editors 
except Bekker. 

881. Fowow dpyio. Hermann, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Merry, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen: Bergk put the kat 
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in brackets. jpwor Kai spor MSS. 
vulgo. The words kai dpc are bracket- 
ed by Bothe, Dindorf, Weise, Green, 
and Blaydes. 

887. xarapdkry R. V. V’®. P. vulgo. 
katappaxry P!, F. F*. Meineke to Hall 
and Geldart inclusive. But though 
most MSS. of Aristotle so spell the 
name, there can be little doubt that 
the spelling of Aristophanes and Pliny 
N. H. x. 61 is correct; and that the 
name of the bird (as distinguished from 
the name of a waterfall) is derived 
from xarapdoow, the verb regularly 
employed to describe the action of a 
bird darting downwards with great 
rapidity. Thus Aristotle (Mirabilia 79), 
speaking of these very birds—if Juba is 
rightin considering the Diomedean birds 
to be the same as the Cataractae (Pliny 
ubi supra)—mentions a legend that 
when strangers, other than Greeks, 
visit their island, the birds are wont 
to fly aloft, and dash themselves down 
upon the heads of the intruders, avir- 
tacOat kai aiwpovpévovs KATAPASSEIN 
avtous eis tas Kxedadds airay. And so 
in Athenaeus ix. 48 (893 B) we are 
told that jackdaws, seeing their reflec- 
tion in a bowl of oil, dash themselves 
down, KATAPATTOYSIN, upon it from 
above. 

888. Kat aiyOddrAw. In all the MSS. 
and (save as hereinafter mentioned) 
in all the editions these words close 
the list of birds. The Scholiast is 
very much at sea about these bird- 
names, and says émoxenréov rept TovTe@y 
ex ths tav Zadev ‘loropias, ris 6 rérpaé, 
kat pdr€kus, Kat éXagas. 4 yap BdacKa kal 
Katapakrat eiot mapa Kaddtpdy avaye- 
ypappeva, 6 € aiyiPadXos ovr épioddmy€. 
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€ori O€ td Tov iépaxa. ovrws dé dvoudcbn, 
@s TWes, Tapa TO e€€ aiyds teOndakéevat. 
(He is confusing the atyi@addos with the 
alyoOnias caprimulgus, our goatsucker 
or nightjar.) It has been too hastily 
assumed that the words 6 dé aiyi@ahAos 
ovr’ éptoadmeyE mean “ But not the alyt- 
Oaddos or the epicddAmcy&,’’ and that 
therefore the épiadAmy&, or as Hesychius 
and others write the word the npicar- 
myé was mentioned here. And accor- 
dingly the words kal npicddmyy are 
added to the text by Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, and Blaydes, and (in brackets) 
by Merry. So the work of corrupting 
the text goes merrily on. I do not 
believe that the Scholium gives any 
ground for this corruption. All the 
words after éepiodAmyé apply to the 
goatsucker: that is, as the Scholiast 
supposes, the atyi@addkos: which they 
could not do if a different bird, the 
épiadAmvy€, had intervened. In my 
opinion the Scholiast meant épioddmeyé 
to be a description of the atyidaddos. 
And we should read 6 d€ aiyidaddds 
€or épicdAmyé éorl b€ tims tov tépaxa 
The Nightjar might naturally, 
though wrongly, be considered to belong 
to the Hawk-tribe. ‘‘It looks so much 
like a Hawk on the wing, as to be 
mistaken for one by little birds.” —Yar- 
rell, ii. 884 note. . 
895. cir’ avOis av. This little anti- 
strophe is given to the Priest in the 
MSS. and generally in the editions. 
But Dobree was obviously right in 
transferring it to the Chorus: and his 
arrangement is followed by Meineke 
and all subsequent editors, except Hall 
and Geldart. The Priest 1s dismissed 
from the proceedings ; and the Chorus 
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to whom all MSS. and editions give 
the mpa@rov pédos, supra 851, are plainly 
the persons who now sing the devrepor 
pédos. For eir’ Blaydes would read fer’ 
to assimilate the sylable to the 6y- in 
6popp0de, supra 851, but this is quite 
unnecessary. The first two lines in 
both strophe and antistrophe consist 
of an iambic dipody and a cretic foot, 
a cretic foot and an iambic dipody. 

906. reais R. V. vulgo. Tyrwhitt 
suggested véas, an ingenious conjecture, 
applauded by many, but adopted by 
none.—dowais R. V. Bekker, recentiores. 
ais P. P}. all editions before Bekker. 

920. dard moiov xpévou MSS. vulgo. 
Bentley proposed wécov for woiov, an 
alteration which is quite unnecessary, 
- and should not have been accepted by 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Merry, 
and Van Leeuwen. See Fritzsche on 
Thesm. 806. 

926. ot dé rarep R. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Bothe and Weise. ov 0’ & marep 
V. all editions before Bekker, and Bothe 
and Weise afterwards. 

929. Gédys R. V. P. all editions before 
Brunck, and Bekker, Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeu- 
wen afterwards. @édes P!. P?, Brunck, 
and (except as aforesaid) all editions 
subsequent to Brunck. 

930. redv Kock, Blaydes, Van Leeu- 
wen. rely MSS. vulgo. redv Bothe. 
See the Commentary; the view taken 
in which has already, I find, been ad- 
vanced by Dr. Blaydes. 

932. rovra V. V*. Ph. vulgo. rovroi R. 
rourey P. y airé Hamaker, Meineke, 
Kock, Van Leeuwen. 

937. rdde Sapov KR. V. V?. P*. vulgo. 
This second réde is omitted in P. and 
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by Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf (in 
notes), Weise, Green, Merry, and Hall 
and Geldart, and bracketed by Bergk, 
Kock, and Blaydes. Meineke suggests 
and Van Leeuwen reads 76 depov. 

943. tavroddvyrov R. and (as cor- 
rected) V. P}. F. F. Suidas (s.v. and 
also s. vv. omodkds and vopddes), Inver- 
nizzi, and all subsequent editors except 
as hereinafter mentioned. Bekker, 
probably by a misprint, is made to 
attribute to R. dudiddvnrov; and he 
does not mention the correction in V. 
V. originally had idavroddvarov and so 
Bekker, who is followed by Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Blaydes, and Hall and 
Geldart. I gather from Brunck’s note 
that P. and P*%. have tfavrodivnrov, and 
this is the reading of every edition 
before Invernizzi. 

946. Evvinw MSS. vulgo. Evvny’ Brunck, 
Meineke, recentiores, except Green. The 
reason for this alteration is that the 
second syllable in éuvinus is supposed to 
belong. Yet Meineke, who, in the rage 
for emendation which afflicted him in 
his later years, was the first to introduce 
into the text Brunck’s alteration which 
sounder scholars—Dobree, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, &c.—had rejected, had 
previously, in commenting upon the 
fragment of an unknown comic poet 
(195) kvvds Povjy ieis, observed “ Ver- 
bum te primam corripit apud Aristo- 
phanem loco uno omnium sanissimo in 
Av. 946, et si recte conjeci apud Plato- 
nem €vuupayia (Frag. 2).” And after 
citing the third line of the long fragment 
from the Souwrxidys of Straton, preserved 
by Athenaeus IX. xxix (p. 382 b, c), 
dmhOs yap ovdé év, pa rors Oeovs, | do0° av 
héyn ouvinjs, and making some further 
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observations, he adds “Itaque res eo redit 
ut verbum inw et apud antiquos et novos 
comicos raro quidem primam syllabam, 
at recte tamen corriperedicamus.” That 
the first syllable of the verb is sometimes 
short and sometimes long is of course 
admitted by everybody, though I can- 
not remember an instance of its being 
long in the first person present tne. 
Dobree cites, amongst other passages, 
the well-known dactylics of Sophocles 
(which corresponé to those quoted in 
the note to Frogs 683) : 

084 Te Kal £uvinp 748, od Ti pe 

apvyyavet, ov8 @6édw wpoditeiy ré5e, 

Bh od Tov épov orovaxely tarép GOALov. 

Electra 131-3. 

And the oracle in Hdt. i. 47: 


A ww 
Kal Kwpov cuvinu, Kal od pwvedvTos dKovw. 


To say that the second syllable in ovp- 
inut cannot be short in a comic senarius 
is a. statement which requires strong 
proof, and no proof whatever is forth- 
coming. 

949. wddw y’ éX\ov MSS. (except that 
¥. omits y’) vulgo. addw dae Ov Kock. 
gohkw péedrov Van Leeuwen. Meineke 
proposed wéAw y’ édédav.—dy radi PL 
vulgo. radi (omitting 67) R. V. V2 P. 
FF. M. M*. rowadit Meineke, recentiores, 
except Green and Van Leeuwen. 

952. wodtoropa R. P. PL vulgo. sondi- 
mwopa V. V*, Bothe, Weise, Meineke, 
recentiores, except Green. sodvmupa 
U. *. and (originally) F. but in F. ro 
is written above wv. ‘‘Latere videtur 
mwoAurupeta febrium lena,’ Meineke, 
“infelicissime”’ as Van Leeuwen re- 
marks. In his Vind. Aristoph. he 
thinks that the same preposterous 
meaning can be obtained from sodv- 
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mupa, and therefore pronounces for that 
reading. 

953. ddadkai Bentley, Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Hall and Geldart. aada- 
dav BR, V. vulgo. 

954. wépevyas MSS. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores,. mépevya all editions be- 
fore Brunck. 

956. #Amoa MSS. vulgo. 
Brunck. 

974. BcBrAiov V. P. P*. Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Bergk and Kock. ®uf- 
ANlov R. P}. vulgo. And so throughout, 
except that several lines in this scene 
are omitted in V. And see on line 1288 
infra. 

975. émimdnoa MSS. vulgo. 
out, from Bergk’s conjecture, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Merry, Van 
Leeuwen. 

979. ov’ aterds MSS. vulgo. ‘Inep- 
tissimum est derés, quod ex 978 ortum 
est. Requiritur nomen vilis cujusdam 
aviculae. Qu. dprreAts, aiduia. Melius 
ov quam ovd’. Sed vide omnino Av. 586” 
—Dobree. Blaydes accordingly reads 
ovx apmeAis. Meineke reads ov Adios, and 
so Holden, Kock, and Van Leeuwen. 
Blaydes suggests or ov 
kéyixos. Conjectures of this kind might 
be multiplied to any extent. But, to 
my mind, something is required in this 
clause to negative the aierds of the pre- 
ceding line. It seems hardly sense to 
say Do this, and you shall be an eagle. 
Refuse, and you shall not be a dove. He 
would not be a dove in either case. 

991. ypnoportoynoes éxtpéxov MSS. 
vulgo. Hamaker for exrpéxov proposed 
drotrpéxov, which Blaydes adopts. Mei- 
neke conjectured ypyopodoynowy ef Tpé- 
xov, and Bergk ypyopodeoxnoes tpéxov. 
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None of these conjectures are to be 
taken seriously. 

993. ri & ad MSS. vulgo. ri dal 
Bentley, Elmsley (at Ach. 105), Holden, 
Blaydes, Merry.—fovdetpares Klmsley 
(ubi supra), which is approved by Bergk, 
and adopted by all subsequent editors, 
except Green. BovAnparos MSS. vulgo. 

995. ris 6 KdOopvos MSS. vulgo. ris 
mor opus Van Eldik. ris wo@ ovpus 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. It seems a pity 
to rub out the graphic phrase of Peis- 
thetaerus, who is ridiculing the stilted 
gait and tragic style (jx map’ tpas) of 
Meton. 5 

996. xara ydas Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Kar’ dyuias MSS. editions before 
Brunck. See on 280 supra. 

1002. MSS. vulgo. Some 
editors take away the comma after 
kaprvnoy, and place it after cavév’. To 
aid this construction Kennedy proposes 
and Blaydes reads dvw 6¢ for dvodev. 
But I cannot think that their construc- 
tion is right. 

1007. dorépos U. Bentley, Kuster, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. dorépes R. 
V. most of the MSS. all editions before 
Kuster, and Bergler afterwards. doarépes 
Dobree. tdorépos Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker. 

1009. dyOpwros. The aspirate was 
added by Dobree, and first introduced 
into the text by Bothe in his first edition. 

1010. oicé’ MSS. vulgo. ic& Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Merry, Van 
Leeuwen. 

1011. wiOdpevos Bentley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores. sewOduevos MSS. editions be- 
fore Dindorf. 

10138. gevndarodvrac MSS. vulgo. evy- 
Aarovor Elmsley (at Medea 93). &evnAa- 
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reirae Seager, Haupt, Meineke, Holden, 
Green, Kock. &evndarotper is suggested 
by Dindorf, and read by Van Leeuwen. 
—xexiyvnvrat MSS. vulgo. For this word 
Blaydes suggests nine alterations : ‘‘ Le- 
gendum forsan xcamBéBAnvra, vel Kame 
Baddovra, vel KaxkStwxovra, vel Kca&edav- 
vovrat, vel kdmeXavvovrat, vel KdrroKtvour- 
rat, Vel cai @uyadevovrat, vel Kat cexivnrat 
modus, vel kaxkexivnyra.” Out of this: 
abundant crop he selects the third and 
Van Leeuwen the eighth.— wes MSS. 
vulgo. dpéves, Kock, Holden. (Her- 
werden, V. A. adds a tenth suggestion 
kexevtnvrat to the nine proposed by 
Blaydes). 

1017. rap ay Elmsley (at Medea 911),. 
Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, recentiores.. 
yap ty R. V. yap dy ye all editions. 
before Dindorf, and Weise afterwards... 
All the editions before Bothe’s (first) 
made vy AC apart of Meton’s speech, 
and the MSS. were supposed to de the 
same; but HElmsley (ubi supra) made it 
the commencement of Peisthetaerus’s 
reply, and is followed by Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores. And in truth this is the 
reading of R. V. Elmsley also read 
oidd y’ ei for oi6’ dp’ ei, and in this he is 
followed by Blaydes. of8’ dp’ et R. V. V’. 
P. M. M?. vulgo. oid a& ei I’. Bergk, 
Meineke, Green, Merry, and Hall and 
Geldart. 

1025. Tedéov re Aldus, Junta, Elinsley, 
Bothe, Dindorf (in notes), recentiores, 
except Green and Hall and Geldart. 
TeAéov TEI. ri; MSS, vulgo. 

1040. rots avrois Hamaker, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
roiade trois MSS. vulgo. In the next 
line the MSS. and (save as hereinafter 
mentioned) all editions read yndiopact. 
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Bergk observes “Hxspectaveras vopt- 
opact,”’ and Blaydes and Van Leeuwen 
introduce vopiopact into the text. Iam 
not sure that these alterations are right ; 
for, im the first case, ois would seem to 
follow more naturally than kxaédrep ; 
and, in the second, though we might 
have expected vopiopact, yet how often 
does Aristophanes bring in words praeter 
exspectationem, mapa mpocbokiay. It is 
therefore with great doubt that I allow 
them to stand. 

1043. oiotrep R. V. vulgo.  oiozep 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, recentiores, 
except Van Leeuwen. 

1052. cat ypado oe MSS. vulgo. kai 
ypavro oe Mehler, Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Van Leeuwen. 

1060. evyais Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. evyaior R. V., and (I believe) all 
the other MSS., and all editions before 
Brunck. 

1064. a4 (that is, 7) Brunck, recentiores, 
except Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke, and 
Green. ot MSS. vulgo. 
epe(opeva Sévdpois amoBdoxetat Kaproy, 
structura est, ob quam pueris in schola 
maculosum fieri solet corium.’’—Brunck. 
Before considering the readings of this 
somewhat doubtful passage, it is well 
to consider what is its true construction. 
I take it to mean the insect-race, which 
dwelling in the ground, and swarming on 
the trees, devours every bud as it swells 
out of its calyx. 

1065. avéavdpevory U. and (as corrected) 
P'. Kuster, Dindorf (in notes), Blaydes, 
Meineke, Holden, recentiores. avéavdpeva 
(or avfavopeva) R. V. P. P*. vulgo.— 
napgdayots Dobree, Dindorf (in notes), 
Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, recentiores. 
modvdayors MSS. vulgo. Iam not sure 
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that movvpdyors might not stand as a 
Fourth Paeon as supra 246, but through- 
out this passage, as Dobree observes on 
Porson’s Plutus 886 “in mas et ejus 
compositis ludit poeta”; and in the 
MSS. there is often very little difference 
between Av and p. 

1066. édnpéva Dobree, Bergk, Holden, 
Kock, Blaydes, recentiores. éde(dpeva 
(or épefopéva) MSS. vulgo. One is loth 
to part with epefopuéva, which seems like 
a reminiscence of MHesiod’s devdpe@ 
épeCopevos (W.and D. 583), and possibly 
may have been interpolated from thence. 
But a choriamb is out of place here, 
and if we retain éPeCopéva in the strophe 
we should in the antistrophe (infra 
1096) have to change peonuBprvois, the 
reading of the MSS., into peonpeptvois, as 
indeed Brunck does. 

1069. Sdxera rav@ édcanep Dobree (both 
on Porson’s Plutus 886 and afterwards 
in his own Adversaria), Dindorf, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores. The Arsinoe frag- 
ment has daxera followed by an erasure, 
in which Weil fancies he can discern 


an o. Odxe@ édcanep MSS. Invernizzi, 
Bekker. ddxeé’ éréca wep dy all editions 


before Invernizzi, and Weise and Bothe 
afterwards. 

1070. év hovais dA\AvTac Havn. and all 
printed editions except as hereinafter 
mentioned. qovaiow é&ddAvra RB. V. P. 
PY, U. F. FL. M. M*. Invernizzi and 
Bekker. ék govais Avra Reisig, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Green, Kock.—=zrépvyos 
MSS. vulgo. Meineke suggests dapvyos, 
which I should not have thought worth 
mentioning had not Blaydes actually 
introduced it into the text. 
MSS. vulgo, Kock reads én’ eas. 

1072. émavayopeverae MSS. Bentley, 


For tw épas 
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Kuster, recentiores. By an easy mistake 
Marco Musuro, or the printers, took 
the y for y, and éwavaxopevera is read 
in all editions before Kuster. 

1076. BovAdspecO otv viv R. V. vulgo. 
Cobet proposed to omit the ovv, and 
this is done by Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
and Blaydes. For ratra some read 
ravra, which is no improvement. 

1078. (avr adydyn ris Bentley. The 
ris is omitted in the MSS., but I had 
restored it to the text many years before 
I was aware that I could shelter myself 
under the great authority of Bentley. 
The reason of the non-acceptance of his 
emendation is, presumably, based on the 
notion that a dactyl is inadmissible in 
the fifth place of a trochaic tetrameter. 
But Acharnians 318 and Wasps 496 are 
distinct instances to the contrary. There 
is no manner of doubt that riv ceharnv 
is the true reading in the former line, 
and rais apvats in the latter; and I take 
shame to myself that in the first edition 
of the Wasps I was weak enough, out of 
deference to German critics, to spoil 
the passage by substituting ris for rais. 
And here the ris can hardly be omitted : 
see supra 1073, 1074, and the language 
of the decree against Diagoras as given 
in the Commentary on 1073. There the 
words are identical with the present éay 
d€ tus (Gvra ayayn. More than one critic 
has seen that ris is required. Dobree 
would read (@v7’ dyn rts, which is a mere 
variation of Bentley’s emendation for 
the purpose of avoiding the dactyl. L. 
Dindorf proposed (@v tis dyayn, but Cav 
is quite inadmissible. The MS. and 
other readings areas follows. (évr’dydyn 
(omitting 7s and being therefore un- 
metrical) R. V. P. P*. M. M?. all editions 
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(except Brunck) down to and including 
Bekker. (@v7’ dvaydyn Brunck. (évrd 
y dydyn Burges, Bothe, Blaydes, Weise, 
Green, Merry, and Hall and Geldart: 
but Aristophanes could hardly’ have 
written -ayayay-. (avr dyn ris Dobree, 
Dindorf. (ay tis dydyn L. Dindorf, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock. avr’ arayayy 
Bergk, Van Leeuwen. And this, Weil 
thinks, is the reading of the Arsinoe 
fragment. But he is not by any means 
certain about the w which is really the 
important letter; and the reading may 
just as probably be (a@vrd y dydyn. 
Weil seems to have been attracted to 
the w by the junction of dmroxretvaa and 
arayayeiv in the passages to which he 
refers; Demosth. adv. Timocr. 129 
TovToy e€eivat Kai dmokteivat Kal tpocat 
OtakovTa Kal dmrayayeiy rois évOexa, and 
adv. Aristocr. 32 rots & dvdpoddvovs 
e€civat doxreivery kai andayev. But dr- 
ayayety does not seem to be the word re- 
quired here. The Birds wish Philocrates 
to be brought to themselves, not to be 
haled away to a magistrate; nor does 
the word occur in the decree against 
Diagoras which they are here adopting. 
I will merely add the statement of 
Hephaestion, chap. 6, init. To rpoyatkor 
kara pev tas wWepittrds yapas déyerartpoxaior, 
TpiBpaxuy, kal Odxrvdov’ Kara dé Tas dprious, 
ToUTOUS TE Kal GrrovOEtoy, Kal dvdwatoroy. 

1080. Seikvvot kal. The Arsinoe frag- 
ment, and all printed editions. Seixyvar 
maot kat R. V. and the other MSS. 

1086. wiéyoOe Dindorf (in notes), 
Blaydes (ed. 1), Meineke, recentiores. 
metOnode MSS. vulgo. 

1087. madetoere P' all printed 
editions. madevere R. V.'s reading is to 
me undecipherable. 
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1090. dymoyotvra R, V. P. PY. P*% V?. 
Brunck and all subsequent editions 
before Bergk, and Green afterwards. 
durirxvoovrac M*, all editions before 
Brunck, and Bergk and all subsequent 
editions except Green. Brunck says 
‘‘ex hoe loco verbum dymioxvodpa pro- 
fert Stephanus Thesaur; tanquam 
genuinum. Sed vox est nihili. Hesy- 
chius, dum yer, weptBaretv. aumirxovpevor, 
meptBad\dpevoy.” 

1094. qudAr\ov ev xKdéAmos vaio P?. 
Brunck, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. qvAdov ev xéAdmors 
evvaio R. V. P. P*. all editions before 
Brunck. But this is a syllable too 
long for the strophe. Bentley wrote 
Pidr\ov 7 év KéATOLs vaio. The 7’ seems 
fatal to the meaning, for the birds are 
not described as ‘‘dwelling in the bosoms 
of the meadows and in the bosoms of 
the leaves,” but as “dwelling in the 
leafy bosoms of the meadows.” Bent- 
ley’s reading is however followed by 
Kock, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. diAd\ov kédrots évvaio 
Bergk, Meineke. vA\@y xkédros 7’ 
evvaio Holden. Bergk conjectured 
evdvrAdas KéAmos vaiw, Which is really 
what the MS. readings signify. 

1095. 6éd pédos Brunck, recentiores. 
d€upedys R. V. and (apparently) the 
other MSS. and vulgo, contra metrum. 

1096. peanBpiwos KR. V.P. P'. P®. vulgo. 
peonpeptvois Brunck, Invernizzi, Weise, 
—iAtopavys Suidas, s.v., Bentley, Brunck 
(in notes), Bekker, recentiores, udndco- 
pavis R. Fracini, Gelenius. id’ fro 
pavets V. P, P+. all editions, except 
Fracini and Gelenius, before Bekker. 
Dr. Blaydes erroneously attributes to 
Bentley the unmetrical reading Alo 
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paveis; but the cause of the error is 
not far to seek. Bentley struck out id’ 
in his Gelenius ; and Blaydes must have 
supposed that Gelenius (like most of the 
ancient editors) read tp’ nAri@ paveis, and 
not (as he really did) i@nyAtopamns. 

1102. 60° dyaé’ Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ois (ois R) dya@’ MSS. and all 
editions before Brunck. Bentley had 
proposed oi dyad’, but 60a dyaba is 
a constant Aristophanic expression. 
Dawes referred to Peace 888, Plutus 
112, infra 1617. And the words are 
also found in Peace 1198, Knights 187, 
1336, Ach. 873. 

1105. mpara pev MSS. Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. mp@rov pev all editions 
before Kuster. 

1106. Aavpiwrexai MSS. vulgo. 
peorai Holden, recentiores, except 
Hall and Geldart. Both forms are 
used, and there is no ground for desert- 
ing the MSS. here. 

1118. mpnyopeGvas MSS. vulgo. 
yopovas Dindorf, recentiores, 
Hall and Geldart. 

1115. piv éxn V’. Dobree, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. pry’ éyn V. 
Aldus. pévnv éxyn Junta, Gormont, and, 
except Fracini and Gelenius, all subse- 
quent editions before Portus. pnvny éxn 
PY, M. M?. Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
and all subsequent editions before 
Bothe’s first. While the text was in 
this condition Bentley proposed ov for 
dy py, Kuster conjectured os pnyny édy 
mes py op7, and Brunck tpav © ify tes 
ov pyyny éxn. Bothe simply omits py. 
pny is said to have been restored by 
Seidler and A. Sanders, as well as 
by Dobree. They refer to Photius piv” 
Tov pynvioxoyv. KH. has pnp. 


Aav- 


™pn- 
except 
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1119. dad rod telyous R. V. P. P* 
M. M* vulgo. dé reiyous F. dao 
retyous ov Elmsley (at Ach. 179) and 
Blaydes. And this would be right if 
the speaker were referring to an ordi- 
nary wall; but for the one unique wall 
of the Birds the article is naturally 
employed. For a\X as at the com- 
mencement of the line Dobree proposed 
and Meineke and Holden read av)’ 
OUK. 

1123. dpyov. The aspirate was added 
by Seager and “ Hotibius.” It was 
introduced into the text by Bothe in 
his first edition, who is followed by 
Dindorf and all subsequent editors. 

1127. C©cayévns MSS. all editions 
before Dindorf, and Bothe, Weise, and 
Bergk afterwards. Scoyévys Dindorf, 
recentiores, except as aforesaid. See 
on 822 supra. 

1131. éxarovropéyuiov. This emenda- 
tion is ascribed by Gajisford (in a 
note on Hephaestion, vii. 2) to Leonard 
Hotchkis, and by Bothe to Burney: 
both critics referring to the Monthly 
Review, xxvill. N.S. p. 480. It was 
introduced by Bothe in his first edition 
and followed by all subsequent editors 
except Weise. éxarovtdépyutov or éxaror- 
radpyuiov MSS. editions before Bothe, 
and Weise afterwards. 

1139. émAwboddpovy MSS. vulgo. édd- 
pouyv Zanetti, Farreus.  émAtOorolouv 
Dindorf, Weise. émAwvOotpyouv Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Merry, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. Dobree suggested éd:- 


O@épopovy. But see the Commentary on 
1148. 
1146. atrois R. V. P. P*% Aldus, 


Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, Kuster, Bekker, 
Holden, recentiores, except Merry. av- 
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row all the other editions before Kuster, 
and Meineke afterwards, the latter de- 
scribing this well-worn reading as a 
recent conjecture of Haupt. 
Brunck, and the subsequent editions 
(except Bekker) before Meineke, and 
Merry afterwards. 

1147. dmepyacaiato Bentley. dv épya- 
cataro MSS. vulgo. But the use of 
dretpydoayro in the next speech of 
Peisthetaerus makes it probable that 
he had employed the same compound 
in this. And, common as is the dupli- 
cation of dv, itis not common to find 
the one particle separated from the 
other by so frail a barrier as owk. 

1151. kai wydov Blaydes, Merry. rév 
amov MSS. vulgo. The alteration is 
as simple as it is satisfactory. The 
article is out of place here, and was 
probably borrowed from 1143, where 
it is necessary. There andds applies 
to the clay (the entire stock of clay) 
brought up for the purposes of build- 
ing: here to little bits of clay carried 
from that stock to the building. And 
without the copula (kai) the passage 
was unintelligible. Some editors sup- 
pose that a line, or a few words, may 
have dropped out, and mark a lacuna. 
Dr. Rutherford, in the fifth volume of 
the Classical Review, contends that 
the words omep madia, rov mndov év 
Trois otépaow are really three glosses, 
which have crept into the text; domep 
matoia being a gloss on xara wauy, which, 
he conjectures, may have once been 
a various reading for xarémw ; tov mndov 


avrov P}, 


On Tov vraywyéa; and év trois ordpactv 
on ¢yovoa. But that able and inge- 
nious scholar seems to me (I say it 
with great deference and respect) to 
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have carried to an extreme the notion 
that various marginal jottings may have 
combined to creep into the text in the 
form of a metrical and unimpeachable 
verse. The idea was, I believe, origi- 
nated by Hermann, who suggested that 
a corrupt anapaestic tetrameter (Clouds 
326) ‘Qs 0d KaBopd. FQ. rapa rv etcodor. 
ST. 75n vuvi ports 6p@ (as 1b was then 
read) might have been formed out of 
three glosses on the preceding lines. 
See Beck’s note on the passage in 
Invernizzi’s edition. The conjecture 
was both ingenious and plausible, but 
it met with no acceptance, and Her- 
mann did not himself repeat it in his 
subsequent edition of the Clouds. But 
in Dr. Rutherford’s hands the notion 
becomes a terrific engine, excising verse 
after verse of the most unexceptionable 
character, till one wonders where the 
process is to stop. Perhaps the climax 
is reached in lines 724-6 of this very 
Play, where Dr. Rutherford lays down, 
and that not as a possibility but as 
an indisputable fact, that a series of 
marginal jottings, extending over at least 
thirteen verses, have somehow or other 
coagulated together, in exactly the 
right place, to form two and a half 
excellent and indispensable anapaestic 
verses. It seems to me that the wit 
of man could hardly devise anything 
more incredible than this. Van Leeu- 
wen, changing traywyéa into émaywyéa, 
transposes this and the preceding line. 
“Vox éraywyevs,” he says, “ calcem signi- 
ficat, quo inducitur murus extrinsecus.” 
And he quotes from an inscription, 
“334 b” in the Corpus Inscript. Att. 
pucOarot Séxa of riv ya» Bodoxonjcavres 


N , a n~ 
Kat O.varrnoavres eis Tov emaywyéa Tod Tel- 
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yous . . . kal eis thy meptadoupyy tov 
relxovs, which he translates “operaril 
qui terram contuderint et percribrarunt, 
unde calx fieret ad murum inducendum.” 
But this would make the word xaromuy 
unmeaning; and it is impossible to 
deprive the swallows of either the clay 
or the trowel. 

1157. meXexdvrovy V. PX. Bentley, 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. meAexavrov 
R. P. P®. all editions before Brunck. 

1173. eioérrar (or éoénrat’) MSS., 
all editions before Brunck, and Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, and Green afterwards. 
Brunck, as was his custom, wrote eivénrer’ 
and, except as aforesaid, has been fol- 
lowed by subsequent editors. 

1181. rpidpxns MSS. vulgo. 
Holden, Blaydes. 

1187. wate V. V?. U. P). F. F*. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
mwas tis P*. all editions before Bekker, 
and Bothe and Weise afterwards. 
R. P. 

1198. ov”EpeBos MSS. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. dy y "EpeBos all editions before 
Bekker. 

1196. GOper 8é mas Kikdo oxondv MSS. 
vulgo. There seems no reason why 
Aristophanes should not have written 
an iambic dimeter in this place; but 
many critics think it necessary to con- 
vert the line into a trimeter. Reisig 
proposed to insert ris wayrayy between 
mas and xvxdw, and this is done by 
Blaydes, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 
Bergk would insert in the same place 
vis mavra wept. Hermann proposed éa 
éa (extra metrum), and then would 
commence the present line with ovyare 
oiy ; Holden would write dOpetr’ aOpetre 
mas Tis ev KUKA@ oxoT@yv: Whilst Bothe 


Tplopxos 


mas 
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compresses the three lines into two 
iambic tetrameters acatalectic, the first 
ending with daipoves, and the second 
with é£axovera. I prefer the iambic 
dimeter to any of these suggestions. 

1201. émdéev mor’ cf R. V. P. vulgo. 
ndGev mérn P'., whence Bergk writes 
omoGey réret. 

1208. rourt Elmsley (at Ach. 178), 
Dobree, Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, 
except Blaydes. rovrt ro R. V. P. M. 
M?. all editions before Portus, and 
Bekker afterwards. rotro 76 PL. P* 
Kuster (in notes), Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe. rovri ri 7rd Portus and the 
editions which go by the names of 
Scaliger and Faber. Weise also gives 
this reading, and omits the ye before 
routt, so that a spondee is comfortably 
lodged in the second place of an iambic 
trimeter. Bentley said ‘‘ Lege rotro,” 
but it is uncertain whether he meant 
“instead of rourt” or “instead of rovri 
70.” Porson suggested ro 7d, which 
Blaydes adopts. 

1212. apds rods KoXotdpxous mpoandOes 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Bothe, Bergk, re- 
centiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
And this is the reading of R. except 
that wés is there inserted before mpoc- 
nrOes. For xodoidpxous was V. V*. U. P. 
F. have xoAowts was, and P!. Havn. 
xo\otapxas, which is read by all editions 
before Dindorf, and Weise and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. Bergk conjectured, 
but did not read, mas tovs KoAowdpxous 
mapnrles ; 

1213. redkapyav. Kock suggests muAap- 
xov, and it is quite possible that the 
name may have been selected from its 
similarity to muAwpér. 

1221. ddcxeis dé Kai viv (why even now 
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you are breaking the law) V. V*. P. P'. 
M. M*. vulgo. This is so exactly what 
Peisthetaerus would say, as he turns 
upon Iris, especially when taken in 
connexion with the threat which fol- 
lows, that it is a marvel how anybody 
should have thought of interfering with 
the text. He has just been laying down 
«a general law with regard to all the 
Gods, when it occurs to him that Iris 
herself is at this moment breaking the 
law and is worthy of condign punish- 
ment. Yet “ Hotibius ” proposed adckeis 
dé rd Kowwdyv, mentioning also adexeis Sixny 
vove. Hermann wrote dduxets dé Kat viv 
dpa x.7.X., an alteration which takes all 
the salt out of the passage, yet has been 
adopted by Weise, Meineke, Holden, 
Green, and Kock. Then Dindorf 
changed ddixeis into ddiket, you suffer 
wrong because you are now put to death. 
And he says ‘‘Illud vix opus moneri, 
kat non esse cum vov, sed cum adtxet dé 
conjungendum.” For dé the Ravenna 
MS. has pe, which is followed by Inver- 
nizzi, Bothe, and Bergk. But Bothe 
transfers ddceis pe, and Bergk détkeis 
pe Kai vov, from Peisthetaerus to Iris. 

1225. dSoxet MSS. vulgo. doxety Cobet, 
Meineke, Holden, and Kock. 

1226. dpxouev MSS. vulgo. dpgéouer 
was suggested by Bergk, and is read by 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

1228. dxpoaréoy MSS. vulgo. dxpoare’ 
Elmsley, Bothe, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

1229. roi po. R. V. P. Pt. P*?. Brunck, 
recentiores, except Blaydes. pot stood 
alone in all editions before Portus, so 
that the line was a syllable short. 
Portus restored the metre by inserting 
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ov before vavorodcis. This continued 
till Brunck’s edition when the true read- 
ing was restored from the Parisian MSS. 
The od was unnecessarily emphatic, 
and Bentley, observing that it was not 
found in Aldus, proposed ¢dpacov de 


67 pot. This was before the reading of 
the MSS. was known. Blaydes reads 
Ot Ov. 


1237. avrovs R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Hall 
and Geldart. avrots the other MSS. and 


editions. 

1239. devas MSS. vulgo. Sdeioas Por- 
son, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Van 
Leeuwen. 


1240. dvaorpéwe: and (two lines be- 
low) xara:Oadkeooet Porson, Brunck, Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. dvaorpéyy and xarathadkoon 
Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, 
Green, Merry, and Hall and Geldart. 
It is clear that the two verbs should 
‘correspond, but R. has dvacrpéyry and 
karaidadwoe, and so all the editions 
before Brunck. dvacrpéyn is also read 
by V. V2. P. P4. and karatOadoon by V. 
Vv. PF. FL See Dawes on Clouds 
822. 

1244, drpéua R. V. P. U. Kuster (in 
notes), Brunck, recentiores. drpépas 
(contra metrum) P*, all editions before 
Brunck. 

1247. kai ddpovs ’Appiovos MSS. vulgo. 
Kapdixiovas Séduovs Van Leeuwen. This 
is ingenious, but seems to destroy the 
comic humour of the passage. The 
line was originally omitted in R., but is 
restored in the margin. 

1250. dpves R. V. Pt. P®. all editions, 
except Gelenius and Portus, before 
Kuster, and Bergk afterwards. See on 
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717 supra. dps P. Gelenius, Portus, 
Kuster, recentiores, except Bergk. 

1251. wrety éE€axocious R. V. P. Pi. 
vulgo. wdcivi) Eaxociovs F. Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

1254. mparns MSS. vulgo. mpoarior’ 
Klmsley, Blaydes. The astounding 
notion that the dsdxovos is some person 
other than Iris herself has given a 
handle for some curious conjectures. 
Meineke proposed er’ Ipw airiy, Blaydes 
rv Sidxovov | adets, while Van Leeuwen 
obelizes the words riv “Ipw atriy. But 
“locusnonemendandus, sed intelligendus 
est.” In the preceding line Bentley 
had proposed to change ot & into god 8 
in apposition with ris dcaxdvov, which 
would have prevented these strange 
aberrations. 

1259. 4 pny oe maicoe: Bentley, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Weise and Bothe. 
jv pn oe wavon V. P. Pl. all editions 
before Dindorf, and Weise and Bothe 
afterwards. This is taken to be an 
unfinished sentence: ‘‘abrupta oratio 
fugientis trucem senem” says Bothe. 
hy pn oe ravoe R. 

1262. dmoxexAnkapev (from kidelo, KX\Z@, 
to shut) R. Reiske, Dobree, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bothe, Bergk, recentiores. 
Bergler had already suggested daoxexnei- 
Kapev. amokex\rKapev (from kadéw) V. P. 
P!. M. M?. vulgo. And this must have 
been the reading of the Scholiast, who 
explains it by dmnyopetoapev. 

1267. ava te Sdwedov. I have added 
the rz, a short syllable being required to 
equalize this line with the corresponding 
line in the strophe dépa mepwwédpedorv, dv 
"EpeBos éréxero (unless indeed we read 
érexe there). With the double enclitic, 
vwva Bpotoy followed by iepé@vroy ava ri 
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ddreSov, compare infra 1618. Others 
have supplied the missing syllable other- 
wise. SdsreSov dv Meineke, Holden, Kock. 
pndé yé tw’ Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. 
Van Leeuwen changes Sddzedov into 
Camredov. 

1268. Bpordy R. V. Bergk, recentiores, 
except Green. Bporév P. vulgo.—mép- 
new karvov R. V. P. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Holden. épmew dy xarvodv all 
editions before Bekker, and Holden after- 
wards, who also changes Oeotor into Geois. 

1271. & WWeobérap. This and the 
two following lines are given as they 
appear in V.P. P!.and, except as herein- 
after mentioned, in allthe editions. R. 
unfortunately pushes back @ rpeopakdpe’ 
to the commencement of the second 
line, so forcing @ yAaduperare into the 
commencement of the third line, and 
making that line unmetrical, and so 
Invernizzi. The repetition of 4 copmrare 
in the hurried address of the Herald 
seems to me both natural and comic, 
but several editors attempt to eject it. 
Bothe omits the second 6 cofwrare, and 
then follows R. compressing the three 
lines into two. Dobree proposed to 
double the 6 HeoOératp’, and this is 
done by Blaydes. Meineke doubles the 
xarakéAevooy, and so Holden, Green, and 
Van Leeuwen. 

1273. & xaraxéXevoov. Dobree would 
read @ rptopaxdpt—XO. & karakédevaoov. 
TIEI. triad A€éyes ; ‘ Huic importuno silen- 
tiwum impone, O Pisthetaere. Nempe itera- 
turus erat Praeco, o rpis kdewwdrarte etc. 
nisi a Pisthetaero impetratum esset, ut 
ei silentium imponeret.” And he refers 
to Pollux iv. 93 karaxnpvéar novyxiay, 6 
kal Katakededom Aéyouot. But see the 
Commentary. 
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1281. dravres R. V. Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. mavres (contra metrum) 
all editions before Kuster. 

1282. éowxpdrouy V. V*. P. P. M. M?. 
vulgo. ésaxpdrov R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Blaydes and 
Hall and Geldart. For éreivav, éppuruyr, 
€gwxpdrovy Blaydes writes ézivev, éco- 
kpariCoy, éppuTrev. 

1283. ocrvrdded + eddpovy viv 8, This 
is Bergk’s conjecture, and I think it is 
right. oxurdde éddpovy vuvi & MSS. vulgo. 
okutadktepdpovy (in one word) yi & 
Bentley. éoxvradtopdpovy viv 8’ Porson, 
Meineke, recentiores, except Blaydes 
and Hall and Geldart. oxurddas eddpouy 
vuvi &’ Blaydes. 

1286. dua MSS. vulgo. dy’ dv Kennedy, 
Blaydes, Merry. But dv is not required 
to give to the imperfect the meaning of 
they were wont to do so and so, and there- 
fore it is rightly omitted here and in 
1289. It is required to give that mean- 
ing to the aorist in 1288, where it is 
rightly inserted. 

1288. xarjpay MSS. vulgo.  karypov 
Cobet, Meineke, recentiores, except Hall 
and Geldart.—B:Bria V. V2. P. P*. M. M?. 
Faber, recentiores, except Bergk. BuBAta 
R. F. F‘. all editions before Faber, and 
Bergk afterwards. Moeris says BeBnia, 
Sia Tov t, as WAdrov, Arrix@s. BuBXLa, ws 
Anposbévns, kowds. So that of these 
two typical Attic writers one is vouched 
for the “ Attic,’? and the other for the 
‘‘eeneral” form. Yet there are many 
who deny that the “ general” forms 
were ever used by Attic writers, and if 
they find one in their writings proceed 
to extirpate it without mercy. 

1289. drevepovr’? MSS. vulgo. dy éve- 
yovr’ Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Kock, 
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Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. See on 1286. 
No one can help seeing how much more 
graphic direveporto is. 

1292. cis xdmndos. This is a very 
singular use of cis, but it seems to have 
been what Aristophanes wrote. Blaydes 
suggests mepdué ye tes Or mepOrE Kamndos 
prev Ths. 

1295, Geayéverall the MSS. all editions 
before Dindorf, and Weise, Bothe, 
and Bergk afterwards. Gcoyéve: Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Weise, Bothe, and 
Bergk. And see on 822 supra. 

1297. Svpaxooia Bentley, Porson, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise. Svpa- 
xovoio MSS. all editions before Bekker, 
and Weise afterwards. 

1298. zxev (or nKev or Axev) R. V. M. M?. 
P. P2, V2. all editions before Portus, and 
Kuster, Bergler, Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, 
and Green afterwards. eikey PF. FY. 
Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Weise. jxev Dawes, Bergk, re- 
centiores, except Green. “ dpru& éxadeiro’ 
kal yap 7Kkev Opruyt. Perinde sunt haec ac 
si Latine dicas, Coturnix nominabatur, 
nam similis est coturnici. Lege vero, 
ut constet deinceps temporum ratio, 
grew similis erat.”—Dawes. But I agree 
with Brunck that “Coturnix nomina- 
batur, nam similis est coturnici’’ is the 
meaning intended here, the last words 
being the messenger’s statement of his 


own view. They called him a quail ; for 


indeed he is like a quail. Bentley pro- 
posed to transfer the words kal yap neev— 
rendnypevo to Peisthetaerus, so as to 
make them the statement of his view, 
but this is unnecessary. 

1299. ts orvdoxdrov Bothe, Dindorf, 
Weise, Bergk, Green, and Hall and 
Geldart. ind orvdoxdprov MSS. all 
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editions before Bothe’s first edition. 
But Bergler had already remarked 
“ grupoxdpmros est pro orupoxdros inter- 
jecto p.” And Brunck, though he left 
orudoxéprov in the text, yet declared 
that the right reading was orudokdrov, 
and referred to Pollux vil. 136 6 yap 
dptuyokémos early ev xpyoet, Kat opruyo- 
ToAns, Kal orupoxdrovs avtods of Kop@oot 
Kadovdawy, and Id, ix. 107 cat pevroe Kai ro 
Optuyokorely matdid, Kal TO mMpaypa opTu- 
yoxoria, Kat of maifovres Gptuyokdrot kat 
orupoxérot. Bentley suggested tn’ 
épruyoxérov, and this is introduced into 
the text by Meineke and all subsequent 
editors except Green and Hall and 
Geldart. But it seems incredible that 
so well known a word as dprvyokdmov 
should have been changed in every MS. 
into the far rarer otudoxdrov or orugo- 
KOPTOV. 

1808. od répa Elmsley, Meineke, and 
all subsequent editors except Green and 
Hall and Geldart. ov« dpa R. V. P. M. 
all editions before Kuster. 
Kuster and all subsequent editors before 
Meineke, and Green and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. 

1310. éumirhkn MSS. all editions be- 
fore Meineke, and Green afterwards. 
éuripadn Cobet, Meineke, recentiores, 
except Green. But though the simple 
verb was always wiumdn, the Hellenic 
ear, more delicate than the Teutonic, 
objected to the repeated p in éprip- 
mAnut; and consequently where the 
éu- occurred the second syllable was 
spelled without the pn. Ido not suppose 
that this rule was invariably observed ; 
but when, as here, the form éyrimA7 1s 
found in every MS. without a single 
exception, there is not the slightest 


ovx apa P'. 
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ground for suspecting it. Cobet’s state- 
ment “ Attici éyripmrdacda dicebant”’ 
is merely one of those imaginary rules 
which he was accustomed to lay down, 
without any reason or authority to 
support them. 

1313. rayd 6) Porson (at Hec. 1161), 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, Merry, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
caxv & dy MSS. vulgo. Bentley was the 
first to point out the true antistrophical 
character of this little system, and 
Porson, independently, again pointed 
it out and made several incidental cor- 
rections. In the MSS. and vulgo this 
line ends with rdvde méduv, while the 
first line of the antistrophe ends with 
vis mrepov. Hermann therefore proposed 
to read here ray rodw, and this is done 
by Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, Green, and 
Merry. But it is far better to read there 
gis mrepvyey with Porson. All the 
longer lines in this little system are 
anapaestic. 

1814. caret R. V. P. V%. vulgo. = Kxadoz 
P!. P*, Bentley, Brunck, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, Green. But of course this 
reading presupposes dy in line 1313.— 
avIpareav R. V. P. V*. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. dvOpamev av P'. 
all editions before Invernizzi, and Weise 
afterwards. 

1316. épares MSS. vulgo. 
strangely reads ép&rres. 

1320. duBpdora Xdptres P. V*. Brunck, 
Bekker, Bothe, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, 
Helden, Green, Kock, Merry, and Van 
Leeuwen. ‘ApBSpocia, Xdpires R. V. PL 
vulgo. But it is difficult to see how 
Ambrosia can be said to be present in 
Cloudcuckoobury. 

13823. as BdNaktkds K.7.A. 


Bergk 


This line is 
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merely interposed between the strophe 
and the antistrophe, and is itself no 
part of the choral system. Some have 
expressed surprise that the antistrophe 
is not followed by another iambic te- 
trameter catalectic; but it would have 
been quite out of place there. 

1325. awreptywy Porson, Bothe, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. mrepov MSS. vulgo. 
As Holden reads mrepvyov here, he must 
have intended to leave ravde mod un- 
changed in the strophe. 

1326. ot 8 avis e&dppa Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise and Blaydes. 
ot & atria’ é&dppa R. 
V. V2, P. P.M. ot & airs at y eEoppa 
P*. all editions before Gelenius. ov & 
aves av y’ émpua Gelenius and all sub- 
sequent editions before Kuster. ov & 
avis ad y e&dpya Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, Bergler. ot & avéis atr’ é&dppa 
Brunck, Weise. ov & avis avd *Edppa 
Blaydes. The at was doubtless added 
to the avéis by some person who, not 
understanding the antistrophical cha- 
racter of the system, sought to make this 
line correspond with the preceding. 

1328. Bpadis eori tis Bentley, Porson, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. Bpadis tis 
eomovw KR. V. VX P. M. vulgo. Bpadis 
éot (omitting vs) P’. P*. Brunck. 

1338. &s dumorabeiny Shilleto (in Hol- 
den’s note), Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. os dy woraéeiny 
MSS. vulgo. We have seen in the Com- 
mentary that these lines are supposed 
to come from the Oenomaus of Sophocles ; 
but Elmsley (Museum Criticum, 1. 484), 
justly thinking that Sophocles would 
not have written os dy in this connexion, 
suggested that they might come from 


ov © attis e&dppa 
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Simonides or some other lyrical poet. 
This difficulty, however, seems to be 
fully met by Shilleto’s emendation. The 
two lines which follow appear in the 
text exactly as they are found in the 
MSS. and in almost all the editions, 
and seem to be quite unobjectionable ; 
but they are attacked by some critics 
who apparently have not realized that 
imép atpvyérov is one clause (with dads 
understood, mapa Oiv’ adds arpuyéroto 
Iliad i. 816, 827; Wasps 1521), and 
yAaukas én’ ofSpa Aipvas a distinct clause, 
and have therefore been puzzled by the 
three genitives and two prepositions. 
Thus Brunck reads wora@ciny arpuvyérou 
yNavkas trép ofSpa Nipvas, and so Weise ; 
Bergk changes tméep into vmap; and 
Kock brackets the lines. Van Leeuwen 
inserts mdvrow’ between dpyrorabeiny and 
trep. It seems to me that all these 
alterations are changes for the worse. 

1340. WevdayyeAnoay Bentley, Mei- 
neke, recentiores, except Green. evday- 
yerjs ety MSS. vulgo. The aspirate 
was added to dyyedos by Dindorf. 

1848. ép@ 8 éywye. This line is gene- 
rally considered spurious, and it is 
bracketed or omitted by many recent 
editors. The Scholiast on the preceding 
line says pera tovroy évds otixov dépovci 
vives Ordretpa, Kat Apioropdyns mANpopa 
ovtws ép& 8 eywye (or eyo Tl) ray év 
dpyicw pépov. For’ Apioropdyns Dindorf 
would read ’Apioroddvous, and the Scho- 
liast is taken tomean that in some copies 
there was a lacuna after line 1342, and 
that Aristophanes the grammarian 
had filled it up with the present line. 
It is certainly very doubtful whether 
the line is genuine, especially having 
regard to the last part of line 1845. 
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éyoye Pivulgo. eyo 7 R. V. P. M. M?. 
Bekker, Holden, Hall and Geldart. 
Bekker, though himself following his 
MSS., suggested eyo rot, which is read 
by Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, Green, and 
Merry. 

1844, wéropa cat MSS. vulgo. mérecOar 
Kock, changing oixeiy at the commence- 
ment of the following line into xoxeiy. 
metopevos Blaydes. Van Leeuwen works 
the rejected line 1348 into this sentence, 
and reads kai ped” tpav BovdAopar | oikeiy' 
ép@ yap Tar ev dpyiow vépor. 

1354. rots V. V*. all editions before 
Invernizzi, and two or three later. rais 
R. P. P. Invernizzi, Bekker; Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. The ex- 
pression es rovs xupBes in Aristotle’s 
Polity of Athens, chap. 7, may perhaps 
be permitted to turn the scale in favour 
of V. 

1356. wehkapydéas Hall and Geldart, 
Van Leeuwen. edapyidcts MSS. vulgo. 
But according to Pierson on Moeris, s.v. 
“dicitur Atticos accusativum 
pluralem nominum in -evs efferre per 
-éas non per -eis.” So inméas 6p6 Frogs 
6538. I do not suppose that this is a 
necessity, but as edapysdeas suits the 
metre, I have followed the two most 
recent editions in so reading. zedapy.djjs 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, 
Green, Kock, and Merry. 

1357. de¢ MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes. 

1358. dwéXavod tdpa Elmsley (at Ach, 
323), Meineke, Green, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. dmé\avod rap’ dy 
Dobree, Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, Holden, 
Kock, Merry. When Dobree says “ lege 
cum Elmsleio rap’ dy,” he is merely 
claiming Elmsley’s authority for the 


¢ , 
tw7TEeas 


deity Reiske, 
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change of y'dpa into rdpa. dmédavea 
yap av (with vy A?) R. V. F. U. M?. V?. 
(except that V. and V*. have amédaca), 
Invernizzi, Bekker. dmedavoa yap (with 
vy tov AC) P. vulgo. amehavoapny yap 
vy A’ Brunck. dmodatvoopadpa wy Ar 
Blaydes. 

1364. ravrnvdi Elmsley, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
R. V. P. M. Bekker. ravrnv d€ ye Ph 
vulgo. 

1366. rovdi Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, 
recentiores. rdévde roy R. V. P. ye rop 
P. vulgo. révde Bekker. 

1376. dpevi copari re veay R. V. U. 
Pp. PY. V2. F. FL. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. All editions before Brunck 
read qpevi odpati yevedv, the re by a 
natural mistake having been changed 
into ye. Bentley saw that the line 
was a continuation of the preceding 
speech, and conjectured te véav. Her- 
mann, failing to perceive this, proposed 
dpevos Oupare yevedy, in which (even 
after the reading of the MSS. has been 
ascertained) he is followed by Meineke, 
Holden, and Kock. The Scholiast cer- 
tainly read yevedy, giving as an expla- 
nation méropar yevedy dpvidav édérar, 
and Kock suggested mrnvayv yevedy, 
which Van Leeuwen introduces into 
the text. (Herwerden, V. A. proposes 
pevos oppate Téxvav). 

1384. advamrdpevos P. Bentley. dva- 
arépevos the other MSS. and editions. 
Bentley said “Lege dvamrdpevos,” and 
as that form is supported by all the 
MSS. in 1613 and 1624, and by the 
best MSS. in 1206 supra, it seems 
safer to follow P. here. 

1889. oxéria ye vulgo, but from what 


Dindorf, 


rautny O€ 
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MSS. Marco Musuro derived the read- 
ing is unknown. oxéria (without ye) 
is the reading ofall the MSS., and of 
Bekker, but is of course unmetrical. 
oxore arta Dobree (in Porson’s Misc.), 
Blaydes. 
Green. oxorevi Hermann, Bergk, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Kock, Merry.  cxkoreia 
Bothe second edition. If I had to select 
among the conjectures, I should un- 
doubtedly choose Dindorf’s. The line 
is intended to be light and airy. 

1395. tov ddddpopoy (variously ac- 
cented) MSS. vulgo. And so _ the 
Florentine palimpsest. The Scholiast 
Says rov eis Ga Spduov. eimee yap 7 eis. 
Hermann conjectured rév Grade Spdpor, 
which is adopted by Meineke, Kock, 
Blaydes, and Merry. But this is quite 
unnecessary. Aristophanes is laughing 
at the dithyrambic language, and critics 
actually endeavour to alter it into 
language which Aristophanes himself 
might use. dv ddiov dpéuov Van Leeu- 
wen. 

1397. vy rov ACF yo cou U. Kuster 
(in notes), Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, 
recentiores. And so the Florentine 
palimpsest. And this seems warranted 
by Wasps 209, to which they refer. 
vy tov Ai’ Hye cov R. (which probably 
means the same). vy rév Ai’ éya@o" ov V. 
vy tov At éywyé cov PX, ¥*, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bekker, Bothe, Weise. v7 
vy AC éy@ aov P?. 


dépia tiva Kai oxétia Dindorf, 


rov Ai éya oouv P. 
editions before Brunck. 

1407. Kpexomida. This is the felicitous 
emendation of Blaydes in his first 
edition (Oxon. 1842). He did not 
insert it in the text, nor has any other 
editor done so, though it is mentioned 
by Felton and Kock. Kexporida MSS. 
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vulgo; being the Attic tribe of which 
Kpexoriia is a parody. Cinesias has 
just intimated that all the Attic tribes 
contend for the honour of his services. 
Peisthetaerus thereupon says, “ Won't 
you stop here, and be the Kukdtodeda- 
oxados to a bird-tribe ?” It is plain that 
Kexporida represented a word which 
might be the name of some bird- 
tribe, and Paulmier long ago suggested 
Kepxomida. ‘‘Credo Aristophanem scri- 
psisse Kepxomida,” he says, “alludentem 
quidem ad Kexpomida, sed tov yeAoiov 
xépw mutantem in Kepxomida. Nam 
et xepxorn Hesychio est cicadae species, 
quae in censum volatilium numerari 
potest, et aves fere omnes képxovs 
habent et sunt caudatae.” And this 
astonishing conjecture is introduced 
into the text by Bergk, Meineke, and 
Van Leeuwen. I presume that it is 
from the same notion about tails that 
Dobree suggested Kepxonida. But there 
can be no doubt that Kpexomida, which 
is more similar to Kexpomida, and intro- 
duces not a monkey or tail or cicala 
but an actual bird, is the true reading. 
In his second edition Blaydes reads 
Kpexomié: gvAy, and in the preceding 
line changes Acwrpopidy into Aewrpo- 
gidys, “i.e. Leotrophides alter.” But 
the meaning is that Leotrophides was 
to be the Choregus, and Cinesias the 
Kuxdtodeddocados of the Chorus exhibited 
by the Cecropid tribe. The Scholiast 
says that Leotrophides really belonged 
to that tribe, and possibly this very 
combination may have existed either 
at this or some preceding celebration 
of the great Dionysia. 

1410. dpybes tives MSS. vulgo. Din- 
dorf altered this to dpwOés tives, a very 


‘not be used in a comic senarius. 
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undesirable alteration, which has been 
followed by Bergk to Kock inclusive, 
and Merry. Mr. Green however in his 
notes reverts to rives.—[ovdev MSS. 
vulgo. ‘“Confidentius pro ovdey pro- 
pono otkoy,” Herwerden, V. A.] 

1425. iat mrepvyov R. V. V*. M. M?. 
Havn. all editions before Brunck, and 
Bergk and Kock afterwards. Brunck 
finding id in P. introduced it into 
the text, considering that imai could 
This 
might be true, were not the words 
imal rrepvywv borrowed from a popular 
song. See the Commentary. Brunck 
has however been followed by all 
subsequent editors except Bergk and 
Kock, and tmé is said to be found in 
the Florentine palimpsest.—r: Kuster, 
Bergler, Bekker, Bothe, Bergk, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 7i MSS. vulgo.-—apoo- 
kaket R. V. P. Brunck, recentiores. 
mpooxadey P', Florentine palimpsest, 
all editions before Brunck. 

1426. Anorai ye MSS. Florentine 
palimpsest, vulgo. Ayorai re Hermann, 
Dindorf, Meineke, Kock, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

1437. viv ror R. V. P. P}. (as corrected) 
and V*. Bekker, recentiores, except 
Weise.  vuv (originally), 
Florentine palimpsest, all editions 
before Bekker, and Weise afterwards. 

1438. rois Adyous MSS. vulgo. roe 
Adyots Dobree, Bergk, Kock, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. 

1441. rois petpaxioos MSS. Florentine 
palimpsest, vulgo. This reading has 
been much doubted. Meineke reads 
rois puAéras, Kock and Van Leeuwen 
rois Snpdéras. Dobree says, ‘‘ Recte 
statuit Beckius non ad pueros, sed de 


ravta FP. 
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lis, dicl. Forsanlegendum rév petpakiwy” 
(and so Holden reads), ‘‘possis sed 
inconcinne, éy rotot Kovpeiois Ta peipaKkta 
raét, hac constructione, A€éywou Ta peupa- 
xia de filiis radi. Nune tento érap ra 
petpdxia Aéywo éExdorore | €v rotor Kov- 
Blaydes acting 
on this hint reads ra pepdxia trav, and 
so Merry. But although the language 
is used de pueris it does not seem im- 
possible that it may have been also 
addressed ad pueros. 

1442, dewa@s ye Bentley, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, recentiores. Odewas re MSS. all 
editions before Bothe and Dindorf.— 
6 Aurpédys MSS. all editions before 
Dindorf, and Weise afterwards. Elmsley 
(at Medea 326) referring to this passage 
says, ‘‘Legendum Aurpedns sine articulo. 
Aurpépys enim secundam  producit.” 
Hlmsley’s suggestion is followed by 
Dindorf and all subsequent editors 
excepting Weise. The inscription men- 
tioned in the Commentary on 798 1s 
written ‘‘ Hepyodvxos Arecrpehos amap- 
xev,’ and some therefore write Aceirpé- 
ys here; but the Greek of inscriptions 
differed widely from literary Greek. 

1456. «ar? av Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, recentiores. «dr ad 
(with or without an iota subscript.) 
MSS. vulgo. ei7 at Bothe. “kar ad 
meTopat timesis pro katarérwpat, fly back” 
~—Dobree. 

1463. Kopxvpata R. V. V2. P. P. M2. 
Havn. Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, ex- 
cept Weise, Bothe, Kock, and Merry. 
Kepxvpata M. vulgo, For rocavri Dobree 
proposed ravrayi. 

1478. rod peév pos Grynaeus, Bentley, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Bothe. 
pev Hoos (without rot) MSS. all editions 


, s 
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(except Grynaeus) before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. pév ye Brunck (who 
also, to avoid the hiatus, suggested 
pevr’ dp), Invernizzi. Bothe read pev 
yap in his first edition, and peév yoor in 
his second. 

1490. évrixon. MSS. Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores, except Bothe. évrixy all 
editions before Kuster, and Bothe after- 
wards. 

1496. ris 6 cvyxadvupds; MSS. vulgo. 
tis ovyxaduppds; Dawes (at Plutus 707), 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, recentiores, 
except Hall and Geldart. 

1503. éxxadtyopnat R. P®. vulgo. exke- 
Kadvyyonat V. P. P}. Brunck, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Green, Merry, Hall and Geldart. 

1506. dad yap p ddécers. This seems 
the natural deduction from the MS. 
readings. R, has dvd ydp p’ odéoe, which 
would be unmetrical without the ad- 
dition of the final sigma. So would 
the dwé yap édéoe of V. V2. P. U. 1. M. 
M?. which Kuster adopts. amo yap 
ddéoets P!, P?, and all other editions 
before Dindorf. dé yap édéoe p’? Bent- 
ley. Unfortunately Brunck in his note 
observed ‘“ Magis Atticum esset ddeis.”’ 
And the mania for foisting upon Aristo- 
phanes forms which the Athenians 
alone used instead of those which they 
used in common with other Hellenic 
peoples set in with full force with Din- 
dorf. did yap drei p (a suggestion of 
Hermann) Dindorf, Blaydes, and Green. 
dd yap p ddeis Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Merry, and Hall and Geldart. 
dxé yap odes Van Leeuwen. Cobet 
suggests dmé yap dod’, and Blaydes a6 
yap ddovp . 

1524. eiodyourro V. V*. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Weise, Bothe,and Blaydes. 
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ciodyouro R. P. (and apparently P*. and 
P2.) all editions before Dindorf (except 
Brunck), and Weise and Bothe after- 
wards. ciodyevrat Brunck, Blaydes. | 

1527. ’Eénceoridy Tyrwhitt, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Weise. “Eénxeoridns MSS. and, 
except as aforesaid, all editions before 
Dindorf, and Weise afterwards. 

1534. ovévdeoO 1. (“ex em. fortasse, 
sed-manus primae” Dobree), Porson 
(at Hec. 1166 way pép Wn yévos), Bekker, 
recentiores, except Weise. omévdnc 
R. V. and the MSS. generally, all 
editions before Bekker, and Weise after- 
wards. 

1536. Bacideray. R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. BaowNeiay, 
V. editions before Bekker, and Weise 
and Bothe afterwards. M. Paul Mazon 
in his “Essai sur la composition des 
‘Comédies d’Aristophane,” p. 108 note, 
says “Il faut écrire Baovdela, et non 
Bagive.a, comme le font tous leséditeurs,”’ 
but he could not have considered line 
1753 infra kal mdpedpov Bacideray exer 
Atés. 

1588. rapeedee R. V. U. P. PLL V%. 
Kuster, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, re- 
centiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. xepapever P?. Havn. all the other 
editions before Dindorf, and Weise, 
Bothe, and Holden afterwards. This 
very singular variant seems to have 
arisen from the writer’s eye being caught 
by xepavvdy, as he was commencing to 
write rapever. 

1549. Tipewy xabapés. In all the MSS. 
in which this line appears (it is omitted 
in V. V?.) and in all the editions, ex- 
cept as after mentioned,these words form 
the commencement of the speech of 
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Prometheus. They are taken from him, 
and made the conclusion of the speech 
of Peisthetaerus by Kock and Blaydes. 
By this simple expedient their entire 
charm is destroyed. For xaéapés Zanetti 
and Farreus read xa@apas. 

1561. Oddvecets Bentley, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, recentiores. “Odvocets MSS. and 
all editions except Bothe before Dindorf. 
This is unmetrical, and Brunck at- 
tempted to set the metre right by 
changing dmjAde into mddkw ¢By. Of 
the four stanzas relating to the sights 
seen by the birds in their wanderings | 
the first three are metrically identical ; 
the last, owing to the introduction of the 
name ®idurro: in the eighth line (infra 
1701), admits an extra syllable. Some 
editors have thought it necessary to 
introduce the like irregularity into the 
third stanza; and have accordingly 
carried up the first syllable of domep 
into the eighth line here, and filled up 
the vacuum so created in the ninth line, 
by inserting 06’ between domep and 
This was first started by 
Hermann, who is followed by Meineke 
and subsequent editors except Green 
and Merry. Peisander, having so far 
imitated Odysseus, dared not imitate him 
in remaining beside the blood of the 
slaughtered victim to keep off the 
gibbering ghosts; when they appeared 
he at once fled, like the coward he was. 
The whole point of the satire is the 
cowardice of Peisander, yet some would 
alter the words of Aristophanes in order 
to convert him into a hero. Helbig 
proposes éempoe, Kock xafjoro, whilst 
Van Leeuwen reads épewe. The point 
is that he ov« ¢yeve. With the three- 
fold AAOe, Gane, avndOe may be com- 
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pared the occurrence in three conse- 
cutive lines (Eccl. 1031-3) of trééov, 
mapdOov, and xardOov. 

1563. mpds ré y’ aiva Green (in notes), 
Blaydes. Dobree had already conjectured 
mpos dSé€ Oaipa, but as part of a more 
extensive alteration. mpos dé Gaiy’ dpvod 
karodey | avravnOe. The ordinary read- 
ings are impossible. 7é data R. P. P'. 
vulgo. This is supposed to be a com- 
bination of Aaués and afya, a combina- 
tion as absurd as Velsen’s Sym (a 
combination of djpos and *Io) in Eccl. 81. 
76 Aairua V. 76 Aatypa Bentley, Blaydes 
(ed. 1), Bothe, Meineke, Holden, Green. 
70 Odpa Kock. 

1566. épavy R. P. P*. U. 1. V2. Kuster 
(in notes), Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Weise. dpas V. (but the letters 
are very indistinct) all editions except 
Bekker before Dindorf, and Weise after- 
wards.—oi R. V. P. V2. Bekker, Dindorf, 
recentiores, excepting Bothe and Weise. 
7 P*, all editions, except Bekker, before 
Dindorf, and Weise and Bothe after- 
wards. 

1568. peraBareis MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
says “Forte peraBandei,” and peraBaret 
is read by all subsequent editors except 
Green, Merry, and Hall and Geldart.— 
emdc&ta (variously accented) or émt de€d 
P. Pl. P?, M. M®. Havn. vulgo. émi deEtdy 
R. V. V2. Bekker, Dindorf, Blaydes (ed. 
1), Green. 

1571. rovrovi y éyetpordynoav. MSS. 
vulgo. “ Nolim hance scripturam temere 
sollicitare: nec tamen displiceret rov- 
Tovt Kexetporovykao’,” HKilmsley at Ach. 
108. And Meineke so reads. 

1572. é&eus drpépas ; These words, com- 
monly given to the Triballian, are by 
some recent editors transferred to 
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Poseidon, on the ground that they are 
too good Greek for the former. But the 
Triballian’s language varies: his very 
last word is excellent Greek, rapadidape 
(infra 1679); and Poseidon would have 
said ¢y’ drpéuas or éy’ drpépa, or would 
at all events have prefixed an‘ovdy to e£ers 
aT pépas. 

1578. éédpaxa Tyrwhitt, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bothe, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
éopaxa MSS. vulgo, except as herein men- 
tioned. Dawes (on Plutus 166) proposed 
é@paxa, which is read by Brunck and 
Invernizzi. But Tyrwhitt (see Kidd’s 
note on Dawes ubi supra) showed con- 
clusively that Dawes was wrong, and 
that the true reading, in the passages 
quoted by the latter, is édpaxa. See 
Clouds 767; Thesm. 32,33; Plutus 98, 
in none of which lines is épaxa possible. 

1579. ris Sdéro. P'. P?%. V% and all 
printed editions except the four herein- 
after mentioned. po: déro. R. V. P- 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Green. jot ris 
ddro. 1. 

1582. émuxvG MSS. vulgo. Dobree is 
supposed to have suggested the impera- 
tive éemxva, but this is an error: he 
merely pointed out that the Scholiast 
(who says dvtt tov émiBadde) must 
have so read. Dobree had no thought 
of superseding the MS. reading, which 
is obviously right. Peisthetaerus means 
to say I cant attend to you now, 
I am busy grating silphium. He would 
not have ordered the servant to bring 
the grater and silphium to himself had 
he intended the servant to grate it. 
However the imperative, in the form 
ézrixyn, is brought into the text by Holden, 
Kock, and Van Leeuwen. Four lines be- 
low émuxvas (MSS. vulgo) is changed 
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into émuvijs by the same three editors, 
and by Meineke, Blaydes, and Hall and 
Geldart. Photius (s. v. Eundn) observes 
that what the Attics called xvjorw the 
Laconians called éunAny, and quotes an 
Attic phrase kdmuviy kdrecOiev. The 
The same phrase is quoted by Pollux vii. 
196. Suidas (s.v. €u7An) transcribing 
Photius’s note writes émi«veity. And see 
Pierson’s note on Moeris s. v. kveiv. In 
truth the word was written in many 
ways; and it seems impossible to reject 
émuxvas Which is supported by the unani- 
mous authority of the MSS. here. 

1587. sets MSS. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. évOd8 all 
printed editions except as above. 

1590. dpvidera Xurap’ Bentley, Elmsley 
(at Ach. 93), Dobree, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Weise. Bekker 
obviously intended to follow Bentley, 
but by some oversight he reads épvibta 
Aurdp,, which does not scan. dpvibta 
Auvapa RK. V. P. Pl. &e. spvidia Aurapa 
y all printed editions except as afore- 
said. 

1598. eay 76 Sixatov. Elmsley (at Ach. 
127), Bothe (ed. 1), Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Bothe in his second edition and 
Hall and Geldart, who with R. V. P. P?. 
V’*. and all editions (except Bothe’s 
first) before Dindorf read édvy re dSixacov. 
Blaydes, on his own account, reads é¢av 
Ta Sixaid y.—dAda viv Tyrwhitt, Seager, 
Elmsley (at Med. 882, 883), Bekker, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores. dAdo viv 
MSS. all other editions. 

1601. cay dtaddarropefa John Seager, 
Dobree, Bothe, Dindorf (in notes), Mei- 
neke, recentiores. «ai Otad\dAaTTa@peba 
R. V. vulgo. In the reading in the text 
the words kay dtadd\atropeda eri toicde 
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are tobe taken together. In the vulgar 
reading there is sometimes a full stop 
after SsadAarropeda, sometimes a comma 
after roiade. Valckenaer proposed to 
put a colon after roicde, and to read 
Tous mpeoBets T. 

1605. rvpavvidos MSS. (except R.) and 
vulgo. By some error R. has Baosreias. 

1610. dpveas R. V. V2. Pt. F’. Scaliger, 
Le Fevre, Bekker, Bergk. 
vulgo. See on 717 supra. 

16138. mpoomrdpevos MSS. all editions 
before Brunck, and Bekker, Bergk, and 
Green afterwards. mpoonrdpevos Brunck 
and (save as aforesaid) recentiores. So 
with xatamrdpevos in 1624, 

1614. ratra yé ro. KR. V. ULL FY 
Bekker, Bothe, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, 
Kock, and Hall and Geldart. 
all editions before Portus. taird yé cv 
Portus and all subsequent editions be- 
fore Bekker, and Weise afterwards. 
While the text was in this state Bent- 
ley suggested ravrayi, an excellent 
conjecture, which was approved by Por- 
son, Elmsley, and Dobree, and adopted 
(after the reading of the best MSS. was 
known) by Holden, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. But Bentley would never 
have made the suggestion had he been 
aware of the reading of the best MSS., 
from which there is no ground for de- 
parting. ratrd ro. Lenting Green, and 
Merry. 

1618. ro Gedy P1. V?. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ro Oed R. V. P. P*® all editions 
before Brunck. 

1620. puontria Bentley, Bothe, Bergk, 
recentiores. puoytiay R. V. P'. V*. vulgo. 
P. has ceria, on which Brunck remarks 
“Forte erat in antiquiore libro wonria.” 

1629. dyoi p ed Dobree, Meineke, 


dpus. P. 


ravra ye 
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Holden, Green, recentiores. gyoiv 
MSS. vulgo. 

1630. ef roc R. P. 1. Bentley (referring 
to Lysistrata 167), Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ef re P*%. and all editions before 
Brunck. «ir: V. U. ctrep P*. 

1652. dv ye Eévns MSS. vulgo. Cobet 
suggested dy vy ex Eévys, which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Merry, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

1656. vobei? droOvncxwv Dobree, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. ra vodet’ droynoKkav 
Harpocration, Bisetus, Portus to Brunck 
inclusive, Bekker, Weise, and Green. 
v6do “EaroOvyckav. V. all editors before 
Portus, and Bothe, Dindorf, and Bergk 
afterwards, but the iota subscriptum 
was first added by Grynaeus. R. has 
substantially the same reading, but 
writes it rd0e &amrobynokwv. vd0e@ ’mobv7- 
oxov Kock, Merry. ra v60@ 'Earodviockay 
Invernizzi, who attributes that reading 
to R. The Scholiast says ypaderar vobcia 
os mpeoBeia. ei Ta wey XPNuaTa epol, hyoly, 
ws vd0@ Katadeivrer, riv Sé dpxny rois 
yynotots. 

1661. vd8@ 8€ wy civa. The law is of 
course in prose; but I have divided it 
into five lines, in accordance with 
the MSS. 

1671. aixecay. Hall and Geldart. See 
the appendix on Eccl. 668. airiay all 
editions before Kuster, and Bergler 
afterwards ; and, apparently, P.so reads. 
aixiay BR, V. U. P'. P?. Bentley, Kuster, 
and (except as aforesaid) all subsequent 
editions. 

1672. 7s R. V. P!. P?. vulgo. orjs P. 
Brunck, a reading which I am much 
inclined to adopt. In order to combine 
the offers which Peisthetaerus makes 
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to Heracles into one, Hirschig proposed 
to change xaragryow into Katacrjcas, 
which is adopted by Meineke, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen; while 
Bentley proposed to read dpvidwy re 
mapéfw, and Blaydes does read opvidwr 
re wopta, in the following line. The 
proposals of Hirschig and Bentley are 
probable enough; but it seems more 
probable that Peisthetaerus first tempts 
Heracles with the offer of the throne, 
and, that proving ineffectual, makes 
a second and independent offer to 
provide him with the daintiest food. 
This offer, as he expects, at once brings 
Heracles again to his side. 

1674. wddkw R. V. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. mda all editions before Inver- 
nizzi. 

1678. Baothivad MSS. vulgo, though 
some old editors have BaciAwaty. Bact- 
Atoowvad Brunck, Invernizzi. Badtre- 
Awad Fritzsche at Thesm. 1001, which 
would explain Poseidon’s Badifew three 
lines below. Herwerden would separate 
the o from épmro, and Van Leeuwen 
the av from Baoidwwai, in order to form 
a negative od: but the Triballian would 
boggle at no terms, he is too hungry 
for that; and would barter all Zeus’s 
prerogatives for a good dinner. 

1679. Aéyee V. Bentley, Dindorf, 
recentiores. Adcyes; R. editions before 
Dindorf. 

1681. Badifew R. V. 1. P. V*% vulgo. 
Badifo y’ P*. F*. Invernizzi (who wrongly 
attributes it to R.) and Bothe. Barifeyr 
Dindorf, but in his note he prefers 
Bari¢ec y which Merry adopts, but does 
notexplain. Badife y Weise. Bentley 
suggested BaBdfev or BaBdle y’. Hesy- 
chius explains BaBdfew by rd pr deyp- 
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Opwpeva héyev, and BaBafler y is read 
by Holden, Kock, and Van Leeuwen. 
Brunck reads rirvBifo y. Dobree pro- 
posed rirvBife: y’, which Blaydes adopts. 
Hesychius says tirvPifer’ as yxedtdov 
govei. Meineke, preferring to make 
an emendation of his own, reads Ba- 
Bpager y (BaBpdtwr, Kexpayds ovvrdéves 
Hesychius), than which nothing can 
be more unlikely except Cobet’s Bavges 
y’. Blaydes proposed reperiCes, Oupiter, 
rirife, &c. But it seems to me far 
more probable that Poseidon would 
endeavour to explain what the Tribal- 
lian really did say than make fun of 
his barbarian mode of speech. The 
conjecturers have, I think, been led 
astray by the mention of yeduddves. 

1684. ovynoopa R, vulgo. cupBncopar. 
V. and (written above ovyjoopat) 1. 

1691. omras ra kpéa; P. (and appa- 
rently P’. and P*.) Brunck, recentiores, 
except Blaydes. dmrds ov ra kpéa; RV. 
and-the other MSS. Kuster, Bergler. 
énras ov Kpea; alleditions before Kuster, 
and Blaydes afterwards. But it is im- 
possible to omit the article before 
kpéa: and indeed it is found in all 
the MSS. 

1693. adda yapixny P*. (according to 
Blaydes). And the Scholiast on 1565 
says that from that line the dialogue 
continues to d\\d yapixjy «7A. The 
G\Aa was first introduced by Kuster, 
and is read by all subsequent editors, 
with the exception of Blaydes. -yapsxny 
(without ddAa) R. V. 1. and all editions 
before Kuster. This being unmetrical, 
Bentley suggested yapydtov, which 
Blaydes adopts.—éxddrw. d:ddro BR. V. 
and all editions before Dindorf, except 
that one or two write it duare. ddra 
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F'. 1. Dindorf and all subsequent 
editions except Bothe who retains d:ddro. 
It seems to me that the first syllable 
of d.6é6ro, the reading of the best MSS., 
must represent something, and I have 
therefore given éxdérw which greatly 
improves the rhythm of the line, and 
is in aecordance with Aristophanic 
usage elsewhere. dA’ ékddra ris Sedpo 
dddas nupévas, Plutus 1194. éekddro dé 
tis | kal aaporoyeioy Bde kat didpw dvo, 
quoted from the Cocalus by Photius 
and Suidas s.v. Sd. éxdérw is indeed 
one of Dr. Blaydes’s conjectures on the 
line: and the passages illustrating it 
have been cited by several commen- 
tators. 

1712. e€édapwev, oiov V. V*. Bekker, 
recentiores. oioy 6 edds. down to and 
including Brunck. It is said that for 
otov R. reads évdov, but this is a mere 
mistake of the copyist. He had first 
written ¢&éAapev, and then apparently 
was interrupted. Resuming his work, 
he took the final -ev to be the com- 
mencement of the next word, and 
added -dov instead of otoy, so that the 
word stands ¢é&édamyév dov, without 
sense or metre. Invernizzi reads éée- 
Aapipey €vdov. Several small changes 
have been made, or suggested, in these 
lines, for the purpose of making the 
second simile apply to Baoidea, as the 
first to Peisthetaerus; but it is incon- 
ceivable that, in a passage describing 
the Apotheosis of Peisthetaerus, he 
should be represented as so totally 
eclipsed by his partner, that he is 
compared to a mere star, she to the 
sun shining in its strength. Both de- 
scriptions refer to Peisthetaerus alone. 

1715. dcp) MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
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suggests mwoum, Herwerden atyAn, and 
Dr. Blaydes says “Qu. Auwis? Cf. 
Thesm. 281. Parum apte xaddv Oéapa 
dicitur écpj.”? But this speech is 
delivered in the Tragic vein, and in 
Tragedy we meet with similar anoma- 
lies, such as xrumoy dédopxa. 

1720. diexe mapaye MSS. Rapheleng, 
Brunck, recentiores. dtexe diaye mapaye 
all editions (except Rapheleng) before 
Brunck. 

1721. rov pdxap MSS. vulgo. The 
roy is omitted by Dindorf, Bergk, and 
subsequent editors except Hall and 
Geldart. Brunck reads rév paxap’ avdpa. 

1725. ride wddee R. V. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise. r7de 77 moet 
all editions before Invernizzi. The line 
is choriambic, but Weise omitted the 
words ryde méAet, so changing it into 
an anapaestic verse, combined with 
the anapaestics which follow. He 
overlooked the fact that this verse 1s 
addressed to Peisthetaerus in the second 
person, whilst the anapaests speak of 
him in the third. And this oversight 
is endorsed by-Blaydes who brackets 
the two words. 

1726. peyddar peydha: MSS. Brunck, 
recentiores. peydAa (once only) all edi- 
tions before Brunck. 

1728, tpevaiors kat vupdridioot Bentley, 
Bekker, recentiores. tpevaiorr cal vuppi- 
diocot R. V. Invernizzi. 
vupgidiors all editions before Brunck. 
Brunck finding tpevaiors and (I suppose) 
vupgediors in P'. P*. inserted them in 
his text and changed dé€yeoc@’ into 
déEac6. ‘‘ Nihil opus,” says Dr. Blaydes 
of this change: a strange remark, 
since with vupdidios it was necessary, 
and with vupdidiows tmpossible. 
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1782. rov R. V. Bekker, Holden, 
Kock, Van Leeuwen. rév (7AtBdrwv 6pé- 
vev) vulgo. Blaydes says “‘ Mihi proba- 
bilius videtur comicum scripsisse Zjy’,”’ 
and on that ground only, without the 
slightest authority and without sug- 
gesting any objection either to roy or 
to ray, quietly inserts Zjv’ in the text. 

1733. Oeois péyav (inter Deos magnum, 
Dawes) MSS. vulgo. Cf. Clouds 573. 
Beck (not Brunck, as usually stated) 
suggested Geal, which Holden adopts. 
Blaydes suggests Oedr. 

1734. vvexoipicay Bentley, Dawes, 
Brunck, recentiores. £uvexdurocay MSS. 
editions before Brunck. 

1735. év rowed’ MSS. vulgo. Dawes 
would omit the preposition é¢v, and says, 
“rood wtpevaim rectius dici quam ev 
rood tpevaio nemo non agnoscet nisi 
quiin Graeco sermone sit hospes.” But 
this depends upon the meaning of the 
words. If we are to understand that 
the Moitpa: themselves sang the hyme- 
naeal song Dawes is right. But if, as 
I believe, we are to understand that 
the Moipa: conducted Zeus to Hera in 
the midst of hymenaeal songs sung not 
by themselves but by the heavenly 
choirs (cf. Thesm. 993, and the note 
there) then év radd’ tpevaip rectius dict 
quam Toad wpevaio nemo non agnoscet. 
And if éy rod tpevaio is right here, 
then in the antistrophe ris 7 eddaipovos 


"Hpas the reading of the MSS. is also 


right, and Dawes’s xeidaipovos “Hpas 
wrong. Accordingly Dawes’s alterations 
have been generally rejected, and are 
adopted only by Weise, Meineke, Hol- 
den, Green, and Merry. Blaydes, who 
accepted them in his first edition, 
rejects them in the second. 
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1752. dia dé wavra. The MSS. and 
(except as hereinafter mentioned) the 
editions read dua oé ra mavra. Dobree 
saw that the true reading was dia but 
proposed dia oxjarpa, which is too heavy 
for these light and airy dactylics: and 
besides a conjunction is required. 
Haupt, retaining Dobree’s dia, changed 
o¢ ra into dé, as in the text. And this 


is followed by Meineke, Holden, Kock, 


and Van Leeuwen. 

1755. ydpoow. Meineke with his 
wonted sagacity proposes yapovoey 
nuptias facturis, not observing that 
the marriage has already taken place, 
supra 1725. From this line to the end 
of the Play, if we except the ejaculations 
GranaXal, i Watoy, the lines are alter- 
nately (1) an iambic dimeter, and (2) 
a trochaic dimeter catalectic. The two 
lines, if joined together (as indeed 
they are joined by some editors), would 
form the metre employed in Wasps 
248-72. In the third line however 
the MS. and common reading mrepoddp’ 
emt wédov Ads is a syllable too short, 
and divers suggestions have been made 
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to setit right. Bothe reads rrepvyopép’ 
which I have followed. ‘‘ Hotibius” 
proposed emi re, which is read by Bergk. 


_Dindorf ir ézi, which is followed by 


Blaydes (in his first edition), Green, 
and Merry, and (as an alternative to 
éri re) is approved by Bergk. Wecklin 
mrepopdpa Aiov émi méSov. Meineke ent 
SdneSov, which is adopted by Holden, 
Kock, Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 
Blaydes reads itr’ emi in his first edition, 
Sdzedov in his second edition, and says 
in his critical note ‘‘verum videtur 
émi re. 

1763. ddavadai R. V. 1. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. dAAadai all editions before 
Portus. dAAad7 Portus and all subse- 
quent editions before Brunck. ddAadai 
P. P', P*?, Brunck, Weise, Meineke (in 
notes), Green, Blaydes, and Merry. On 
maov Bentley said ‘‘ Forte wa:nwr, vide 
Lys. 1291.” And this suggestion is 
followed by Meineke (in notes), Green, 
Blaydes, and Merry. But there is no 
need of any alteration. 
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